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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE    I. 


The  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 

Tennessee,"  and  shall  include  every  officer  who  has  served  with  honor  in 
that  Army. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  from  those  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  in  any  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

article   II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep  alive  and  preserve  that  kindly 
and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Army 
during  its  career  in  the  service,  and  which  has  given  it  such  harmony  of 
action,  and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  glorious  achievements  in 
our  country's  cause. 

The  fame  and  glory  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  this  Army,  who  have 
fallen  either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  their  line  of  duty,  shall  be  a  sacred 
trust  to  this  Society,  which  shall  cause  proper  memorials  of  their  services 
to  be  collected  and  preserved,  and  thus  transmit  their  names  with  honor  to 
posterity. 

The  families  of  all  such  officers  who  shall  be  in  indigent  circumstances  will 
have  a  claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  relieved  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  whenever  brought  to  their  attention. 
In  like  manner,  the  fame  and  suffering  families  of  those  officers  who  may 
hereafter  be  stricken  down  by  death  shall  be  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  their  sur- 
vivors. 

article    III. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  objects,  the  Society  shall  be  organ- 
ized by  the  annual  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presidents.  The  Vice- 
Presidents,  to  be  chosen,  one  from  each  Army  Corps  of  the  old  Armj'  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretar}'. 

The  Society  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  those  officers  who,  for  any 
cause,  are  unable  to  attend  its  meeting,  will  be  expected  to  write  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  impart  such  information  in  regard 
to  themselves  as  they  may  desire,  and  which  may  be  of  interest  to  their  brother 
officers.  Honoring  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  brothers-in-arms  belong- 
ing to  other  armies,  whose  services  have  contributed,  in  an  equal  degree,  in 
the  re-establishment  of  our  Government,  and  desiring  to  draw  closer  to  them 
in  the  bonds  of  social  feeling,  the  President,  m"  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  this  Society  shall  be  authorized  to  invite  the  attendance  of  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  any  of  our  annual  meetings. 


Amendmtents  to  the  Constitution. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

First.  That  the  first  sentence  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Society  shall  be  organized  by  the  annual  election  of  a  President  and 
six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
a  Treasurer." 

Second.  That  article  third  ®f  the  C®nstitution  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  number  of  Vice-Prosidents  shall  be  twelve,  instead  of  one  from  each 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

Third.  "That  each  member  ma}',  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  a  majeritj'  vote  of  the  Society,  at  any  annual  meeting,  designate  by  last 
will  and  testament,  or  otherwise,  in  writing,  the  relative  to  whom  his  mem- 
bership shall  descend,  and  in  default  of  such  designation,  the  same  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  approval  and  vote,  descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  such 
membership,  so  descending,  shall  carry  with  it  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  original  membership.  That  in  case  such  deceased  member  has 
no  son  eligible  to  membership,  and  has  made  no  designation,  then  his  widow, 
if  she  so  desire,  shall  be  considered  an  honorary  member,  and  as  such  shall 
receive  our  care,  consideration  and  respect,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
notices  of  proposed  meetings,  and  reports  of  proceedings." 

Fourth.  "That  honorary  members  may  be  elected  from  those  who  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 


By-Laws. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  X. 

All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on,  or  after  the  annual  ineeting  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  for  enrollment,  shall  pay  a  membership 
fee  often  dollars  ($10);  that  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  to  be  one  dollar 
($1),  and  persons  applying  for  membership  shall  pa^-  back  dues;  that  all  fees 
and  dues  are  payable  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  all  money  received  by 
him  on  account  of  the  Society  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer,  and  that 
all  money  received  as  fees  shall  by  the  Treasurer  be  added  to  the  Permanent 
Fund. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Money  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society  may  be  expended  by  the 
Treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  President.  All  other  expenditures  only  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   III. 

The  Treasurer  will  make  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  vouchers. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  annual  meeting  all  money 
received  by  him,  and  all  transferred  b}-  him  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  report  to  every  meeting  all  correspond- 
ence of  general  interest. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

All  questions  and  resolutions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  tne  members 
present.  But  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  acted  upon 
only  at  the  annual  meeting  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  they  may  be  pro- 
posed, unless  the  postponement  be  dispensed  with  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

ARTICLE   v. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  of  the  journal  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Appointment  of  committees  on  business  and  for  nomination  of  officers. 

3.  Receiving  reports. 

4.  Current  business. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Adjournment. 

ARTICLE    VX. 

If  the  Society  shall,  at  any  meeting,  omit  to  designate  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting,  the  President  shall,  by  due  public  notice,  fix  the  time  and 
place. 


By-Laws  and  Amendme?its. 


ARTICLE    VII, 

Whenever  any  member  of  the  Society  is  reported  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  have  disqualified  himself  for  membership,  by  reason  of  dishonor- 
able or  vicious  conduct,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Society, 
who  thereupon  shall  order  a  court  of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  So- 
ciety' to  investigate  the  facts  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  for  the  action  of 
the  Society  in  the  case. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BY-LAWS. 

First.     That  article  fourth  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"AH  questions  and  resolutions,  except  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  But  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  Constitution  shall  be  acted  upon  onl}'  at  the  meeting  subsequent 
to  the  one  at  which  they  may  be  proposed,  and  shall  require  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  members  present." 

Second.  That  any  arrears  of  dues  of  deceased  members  may  be  paid  by  a 
relative  or  friend  of  a  member  so  as  to  restore  the  record  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber, same  as  provided  for  restoring  the  record  of  a  living  member  who  may  be 
in  arrears  of  dues. 

Third.  All  persons  appljdng  on  or  after  the  annual  meeting  of  1889  for 
enrollment,  shall  pay  a  membership  fee  of  ten  dollars;  that  the  annual  dues 
shall  contfnue  to  be  one  dollar,  and  that  persons  applying  for  membership 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  back  dues,  nor  shall  they  be  entitled  to  receive 
reports  of  meetings  held  previous  to  1889,  without  paying  cost  of  same. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Madison  Wis- 
consin, July  4th,  1872: 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  Society  may  become  life-members  on  the 
payment  into  the  treasury  of  the  sum  of  thirty -five  dollars,  providing  any  fee 
which  has  been  paid  by  them  previous  to  this  time  be  credited  against  this 
life-member*hip  fee.  After  such  life-membership  is  secured  by  any  member, 
he  shall  be  relieved  from  paying  the  annual  dues  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Springfield,  111., 
October  15th,  1874: 

Resolved,  That  anj'  member  who  shall  be  in  default  of  payment  of  any 
part  of  his  membership  fee  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  or  any  member  who 
shall  be  in  arrears  of  dues  at  any  time  after  our  next  annual  meeting,  to  the 
amount  of  five  dollars,  shall  have  his  name  dropped  from  the  published  list  of 
members;  an}'  member  being  so  dropped,  shall  have  his  name  restored  at  any 
time,  when  full  paj^ment  of  arrears  for  fees  and  dues  have  Deen  made. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  notice  of  the  iiieetinj^  was  issued: 

HEAnqj-TARTERS  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,) 
New   York  City,  August  1st,  1888.     \ 

To  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the   Tentiessec : 

Gentlemen: — The  twenty -first  annual  re-union  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  at  Toledo,  O.,  Wednesday,  September  5th,  and  Thursday,  September 
6th,  1888. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Captain  Gilbert  A.  Pierce. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  will  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
following 

LOCAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE: 

Gen'l.  Jno.  W.  Fuller,  Chairman, 
J.   K.    Hamilton  J.   S.   Kounts, 

Major  J.  B.  Bell,  Surgeon  J.   \V.  Bond, 

L.  F.  Lytle,  A.   M.   Woolson, 

J.  F.  Kumler,  D.   R.   Austin.  Sec'y, 

Who  will  give  due  notice  of  their  arrangements. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  in  the  Army  or  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  are  entitled  to  membership,  and  are  cordially  invited  to  participate. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing has  been  changed  from  the  dates  recommended  by  the  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  to  September  5th  and  6th,  for 
the  reason  that  the  dates  previously  named  fall  upon  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Please  have  the  local  press  notice. 

W.  T.   Sherman, 

President. 
Official, 

A.   Hickenlooper,    Correspond/ iig  Secretary, 

Cincii^nati,    Ohio. 
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Society  of  the     Army   of    the    Tennessee. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Memorial  Hall,         ji 
Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  5,  1888.  \ 

At  10:30  A.  M.  the  Society  formed  at  the  Boody  House,  under 
command  of  General  J.  W.  Fuller,  of  the  committee,  and  marched 
thence  to  the  Toledo  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  where  the  business 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  At  11  o'clock  the  Society 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

General  Sherman: — The  Society  will  now  come  to  order.  The 
local  committee  having  appointed  11  o'clock  as  our  hour  of  meet- 
ing, and  it  now  being  12  o'clock  in  Ne\v  York,  I  infer  it  is  now 
11  o'clock  here  in  Toledo. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  those  who  are  now  present  that  we 
are  pennitted  to  meet  again.  This  is  now  our  twenty-third  annual 
reunion,  although  twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  present,  although  we  are  sad 
to  miss  the  absent  ones,  who  are  at  rest.  Of  them  we  will  speak 
hereafter. 

I  now  will  proceed  directly  to  the  business  of  our  Society,  as  it 
is  laid  down  in  our  rules.  The  first  business — and  this  is  a  busi- 
ness meeting — is  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  the  previous  meeting. 

On  motion  of  General  Leggett,  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's 
record  was  dispensed   with. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  oi'der  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment   of   committees    on    business  and  for  nomination  of  officers. 
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These  committees  will  be  appointed  now,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
largest  measure  of  time  during  our  tw^o  days'  stay  in  Toledo.  The 
first,  I  think,  is  for  the  selection  of  officers. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Andreas, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  consist  of  General  Belknap,  General  Leggett,  General 
Rusk,  General  Miller  and  Captain  Everest,  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  President: — The  next  committee  is  also  a  committee  of  five, 
and  is  to  fix  the  time  and  place  for  our  next  meeting.  Here  I  will 
explain  an  awkward  mistake  made  last  year.  The  name,  on  page 
121,  is  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  the  place;  time,  September  15th  and  16th. 
When  I  came  to  receive  this  in  print,  I  made  out  the  loth  to  fall  on 
Saturday,  and  the  IGth  on  Sunday.  Exercising  the  authority  given 
me  in  the  constitution,  I  selected  these  two  days,  the  only  two 
days  in  the  middle  of  a  week  in  September  available,  because  the 
Grand  Army  meets  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  next  week,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  had  taken  the  next  two  days  in  the  middle  of 
"a  week,  the  week  after.  Therefore,  I  of  my  own  motion  named 
the  5th  and  6th,  the  middle  of  the  week  in  this  week  of  Septem- 
ber. That  accounts  for  your  being  present  to-day.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee the  next  time  will  look  over  the  almanac  of  the  proper  year. 

On  motion  of  General  Strong, 

Resolved.,  That  General  Strong,  General  Baldwin,  Colonel 
Pearce,  Colonel  Noble  and  Captain  Higley  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  select  a  place  and  indicate  the  time  of  holding  the  next 
meeting. 

Dr.  Plummer: — Before  that  resolution  is  acted  on,  and  that  com- 
mittee appointed,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  of  a  con- 
versation we  had  on  our  way,  and  in  Chicago,  coming  to  this 
point,  yesterday:  that  is,  that  we  select  some  central  point  for  the 
place  of  our  annual  meetings.  I  have  always  opposed  it,  but  now 
I  am  in  favor  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  opposed  to  a  central  place 
for  holding  our  annual  meetings  was,  that  I  wanted  to  keep  up 
our  membership.  It  seems  we  are  not  succeeding;  we  are  grow- 
ing less.  I  would  suggest  Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  our 
annual  meetings  from  this  time,  except  when  the  Society  may  con- 
sider it  best  to  go  to  some  other  place  on  some  special  occasion.    I 
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would  suggest  that  Chicago  be  the  place    for   holding    our   annual 
meeting  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

The  President: — That  would  supersede  this  motion  entirely — 

Dr.  Plummer: — That  would  give  Chicago  the  next  place,  and 
leave  the  committee  onlv  to  fix  the  time. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  refer  that  mat- 
ter to  the  committee  on  time  and  place,  and  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  suggestion  to  make,  to  make  it  to  that  committee,  and  let  it 
decide  that  matter,  and  so  report  to  the  Society.  I  might  say  in 
passing,  that  there  are  special  reasons  that  will  be  presented  for 
consideration  by  the  Society  why  that  motion  should  not  prevail. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Society  is  desired  to  meet  there  in  the 
year  following,  to  unveil  and  dedicate  the  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Grant.  So  I  know  that  I  reflect  their  views  when  I  say 
they  would  not  prefer  to  have   the   meeting  at  Chicago  next  year. 

The  President: — This  motion  is  a  general  proposition  legally 
falling  under  some  other  question.  If  you  will  withdraw  your 
motion.  Doctor,  I  will  let  this  go  through,  and  you  can  go  before 
the  committee,  if  you  choose. 

Dr.  Plummer: — I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  selection  ot  a 
committee  to  nominate  an  orator  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Dawes, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  recommend 
an  orator  for  our  next  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  Colonel  Dawes,  Colonel  Cadle,  Major 
Ware,  Captain  Chadwick  and  General  Chetlam. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  recep- 
tion of  reports.  I  will  call  for  the  report  of  our  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Toledo,  O.,  September  5,  1888. 

Genea^L  >N .  T.  Sherman, 

Preside?!  t: 
Dear  Sir: — 'i'he  total  amount  of  money  paid  me  by  members  of  the  Society 
since  making  my  last  report  is  $434,  which  covers  money  paid  for  fines,  dues 
and  certificates. 

The  division  of  this  money  should  be  as  follows: 

On  account  Permanent  Fund,  -  ....         $12.5  00 

On  account  General  Fund,         -----  309  00 

Making  total  of $434  00 

Your  Secretary  desires  to  call  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that 
many  who  change  their  post  office  address  fail  to  advise  him  and  therefore 
their  record  cannot  be  kept  correctly,  nor  do  they  get  the  reports  and  other 
papers  they  are  entitled  to. 

Your  Secretary  desires  also  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  designated  place  where  the  badges  of  the  Society  can  be  secured,  and 
suggest  that  some  action  in  the  matter  should  be  taken  by  the  Society.  The 
party  who  made  the  first  badges  has  gone  out  of  business  and  at  present  sev- 
eral parties  are  making  badges,  none  of  which  are  standard,  conforming  to 
the  original  design. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording-  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  General  Stockton, 

Resolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  l>e  ac- 
cepted. 

Note. — Payments  by  members,  froin  December  21,  1886,  to 
December  10,  1888,  on  account  of  fees  and  dues. 

1886.  1887. 

Dec.  28.  Col.  N.  S.  Gilson,         %^i  00  June  13.  Gen.  E.  W.  Rice,           4  00 

"     30.  Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague,     3  00  July    27.  Col.  C.  C.  Kellogg,       2  00 

1887.  Aug.  8.  Lieut.  D.  A.  Mulvane,  3  00 
Jan.      8.  Capt.  W.  A.  McLean,  3  00  Sept.  7.  Capt.  B.  R.  Sherman,    1  00 

8.  Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland,  1  00  "  8.  Capt.  Wm.  Zickerick,  3  00 

M"ch    4.  Gen.  G.  P.  Ihrie,            2  00  '■  S.   Maj.  J.  Lyman,  1  00 

"     11.  Col.  J.  J.  Hibbetts,       27  00  Sept.  14.   Capt.  J.  C.  Neely,  100 

April    9,      "       "            "                 2  00  "  "    Col.  W.  L.  Barnum,  1  00 

May  23.  Gen.  E.  F.  Winslow,  15  00  "  "    Capt.  C.  C.Chadwick,  2  00 

June     1.   Lieut.  C.  Gladding,       5  00  "  "    Capt.  H.  S.  Prophet,  2  00 

"       4.  Lieut.  L.  Stillwell,         3  00  "  "     Capt.  R.  B.  Frary,  1  00 
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1887. 

1887. 

Sept.  11; 

,  Col.  Alex.  Chambers, 
Capt.  A.  C.  Fenner, 
Gen.  0.  M.  Poe, 
Capt.  J.  D.Fagan, 
Capt.  I.  P.  Rumsey, 
Col.  D.   H.  Brush, 
Lieut.  M.  W.  Borland, 
Col.  J.  J.  Stockton, 
Capt.  Holmes  Hoge, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Col.  G.  G.  Pride, 
Gen.  Green  B.  Raum, 
Capt.  J.  A.  Smith, 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
,  1  00 
T  00 

Sept. 

11, 

11 

" 

Lieut.  H.  H.  Rood, 

2  00 

'• 

u 

Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum, 

,  1  00 

" 

" 

Lieut.  C.  Gladding, 

1  00 

" 

" 

Lt-Col.  B.  T.  Wright, 

1  00 

" 

» 

Lieut.  A.  G.  Gault, 

2  00 

" 

" 

Lieut.  C.  F.  Mattison 

,2  00 

" 

" 

Col.  D.  B.  Henderson 

,2  00 

" 

" 

Maj.  0.  C.  Towne, 

1  00 

" 

11            u 

Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson, 

1  00 

" 

" 

Maj.  Sam'l  Mahone, 

1  00 

" 

" 

Col.  W.  B.  Keeler, 

1  00 

" 

« 

Surg.  E.  Guelich, 

6  00 

'• 

" 

Capt.  R.  M.Campbell 

,1  00 

" 

" 

Surg.  E.  D.  Kittoe, 

I  00 

" 

" 

Col.  J.  N.  McArthur, 

2  00 

" 

" 

Maj.F.P.Muhlenburg, 

,  1  00 

Sept, 

,30. 

"      " 

Capt.  W.  S.  Williams, 

,  1  00 

Oct. 

7. 

" 

Lt-Col.  A.  C.  Fisk, 

2  00 

" 

1. 

" 

Capt.  S.  S.  Tripp, 

1  00 

" 

21. 

" 

Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

,  1  00 

" 

" 

"      " 

Maj.  E.  Powell, 

1  00 

" 

26. 

u              (( 

Col.  H.  T.  Noble, 

1  00 

" 

28. 

11         1( 

Col.  C.  Cadle,Jr., 

1  00 

" 

" 

I.      1. 

Maj.Jas.  S.  Reeves, 

27  00 

1888. 

" 

Maj.  W.  H.  Calkins, 

7  00 

Jan. 

18. 

"      " 

Capt.  G.  A.  Pierce, 

1  00 

" 

" 

,1 

Gen.  S.  D.  Atkins, 

2  00 

" 

" 

11 

Maj.  W.  L.  B.Jenny, 

2  00 

" 

26. 

'• 

Lieut.  Jas.  W.  Porter, 

2  00 

Feb. 

11. 

.1 

Surg.  J.  W.  Bond, 

2  00 

Mch. 

,    1. 

" 

Capt.  C.  0.  Patier, 

1  00 

Feb. 

4. 

" 

Gen.  John  McNulta, 

3  00 

May 

25. 

a        t( 

Capt.  D.  H.  Gile, 

2  00 

Aug. 

22. 

Capt.  I.  B.  Potts,  2  00 

Capt.  Jas.  Everest,  1  00 
Lt-C'lH.C.Warmoth,27  00 
Lt-Col.  A.  Jacobson,  1  00 
Gen.  W.  E.  Strong,  2  00 
Lt-Col.  Jas.  T.  How,  1  00 
Capt.  L.  Keller,  4  00 

Surg.  W.  R.  Thrall,  3  00 
Lieut.  A.  J.  Harding,  1  00 
Capt.  A.  S.  Stewart,  1  00 
Capt.  T.  N.  Stevens,  27  00 
Capt.  J.  T.  McAuley,  2  00 
Maj.  T.  J.  Cochran,  3  00 
Col.O.  L.Jackson,  2  00 
Col.  Kilburn  Knox,  8  00 
Surg.  A.  E.  Heighway,!  00 
Lieut.  G.  L.  Paddock,  1  00 
Gen.  L.  F.  Hubbard,  5  00 
Maj.  A.  F.  R.  Arndt,  It)  00 
Col.  W.  J.  Landrum,  1  00 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Hitt,  2  00 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Lakin,  2  00 
Gen.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  1  00 
Lieut.  James  Gates,  2  00 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Fidlar,  1  00 
Maj.Thos.J.Newsham,l  00 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  1  00 
Col.  G.  D.  Munson,  10  00 
Maj.  W.  C.  Henry,  2  00 
Surg.  G.  M.  Staples,  1  00 
Capt.  J.  B.  Colton,  3  00 
Lieut.  W.  S.  Scribner,2  00 
Maj.  G.  R.  Steele,  5  00 
Capt.  S.  M.  Hitt,  5  00 

Cap.A.W.McCormick,S  00 
Col.  A.  J.  Seay,  1  00 

Gen.  Geo.  P.  Ihrie,  1  00 

E.  B.  Hamilton,  1  00 

Capt.  T.  N.  Stevens,  2  00 

Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  27  00 

Col.  G.  I.  Taggart,  3  00 

Capt.  G.  W.  Sylvis,  1  00 

Col.  A.  J.  Seay,  1  00 
Gen.  J.  E.  Tourtellotte.4  00 

Capt.  W.  A.  Ruff,  2  00 
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Aug.  24.  Col.  C.  C.  Kellogg,       2  00 

Sept.    5.  Capt.  J.  Nish,  3  00 

"       "  Lt-Col.  Wm.  Avery,     3  00 

"  Lieut.  M.  W.  Borland,  1  00 

"       "  Lt-Col.  J.  M.  Dresser,  5  00 

"       "  Capt.  W.  B.  Leach,      2  00 

"       "  Capt.  M.  A.  Higley,     2  00 

"       "  Surg.  C.  Goodbrake,     1  00 

"       "  Capt.  Jos.  Pullen,  3  00 

"       "  Capt.  W.  H.  Stewart,  3  00 

"       "  Maj.  Chas.  Hipp,  5  00 

"       "  Col.  C.  Cadle,Jr.,         1  00 

"  Capt.  H.  S.  Prophet,     1  00 

"  Col.  W.  L.  Barnum,     1  00 

"       "  Surg.  W.  R.  Thrall,      1  00 

"  Col.  A.  Jacobson,  1  00 

"       "  Gen.  Jos.  Stockton,       1  00 

"  Capt.  G.  A.  Busse,        2  00 

"  Capt.J.  Dwight  Webb,5  00 

"       "  Gen.  W.  H.  Baldwin,    1  00 

"       "  Lt-Col.  C.  W.  Fisher,  4  00 

"       "  Gen.  W.  E.  Strong.       1  00 

"       "  Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap,  1  00 

"       "  Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,     1  00 

"       "  Capt.  C.C.Chadwick,!  00 

"  Lieut.  C.  T.  Mattison,  1   00 

"       "  Col.  H.  T.  Noble,  1  00 

"       "  Maj.  O.  C.  Tovvne,        1  00 

"       "  Capt.  W.  S.  Williams,  1  00 

"       "  Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland,  2  00 

"       "  Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum,  1  00 

"       "  Surg.  W.  H.  Gibbon,    1  00 

"       "  Col.  G.  A.  Pierce,         1  00 

"       "  Col.  W.  H.  Rajnor,  28  00 

"       "  Maj.  L.  H.  Evarts,        3  00 


1888. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


4- 

3. 

3. 

4. 
10. 
14. 


Lieut.  A.  N.  Reece, 
Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson 
Capt.  C  has.  Stiesmeier, 
Maj.  A.  H.  Fabrique, 
Capt.  G.  W.  Sylvis, 
Capt.  Wm.  McCrory, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Capt.  J.  G.  Everest, 
Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny, 
Capt.J.  A.  Smith, 
Capt.  D.  H.  Gile, 
Gen.  Green  B.  Raum, 
Gen.  Jno.  McArthur, 
Surg.  J.  W.  Bond, 
Capt.  L.  G.  Randall, 
Gen.  O.  M.  Poe, 
Capt.  J.  C.  Neely, 
Col.  R.  A.  Alger, 
Maj.  Wm.  Warner, 
Capt.  G.  W.  Porter, 
Lieut.  W.  C.  Clark, 
Gen.  R.  V.  Ankenj', 
Col.  Chas.  G.  Mayers 
Maj.  T.  J.  Newsham, 
Lt-Col.  B.  T.  Wright 
Gen.  J.  M.  Rusk, 
Capt.  B.  R.  Sherman, 
Surg.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin, 
Lieut.  H.  O.  Dwight, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Wright, 
Lieut.  Jno.  B.  Fidlar, 
Lieut.  H.  L.  Gray, 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Fisher, 
Lieut.  F.  S.  Allen, 
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00 
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General  Chetlain: — I  would  make  one  suggestion;  that  is,  in 
looking  over  the  list  of  our  members,  I  find  that  by  some  oversight 
the  names  of  dead  members  are  carried  from  year  to  year  in 
the  list.  It  makes  no  difference,  because  you  know  the  fact;  but 
these  publications  going  into  the  prominent  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, they  ought  to  be  correct.  Also,  there  are  some  four  or  five  in 
the  last  list  dead,  carried  forward  in  the 

The  Recording  Secretary: — All  have  died  within  the  last  year. 
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General  Chetlain: — Lieutenant  Borland  is  carried  on  the  live 
list;  I  think  he  has  been  dead  five  years. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — I  never  have  been  notified. 

The  President: — I  think,  if  some  one  will  take  the  pains  to  no- 
tify the  Secretary,  he  will  put  it  in  the  list.  There  is  no  use  noti- 
fying him  that  a  man  is  dead  until  we  know  he  is  dead;  we 
are  dying  fast  enough,  anyhow. 

General  Dodge :^I  move  that  the  Recording  Secretary  be 
requested  to  designate  some  person  to  furnish  the  badges. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — That  question  has  come  up  to  me 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  different  badges.  They  are  making 
them  various  sizes,  of  all  kinds  of  gold,  and  also  of  very  cheap 
silver.  Our  members  are  buying  them.  Of  course,  we  can't  pre- 
vent them  from  buying  them;  but  if  a  member  wants  one,  he 
wants  it  right.  The  original  dies  from  which  our  badges  were 
struck  have  been  destroyed.  The  badge  was  originally  designed 
by  General  Hickenlooper,  General  Yorke  and  General  Force. 

The  President: — I  should  think  that  Tiffany  would  manufacture 
them. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — He  made  the  dies  originally,  but 
has  destroyed  them,  and  won't  make  others  without  this  approval. 
I  have  investigated,  and  he  won't  do  it. 

Colonel  Dresser: — It  would  be  well  enough  to  suggest  to 
the  Secretary  in  making  these  badges  that  a  certain  fineness  of 
gold  should  be  provided  for — not  less  than  14  karat. 

The  motion  of  General  Dodge  was  carried. 

The  President: — The  next  report  is  the  report  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY  S    REPORT. 

Toledo,  O.,  September  5,  ISSS. 
To  the  President  a7id  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Arjny  of  the  Temiessec: 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  official  notice,  or  call,  for  this  meeting,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Notices  addressed  to, 
Dr.  N.  Bostwick,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.        Col.  O.  D.  Kinsman,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Gen.  E.  A.  Carr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Col.  Sam'l  Mahon,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Gen.  D.  E.  Coon,  Washington  City.     Col.  J.  S.  Menker,  New  York  City, 
Capt.  C.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  Ills.       Capt.  J.  L.  Ogg,  Greenville,  Ind. 
Maj.  Wm.McKee  Dunn, San  Fran'co.  Col.  B.  H.  Peterson,  New  Orleans. 
Maj.  R.  H.  Fonts,  Carrolton,  O.  Maj.  R.  M.  Thompson, Wash't'n  C'y. 

Col.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Greenville,  O.  Gen.  T.  W.  Sanford,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Capt.  H.  J.  Gleason,  Chicago,  Ills.      Capt.  J.  T.  Smith,  Washington  City. 
Capt.  T.  H.  Griffin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.      Maj.  J.  J.  Safely,  Washington  City. 
Gen.  B.  Hancock,  Chicago,  Ills.  Capt.  F.  T.  Woodward,  St.  Louis. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  B.  Hart,  Chicago,  Ills.    Capt.  C.  H.  Warren,  Salt  Lake. 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Hunting,  Chicago,  Ills.      Dr.  I.  R.  Zearing,  Chicago,  Ills. 
have  been  returned  "  not  delivered,"  indicating  some  change  in  the  recorded 
addresses,  of  which  your  Secretary  has  not  been  advised.     If  any  of   the 
members  present  possess  knowledge  of  the  correct  post  office  addresses  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  named,  they  will  please  communicate  it. 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  accompanying  letters  and 
telegrams  received  from  absent  members. 

It  is  also  my  painful  duty  to  officially  advise  you  of  the  deaths,  and  submit 
biographical  sketches,  of  the  following  named  members  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Jacob  Keller,  at  Steetsville,  Ills.,  May  21,  1887. 
General  Richard  Rowett,  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  July  13, 1887. 
Captain  A.  S.  Skilton,  at  Monroeville,  O.,  July  27,  1887. 
Colonel  James  Tullis,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sept,  13,  1887. 
Colonel  Theo.  Meumann,  at  East  St.  Louis,  Ills.,  Nov.  23,  1887. 
General  Alex.  Chambers,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  2,  1888. 
Colonel  C.  W.  Moulton,  at  New  York  City  Jan.  24,  1888. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Heighway,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan,  25,  1888. 
Lieutenant  Martin  Beem,  at  Stanton,  Neb.,  May  1,  1888. 
Colonel  A.  H.  Markland,  at  Washington  City,  May  25,  1888. 
I  have  befoie  called  your  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  promptly  obtaining 
correct  data  from  which  to  compile  a  brief  history  of  the  lives  and  military 
services  of  deceased  members;  I   have  made  repeated  efforts  to  have  such 
sketches  prepared  by   the  members  themselves,  and   forwarded   to  me,  for 
reference  whenever  occasion  required.     I  trust  members  will  waive  unjustified 
modesty,  and  promptly  comply  with  such  a  reasonable  request. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.    HiCKENLOOPER, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
I  also  report  sales  of  Vols.  3  and  4  Combined  Reports  to  Colonel  Sloan, 
General  Strong,  Major  Dawes,  General  Force,  and  Colonel  Hodges,  to  the  lat- 
ter two  set,  receiving  $22.50,  for  which  find  check  to  order  of  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  General  Chetlain,  report  was  accepted. 
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TELEGRAMS. 


Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  September  5,  1888. 
Hearty  greetings.     Too  far  to  mingle  personally  in  jour  reminiscences  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  but  do  so  in  spirit. 

O.  O.  Howard. 


DuLUTH,  Minn.,  September  5,  ISSS. 
Please   give   my  kind   regards   and  sincere  regrets  to  all,  especially  to  my 
comrades  of  the  3rd  Division   17th  Corps,  and  to  the  otficers  of  the  Society. 
1  had  planned  and  expected  to  come  and  help  in  the  welcome  to  my  old  home 
but  important  business  engagements  prevent. 

George  E.   Wells. 


Chicago,  III.,  September  5,  1888. 
Serious  complications  have  arisen  which  compel  me  to  remain  in  Chicago 
to  attend  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  western  roads  to-day.  Another 
meeting  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  roads  is  called  for  tomorrow 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Toledo.  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings 
of  disappointment. 

TOHN    McNuLTA. 


Dallas,  Texas,  September  4,  1888. 
Not  receiving  notice    of  change  in  date  of  meeting  in  time,  cannot  attend 
this  year.     Party  of  us  en-route  Columbus  via  battlefields  Vicksburgh,  Atlan- 
ta, Chattanooga.     Hope  to  meet  you  all  next  week  in  Columbus. 

A.  C.  FiSK. 


Collins,  O.,  September  6,  1888. 
Sorry  I  cannot  meet  with  the  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

J.  Mitchell. 

Alton,  III.,  September  5,  1S88. 

I  am  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  with  you. 

Dr.  E.  GuELiCH. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  C,  1888. 
Owing  to  an  accident  to  the  machinery  of  the  Michigan,  I  rsgret  to  say 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  her  present  at  Toledo  during  the  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  as  was  intended. 

D.  B.  Harmony, 
Acting  Secretary  Navy. 
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LETTERS. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 

The  President  acknowledges  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation  of  the  Societj-of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  be  present  at  its  twenty-first  annual  reunion, 
to  be  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  September  5th  and  Gth,  and  regrets  that  its 
acceptance  is  impracticable. 

Tuesday,  August  21st,  1888. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Augttst  17,  1888. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation,  through  jou, 
to  be  present  at  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  tlie  city  of  Toledo,  September  5th  and  Gth. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  several  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  have  found  them  full  of  interest.  I  would  be  glad 
to  meet  with  you  again  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  wish  to  be 
present  with  you. 

May  I  present,  through  you,  a  comrade's  greeting  to  the  survivors  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  truly  Aours, 

Benj.    Harrison. 


Calumet  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  18,  1888. 

I  am  grievously  disappointed  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  "Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  September,  as  I  have  expected  to  do.  But  events  have 
transpired  that  will  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  at  home  all  the  time  for 
iiome  weeks.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  building  the  Memorial  Hall  here  at  my 
residence  and  cannot  leave  even  for  a  few  daj's  until  the  workmen  are  through. 

Be  assured  of  my  appreciation  of  your  remembrance  of  me  on  this  occasion. 
General  Logan  was  so  proud  of  that  gallant  army  and  his  connection  w-ith  it, 
that  I  feel  it  a  personal  loss  not  to  be  present  at  every  one  of  these  reunions 
where  I  should  be  able  to  greet  the  few  survivors  that  meet  with  depleted 
numbers  every  year. 

Please  present  my  thanks  and  kindlv  greetings  to  them,  and  believe  me. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 


Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  1888. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  very  kind  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  Toledo,  September  5th  and  Gth,  ISSS.  Please 
convey  to  the  committee  my  sincere  thanks  with  the  assurance  of  my  regret 
that  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  me  lo  attend  the  reunion. 
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With  fraternal  regards  to  all  my  old    comrades   of  tlie   Arm}-  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, I  am, 

Yours  very   truly, 

J.    M.     SCHOFIELD. 


Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Aiigust  2S,  ISSS. 
It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the  reunion 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  year. 

I  cherish  in  my  heart  the  interest  my  father  always  took,  up  to  the  dav  of 
his  death,  in.  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  the  officers  of 
that  army  who  were  his  comrades  for  three  years  of  the  war,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  his  friends. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  D.  Grant. 


Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.,  Aiiffust  21,  18S8. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cordial  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Toledo  on  the  6th  and  7th  proximo, 
and  should  be  pleased  if  my  duties  here  would  permit  of  a  visit  to  Ohio  on 
that  date,  and  of  my  making  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  your  Society. 

But  I  can  only  return  for  your  courtesy  my  hearty  thanks  and  beg  you  to 
accept  my  sincere  regrets  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  on  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion.  Very  truly  yours, 

Levi  P.  Mortox. 


Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1888. 
I   regret  exceedingly   that   circumstances    are    such  that    I    will    be    again 
deprived  of  meeting  with  my  old  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.     I  had  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you  this  year, 
but  find  it  is  impossible.     Please  convey  to  the  comrades  my  regrets. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  ^L  Rusk. 


Waterloo,  Lv.,  Sept.  3,  1888. 
Most  sincerelv  do  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  twenty -first   re- 
union of  our  Society,  but  it  is  impossible.     Business  engagements  require  my 
presence  here,  and   I  can  only  pray   the  reunion  will  be  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  all  who  may  be  privileged  to  attend. 
With  sincere  personal  and  fraternal  regrets. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bl'ren  R.  Sherman. 
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Davenport,  I  a.,  August  18,  188S. 
Your  invitation  received  to  attend  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  regret  that  my  duties  on  a  daily 
paper  are  so  exacting  I  cannot  be  with  you,  and  still  more  from  the  fact  that 
last  reunion  was  held  only  across  the  river  from  me,  at  Rock  Island,  where 
I  worked  hard  for  the  success  it  proved,  as  I  trust. 

Very  respectfully, 

Add.  H.  Sanders. 


Leadville,  Colo.,  August  20,  1S8S. 
I  have  your  card  reminding  me  of   our  annual  reunion.     I  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  present.     Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Ariny  of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Kellogg. 


Lancaster,  Ky.,  Sept.  1,  1888. 
I   am  prevented   from   attending  the   annual   meeting  of  the    Society    at 
Toledo  by  professional  engagements.     This  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me. 
and  the  more  so  as  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Society. 

Please  say  to  my  comrades,  that  though  absent  in  body,  they  are  ever  pres- 
ent with  me  in  memory,  and  the  aifection  I  have  for  every  one  of  that  grand 
old  army  will  continue  as  long  as  I  am  pernnitted  to  remain  upon  "  the  old 
camp  ground."  Faithfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Landram. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  August  27,  1888. 

I  am  compelled,  with  very  great  reluctance,  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
at  Toledo  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  September. 

I  shall  be  in  the  far  Northwest  at  that  time,  but  shall  never  cease  to  wish 
the  Society  individually  and  collectively  every  blessing  and  happiness  that 
Providence  and  a  grateful  country  can  bestow. 

Again  regretting  that  I  am  not  to  be  with  you,  I  am  most  cordially  and  sin- 
cerely your  friend  and  comrade,  James  H.  Wilson. 


Fort  Dodge,  I  a.,  August  29,  1888. 
I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  present 
and  again  take  my  comrades  by  the  hand,  as  it  would  also  please  me  to  visit 
your  city,  but  matters  over  which  I  have  no  control  will  prevent.  1  shall 
wish  for  each  member  of  the  Society  a  happy  reunion  at  your  city,  and  that 
their  lives  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  many  such  festivities  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 
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Bloomington,  Ills.,  Sept.  4,  1888. 

I  had  promised  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  mj  old  regiment  on  Friday 
this  week  at  Decatur,  Ills.,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  our  meeting  at 
Toledo  occurred  at  the  same  time.  Now  you  know  the  disappointment  I  feel 
to  be  unable  to  meet  my  comrades  of  the  Tennessee,  assembled  this  year  in 
Toledo,  where  we  had  our  very  pleasant  meeting  in  1873.  The  best  I  can  do, 
however,  this  year  is  to  send  my  hearty  greetings  with  sincere  wishes  for  the 
usual  good  time  and  the  hope  of  meeting  yon  and  all  the  rest  at  next  year's 
reunion. 

I  shall  arrange  a  little  banquet  on  next  Thursday  evening  with  Mrs.  R.  and 
the  little  ones  at  the  festive  board,  where  we  will  be  with  you  in  spirit, 
and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  every  one  of  the 
"  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

I  suppose  that  Colonel  Dawes,  Captain  Mattox,  General  Hickenlooper, 
Colonel  Cadle,  General  Walcutt,  in  fact  all  of  the  dear  ones  who  usually  at- 
tend, will  enjoy  the  meeting  with  you;  remember  me  to  them   all,  please,  and 

express  my  regrets. 

Always  yours  to  command, 

Christian  Riebsame. 
Cannot  you  and  Mattox  and  some  of  the  other  Cincinnatians  extend  your 
vacation   and   com.e  to  Bloomington  .?     The  latchstring  hangs  out.     I   hope 
you  will  not  allow   Uncle  Billy  to  refuse  the  Presidency  of  our  Society;  I 
want  to  see  him  remain  in  harness  during  his  precious  life.  Chris. 


War  Department,  Medical  Purveying  Depot,  ] 
San  Francisco,  August  29,  1S8S.  S 

Enclosed  please  find  check  in  your  favor  for  five  dollars,  which  amount  you 
will  please  apply  in  liquidation  of  my  annual  dues  to  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  as  I  am  in  arrears  either  three  ox  four  years. 

Please  acknowledge  same  and  oblige,' 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

B.  J.  D.  Ikwin. 


New  Orleans,  August  24,  ISSS. 
I  came  here  from  the  country  fully  determined  to  join  you  at  the  reunion  at 
Toledo,  but  the  recent  big  storm  on  this  coast  and  in  this  city  so  disarranged 
and  confused  all  business  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  leave,  so  please 
represent  me  by  enjoying  every  thing  doubly,  and  extend  to  old  friends  and 
comrades  for  me  my  warmest  wishes  for  their  health,  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity. Yours, 

Ed.  Jonas. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  29,  1888. 
I  envy  those  who  can  say,  "  I  never  miss  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee."     It  is  not  so  with  me.      Much   as  I  desired  to 
attend  this  meeting,  I  cannot.     I  feel  proud  of  my  membership  and  grateful 
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for  your  courteous  invitation.  I  extend  my  greeting  to  the  old  comrades, 
trusting  the  meeting  may  be  a  repetition  of  former  ones,  a  joyous  and  happy 
re-union. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Wm.  B.  Leach. 


Edwardsville,  III.,  September  4,  18S8. 

Until  the  last  moment  I  expected  to  be  with  you  on  the  5th  and  6th,  but 
being  placed  in  command  of  a  meeting  of  veterans  here  which  meet  on  the 
same  date,  I  feel  that  my  duty  is  here.  You  will  remember  me  as  com- 
mander of  the  picket  line  about  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the  Summer  of  1863, 
when  we  had  some  jolly  times.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  General  Sher- 
man and  all  members  of  the  Society,  and  my  regrets  for  my  enforced  absence. 
With  a  soldier's  love, 

I  am  yours,  with  respect, 

Thomas  ].  Newsham. 


Madison,   Wis.,  September  3,  18S8. 

Enclosed   please  find  draft  on  New  York  for  .$8.00,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
sum  I  owe  for  dues  to  the  Society. 

I  feel  much  disappointed  that  I   cannot  be  with  you,  but  life  is  full  of  such 
disappointments. 

Hoping  you  will  have  as  good  a  time  as  when  we  last  met  at  Toledo, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.   G.   Mayers. 


Seabright,  N.  J.,  August  30,  1888. 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  that  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent me  from  attending  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,"to  be  held  in  your  magnificent  city  of  Toledo,  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  September  of  this  year. 

How  tempus  dOQsficgit.     A  new  generation  walks  our  streets,  sits  in  our 

school-room,  and  turns  the  leaves  of  history  to  learn  about  the  great  struggle 

out  of  which  the  Nation  had  its  new  birth  of  freedom.     The  ranks  of  the  old 

army  begin  to  thin  out  rapidly,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  last  survivor  of 

the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  pitch  his  tent  on  the  camping  ground  Eternal. 

God  grant  that  we  may  all  be  found,  at  the  final  roll  call,  in  the  ranks  of 

those  who  shall  forever  abide  in  "that  better  country,  that  is  a  heavenly!" 

God  bless  our  old  chief,  General  Sherman,  and  spare  him  for  many  a  reunion 

with  us  before  he,  too,  shall  join  the  silent  majority  —  he  the  last  of  the  gre^t 

trio  who  led  us  to  victory!     God  bless  you,  every  one!     Amen. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
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Bible  House,  ] 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  August  HI,  18SS.  \ 

Your  notification  ot'  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, at  Toledo,  is  at  hand.  I  regret  that,  even  by  making  a  forced  march, 
I  could  hardly  be  on  hand  in  time.  Unavoidable  distance  prevents  my 
attendance;  but  I  wish,  by  this  note,  to  testify  to  the  pleasure  of  memory  and 
imagination  which  an  invitation  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society  always  excites 
within  me,  and  also  to  the  unfailing  delight  afforded  by  the  perusal  of  the 
annual  reports,  so  rich  in  history  and  in  reminiscence. 

It  has  not  tallen  to  my  lot  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Society  since  those 
first  meetings  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Raleigh;  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  during  the  twenty  years  of  my  residence  in  this  city,  I  have  seen  but 
three,  namely,  General  Grant,  General  Sherman  and,  more  recently.  General 
O.  O.  Howard.  But  let  it  be  it  known  that  there  is  an  outpost  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  over  here,  where  any  straying  member  of  the  Societv  may 
be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

May  the  meeting  at  Toledo  be  as  successful  and  as  full  of  pleasure  and 
profit  as  ever. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  O.   Dwight. 


Elgin,  III.,  August  IS,  1S88. 
I  am  almost  vexed  at  tne  ill-luck  which  yearly  prevents  my  meeting  with 
our  Society.  Years  ago  we  fixed  the  time  of  annual  reunion  of  my  old  regi- 
ment on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September  (the  anniversary  of  our  going 
into  enlistment  camp  in  1S61),  and  our  Society  has  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
Last  year  our  time  of  meeting  was  changed,  at  my  request,  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday, and,  by  provoking  coincidence,  the  date  of  our  Society  meeting  had 
to  be  changed,  and  again  falls  upon  same  date.  I  cannot  leave  the  "  boys," 
and  so  can  only   send      on  regrets,  more  earnest  and   sincere  than  you  can 

imagine. 

Very  truly  yours, 
^  John   S.   Wilcox. 


San  Diego,  Cal.,  August  31,  1SS8. 

Notice  of  the  reunion  ot  our  Society,  September  5th  and  6th,  ISSS,  is 
received.  I  am  again  unable  to  attend.  My  beloved  wife,  who  had  been  ill 
so  long,  died  May  23,  1888,  of  cancer  of  mesentery. 

I  propose  to  take  her  remains  east,  but  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  me  to 
lav  over  at  Toledo.  My  comrades  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure.  Next  year,  if 
I  live  so  long,  I  will  be  with  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  my  com- 
rades will  remember  her  who  dressed  their  wounds  and  gave  them  water  on 
the  steamer  Hannibal,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  April  6,  1802.  Perhaps 
some  will  be  present  who  were  moved  from  the  battlefield,  during  the  seige  of 
Lexington,  Mo.,  ISGl,  when  wounded,  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  obtained 
from  General  Price  through  her  personal  application. 
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Perhaps  others  may  remember  their  indebtedness  to  her  for  saving  their 
baggage  on  that  occasion,  when  others'  was  all  lost. 

In  ISGl  we  were  in  a  slave  state.  All  our  Union  and  Southern  neighbors 
had  fled.  And  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  the  front,  she  turned  the 
key  in  the  door  and  joined  me,  rather  than  remain  inactive  at  home. 

The  consciousness  that  she  was  near  sustained  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
military  duties.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  stauncli  abolitionist,  and  was  in 
earnest  for  every  man  to  serve  his  country  without  shirking.  None  such 
would  ever  retain  her  love  or  respect.  Her  younger  brother  served  four 
years  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  died,  soon  after  the  war,  from  disease 
contracted  in  service.  Her  mother,  only  surviving  relative,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  soon  followed.  Now  she  has  no  relatives  to  mourn  her  sad  fate 
but  her  unhappy  husband. 

Very  respectfully,  your  comrade  in  arms, 

F.  C.   Nichols. 


West  Point,  N.  Y.,  September  i,  18SS. 

To  my  great  regret  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  present  at  our  twenty - 
first  annual  reunion  on  the  5th  and  6th  insts.  at  Toledo,  important  business 
engagements  requiring  my  presence  in  New  York  at  that  time.  But  as  I  have 
stated  to  General  Sherman,  I  shall  be  free  next  year,  and  promise  myself  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  Believe  me  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Toledo 
meeting. 

^'er■^'  faithfully  j'ours, 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


Chester,  Illinois,  August  31,  1888. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  notice  and  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual reunion  of  the.  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Words  fail  to 
express  my  desire  to  be  with  you,  but  a  soldiers'  reunion  at  Duquoin  and  a 
regimental  reunion  of  the  10th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  President,  at  Quincy,  all  coming  so  near  the  same  time,  to- 
gether with  age,  poverty,  and  as  Burns  would  say,  the  "  Damnation  of  Expen- 
ses "  precludes  the  possibility  of  so  doing. 

Best  wishes  to  all  who  went  marching  through  Georgia. 
I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

R.  H.  Mann. 


Greenfield,  Ind.,  August 23,  1888. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  a  year  or 
two  back  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  had  got   my  post   ofiice   address 
wrong  in  some  way.     I  and  wife  will  probably  attend  the  meeting  next  month 
in  your  city. 

Please  communicate  to  me  what  arrangements  about  transportation,  etc. 
Verj-  respectfully, 

Adams  L.  06g. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  2G.  ISSS. 
I  had  fuUv  expected  until  recently  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee   at  Toledo       But  I  am  a  member  of  "The 
Assembled  Wisdom  ",  otherwise  called  the  American  Congress,  and  mv  ofii 
cial  duties  as  such  will  detain  me  in  this  city  at  that  time. 

Your  comrade, 

J.    Lyman. 


Peoria,  Illinois,  September  4,  1888. 
At  the  last  moment  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  the  pleasure  I  had  anticipa- 
ted in  meeting  with  you  at  Toledo. 

I    had    looked    forward  to  this    meeting  with  great  pleasure,  knowing  you 
would  have  a  pleasant  meeting. 

Hoping  to  be  at  the  next  roll  call,  and  with  best  wishes  to  all  the  comrades, 
I  am,  yours  verv  truly, 

RoBT.  M   Campbell. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  August.  18,  1888. 
Your  cordial  invitation  to  our  Society  came  to  hand  to-day. 
I  am  obliged  to  be  in  New  York  on  September  6th,  consequently    will  not 
be  able  to  attend. 

Trusting  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  pleasant  one  as  usual,  I  am, 
^'ery  respectfulh-, 

F.  H.  Magdeburg. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21,  1888. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  I  regret  that  official  duties  and  pressing  en- 
gagements will  prevent  me  from  meeting  with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  on  the  5th  and  6th  proximo. 

Commend   me  to  all  our  comrades,  and  wish  them  for  me  a  glorious  re- 
union. 

Fraternally  yours. 

W.     S.     ROSECRANS. 


Chicago,  Ills.,  August  20,  1888. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  Toledo  on  September 
5th  and  6th  next.  I  am  planning  to  attend  the  G  A.  R  National  Encamp- 
ment at  Columbus  and  cannot  devote  time  to  both  occasions. 

Hoping  you  may  have  an  enjoyable  reunion,  and  thanking  30U  for  the  kind 

invitation,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Benj.  F.  Monroe. 


Galesburg,  Mich.,  August  6,  1888. 
I  received  on  the  30th  ult.  your  official  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
Society   at  Toledo,   O.,   September  5th   and   6th,  and   as   I   had    previously 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  1st  Bat. 
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13th  U.  S.  Inlantry  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  31  to  September  3,  and 
have  never  seen  the  comrades  of  the  Battahon  since  the  war,  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not be  with  you. 

Smcerely  yours, 

Frank  P,  Muhlenberu. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Atigust  29,  188S. 
I  regret  exceedmgly  that  business  engagements  prevent  my  being  at  the  an- 
nua! reunion  of  our  grand  old  army  (or  the  remnant  of  it)  at  Toledo,  O.,  on 
September  5th  and  6th.     I  had  hoped  to  be  there.     I  wish  yo\.\  a  good  meet- 
mg  and  pleasant  reunion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Hamilton. 


Havana,  Ills.,  Sept.  4,  ISSS. 
Agam   I    forego  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  I    am   well   assured  that  my  absence  will 
not  prevent  your  having  a  good  time  of  it  in  Toledo. 

The  best  excuse  I  have  to  make  for  not  being  with  you  this  year  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  years  in  which  we  have  a  President  to  make,  and  just  at  this  par- 
ticular time 

I  have  son>e  work  to  do 
For  young  Tippecanoe, 
And  Mr.  Morton  too. 

With  kind  regards  for  all,  outside  of  politics,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Ruggles. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  3,  1SS8. 
With  great  regret  I  find  it  impossible   to  attend  this  year's  reunion  of  the 
Society.     Remember  me  to  all  with  kindly  greetings. 

I  trvist  and  hope  that  comrades  present  will  have  a  glorious  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  V.  Ankeny. 


Freeport,  Ills.,  SeJ>i.  23,  1SS8. 
Owing  to  engagement  made  before  General  Sherman  changed  the  date  of 
the  reunion  at  Toledo,  I  am  unable  to  attend  this  year. 
Please  inform  my  comrades.  Truly  yours, 

Smith  D.  Atkins. 


Peoria,  Ills.,  August  17,  1888. 

Your  kind  and  beautiful  invitation  to  attend  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Tennessee  just  received,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend this  year  at  your  beautiful  city. 

The  date   fixed   upon  comes   the   same   week  as  the  opening  of  our  city 
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schools,  and  is  the  week  of  all  weeks  to  be  at  home,  as  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  the  school  children  as  long  as  I  remain  m  the  book  trade. 

Hope  the  committee  appointed   to  select  time  and  place  for  next  year  will 
select  last  of  September  or  first  of  October. 

Yours  cordially,  S    S.  Tripp. 


St.  Paul,  Mixn.,  Sept.  1,  1888. 

The  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  received  m  my  absence  from  home, 
hence  the  delay  in  answermg.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  my  business  at  this  time  will  not  permit.  Please  extend  to  the  com- 
mittees my  thanks  for  the  cordial  invitation,  and  hoping  the  Society  will  have 
their  usual  good  time,  I  remain, 

V^ery  respectfully  yours, 

H.  L.  Gray. 


Saguache,  Cal.,  A7cgust  -26,  1888. 
Your  very  kind  invitation  to  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  received.     I  am  very  sorry  that  my  business  is 
such  that  I  will  not  be  able   to  be   with  you  in  person,  but  will  be  in  spirit. 
Knowing  that  you  will  have  a  good  time,  I  am. 
Yours  fraternally, 

G.    W     E.MERSON. 


Cincinnati,  O  ,  Sept.  4,  1888. 
I  regret  that,  at  the  last  moment,  I  am  compelled  on  account  of  sickness  to 
forego  the  pleasure  I  had  anticipated   in   accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  your  beautiful  city  on  the  5th  and  Gth  inst. 
With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  meeting, 
I  remain,  fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Thornton. 


State  of  Nebraska,  Executive  Department,) 
Lincoln,  August  26,  1888.         ) 

General  John  W.  Fuller. 
Toledo,  Ohio: 

My  Dear  General: — Thanking  you  for  the  kind  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Toledo, 
on  the  Gth  and  7th  of  September  next,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  I  have 
engagements  already  made  within  the  state  for  those  dates,  which  will  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  attendance. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 

meeting  again  the  members  of  our  noble  organization. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Verv  truly  yours. 
Dictated— F.  '  John  M.  Thayer. 
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War  Department,  Medical  Purveying  Depot,) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  IS,  1888.         \ 

General  John  W.  Fuller, 

Chairina7i  Local  Executive  Committee,  Toledo^  O.: 
General: — I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  twentj-first  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  5th  and  6th 
proximo. 

Wishing  you  all  a  happy  reunion,  I  remain, 

Yours,  fraternally,  etc., 

B.  J.  D.  Irwin, 
Lieiitenant-Colo7icl  and  Brevet- Colonel,  U.  S.  Army. 


Ottawa,  O.,  Sept.  1,  1888. 
General  J.  W.  Fuller: 

Regret  that  engagements   East  make   it   impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you 
next  Thursday. 

General  A.  V.  Rice. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aiigust  23,  1888. 
General  J.   W.  Fuller, 

Chairmaji  Committee  oii  Invitations: 
Dear  General: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of-  the  Society  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Tennessee,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  next,  and  it  is  with  regret  I 
am  compelled  to  announce  my  inability  to  be  with  you  at  that  time.  A 
prior  engagement  had  been  made  to  attend  a  series  of  agricultural  fairs  with 
some  of  my  fine  cattle,  that  will  keep  me  fully  occupied  till  after  the  14th  of 
September.  Trusting  that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  reunion, 
and  with  kindest  regards  to  yourself  personally,  and  to  all  my  acquaintances 
of  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  am,  as  ever, 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

Leonard  F.  Ross. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  2,  1888. 
Colonel  Lafayette  Lyttle, 
Toledo,  Ohio: 
My  Dear  Colonel: — Your  favor  of  yesterday,  inviting  me  to  respond 
to  the  toast,  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  your  city,  September  6th,  is  just  received.     It 
would  aiford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  and  comply  with 
your  wishes,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent  at  that 
time,  owing  to  press  of  work  which  will  be  crowded  upon  me  on  the  eve 
of  the  National    Encampment.     However,  I  will  not  definitely  decline.     If 
I  can  arrange  to  be  with  you,  I  will  notify  you. 

Yours,  in  F.  C.  and  L., 

John  P.  Rea, 
Com  mander-tn- Chief . 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  16,  ISSS. 
General  L.  F.  Lyttle, 
Toledo,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  vours  of  August  14th.  Before  this  you 
have,  no  doubt,  received  mine  of  the  13th,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  in  answering  your  first  letter,  and  saying  that  -while  I  want  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting,  still,  as  I  cannot  decide  for  about  a  couple  of  weeks 
whether  I  can  be,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  best,  under  the  circumstances, 
for  your  committee  to  select  some  one  else  to  respond  to  the  toast  you 
assigned  me. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  wish  expressed  that  I  should  be  present, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  F.   How. 

The  President: — The  next  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  I  call  on  General  Force,  who  presented  following 
report: 

TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Treasurer's  Office, 

Cincinnati,  August  31,  188S. 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Permanent  Fund  contained  .111,000 
of  government  bonds  and  .$852.15  in  cash. 

Since  then  it  has  received,  interest  on  government  bonds,  $455,  and  from 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary,  $1G0,  making  a  total  of  cash, 
$1467.15. 

The  expenditure  has  been  .$622.50  for  a  U.  S.  four  per  cent,  registered 
bond  for  ,$500,  .$36.85,  part  payment  of  the  cost  of  printing  700  copies  of  the 
report  of  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  making  a  total  expenditure, 
.$1016.73. 

There  is  now  in  this  fund  $11,500  of  registered  bonds  and  .$450.42  in  cash. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  I  said  a  bond  for  $1,000  would  be  added  in  the 
coming  year  to  the  Permanent  Fund.  It  seemed  a  prediction  easily  made,  as 
the  cash  then  in  the  fund,  together  with  the  interest  on  bonds  for  one  j'ear, 
would  be  enough  to  make  the  purchase.  But  continued  drafts  made  upon  it 
by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  the  General  Fund  to  meet  the  necessary, 
current  expenses  of  the  Society,  made  such  purchase  impracticable,  and  a 
bond  for  $500  was  bought. 

The  Society  has  for  the  last  two  years  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  money 
from  the  Permanent  Fund  to  the  General  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
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necessar\'  current  expenses.  In  the  past  3'ear,  covered  b_v  this  report,  I  have, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  made  no  transfer  from  one 
fund  to  another,  but  have  paid  directly  from  the  Permanent  Fund  so  much  of 
the  bills  necessary  to  be  paid  as  the  General  Fund  failed  to  pay. 

On  the  5th  of  August  I  received  from  the  Recording  Secretary  his  check 
for  $18.15,  and  his  receipt^  bill  against  the  Society  for  $48.85,  making 
together  $67,  to  be  taken  as  a  remittance  of  $12  to  the  General  Fund  and 
$55  to  the  Permanent  Fund.  I  at  once  entered  the  check  as  so  much  paid 
into  the  Permanent  Fund,  and  as  soon  as  the  account  was  approved  by  the 
President,  I  entered  $12  of  it  in  the  General  Fund  and  the  remaining  $30.85 
in  the  Permanent  Fund  as  received  from,  and  paid  back  to.  the  Recording 
Secretary. 

GENERAL     FUND. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  was  nothing  in  the  General  Fund, 
Since  then  it  has  received  from  the  Recording  Secretary  $274. 

The  expenditure  has  been:  For  framing  and  boxing  resolutions  as  ordered 
by  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  $16.50;  outlay  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for 
postage  and  express  in  1885,  1886  and  1887,  $52.10;  bill  of  Mr.  Whittaker  for 
reporting  and  transcribing  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Detroit,  $60;  bill 
of  the  Sate  Deposit  Company  for  keeping  the  bonds  belonging  to  the  Society 
from  l^fovember  3,  1887,  to  November  3,  1888,  $6.90;  payment  of  portion  of 
account  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  postage  and  express  in  1887  and  1888, 
$12;  and  payment  of  portion  of  the  bill  for  printing  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting,  $120.50,  making  a  total  of  $274. 

I  formerly  kept  the  bonds  of  the  Society  in  my  box  in  the  Safe  Deposit 
Company.  For  the  past  year  I  have  put  them  in  the  direct  custody  of  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  kept  only  the  certificate  of  deposit  \%  my  box. 
Hence  the  charge  this  year  for  their  keeping. 

Nothing  has  been  paid  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  postage,  express 
and  other  necessary  expenses  since  November,  1883,  because  no  bill  has  been 
presented.     There  is  an  amount  due;   I  do  not  know  how  much. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  General  Fund. 

My  balance  in  bank  is  eighty  cents  greater  than  is  shown  by  my  accounts, 
and  has  been  so  since  April  29,  1885,  when,  having  to  pay  a  bill  of  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.  for  eighty  cents,  and  not  wishing  to  draw  a  check  for  that 
amount,  I  paid  it  from  my  own  pocket,  and  have  not  yet  drawn  out  the 
amount. 

Tn  my  report  to  the  last  meeting  I  stated  that  the  purpose  with  which  I 
undertook  the  office  of  treasurer,  to  build  up  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,000, 
was  accomplished;  and  its  utility  in  meeting  the  expense,  of  meeting  the 
continually  increasing  deficiency  of  the  annual  dues  to  pay  the  current 
annual  expenses  of  the  Society,  had  been  demonstrated,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  me  to  give  place  to  another.  I  understood,  until  the  meeting  had 
adjourned,  that  another  had  been  elected  my  successor.  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  Society  for  repeated  election  to  office;  but  as  I  am  now  with 
out  business  and  without  income,  and   too   old   to  hope  for  either,  it  is  not 
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suitable  that  I  should  have  the  lesponsibiHty  of  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society'. 

I  have  brought  with  me  the  vouchers  of  the  past  year  and  my  boolcs,  my 
reports  and  vouchers  from  the  organization  of  the  Society  to  this  date,  that 
they  may  all  be  examined  by  the  committee  appointed  to  audit  mv  report, 
before  they  are  handed  over  to  my  successor. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 

The  President: — It  is  manifest  to  me  that  we  are  coming  to  the 
turning-point  of  our  history.  I  guess  we  are  going  a  Httle  back- 
ward now  ;  the  receipts  are  below  the  expenditures.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  General  Force. 

General  Belknap  : — I  hear  with  pain  that  General  Force  intends 
to  refuse  a  re-election,  but  1  suppose  we  have  got  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  that  part 
of  the  report  referring  to  the  resignation  of  General  Force  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

General  Force  : — The    custom    always   was  to  refer  to  a  com 
mittee  to  audit  the  report,  but  that  has  not  been  followed  of  late. 
I  move  to  amend  by  referring  to  a  committee  to  be  audited. 

The  President : — If  the  Society  is  willing  to  receive  General 
Force's  I'eport  without  audit,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done.  They  have  been  made  with  great  regularity  and  great  pre- 
cision, and  I  suppose  they  are  final.  We  accept  them  as  a  matter 
of  honor,  of  course.  I  think  the  motion  as  it  now  stands  is  right, 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed,  as  usual,  and  if  General 
Force  wishes  to  make  any  written  communication  or  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  for  the  selection  of  his  successor,  he  can  do  so. 

The  amendment  of  General  Force  to  the  motion  of  General  Belk- 
nap not  being  seconded,  the  question  was  upon  the  axloption  of 
the  motion  of  General  Belknap,  and  it  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  : — I  think  it  is  the  universal  sense  of  this  Society 
that  no  man  could  have  been  more  faithful  to  his  trust  than  has 
General  Force.  I  am  willing  to  indorse,  officially  or  otherwise, 
every  act  of  his  since  he  has  been  Treasurer  of  this  Society. 

There  was  a  special  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting,  of 
which  General  Raum  was  and  is  still  Chairman,  touching  steps 
towards  a  monument  to  General  Logan.  Is  that  committee  ready 
to  report,  in  part  or  in  whole,  verbally,  or  in  writing? 

General  Raum  : — The  committee  will  prepare  a  written  report, 
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and  submit  it  to-morrow.     I  can,  however,  state  very  briefly  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  since  the  appointment  was  made. 

The  President  : — I  think  the  Society  would  hke  to  hear  any 
verbal  statement  you  may  make  on  that  point.  Come  to  the  front, 
General. 

General  Raum  : — Mr.  President,  comrades  :  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee  they  took  into  consideration  the  question  of 
securing  a  site  for  the  location  of  this  statue  in  Washington  City, 
and  also  such  aid  from  the  Government  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  due  time  a  joint  resolution  was  prepared  and  introduced 
into  the  House,  and  this  resolution  will  comprise  a  part  of  the 
written  report  that  will  be  filed  to-morrow.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  General  Logan  at  what  is 
known  as  Iowa  Circle,  in  Washington  City.  That  Circle  is  at  the 
crossing  of  Rhode  Island  avenue  and  Vermont  avenue,  and 
Thirteenth  street  and  P.  street.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  city  of  Washington  will  recognize  the  position  there.  It 
is  a  large  circular  reservation  in  the  heart  of  the  populous  portion 
of  the  city,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  for 
the  location  of  this  statue.  The  resolution  also  provides  for  the 
dedication  by  the  Government  of  the  necessary  metal  for  the  base 
and  statue  itself,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  pedestal,  leaving  to 
the  friends  and  comrades  of  General  Logan  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  actual  construction  of  this  statue.  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  and  the  committee 
made  a  favorable  report,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  General  Hen- 
derson, of  this  Society,  now  a  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa, 
will  secure  the  passage  of  this  resolution  through  the  House,  and 
Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  General  Manderson,  of  Nebraska, 
and  other  Senators  will  secure  its  passage  through  the  Senate,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  necessary  legislation. 

I  might  have  preceded  this  statement  by  saying  that  last  fall, 
very  soon  after  our  meeting  adjourned,  that  I  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  attended  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Encampment  setting  forth 
the  action  of  this  Society,  and  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  That  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  A  very  able  and  proper  report  was  made,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  General  Alger  as  chairman.  General 
Palmer  and  General  Beaver,  two   other  comrades  of  the  Grand 
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Army,  were  placed  on  the  committee.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  General  Alger  in  New  York,  and,  after  confer- 
ring upon  this  matter,  we  both  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  movement  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  I  see,  smce  ieavmg 
Southern  Illinois  yesterday  morning,  that  General  Alger  has 
issued  the  necessary  call  for  funds  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which  was  a  contribution  of 
ten  cents  per  capita.  So  that  you  see  we  have  made  progress — 
first,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public ;  second,  in  securing  the  introduction  of  this  resolution  and 
a  favorable  report  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  passage)  for  the 
location,  for  the  metal  and  money  for  the  pedestal.  This  will  con- 
stitute the  report,  and  I  suppose  that  General  Leggett  and  I,  and 
the  other  members  who  may  be  here,  will,  no  doubt,  join  in  re- 
questing some  action  on  behalf  of  this  Society  to  aid  in  this  work. 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  about  $5,000  has  already  been  raised  for 
this  work. 

The  President :— You  want  $22,000? 

General  Raum  : — Twenty-five  for  the  pedestal  and  twenty-five 
for  the  statue.  Thomas'  only  cost  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 
Of  course,  you  can't  tell  precisely  about  the  amount  those  things 
will  cost. 

The  President  : — You  are  right  in  naming  $25,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  will  erect  the  pedestal. 

You  have  heard  the  report.  The  Chairman  asks  time  for  fur- 
ther deliberation.      With  no  objection,  time  is  granted. 

You  imposed  upon  me,  some  five  years  ago,  the  duty  of  select 
ing  one  or  two  men,  members  of  our  Society,  to  read  papers  be- 
fore us  on  interesting  subjects,  to  be  embodied  in  and  form  a  part 
of  our  annual  report.  I,  in  my  mind,  selected  General  G  M. 
Dodge,  who  kindly  and  promptly  consented,  and,  I  am  assured,  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  aid  the  Society  in  every  way  he  possd:)ly  can. 
There  is  no  better  way  than  to  put  on  record  his  valuable  expe- 
rience derived  in  the  war  and  since  the  war,  which  I  think  quite 
as  important  as  before  Atlanta,  where  he  was  shot  down.  I  also 
requested  his  surgeon,  whose  name  I  find  on  our  register — Dr 
Hartshorn,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio — a  modest  gentleman,  and  one 
who  has  the  largest  experience,  to  give  us  his  recollections.  He 
has  begged  of^".  I  then  tried  Rumsev^  to  have  him  give  us  his 
experience  with  the  artillery,  because  the  surgeons  and  the  artil- 
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lery  seem  to  think  they  have  been  overlooked,  in  considerincr  the 
claims  of  the  larger  body  of  the  infantry  and  the  line.  Only  one 
consented.  He  is  General  G.  M.  Dodge.  With  your  consent, 
having  appointed  our  committees,  and  started  the  wheel  in  motion, 
we  will  invite  General  Dodge  to  read  his  paper. 

General  Dodge  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Companions  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee : 

"  Habit,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  the  deepest  law  of  nature  ;  it  is 
our  supreme  strength." 

Likewise,  to  use  the  words  of  a  compeer  of  Carlyle  :  "  In  a 
great  majority  of  things,  habit  is  a  greater  plague  than  ever 
afflicted  Egypt." 

I  hasten  to  add  my  endorsement  to  both  these  observations. 
Nothing  less  than  the  truth  contained  in  the  former,  I  think  all 
here  who  know  me  will  admit,  could  support  one  like  myself, 
whose  life-long  pursuits  unfit  him  for  the  role  I  have  to  accept, 
and  subject  him  to  the  keen  edge  of  the  truth  contained  in  the 
latter,  in  obeying  such  an  order  as  the  following  : 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,       \ 
New  York,  May  U,  1S8S.   \ 

General  G.  M.  Dodge, 
JVq.  1  Broadway : 
Dear  General: — The  receipt  this  morning  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Detroit,  Septem- 
ber 14th  and  15th,  1887,  reminds  me  that  our  next  meeting  will  be  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  September  15th  and  16th.  1888,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  name  two 
"members"  to  read  at  that  meeting  papers  of  interest  and  value  for  future 
historic  reference.  After  scanning  the  list  of  living  members,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before,  I  have  settled  on  you  and  Surgeon 
Hartshorn,  of  Cincinnati.  You  can  choose  your  own  subject,  and  what  I 
add  is  mere  suggestion.  The  civil  war  which  we  shared  was  only  a  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  our  national  development.  Important  events  preceded 
that  war  which  have  plainly  crystallized  into  history;  the  world  did  not 
stop,  but  went  on,  and  you  were  directly  an  agent  in  the  consequences. 
The  Pacific  States  had  to  be  brought  into  clear  harmony  with  the  older 
Eastern  communities,  and  you  did  much  to  build  up  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  the  pioneers,  followed  by  four  other  trans-continental  lines, 
now  in  full  operation.  On  this  subject  you  can  say  much  that  will  have 
"historic  interest."' 
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I  ask  you  to  do  this,  and  it  will  be  printed  and  perused  by  thousands 
in  the  great  future  who  cannot  hear  it  read,  but  who  will  be  edified  long 
after  you  and  I  are  gone. 

Simply  write  me  that  you  will  be  at  Toledo,  September  15th,  and  I  will 
assure  you  of  all  else. 

As  ever,  3'our  friend, 

W.  T.   Sherman. 

But  I  derive  encouragement  to  proceed  when  I  reflect  on  the 
happy  issue  ol  the  many  seemingly  desperate  enterprises  under- 
taken in  the  past  at  the  bidding  of  our  commander,  to  whose 
orders  we  all  learned,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  yield  unques- 
tioning obedience.  More  than  a  c^uarter  of  a  century  ago  I  learned 
to  trust  in  his  judgment,  rather  thatr  my  own,  and  my  confidence 
is  all  the  greater,  since  I  know  from  experience  and  observation 
something  of  his  capacity  for  correct  judgment  in  these  matters, 
as  well  as  in  those  that  vv^ere  dominant  during  the  war. 

I  recall  the  fact  that  it  was,  in  a  measure,  under  his  auspices,  if 
not  his  orders,  that  I  proceeded  from  my  post  in  the  army  to  that 
of  which  I  am  now  required  to  make  report.  Let  me  read  the 
documentary  proof  of  this,  as  \vell  as  his  words  of  approval, 
when  the  work  was  done  : 

HEADqUARTERS     MILITARY    DlVISIOX    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI,    ^ 

St.  Louis,  May  1st,  LS66.  j 

Major-General   Dodge: 

Dear  General: — I  have  your  letter  of  April  27th,  and  I  readilj*  consent 
to  what  you  ask.  I  think  General  Pope  should  be  at  Leavenworth  before 
you  leave,  and  I  expected  he  would  be  at  Leavenworth  by  May  1st,  but 
he  is  not  yet  come.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  Leavenworth,  or  St.  Louis, 
even,  I  consent  to  your  going  to  Omaha  to  begin  what,  I  trust,  will  be  the 
real  beginning  of  the  great  road.  I  start  to-morrow  for  Riley,  whence  I 
will  cross  over  to  Kearney  by  land,  and  thence  come  in  to  Omaha,  where 
I  hope  to  meet  you.  I  will  send  your  letter  this  morning  to  Pope's  office, 
and  endorse  my  request  that  a  telegraph  message  be  sent  to  General  Pope 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  wanted  at  Leavenworth.     Hoping  to  meet  you  soon, 

I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Sherman,  M.  G. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years,  when  I  telegraphed  General 
Sherman  that  the'  tracks  w^ere  joined,  he  answered  as  follows  : 

Washington,  May  11th,  1S69. 
General  G.  M.  Dodge: — In  common  with  millions,  I  sat  yesterday  and 
heard  the  mystic  taps  of  the  telegraphic  battery  announce  the  nailing  of  the 
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last  spike  in  the  great  Pacific  road.  Indeed,  am  I  its  friend?  Yea.  Yet, 
am  I  to  be  a  part  of  it,  for  as  early  as  1854  I  was  vice-president  of  the  eflbrt 
begun  in  San  Francisco  under  the  contract  of  Robinson,  Seymour  &  Com- 
pan}-.  As  soon  as  General  Thomas  makes  certain  preliminary  inspections  in 
his  new  command  on  the  Pacific,  I  will  go  out,  and,  I  need  not  say,  will  have 
different  facilities  from  that  of  1846,  when  the  only  way  to  California  was  by 
sail  around  Cape  Horn,  taking  our  ships  196  days.  All  honor  to  you, 
to  Durant,  to  Jack  and  Dan.  Casement,  to  Reed,  and  the  thousand  of  brave 
fellows  who  have  wrought  out  this  glorious  problem,  spite  of  changes,  storms, 
and  even  doubts  of  the  incredulous,  and  all  the  obstacles  you  have  now 
happily  surmounted. 

W.  T.   Sherman, 

Getieral. 

More  than  this.  Turn  with  me  to  the  first  vohime  of  his  mem- 
oirs, page  79,  where  he  says; 

'•  Shortly  after  returning  from  Monterey,  I  was  sent  by  General 
Smith  up  to  Sacramento  City  to  instruct  Lieutenant  Warner  and 
Williamson,  of  the  Engineers,  to  push  their  surveys  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  possibility 
of  passing  that  range  by  a  railroad,  a  subject  that  then  elicited  uni- 
versal interest.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  such  a  road  could 
not  be  made  along  any  of  the  immigrant  roads  then  in  use,  and 
Warner's  orders  were  to  look  farther  north  up  the  Feather  river, 
or  some  of  its  tributaries.  Warner  was  engaged  in  this  survey 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849,  and  had  explored  to  the  very 
end  of  Goose  Lake,  the  source  of  Feather  river, '' — when  this  offi- 
cer's career  was  terminated  by  death  in  battle  with  the  Indians. 

He  was  too  modest  to  add,  as  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  fact,  that 
those  instructions  were  sent  at  his  own  suggestion;  that  that  was 
the  first  exploring  party  ever  sent  into  the  field  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  railway  on 
a  portion  of  the  line  of  one  of  the  trans-continental  routes;  and 
that  the  exploration  preceded,  by  at  least  four  years,  the  act  of 
Congress  making  appropriations  "  for  exploration  and  surveys  for 
a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi!  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  " 
the  earlier  fruits  of  which  were  embodied  iin  thirteen  ponderous 
volumes,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

And  still  further.  The  interest  thus  early  manifested,  continu- 
ino-  with  unabated  force,  was  signalized  in  the  closing  days  of  his 
official  life  by  a  summary  of  trans-continental  railroad  construction 
up  to  thai;  date,  1883,  so  exhaustive  as  to  the  leading  facts  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  touching  the  scope  he  expects  me  to  give  to  this  paper 
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This  summary  may  be  found  in  General  Sherman's  last  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  including  the  exhaustive  statistics  of  Colonel 
Poe.  (Ex.  Doc.  1,  part  2,  4:8th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pages  40-47 
and  253-317). 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  must  assume  that  he 
expects  me  to  confine  my  remarks  to  something  of  an  elaboration 
of  the  details  of  the  construction  of  those  lines  with  which  I  was 
personally  identified,  more  especiall}-  that  which  first  of  all  linked 
the  two  oceans  together. 

Before  proceeding  with  this,  however,  a  single  observation  in 
reference  to  the  priority  of  claim  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  out 
of  place. 

In  General  Sherman's  summary,  referred  to  above,  it  is  stated 
that  "  It  would  now  be  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  our  country  with  the  Pacific  coa^t.  It  is  probable  that  the 
idea  in  some  form  occurred  to  several  persons.  Very  recentlv, 
Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road,' has  presented  the  claim  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bancroft  Barlow,  of 
Granville,  Mass.,  to  this  distinction,  details  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  claim  is  founded,  and  shows  that  as  early  as  1834  (pos- 
sibly in  1833),  Dr.  Barlow  advocated  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  by  direct 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  in 
presenting  this  claim  to  priority,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  fact  has 
been  overlooked  that  Dr.  Barlow's  paper  in  the  Intelligencer,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  was  called  forth  by  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
same  subject,  published  in  the  Emmigrant,  of  WashtenaAV  countv, 
Michigan  Territory?  And  is  not,  therefore,  that  unknown  writer 
of  those  articles  really  entitled  to  whatever  credit  attaches  to 
priority  of  suggestion?" 

While  this  statement  is  true,  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  is  a  singular  fact  that  before  a  mile  of  railroad  ^vas  laid  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  a  design  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific  ocean  by  means  of  steam-carriage  was  broached,  if  we  can 
believe  the  following  statement,  which  I  quote  from  the  memorial 
of  Robert  Mills,  of  February  18th,  1846  (H.  R.  Doc.  173,  29th 
Congress,  1st  Session): 

"  The  author  has  had  the  honor  of  being,  perhaps,  the  first  in 
the  field   to  propose  to  connect  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  by  a 
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railroad  from  the  head  navigable  waters  of  the  noble  rivers  dis- 
emboguing into  the  ocean.  In  1819  he  published  a  work  on  the 
internal  improvement  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
connected  with  the  intercourse  of  the  States  of  the  West." 

"  The  following  extract  from  this  work  will  present  the  idea 
then  formed,  both  of  the  practicability  and  importance  of  this  in- 
tercourse to  the  nation,  "  etc.,  etc. 

Then  follows  a  description,  enclosed  by  quotation  marks,  of  a 
scheme  of  steam  locomotion  between  the  head  waters  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, too  long  for  repetition  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

I  shall  confine  my  paper  to  the  acts  and  works  of  those  who 
first  took  hold,  as  citizens,  and  in  a  private  capacity  built  the  Paci- 
fic roads. 

When  I  first  saw  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  it  was 
without  civil  government,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Indians. 
The  few  white  men  in  it  were  voyageurs,  or  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  United  States  army.  It  was  supposed  to  be  unin- 
habitable, without  any  natural  resources  or  productiveness,  a  vast 
expanse  of  arid  plains,  broken  here  and  there  with  barren  snow- 
capped mountains.  Even  Iowa  was  unsettled  west  of  the  Des 
Moines  river. 

It  cost  the  government,  in  those  days,  from  one  to  two  cents 
per  pound  to  haul  freight  one  hundred  miles  to  supply  its  posts; 
and  I  w^as  at  one  time  in  the  country  between  Humboldt  and  the 
Platte  nearly  eight  months  without  seeing  a  white  man,  other  than 
my  own  employees. 

Now,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Red  river 
and  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  British  possessions,  the  territory  is  all 
under  civil  law. 

The  vast  region  is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  five  great  trans- 
continental lines  of  railroad.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  it  not 
organized,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  township  that  is 
without  an  occupant.  Its  plains  teem  with  all  the  jjroducts  grown 
east  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  has  become  the  great  corn  and 
wheat  producing  belt  of  the  United  States;  its  mountains  are  the 
producers  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  precious  ores,  and  from 
every  range  and  valley  iron  and  coal,  in  immense  quantities,  are 
being  mined. 

It  is   said  that  a  railroad   enhances   ten   times  the  value  of  the 
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ct)untry  through  which  it  runs  ana  controls,  but  the  value  of  this 
country  has  been  enhanced  hundreds  of  times.  The  government 
has  reaped  from  it  a  thousand-fold  for  every  dollar  it  has  expen- 
ded; and  the  Pacific  roads  have  been  the  one  great  cause  that  made 
this  state  of  afFah's  possible.  The  census  of  1890  will  place,  in  this 
territory,  fifteen  millions  of  people,  and  in  twenty  years  it  will 
support  forty  millions. 

It  is  difficult,  I  doubt  not,  for  you  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
the  first  tmie  I  crossed  the  Missouri  river  ^vas  on  a  raft,  and  at  the 
point  where  stands  the  city  of  Omaha  to-day.  That  night  I  slept 
m  the  "tepee"  of  an  Omaha  Indian. 

When  I  crossed  my  party  over  to  make  the  first  explorations 
not  one  of  us  had  any  knowledge  of  Indians,  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, or  of  plains- craft.  The  Indians  surrounded  our  wagons, 
took  what  they  wanted,  and  dubbed  us  "squaws."  In  my  ex- 
ploring, ahead  and  alone,  I  struck  the  Elkhorn  river  about  noon. 
Being  tired,  I  hid  my  rifle,  saddle  and  blanket,  sauntered  out  into 
a  secluded  place  in  the  woods  with  my  pony,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  I  was  awakened,  and  found  my  pony  gone.  I  looked  out 
upon  the  valley  and  saw  an  Indian  running  oft'  with  him.  I  was 
twenty-five  miles  from  my  party,  and  was  terrified.  It  was  mv 
first  experience,  for  I  was  very  young.  What  possessed  me  I  dz) 
not  know,  but  I  grabbed  my  rifle  and  started  after  the  Indian, 
hallooing  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  The  pony  held  back,  and  the 
Indian,  seeing  me  gaining  upon  him.  let  the  horse  go,  jumped  into 
the  Elkhorn,  and  put  that  river  between  us. 

The  Indian  was  a  Pawnee.  He  served  under  me  in  18(55.  and 
said  to  me  that  I  made  so  much  noise  he  was  "heap  scared." 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  that  same  ground  to-day  are  five 
distinct  lines  of  railroad,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  con- 
centrating at  Omaha  for  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  first  private  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Paciiic  railroad 
was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  now 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad,  to  complete  its  pro- 
lect.  The  men  who  put  their  money  in  that  enterprise  conceived 
the  idea  of  working  up  a  scheme,  west  of  Iowa,  that  would  be  an 
mducemment  to  capital  to  invest  in  carrying  their  project  across 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri  river.  They  also  wished  to  determine  at 
what  point  on  the  Missouri  the  Pacific  railroad  would  start,  so  as 
to   terminate  their    road    at    that    point.     The    explorers    adopted 
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Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  as  the  point.  All  roads  crossing  the  State 
for  years  ended  their  surveys  at  that  point,  and  all  roads  now  built 
connect  with  that  point.  These  explorations,  commenced  by  me 
in  1853,  were  continued  each  year  until  1861,  when  the  result  was 
seen  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  now  known  as  the  "  Law  of  1862  " 

After  this  bill  was  passed  the  Union  Pacific  Company  was  or 
ganized  at  Chicago  September  2,  1862,  and  Reed,  Dey  and  Bray- 
ton  made  reconnoissances  east  of  the  mountains.  Reed  confining 
his  work  to  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  to  reach  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  basin.  The  effort  to  engage  capital  in  the  road  was  a  failure, 
and  work  was  suspended. 

During  the  explorations  in  1856  or  1857  I  happened  to  return  to 
Council  Bluffs,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  chanced  to  be  on  business.  It 
was  then  quite  an  event  for  an  explormg  party  to  reach  the  States. 
After  dinner,  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  of  the  Pacific  House, 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  and  sat  beside  me,  and  in  his  kindly  Avay  and 
manner  was  soon  drawing  from  me  all  I  knew  of  the  country 
Vvest,  and  the  result  of  my  surveys.  The  secrets  that  were  to  go 
to  my  employers,  he  got,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  saying  there  was,  he 
completely  "  shelled  my  woods."  President  Lincoln,  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Washington. 

When  I  received  the  summons  from  General  Grant  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  to  repair  to  Washington,  giving  no  reason,  it  alarmed  me. 
I  had  armed,  without  authority,  a  lot  of  negroes  and  organized 
them  into  a  company  to  guard  the  Corinth  contraband  camp.  It 
had  been  pretty  severely  criticized  in  the  army,  and  I  thought  this 
act  of  mine  had  partly  to  do  with  my  call  to  Washington;  how- 
ever, upon  reaching  there  and  reporting  to  the  President,  I  found 
that  he  recollected  his  conversation  on  the  Pacific  House  stoop; 
that  he  was,  under  the  law,  to  fix  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pa- 
cific road;  and,  also,  that  he  Avas  very  anxious  to  have  the  road 
commenced  and  built,  and  desired  to  consult  me  on  those  questions. 
He  finally  fixed  the  terminus  at  Council  Bluff's,  Iowa. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  means  of  building  the  road  I  thought 
and  urged  that  no  private  combination  should  be  relied  on,  but  that 
it  must  be  done  by  the  government.  The  President  frankly  said 
that  the  government  had  its  hands  full.  Private  enterprise  must 
do  the  work  and  all  the  go\'ernment  could  do  was  to  aid.  What 
he  wished  to  know  of  me  was,  what  was  required  from  the  govern- 
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ment  to  ensure  its  commencement  and  completion.  He  saitl  it  was 
a  military  necessity  that  the  road  should  be  built. 

From  Washington  I  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  after  consult- 
ing there  with  the  parties  who  had  the  question  before  them,  the 
bill  of  1864  was  drawn.  In  due  time  it  passed,  and  vmder  it  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  constituting  one  continuous; 
line,  were  built. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  while  on  mv  re. 
turn  from  City  Point,  where  I  had  been  to  visit  General  Grant  foi 
a  couple  of  weeks,  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent  me  back  by  tht 
way  of  Washington  to  see  the  President. 

While  the  President  referred  to  the  Pacific  road,  its  progress 
and  the  result  of  my  former  visit,  he  gave  it  very  little  thought,  ap- 
parently, and  his  great  desn-e  seemed  to  be  to  get  encouragement 
respecting  the  situation  around  Richmond,  which  just  then  w^as 
very  dark.  People  were  criticizing  Grant's  strategy,  and  telling  how 
to  take  Richmond.  I  think  the  advice  and  pressure  on  President 
Lincoln  were  almost  too  much  for  him,  for  during  my  entire  visit, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  he  confined  himself,  after  reading 
a  chapter  out  of  a  humorous  book  (I  believe  called  the  "  Gospel 
of  Peace"),  to  Grant  and  the  situation  at  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. 

After  Atlanta,  my  assignment  to  a  separate  department  brought 
the  country  between  the  Missouri  river  and  Califorr.ia  undei 
my  command,  and  then  I  was  charged  ^vith  the  Indian  campaigns 
of  1865  and  1866.  I  traveled  again  over  all  that  portion  of  the 
country  I  had  explored  in  former  years,  and  saw  the  beginning  of 
that  great  future  that  awaited  it.  I  then  began  to  comprehend  its 
capabilities  and  resources;  and  m  all  movements  of  our  troops  and 
scouting  parties  I  had  reports  made  upon  the  country — its  resources 
and  topography;  and  I,  myself,  during  the  two  }  cars,  traversed  it 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Salt  Lake  basin. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  I  discovered  the  pass  through 
the  Black  Hills,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sherman  in  honor  of  my 
great  chief.  Its  elevation  is  8,236  feet,  and  for  years  it  was 
the  highest  point  reached  bv  anv  railroad  in  the  United  States. 
The  circumstances  of  this  accidental  disco>er\  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  you. 

While  returning  fjom  the  Powder  river  campaign  I  was  in   the 
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habit  of  leaving  my  troops  and  train,  and,  with  a  few  men,  exam- 
ining all  the  approaches  and  passes  from  Fort  Fetterman  south 
over  the  secondary  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Black  Hills, 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome  with  proper  grades  of  all  the  ranges, 
on  account  of  its  short  slopes  and  great  height.  When  I  reached 
the  Lodge  Pole  creek,  up  which  went  the  overland  trail,  I  took  a 
few  mounted  men — I  think,  six — and  with  one  of  my  scouts  as 
guide,  went  up  the  creek  to  the  summit  of  Cheyenne  Pass,  striking 
south  along  the  crest  of  the  mountains  to  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  country,  the  troops  and  trains  at  the  same  time  passing 
along  the  east  base  of  the  mountains  on  what  was  known  as  the 
St.  Vrain  and  the  Laramie  trail. 

About  noon,  in  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  Crow  creek,  we  dis- 
covered Lidians,  who,  at  the  same,  discovered  us.  They  were 
between  us  and  our  trains.  I  saw  our  danger  and  took  means 
immediately  to  reach  the  ridge  and  try  to  head  them  oft^,  and  follow 
it  to  where  the  cavalry  could  see  our  signals.  We  dismounted  and 
started  down  the  ndge,  holding  the  Lidians  at  bay,  when  they  came 
too  near,  with  our  Winchesters.  It  was  nearly  night  when  the 
troops  saw  our  smoke-signals  of  danger  and  came  to  our  relief;  and 
in  gonig  to  the  train  we  followed  this  ridge  out  until  I  discovered  it 
led  down  to  the  plains  without  a  break.  I  then  said  to  my  guide 
that  if  we  saved  our  scalps  I  believed  we  had  found  the  crossing 
of  the  Black  Hills — and  over  this  ridge,  between  the  Lone  Tree 
and  Crow  creeks,  the  wonderful  line  over  the  mountains  was  built. 
For  over  two  years  all  explorations  had  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory 
crossing  of  this  range.  The  country  east  of  it  was  unexplored, 
but  we  had  no  doubt  we  could  reach  it. 

\\\  1867,  General  Augur,  General  John  A.  Rawlins,  Colonel 
Mizner  and  some  others  crossing  the  plains  with  me,  reached  *;he 
point  where  I  camped  that  night.  We  spent  there  the  4th  of  July, 
and  General  Rawlins  made  a  remarkable  speech  commemorating 
the  day.  We  located  there  the  post  of  D.  A.  Russell  and  the  city 
of  Cheyenne.  At  that  time  the  nearest  settlement  was  at  Denver, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away;  and  while  we  lay  there  the  In- 
dians swooped  down  on  a  Mormon  train  that  had  followed  our 
trail,  and  killed  two  of  its  men;  but  we  saved  their  stock,  and 
started  the  graveyartl  of  the  future  city. 

The  explorations  by  the  government  for  a  Pacific  railroad  are  all 
matters  of  official  report,  long   since  published  and  open  to  all. 
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Thev  were  the  basis  for  the  future  explorations  of  all  the  trans- 
continental lines,  except  the  Unii)n  Pacific,  then  known  as  that  of 
the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  That  line,  and  the  country  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Yellowstone,  was  explored  and  developed  mainly 
by  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  practicable  line 
crossing  the  continent — the  shortest,  quickest,  of  lightest  curvature 
and  lowest  grades  and  summits.  It  is  not,  in  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  the  true  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  it  is. 

In  an  engineering  point  of  view  we  demonstrated,  before  the 
vear  1860,  that  the  true  line  was  up  the  Platte  to  its  forks,  to  which 
point  the  Union  Pacific  is  now  built,  then  up  the  North  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  to  the  South  pass,  and  then  down  the  Snake*  river 
(where  the  Oregon  Short  Line  now  runs),  to  the  Columbia  and 
then  to  tide-water  at  Portland.  The  Union  and  Central  were 
built  for  commercial  value,  and  to  obtain  the  shortest  and  quickest 
line  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  line  of  the  Central  was  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the 
development  of  the  mining  industries  in  California  and  Nevada 
until  it  reached  the  Humboldt;  then  its  natural  course  would  be  to 
reach  Salt  Lake  and  the  Mormon  settlements.  The  Union  Pacific 
objective  point  was  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the  Great  Platte 
valley  and  Salt  Lake. 

Every  mile  of  the  Pacific  roads  that  received  subsidies  from  the 
government  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  government  three 
different  times,  through  its  selected  officers,  before  one  cent  could 
be  received  or  one  acre  of  land  certified. 

1st.  The  preliminary  survey,  showing  the  general  route  of  the 
line,  had  to  be  accepted  as  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  satis- 
factory to  the  President. 

2d.  As  each  section  of  50  or  100  miles  was  finally  located  on 
the  ground,  this  being  the  actual  line  to  be  built  upon,  which  could 
not  be  deviated  from,  it  had  to  be  filed  in  the  Interior  Department, 
receive  the  approval  of  its  Secretary,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  when  a  section  of  20  or  more  miles  was  completed  and 
equipped  as  required  by  law,  the  United  States  sent  out  three  ex- 
pert commissioners,  who  examined  again,  not  only  all  materials 
put  in  it,  its  method  of  construction  and  its  road  as  constructed, 
but  went  behind  all  other  approvals  that  had  been  made,  and  as- 
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sumed  the  right  of  might,  not  law,  to  disapprove  what  had  before 
been  approved,  and  upon  which  approval  the  road  had  been  con- 
structed. 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  to  avoid  delays,  we  submitted  and 
made  any  changes  demanded,  which,  to  their  credit,  I  must  sav, 
were  very  few.  The  grades,  the  road-beds,  the  cuts,  fills,  bridges, 
ties,  rails,  spikes,  joints — everything  had  to  be  put  up  to  the  stand- 
ard adopted  by  the  government,  a  standard  adopted  on  the  advice, 
in  several  cases,  of  people  who  had  never  seen  the  countrv.  And 
after  the  road  was  completed,  in  many  cases  it  had  to  be  changed 
to  overcome  one  great  obstacle  that  one  unacquainted  wdth  the 
country  would  never  dream  of — the  question  of  snow.  We  had 
to  study  every  summit,  every  mountain  side,  ever}-  valley,  to  find 
from  the  currents  which  was  the  snowy  side  and  which  the  bar- 
ren ;  and  over  the  whole  1,500  miles  of  line  located  for  the  Union 
Pacific,  for  three  \vinters  we  kept  engineers  in  tents  or  dug-outs 
watching  from  four  to  six  months  the  drift  of  the  snow  and  water 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  safest,  surest  and  most  effectual  methods 
of  doing  it. 

The  charter  of  1884  provides  that  the  loan  in  bonds  shall  change 
from  $16,000.00  a  mile  to  $32,000.00  at  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  w^est  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

When  we  reached  the  mountains  a  series  of  questions  arose  as 
to  how^  this  base  should  be  determined.  The  eastern  base  was  de- 
termined by  Mr.  Blickensderfer,  who  ^vas  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. After  examining  the  country,  he  declared  it  to  be  right 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  heavy  grades  to  overcome 
the  first  range,  the  Black  Hills,  were  made  necessary — a  very 
proper  decision. 

The  west  base  of  the  Sierra  was  located  near  Sacramento, 
W'here  the  drift  of  the  mountains  reached  into  the  valle}',  or  where, 
you  might  say,  the  first  approach  to  the  mountains  begins,  but 
long  before  the  heavy  grades  commenced. 

A  good  storv  is  told,  the  truth  of  which  I  will  not  undertake  to 
vouch  for,  in  i^elation  to  the  fixing  of  the  base. 

By  the  original  railroad  act,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Pi"esident 
was  to  fix  the  point  where  the  Sacramento  valley  ended  and  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  began.  Chief  Engineer  Judah,  in 
his  report,  had  designated  Barmore's,  thirty-one  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento,  as   the  beginning  of  the   mountains.     This   corresponded 
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with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  April,  1864,  in  the  case  of  the  Leidesdorfi'  grant.  This  grant. 
by  .Mexican  authority,  was  bounded  by  the  foot-hills  on  the  east. 
The  contestants  of  the  grant  attempted  to  fix  the  eastern  boundar- 
ies at  Alder  creek,  eight  miles  nearer  Sacramento.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  foot-hills  commenced  about  thirty  miles  from 
that  city.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Sargent,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  and  since  United  States  Senator,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  original  act,  to  bring  the  attention  of  President 
Lincoln  to  this  subject,  but  the  President's  constant  occupation 
with  weightier  duties  forced  upon  him  bv  the  great  war  prevented 
his  action.  The  time,  however,  came  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
delayed. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  subsidy  among  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, it  was  important  to  the  raihvay  company  that  the  foot-hills 
should  begin  as  near  as  possible  to  Sacramento.  The  Senator 
claims  the  credit  of  moving  the  mountains  from  Barmore's  to  Ar- 
cade creek,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  His  relation  of  the 
affair  to  his  friends  is  this;  Lincoln  was  engaged  with  a  map,  when 
the  Senator  substituted  another,  and  demonstrated  by  it  and  the 
statement  of  some  geologist  that  the  black  soil  of  the  valley  and  the 
red  soil  of  the  hills  united  at  Arcade.  The  President  relied  on  the 
Statements  given  him,  and  decided  accordingly.  "  Here,  you  see," 
said  the  Senator,  "  how  my  pertinacity  and  Abraham's  faith  re- 
moved mountains."' 

Reconnoissances  made  in  1862-63-64  had  demonstrated  that  a 
serious  question  would  arise  in  reachmg  the  Humboldt  vallev  from 
the  western  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  mountams  in  the  Salt  Lake 
basm.  Should  the  line  go  north  or  south  of  the  lake?  The  Mor- 
mon church  and  all  of  its  followers,  a  central  power  of  great  use  to 
the  trans-continental  roads,  were  determinedly  in  favor  of  the 
south  line.  It  was  preached  from  its  pulpits,  and  authoritativelv 
announced  that  a  road  could  not  be  built  or  run  north  of  the  lake. 
But  our  explorations  in  an  earlier  day  unqualifiedly  indicated 
the  north  side,  though  an  exhaustive  examination  was  made  south 
and  only  one  line  run  north,  it  being  our  main  line  to  the  Califor- 
nia State  line  surveyed  in  1867. 

The  explorations  by  parties  south  of  the  lake,  and  the  personal 
examinations  of  the  chief  engineer,  determined  that  it  had  no 
merits   as   compared   with    the    north    line;    and   on    such    report 
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the  north  hne  was  adopted  by  the  company  and  accepted  by  the 
government. 

Brigham  Young  called  a  conference  of  his  church  and  refused 
to  accept  the  decision;  prohibited  his  people  from  contracting 
or  working  for  the  Union  Pacific,  and  threw  all  his  influence  and 
eflbrts  to  the  Central  Pacific,  which  just  at  that  time  was  of  great 
moment,  as  there  was  a  complete  force  of  Mormon  contractors 
and  laborers  in  Salt  Lake  valley  competent  to  construct  the  hne 
200  miles  east  or  west  of  the  lake,  and  as  the  two  companies  had 
entered  into  active  competition,  each  respectively  to  see  how  far 
east  or  west  of  the  lake  they  could  build,  that  city  being  the  objec- 
tive point  and  the  key  to  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  that  great 
basin. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company  entered  upon  the  examination 
of  the  lines  long  after  the  Union  Pacific  had  determined  and  filed 
its  line,  and  we  waited  the  decision  of  their  engineers  with  some 
anxiety.  We  knew  they  could  not  obtain  so  good  a  line,  but 
we  "vv^ere  in  doubt  whether,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mormon  church 
and  the  fact  that  the  line  south  of  the  lake  passed  through  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  only  commercial  capital  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  Sacramento,  they  might  decide  to  take  the  long  and  undulat- 
ing line;  and  then  would  arise  the  question  as  to  which  (the 
one  built  south,  the  other  built  north,  and  it  would  fall  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  decide)  should  receive  the  bonds  and  become  the  trans- 
continental line.  However,  the  engineers  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
Clements  and  Ives,  took  as  strong  ground,  or  stronger  than  we  in 
favor  of  the  north  line,  and  located  almost  exactly  upon  the  ground 
the  Union  Pacific  had  occupied  a  year  before;  and  this  brought  the 
JNIormon  forces  back  to  the  Union  Pacific,  their  first  love. 

The  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  extended  to  the  Califor- 
nia State  line,  and  that  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of 
Weber  Canon.  The  Union  Pacific  work  was  opened  and  most  of 
the  line  graded  to  Humboldt  Wells,  219  miles  west  of  Ogden,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  met  the  track  of  the  Central  Pacific  at  Promon- 
tory Summit,  1,186  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  638  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  on  May  9th,  1869,  to  the  wonder  of  America, 
and  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  \vhole  world — completing  the 
entire  line  seven  years  before  the  limit  of  time  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  comjDletion  of  the  road  there  assembled 
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on  the  bleak  mountain  side  representatives  of  nearly  all  civilized 
nations.  As  the  last  spike  was  driven,  connection  was  made  with 
every  telegraph  office  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
every  blow  was  heard  throughout  the  land.  To  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  road  there  came  over  the  wires  the  congratulations 
of  authorities,  officials  and  eminent  people  of  every  countrv  that 
could  be  reached  by  wire,  and  among  them  all  was  one  that 
I  prized  above  all  others — the  telegram  which  I  have  already  read 
in  your  hearing.  You  who  knoAV  -what  it  is  to  receive  commenda- 
tion and  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  face  of  your  enemv, 
can  appreciate  the  satisfaction  conferred  by  such  a  message  from 
such  a  source. 

How  well  we  did  our  work  I  leave  to  the  committee,  who. 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  it,  submitted  its  report  to  the 
government  to  say,  as  follows: 

"The  foregoing  shows  that  the  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  raih'oad  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  different  parts,  the  most  direct, 
central  and  practicable  that  could  be  found  between  Omaha  and  the  head  of 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  been  well  constructed. 
The  general  route  for  the  line  is  exceedingly  well  selected,  crossing  the  Rocky 
mountain  ranges  at  some  of  the  most  favorable  passes  on  the  continent,  and 
possessing  capabilities  for  easy  grades  and  favorable  alignments  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  railway  line  on  similarly  elevated  grounds.  The  energy  and 
perseverence  with  which  the  work  has  been  urged  forward,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  been  executed,  are  without  parallel  in  history.  In  the  gran- 
deur and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  it  has  never  been  equaled,  and  no 
other  line  compares  with  this  in  the  arid  and  barren  character  of  the  country 
it  traverses,  giving  rise  to  unusual  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  and  impos- 
ing the  necessity  of  obtaining  almost  every  requisite  of  material,  of  labor  and 
of  supplies  for  its  construction,  from  the  extreme  initial  point  of  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  Deficiencies  exist,  but  they  are  almost  without  exception  those  incident 
to  all  new  roads,  or  of  a  character  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  ditiiculties 
encountered  or  inseparably  connected  with  the  unexampled  progress  of  the 
work,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  highly  credible  to  the  able 
managers  of  the  company  ;  and  they  can  all  be  applied  at  an  outlay  but 
little  exceeding  that  which  would  have  obviated  them  in  the  first  instance, 
but  at  the  cost  of  materially  retarding  the  progress  of  the  work.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  much  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  mistakes  were 
made  and  so  few  defects  exist  than  it  would  be,  had  serious  deficiencies  been 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  and    the  country   has   reason   to   congratulate 
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itself  that  this  great  work  of  national   importance  is  so  rapidly  approaching 
completion  under  such  favorable  auspices. 

"  We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

G.  K.  Warrex,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 
J.  Blickensderfer,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer. 
James  Barnes,  Civil  Engineer. 

Special  Comtnissioners    Utiion  Pacific  Railroad. 
"  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.'''' 

Another  and  even  greater  testimonial  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  road  is  the  fact  that  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  about 
to  be  built,  the  Dominion  government  some  time  in  1873  or  1874 
examined  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  carefully  and,  in  making  its 
contract  for  the  buildmg  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  used  the  Union 
Pacific  as  its  standard;  and  there  occurs  a  clause  m  their  contract 
which  provides  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  when  completed,  shall 
be  equal  in  all  its  parts  (in  road-bed,  structures,  alignments  and 
equipment)  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  found  in  the  year  1874 — and 
that  government  is  now  making  a  settlement  with  its  contractors 
and  claimmg  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
that  standard. 

When  we  consider  that  England  and  its  colonies  have  the  repu- 
tation of  buildmg  the  most  substantial  roads  in  the  world,  this  fact 
must  certainly  go  to  the  credit  of  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  is  a  severe  comment  upon  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  Pacific  railroads  by  our  own  government  and  people. 

The  day  for  estimating  the  benefit  of  these  lines  to  the  nation  or 
comparing  them  with  anyone's  foresight  or  predictions  of  the 
revolution  they  would  make  in  the  trade,  commerce  and  population 
of  the  country,  has  long  since  passed. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  building  of  these  roads 
are : 

1.  The  change  of  climate. 

2.  The  bringing  under  cultivation  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  plains-land,  making  homes  for  the  numerous  immigrants 
to  the  country. 

3.  The  development  of  vast  mineral  belts  that  now  supply  the 
\vorld  with  gold,  silver  and  copper. 

4.  The  development  of  immense  quantities  of  coal,   anthracite 
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and    bituminous,    that   are    already    supplying    the  population  and 
industries  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific. 

5.  The  discovering,  yearly,  of  immense  beds  of  all  kinds  of 
ores  that  go  into  the  iron,  tin,  earthen  and  other  industries.  There 
seems  to  be  no  metal  that  the  Rocky  mountains  cannot  furnish  the 
ore  to  produce. 

6.  The  empire  that  the  roads  have  made  possible  will,  in  the 
near  future,  exceed  in  occupied  territory,  population,  wealth  and 
savings,  all  those  of  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri  river  as 
measured  to-day. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  financial  strides  have  been  remarkable. 
The  government  is  daily  adding  to  its  treasury  more  than  all  the 
interest  upon  all  the  sums  it  has  expended  in  developing  it,  and 
does  not  vet  know  what  it  has  acquired;  nor  does  it  compi'ehend 
m  anv  degree  what  it  will  in  years  to  come  pay  into  our  treasury. 
It  has  already  built  up  four  great  commercial  centres,  each  con- 
trolling territory  500  miles  in  diameter — one  on  the  Missouri  river, 
one  in  Colorado,  one  in  Salt  Lake  basin  and  one  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and  three  more  are  in  their  infancy — one  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
one  in  Montana  and  another  in  Oregon.  The  banking  capital  and 
deposits  in  the  centres  illustrate  their  progress.  They  amount  to 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to-day. 

On  the  completion  of  the  road,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  we  made  an  estimate  of  earnings  for  five  and  ten  years 
after  completion.  By  claiming  the  overland  trade  of  all  the  British 
islands,  of  China  and  Japan,  and  taking  that  of  the  entire  Pacific 
coast,  we  estimated  the  annual  earnings  in  five  years  at  $5,000  per 
mile.  We  gave  eightv  per  cent,  of  this  to  through  trafiic,  and 
twentv  per  cent,  to  local.  Within  ten  years  the  local  development 
brought  the  earnings  up  to  $12,000  per  mile,  and  to-day  the  through 
traffic  is  not  5  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings.  In  1887,  the  Union 
Pacific  system  earned  a  grand  total  of  $28,557,766;  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific,  $37,930,162;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
$18,461,366;  the  Northern  Pacific,  $12,789,447;  and  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  $6,200,000. 

Nearly  one-half  as  much  more  was  earned  by  local  roads  that 
developed  a  portion  of  each  state  and  territory,  Init  were  not  part 
uf  the  continental  system.  The  trade,  traffic  and  development  of 
that  vast  empire,  not  yet  thirty-five  years  old,  has  passed,  beyond 
rJl  fio-ures,  and  we  simply  look  upon  it  as  two  great  commercial 
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zones  following  that  other  great  empire,  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Missouri  river,  whose  development  has  been  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  world. 

The  building  of  the  Pacific  roads  has  changed  the  climate  be- 
tween the  Missouri  river  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  extreme 
west  it  is  not  felt  so  much  as  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Before  settlement  had  developed  it,  the  coun- 
trv  west  of  the  Missouri,  river  could  raise  very  little  of  the  main 
crops,  except  by  irrigation.  From  April  until  September  no  rain 
fell.  The  snows  of  the  mountains  furnished  the  streams  \vith 
water  and  the  bunch-grass  with  sufficient  dampness  to  sustain  it 
until  July,  when  it  became  cured  and  was  the  food  that  sustained 
all  animal  life  on  the  plains,  summer  and  winter. 

I  have  seen  herds  of  buffalo,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number, 
living  off  bunch-grass  that  they  obtained  by  pawing  through  two 
feet  of  snow  on  a  level.  It  was  this  feature  that  induced  the  stock- 
ing of  immense  ranches  with  cattle.  Buffalo  never  changed  the 
character  of  the  grass,  but  herds  of  cattle  did,  so  that  now,  on  the 
ranges,  very  little  of  the  bunch  or  buffalo  grass  remains. 

Since  the  building  of  these  roads,  it  is  calculated  that  the  rain 
belt  moves  westward  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  year.  It  has 
now  certainly  reached  the  plains  of  Colorado,  and  for  two  years 
the  pioneers  of  that  high  and  dry  State  have  raised  crops  \vithout 
irrigation,  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Salt  Lake  since  1853  has  risen  nineteen  feet,  submerging  whole 
farms  along  its  border  and  threatening  the  level  desert  west  of  it. 
It  has  been  a  gradual  but  permanent  rise,  and  comes  from  the 
additional  moisture  falling  during  the  year — rain  and  snow.  Prof 
Agassiz  in  1867,  after  a  visit  to  Colorado,  predicted  that  this  in- 
crease of  moisture  would  come  by  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical 
currents,  caused  by  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroads  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  were  fortunate  in 
selecting  a  class  of  young  men  for  their  work,  some  of  them  har- 
dened by  five  years'  experience  in  the  war.  whose  whole  soul  and 
interest  were  in  it.  They  commenced  first  in  the  exploring  and 
eno"ineering  parties,  and   finall}'  landed  as  chiefs  in  some  part  of 

the  work. 

On  the  Union  Pacific  were  Dey,  Reed,  Hurd,  Blickensderfer. 

Morris.    McCartney,   Eddy,    House.    Hodges.    Hudnut.    Maxwell, 
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Brown,  Appleton,  Clark,  Hoxie,  Snyder,  the  Casements,  and 
many  others  under  them.  Some  of  them  laid  down  then*  Hves  in 
the  work — all  reached  fame  in  after  years,  and  were  builders  and 
operators  on  all  the  great  trans-continental  lines,  including  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

On  the  Central  Pacific  were  Judah,  Montague,  Clements,  Ives, 
Gray,  Town,  and  others  that  I  can  not  name.  Some  of  these  men 
have  met  five  times  in  making  the  connections  that  completed  the 
great  trans-continental  lines.  I  found  some  of  the  men  who  made 
the  first  connection  at  Promontory  again  at  Sierra  Blanca.  at  the 
joining  of  the  Texas  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  and  still  again 
at  Emery's  Gap  the  present  year,  in  connecting  New  Orleans  and 
the  gulf  with  Denver.  On  the  Atchison  and  Topeka  and  on  the 
Northern,  as  well  as  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  some  of  the  same 
men  took  part  in  laying  the  connecting  rails. 

The  men  who  made  possible  this  work,  who  threw  their  for- 
tunes, their  health,  their  reputations  into  it,  will  one  dav  stand 
in  civil  life  like  our  great  leaders  in  the  war.  Monuments  to  their 
enterprise  dot  the  country  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Wahsatch.  They 
were  the  men  who  had  made  possible  a  population,  within  the 
next  twenty  years,  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  of  fifty  millions  of  people.  They  have  been  libeled,  abused, 
vilified,  and,  in  some  cases,  bankrupted  and  driven  to  their  graves  ; 
but  their  works  stand,  and  their  monuments  will  yet  come — the 
Ameses,  Dillon,  Duft",  Durant,  Atkins,  Dexter,  Baker,  Dix.  Brooks, 
Stanford,  Huntingdon,  Hopkins  and  Crocker. 

I  do  not  state  this  alone  on  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  appeal  to 
the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  generals  in  this 
great  enterprise.  One  who  knew  these  people,  who  saw  them, 
who  watched  them  at  their  work,  will  tell  3-ou  that  they  should 
deserve  the  same  praise  for  their  acts  in  civil  life,  that  he  and  his 
followers  did  for  their  victories  in  the  war.  The  two  were  insep- 
arable, and  the  last  could  not  have  been  but  for  the  first. 

Many  have  supposed  that  they  engaged  in  it  for  purel}'  mercen- 
firy  motives — for  the  money  they  could  make  out  of  it  ;  but  I  sav 
to  you  that  their  hearts  and  patriotism  were  in  the  work,  as  much 
as  yours  were  in  the  war,  and  if  they  had  invested  their  monev 
and  credit  in  any  other  business  as  they  did  in  this.  the\'  would 
have  been  the  gainers. 
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They  and  their  suboixlinates  were  determined  to  build  a  first- 
class  road.  I  have  plenty  of  evidence  to  sustain  this  l:)eyond 
question.  The  President,  Oliver  Ames,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
sustained  the  engineers  in  building  a  road  of  the  lowest  grades 
and  lightest  curvature  the  country  would  admit.  When  some  of 
those  interested  desired  to  use  the  maximum  authorized  by  law 
and  build  a  surface  road,  the  board  invariably  stood  by  for  the 
lines  of  the  engineers — those  offering  the  greatest  commercial 
value. 

The  instructions  given  me  by  Oliver  Ames  and  Sidney  Dillon, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  other  at  the  head 
of  the  construction  company,  were  invariably  to  obtain  the  best 
line  the  country  afforded,  regardless  of  the  exj^ense.  Oakes  Ames 
once  wrote  m'e  when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  raise  money 
to  meet  our  expenditures  :  "  Go  ahead  ;  the  work  shall  not  stop, 
even  if  it  takes  the  shovel  shop." 

The  Ameses  were  manufacturers  of  shovels  and  tools,  and  their 
fortunes  were  invested  in  that  business  ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
shovel  shop  went.  When  the  day  came  that  the  business  of  the 
Ameses  should  go  or  the  Union  Pacific,  Oakes  Ames  said  :  "  Save 
the  credit  of  the  road — I  will  fail." 

It  took  a  man  of  courage  and  patriotism  to  make  that  decision 
and  lay  down  a  reputation  and  business  credit  that  was  invaluable 
in  New  England,  and  one  that  had  come  down  through  almost  a 
centurv.  To  him  it  was  worse  than  death  ;  and  it  was  the  blow 
which,  followed  by  others,  put  him  in  his  grave. 

To  emphasize  these  observations,  permit  me  to  quote  a  brace  of 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1859,  addressed  to  Hon. 
John  Sherman,  M.  C,  and  made  public  through  the  National  In- 
telligencer. It  was  from  his  brother,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and 
is  even  yet  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  short  papers 
to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  trans-continental  railway  construc- 
tion. He  gave  i:nany  \veighty  reasons  why  a  raiHvay  to.  the  Pacific 
should  be  built,  but  thought  it  could  not  be  done  unless  done  by  the 
nation.  "  It  is  a  work  of  giants,"  he  sententiously  declares,  "  and 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  only  giant  I  know  who  can  or  should  grapple 
the  subject."  That  paper  alone,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  would 
stamp  its  author  as  a  far-seeing  statesman  and  an  enlightened 
engineer,   and   I   shall   ask   his   permission  to  record  it  as  a  part  of 
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this  paper.      The  following  declarations  taken   from    it   show   how 
the  project  was  viewed  in  1859: 

"  It  so  happens  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been 
crossed  at  every  possible  point  by  miners  in  search  of  gold,  by  emigrants 
going  and  coming,  and  by  skillful  and  scientific  men.  I,  myself,  have 
been  along  a  great  part  of  that  range,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  are  no  passes  by  which  a  railway,  to  be  traveled  by  the  most  pow- 
erful locomotion  now  in  use,  can  be  carried  through  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
unless  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  Sacramento,  near  the  town  of  Shasta  or 
Fort  Reading,  or  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  San  Joaquin,  near  the  Tejon. 

"  I  now  assert  my  belief  that  the  great  railroad  will  not  receive  enough  net 
profits  to  pay  interest  on  its  cost.  Yet  I  will  not  attempt  an  estimate  of 
either  the  cost  of  the  road  or  its  income.  I  believe  the  cost  will  not  fall 
much,  if  any,  short  of  $200,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  (government  bonds, 
say  five  per  cent,  per  annum)  would  be  $10,000,000." 

The  experience  of  the  war  made  possible  the  building  of  this 
trans-continental  railroad,  not  only  physically  but  financially.  The 
government,  already  bui'dened  with  billions  of  debt,  floated  fifty 
millions  more,  and  by  this  action  it  created  a  credit  which  enabled 
the  railroad  company  to  float  an  equal  amount,  and  these  two 
credits,  when  handled  by  men  of  means  and  courage,  who  also 
threw  their  own  private  fortunes  into  the  scale,  accomplished  the 
work. 

If  it  had  been  proposed,  before  the  war,  that  the  United  States 
should  lend  its  credit,  and  issue  its  bonds  to  build  a  railroad  2.000 
miles  long  across  a  vast,  barren  plain  only  known  to  the  red  man, 
uninhabited,  without  one  dollar  of  business  to  sustain  it,  the  pro- 
position alone  would  have  virtually  bankrupted  the  nation. 

Possibilities  of  finance,  as  developed  during  the  war.  made  this 
problem  not  only  possible,  but  solved  and  carried  it  out,  and  accom- 
plished in  three  years  a  feat  which  no  plan  ever  before  suggested 
proposed  to  accomplish  in  less  than  ten  years;  and  while  it  was 
being  accomplished  the  only  persons  who  had  real,  solid,  un- 
doubted faith  in  its  completion  were  that  portion  of  the  nation 
who  had  taken  active  part  in  the  war. 

Necessity  brought  out  during  the  war  bold  .structures  that  in 
their  rough  were  models  of  econom}-  In  material  and  strength.  In 
taking  care  of  direct  and  lateral  strains  by  position  of  posts  and 
braces  they  adopted  principles  that  are  used  to-day  in  the  highest 
and  boldest  structures;  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  structure  up 
to  date  has  been  built  which  has  not  followed  those   simple  prin- 
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ciples  that  were  evolved  out  of  necessity,  though  reported  against 
during  the  war  hv  the  most  experienced  and  rehable  engineers  of 
the  worlcj. 

A  few  bold  spirits  backed  the  enterprise  with  their  fortunes  and 
independent  credit.  They  were  called  fools  and  fanatics,  and 
Oakes  Ames — the  real  pluck  of  the  work — said  to  me  once: 
'•  What  makes  me  hang  on  is  the  faith  of  you  soldiers,"  referring, 
at  the  time,  to  the  support  the  army  was  giving  us,  led  by  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Pope,  Thomas,  Augur  and  Crook  and  all  who 
had  direct  communication  with  us  on  the  plains.  There  was  no- 
thing we  could  ask  them  for  that  they  did  not  give,  even  when 
regulations  did  not  authorize  it,  and  it  took  a  large  stretch  of 
authority  to  satisfy  all  our  demands. 

.  The  commissary  department  was  open  to  us.  Their  troops 
guarded  us,  and  we  reconnoitered,  surveyed,  located  and  built  in- 
side of  their  picket  line.  We  marched  to  work  to  the  tap  of  the 
drum  wnth  our  men  armed.  They  stacked  their  arms  on  the  dump 
and  were  ready  at  a  moment's  w'arning  to  fall  in  and  fight  for  their 
territory. 

General  Casement's  track  train  could  arm  a  thousand  men  at  a 
word;  and  from  him,  as  a  head,  down  to  his  chief  spiker,  it  could 
be  commanded  by  experienced  officers  of  every  rank,  from  general 
to  a  captain.  They  had  served  five  years  at  the  front  and  over 
half  of  the  men  had  shouldered  a  musket  in  many  battles.  An 
illustration  of  this  came  to  me  after  our  track  had  passed  Plum 
creek,  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  Indians 
had  captured  a  freight  train  and  were  in  possession  of  it  and  its 
crews.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  coming  down  from  the  front 
w^ith  my  car,  which  was  a  traveling  arsenal.  At  Plum  creek 
station  word  came  of  this  capture  and  stopped  us.  On  my  train 
were  perhaps  twenty  men,  some  a  portion  of  the  crew,  some  who 
had  been  discharged  and  sought  passage  to  the  rear.  Nearly  all 
were  strangers  to  me.  The  excitement  of  the  capture  and  the 
reports  coming  by  telegraph  of  the  burning  of  the  train,  brought 
all  men  to  the  platform,  and  when  I  called  upon  them  to  fall  in, 
to  go  forward  and  retake  the  train,  every  man  on  the  train  went 
into  line,  and  by  his  position  showed  that  he  was  a  soldier.  We 
ran  down  slowly  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  train.  I  gave  the 
order  to  deploy  as  skirmishers,  and  at  the  command  they  went  for- 
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ward  as  steadily  and  in  as  good  order  as  we  had  seen  the  old 
soldiers  climb  the  face  of  Kenesaw  under  fire. 

Less  than  ten  years  before.  General  Sherman  had  suggested  a 
different  method  of  disposing  of  the  Indian.  Writing  to  his 
brother,  he  said: 

"No  particular  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  Indians.  Thev  will  no 
doubt  pilfer  and  rob,  and  may  occasionally  attack  and  kill  stragglers;  bjit  the 
grading  of  the  road  will  require  strong  parties,  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves; and  the  supplies  for  the  road  and  maintenance  of  the  workmen  will  be 
carried  in  large  trains  of  wagons,  such  as  went  last  year  to  Salt  Lake,  none 
of  which  were  molested  by  Indians.  So  large  a  number  of  workmen  distri- 
buted along  the  line  will  introduce  enough  whiskey  to  kill  off  all  the  Indians 
within  300  miles  of  the  road." 

Railroads  first  built  in  the  United  States  have  been  remunerative 
onlv  in  a  small  way,  and  have  grown  and  been  supported  mostly 
by  the  vast  development  of  new  territory.  The  advance  lines  are 
usually  bankrupt,  but  they  feed  trunk  lines  by  which  thev  are 
financially  supported,  not  because  of  the  amount  they  earn  for 
themselves,  but  for  what  is  paid  to  their  connection,  as  every  pound 
of  delivered  freight  and  every  passenger  carried  to  and  from  the 
connection  is  additional  and  new  business. 

The  unfriendliness  of  Congress  since  1870,  and  of  all  the  west- 
ern states  since  1880,  has  been  overcome  by  the  world  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  newly  conquered  and  occupied.  Now  their  hostile 
legislation  will  soon  have  its  reactionary  eftect  upon  themselves, 
and  I  predict  that  the  demagogues  who  delight  to  legislate  and  de- 
stroy property  that  they  have  no  interest  in,  will  soon  see  the  result 
in  their  own  homes;  for  these,  like  the  people  east  of  the  lakes,  are 
becoming  possessed  of  property  and  wealth  through  capital  that 
comes  to  them,  developing  their  country. 

Railroad  investment  is  creeping  west  of  the  lakes,  and  when  the 
people  legislate  upon  something  they  own  or  are  interested  in,  no 
matter  how  small  their  interest,  they  will  sustain  and  support  it.  I 
look  to  the  day  not  far  distant  when,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  it  will  be  as  unpopular  to  legislate 
to  destroy  capital  invested  in  means  of  transportation  as  it  is  to-day 
in  Ohio,  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 

The  changes  in  the  railroad  world  have  been  caused  mostly  bv 
the  improved  methods  of  transportation  made  necessary  during  the 
war;  and  the  great  principles  then  evolved  have  taught  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  there  was  no  problem  in  finance  or  relating  to  the 
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development  of  the  country  so  great  that  its  people  did  not  feel  able 
to  grasp  and  master  it. 

Railways  have  been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The 
tracks  were  first  made  of  cut  stone.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  iron  rails  took  their  place;  and  the  modern  railway  was  created 
by  the  Stephensons  when  they  built  the  locomotive  "  Rocket." 
Civil  and  mechanical  engineering  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  world,  until  now  there  is  no  river  so  deep  or  mountam 
so  high  that  they,  combined,  cannot  build  under  or  over  it.  One  of 
the  principal  geniuses  in  solving  the  problem  for  controlling  steam 
(Ericsson,  the  companion  of  Stephenson)  is  still  alive,  and  Horatio 
Allen,  who  pulled  the  throttle  of  the  first  locomotive  on  its  first 
trip  made  in  the  United  States,  is  still  with  us.  When  we  consider 
that  from  that  day  to  this  over  150,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States,  one  can  comprehend  the  strides  the  rail- 
way has  made  up  to  date,  but  its  future  possibilities  cannot  be  im- 
agined. 

I  can  not  close  this  paper  more  appropriately  than  by  reading  to 
you  the  final  page  of  my  last  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
w^ritten  upon  the  completion  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
roads.  I  submit  that  it  written  to-day  it  would  not  lie  materially 
changed.     It  is  as  follows  : 

In  1853  Henry  Farnani  and  T.  C.  Durant,  the  then  contractors 
and  builders  of  the  Missouri  river  railroad  in  Iowa,  instructed 
Peter  A.  Dey  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  proper  point  for 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  road  to  strike  the  Missouri 
river  to  obtain  a  good  connection  with  any  road  that  might  be 
built  across  the  continent.  I  was  assigned  to  the  duty,  and  surveys 
were  accordingly  extended  to  and  up  the  Platte  valley,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  road  built  on  the  central  or  then  northern  line 
would,  from  the  formation  of  the  countr}^*  follow  the  Platte  and 
its  tributaries  over  the  plains,  and  thus  overcome  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Subsequently,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Farnam,  I 
extended  the  examination  westward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  bevond,  examining  the  practicable  passes 
from  the  Sangre  Christo  to  the  South  pass  ;  made  maps  of  the 
country,  and  developed  it  as  thoroughlv  as  could  be  done  without 
making  purely  instrumental  surveys.  The  practicability  of  the 
route,  the  singular  formation  of  the  country  between  Long's  Peak, 
the  Medicine  Bow  mountains  and  Bridges  pass,  on  the  south,  and 
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Laramie  Peak  and  the  Sweetwater  and  Wind  river  ranges,  on  the 
north,  demonstrated  to  me  that  through  this  region  the  road  must 
eventually  be  built.  I  reported  the  facts  to  Mr.  Farnam,  and, 
through  his  and  his  friends  eflbrts,  the  prospect  for  a  Pacific  rail- 
road began  to  take  shape. 

In  after  years,  when  the  war  demonstrated  the  road  to  be  a  mil- 
itary necessity,  and  the  government  gave  its  aid  in  such  munificent 
grants,  surveys  were  extended  through  the  country  previously  ex- 
plored, its  resources  developed,  its  hidden  treasures  brought  to 
light,  and  its  capabilities  for  the  building  of  a  railway  to  the  Pa- 
cific fullv  demonstrated. 

In  doing  this  over  the  country  extending  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  California  State  line,  and  covering  a  width  of  two 
hundred  miles,  north  and  south,  and  on  the  general  direction  of  the 
forty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  some  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  in- 
strumental lines  have  been  run,  and  over  twentv-five  thousand 
miles  of  reconnoisances  made. 

In  1863  and  1864  surveys  were  inaugurated,  but  in  1866  the 
country  was  systematically  occupied,  and  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  the  explorations  ^vere  pushed  forward  through  dan- 
gers and  hardships  that  very  few  at  this  day  appreciate,  as  every 
mile  had  to  be  run  within  range  of  the  musket,  as  there  was  not  a 
moment's  security.  In  making  the  surveys  numbers  of  our  men. 
some  of  them  the  ablest  and  most  promising,  were  killed  ;  and 
during  the  construction  our  stock  was  run  oft"  by  the  hundred,  1 
might  say  by  the  thousand  :  and  as  one  difficulty  after  another 
arose  and  was  overcome,  both  in  the  engineering,  running  and 
construction  departments,  a  new  era  in  railroad  building  was  in- 
augurated. 

Each  day  taught  us  lessons  by  v^diich  we  profited  for  the  next, 
and  our  advances  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  railway  con- 
struction wei^e  marked  by  the  progress  of  the  \vork.  40  miles  of 
track  having  been  laid  in  1865,  260  in  1866,  240  in  1867,  including 
the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,235  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  and  during  1868  and  to  May  10, 
1869,  555  miles,  all  exclusive  of  side  and  temporary  tracks,  of 
which  over  180  miles  were  built  in  addition. 

The  first  grading  was  done  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  first 
rail  laid  in  July,  1865.  When  you  look  back  to  the  beginning  at 
the  Missouri  river,  with  no  railway  communication  from  the  east, 
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and  500  miles  of  the  country  in  advance  witliout  timber,  fuel  or 
any  material  whatever  from  w^hich  to  build  or  maintain  a  road,  ex- 
cept the  sand  from  the  bare  road-bed  itself,  with  everything  to  be 
transported,  and  that  by  teams,  or,  at  best,  by  steamboats,  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles  ;  everything  to  be  created,  with 
labor  scarce  and  high,  you  can  all  look  back  upon  the  work  ^vith 
satisfaction  and  ask,  under  such  circumstances,  could  we  have  done 
more  or  better  ? 

The  country  is  evidently  satisfied  that  you  accomplished  won- 
ders, and  have  achieved  a  work  that  will  be  a  monument  to  your 
energv,  your  ability,  and  to  your  devotion  to  the  enterprise  through 
all  its  gloomy  as  well  as  its  bright  periods;  for  it  is  notorious  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  government,  there  ^vas  so  little  faith 
in  the  enterprise  that  its  dark  days — when  your  private  fortunes 
and  your  all  was  staked  on  the  success  of  the  project — far  exceed- 
ed those  of  sunshine,  faith  and  confidence. 

This  lack  of  confidence  in  the  project,  even  in  the  west,  in  those 
localities  where  the  benefits  of  its  construction  were  manifest,  was 
excessive,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  laborers  even  demanded 
their  pav  before  thev  would  perform  their  day's  work,  so  little  faith 
had  thev  in  the  pavment  of  their  wages,  or  in  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  succeed  in  their  effort.  Probably  no  enterprise  in  the 
world  has  been  so  maligned,  misrepresented  and  criticized  as  this; 
but  now,  after  the  calm  judgment  of  the  American  people  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  unprejudiced  and  unbiased,  it  is  almost 
without  exception  pronounced  the  best  new  road  in  the  United 
States. 

Its  location  has  been  critically  examined,  and  although  the  route 
was  in  a  comparatively  short  time  determined  upon,  as  compared 
with  that  devoted  to  other  similar  projects,  yet,  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  general  route,  no  question  is  ever  raised;  and 
even  in  the  details  of  its  location,  730  miles  of  which  were  done  in 
less  than  six  months,  it  has  received  the  praise  of  some  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  the  country.  Its  defects  are  minor  ones,  easily 
remedied,  and  all  the  various  commissions,  some  of  them  compos- 
ed of  able  and  noted  engineers,  have  given  the  company  due  credit 
in  this  particular,  although  they  may  have  attacked  it  in  others, 
and  to-dav,  as  in  the  past,  the  company  need  fear  no  fiair,  impar- 
tial criticism  upon  it.  or  no  examination  made  by  men  of  ability 
and  integrity,  or  such  as  ai'e  masters  of  their  profession. 
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That  it  yet  needs  work  to  finally  complete  it  no  one  denies,  but 
whatever  is  necessary  has  been  or  is  being  done. 

Its  future  is  fraught  with  great  good.  It  will  develop  a  waste, 
will  bind  together  the  two  extremes  of  the  nation  as  one,  will  stim- 
ulate intercourse  and  trade,  and  bring  harmony,  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  the  two  coasts.  A  proper  policy,  systematically  and 
persistently  followed,  will  bring  to  the  road  the  trade  of  the  two 
oceans,  and  will  give  it  all  the  business  it  can  accommodate;  while 
the  local  trade  will  increase  gradually  vmtil  the  minino-  o-razino- 
and  agricultural  regions  through  which  it  passes  will  build  up  and 
create  a  business  that  will  be  a  lasting  and  j^ermanent  support  to 
the  country. 

General  Raum : — I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  extended  to  General  Dodge  for  his  paper;  that  it 
be  spread  upon  the  record,  and  be  printed  with  the  annual  report. 

The  motion  of  General  Raum  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  President:  —  I  need  not  speak  to  an  audience  such  as  this  in 
praise  of  the  historic  paper  just  read  by  General  Dodge.  It  so 
happens  that  I  was,  before  the  civil  war,  durmg  it  and  since,  deeply 
interested  in  the  great  problem  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  Everv  word 
of  General  Dodge's  paper  is  true,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and 
I  endorse  every  proposition  he  has  made. 

When  the  civil  war  was  over,  you  all  must  remember  that  I  was 
stationed  at  St.  Louis,  in  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  West- 
ern plains  as  far  out  as  Utah.  I  found  General  Dodge  as  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  in  the  success  of  which 
enterprise  I  felt  the  gi^eatest  possible  interest.  I  promised  the  most 
perfect  protection,  by  troops,  of  the  reconnoitering,  surveying  and 
constrviction  parties,  and  made  frequent  personal  visits  on  horse- 
back and  in  ambulance,  and  noticed  that  the  heads  of  all  the  parties 
had  been  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
civil  war  trained  the  men  who  built  that  great  National  highway, 
and  as  General  Dodge  has  so  graphically  described,  he  could  call 
on  anv  body  of  workmen  to  '•  fall  in,"  "  take  arms,"'  '"  form  platoons 
and  companies,"  "  deploy  as  skirmishers,"  and  fight  the  marauding 
Indians  just  as  thev  had  learned  to  fight  the  rebels  do^vn  at  Atlanta. 
I  will  not  claim  that  all  were  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but 
the  heads  of  parties  \v<.ire  all.  or  nearly  all.   Union  soldiers. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  part  of  General  Dodge's  pa- 
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per  wherein  he  described  his  discovery  of  the  way  to  cross  the 
Black  Hills  beyond  Cheyenne  (there  was  no  Cheyenne  then).  He 
was  limited  by  the  law  to  116  feet  grade  to  any  mile.  Instead  of 
following  the  Valley  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  as  all  previous  en- 
gineers had  done,  he  chose  the  upper,  or  anti-clinal  line,  instead  of 
the  lower,  or  sin-clinal  line.  This  was  a  stroke  of  genius^  by 
which  he  surmounted  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  grade  of  eighty 
feet  to  the  mile,  v\'hereas  by  any  other  route  then  known  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  a  grade  of  200  feet,  or  to  adopt  short  curves 
through  Laramie  Pass. 

The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  were  the  pioneer  trans- 
continental roads  in  America,  and  ever}-  man  ^vho  did  his  part 
should  receive  all  honor.  Now  there  are  five  trans-continental 
railroads,  the  last  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

It  so  happens  that  two  years  ago,  having  traveled  by  every  other, 
I  expressed  a  wish  to  return  from  San  Francisco  eastward  by  the 
"  Canadian  Pacific,"  just  completed.  To  my  amazement  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Pi'esident  of  that  railroad  was  Major  W.  C.  Van 
Home,  one  of  our  railroad  men,  educated  in  our  war  between 
Nashville  and  Atlanta.  He  was  then,  as  now,  the  President  of 
that  road,  with  a  salary  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  they  talk 
of  making  him  a  duke.  He  can  hold  his  own  with  any  duke 
I  have  thus  far  encountered.  Anyhow,  he  acted  like  a. priizce  to 
me.  From  his  office,  in  Montreal,  he  ordered  his  agent  at  Victoria, 
in  British  Columbia,  to  extend  to  General  Sherman  every  possible 
courtesy,  which  was  done.  I  had  a  special  car  for  myself  and 
daughter,  Lizzie,  with  privilege   of  stopping  over  at  any  station. 

On  the  way  eastward  I  met  many  people  and  heard  many  things 
of  deep  interest  to  me,  and,  maybe,  to  you.  There  are  three  moun- 
tain ranges  between  the  Mississippi,  or  rather,  the  Missouri  Valley, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean:  The  Rockies,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Cas- 
cades. These  converge  to  the  northwest,  so  that  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  the  engineers  had  to  meet  them  closer  together  than  by  our 
"Northern  Pacific,"  or  by  the  "  Central  "  and  "  Union." 

In  the  first  explorations,  the  English  engineers  saw  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  to  pass  these  ranges  from  their  starting 
point  on  the  Pacific — "Vancouver,"  a  magnificent  port  —  the}' 
would  have  to  follow  the  grade  of  Fraser  river,  by  its  "west  branch, 
to  its  very  head,  near  the  Henry  House,  and  thence  to  descend  the 
"Athabasca  "  eastward   to  Winnepeg,  etc.     This   route  "was  about 
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400  miles  longer  than  the  ■•  direct  line."'  The  Board  of  Directors  in 
Montreal  then  called  on  oiir  United  States  experienced  engineers, 
and  found  a  man,  Randolph,  I  believe,  who  undertook  to  cut 
across  this  great  bend  or  loop.  Instead  of  following  the  west 
branch  of  Fraser  river,  he  took  the  east  branch,  "  Thompson's,"  up 
to  the  Kamloop's  Lake.  The  mountains  eastward  seemed  impass- 
able, but  he  reasoned  "  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 
Through  brush  and  trees  he  forced  his  way,  and  found  a  pass  in  the 
Cascade  range  called  "  Kicking  Horse,"  where  his  horse  had  kicked 
hnn  on  the  knee.  Persevering,  he,  in  the  next  or  main  range,  ob- 
served the  flight  of  an  eagle,  which  did  not,  as  usual,  pass  over  the 
highest  visible  peak  but  disappeared  around  a  point;  so  he  followed 
the  same  course,  found  an  unexpected  break  and  located  a  railroad 
with  less  grades  than  the  Union  Pacific,  and  saved  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  miles,  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In 
lookmg  over  the  usual  time-tables  of  the  "  Canadian  Pacific,"  you 
wdl  find  the  "  Kicking  Horse  Pass  "  and  "  Eagle  Pass,"  through 
which  millions  of  people  will  travel  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
freight  will  pass.  All  are,  in  part,  the  consequence  of  our  civil 
war,  and  of  the  inen  it  educated. 

General  Dodge's  most  admirable  paper  will  be  embraced  in  our 
next  annual  report. 

General  Belknap: — I  have  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Reid,  addressed  to  vou  [the  President],  asking  for  the  designation 
of  her  son  to  membership  in  the  Societv.  He  is  a  son  of  General 
Hugh  T.  Reid,  who  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  May  25,  1888. 
General  W.  T.   Sherman, 

President  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tcfinessee: 

General: — My  late  husband,  General  Hugh  T.  Reid,  member  of  your 

Society,  died  without  designating  in  his  will  or  other  writing  the  relative 

to  whom   his  membership  should    descend.      His   eldest   son    died    without 

leaving  any   male   issue;    and   hereby   relinquishing  my   right  as  widow  to 

such   membership,   I    hereby   designate  and   request   that  my   youngest  son 

by  him,  and  his  namesake,  Hugh  T.  Reid,  be  selected  to  such  membership. 

Verv  respectfullv, 

M.  A,  Reid, 

Widow  of  General  Hugh  T.  Reid. 

The  President  : — I  understand,  General  Belknap,  you  make  a 
motion  that  he  be  admitted  ^ 
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General  Belknap  : — I  don't  know  the  usual  course  on  that. 

The  Recording  Secretary  : — It  only  requires  the  approval  of  clie 
President  and  a  vote  of  the  Society. 

The  President : — I  will  approve  of  it.  of  course. 

General  Belknap  : — I  move  that  he  be  admitted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Recording  Secretary  : — I  have  a  communication  addressed 
to  me,  which  may  be  considered  endorsed  to  you  [the  President] 
of  the  same  character,  from  Monroeville,  Ohio. 

MoNROEviLLE,  Ohio,  Aug~iist  14,  188S. 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  favor  from  jou,  under  date  of  February 
9,  1888,  in  which  you  very  kindly  offer  to  present  my  request  to  take  up  mv 
father's  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee. 

If  vou  will  do  so  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated. I  will  remit  my  father's  dues  and  what  may  be  due  from  me  upon 
my  election,  if  you  will  kindly  notify  me  at  that  time. 

I  have  complete  records  of  the  reunions,  including  Volume  XVI,  but  have 

none  since  that  volume.     I  should  like  to  secure  complete  records  to  date,  if 

possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  D.   Skilton, 

Son  of  Captain  A.  S.  Skilton  {deceased). 

The  Recording  Secretary: — Captain  A.  S.  Skilton  was  a  member 
with  full  dues  and  everything  all  paid  up  to  this  time. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  2:)i'oposition.  I 
will  approve  it  on  the  representation  made. 

Major  Dawes: — I  move  that  the  young  man  be  elected. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President: — I  heard  of  a  proposition  from  McCook's  son — 
Ed.  McCook.  There  was  no  formal  application  made  by  Mr. 
IMcCook. 

General  Pearson: — He  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  at  Chicago, 
and  also  his  mother,  about  his  joining  the  Society.  He  wanted  to 
come  in  and  take  up  where  his  father  left  oft'.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  the  dues,  but  I  don't  know — 
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The  President: — Will  ^■ou  make  the  motion? 

General  Pearson: — I  will. 

The  President: — Give  us  the  name. 

General  Pearson: — Charles  W.  McCook,  a  son  of  Edward 
McCook,  the  one  who  was  killed  at  Youngtown.  Dakota.  I  know 
the  young  man  personally  very  well.  He  is  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago— an  exemplary  young  man. 

Mr.  McCook  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — In  this  connection,  the  third  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  which  provides  for  this,  says  "  that  each 
member  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Society,  at  any  annual  meeting,  designate  bv  last 
will  and  testament,  or  otherwise,  in  writing,  the  relative  to  whom 
his  membership  shall  descend,  and  in  default  of  such  designation, 
the  same  shall,  subject  to  the  same  approval  and  vote,  descend  to 
his  eldest  son,  and  such  membership,  so  descending,  shall  carry 
with  it  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of  original  mem- 
bership." 

Captain  Williams: — As  I  understand  it,  this  young  man  was 
voted  in  under  that  article,  the  centennial  year,  at  Washington 
City. 

The  President: — Another  McCook.'' 

Captain  Williams: — Ed.  McCook's  son. 

The  President: — Was  he  elected  in  Washington.' 

Captain  Williams: — In  Washington  City,  yes,  sir. 

The  President: — Why  didn't  he  apply.     Was  his  father  a  meir! 
ber  of  the  Society? 

The  Recording  Secretary: — Yes. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  thmk  the  circumstances  were:  that 
application  was  made  at  that  time,  and  some  action  was  pending, 
and  considerable  correspondence  ensued,  and  it  was  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  based  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  McCook,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  th; 
Society.  That  question  was  never  settled  until  this  morning;  now 
Colonel  Dayton  reports  that  he  was  a  member,  and  there  it  rests. 
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General  Buckland: — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  that  one  point  suggested  by  General  Hickenlooper.  Surgeon 
Canfield,  who  was  killed  at  Shiloh,  left  two  sons,  both  of  them 
reputable  young  men,  who,  I  understand,  are  anxious — the  oldest 
one — to  become  a  member  of  this  Society.  I  heard  from  him  the 
other  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  officer,  who  was  killed,  be- 
longing to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — who  lost  his  life  in  battle 
before  the  Society  was  organized — that  his  sons  ought  to  come  in 
on  the  same  terms — that  they  should  be  considered  as  members  of 
this  Society. 

The  President: — You  had  better  write  to  Mrs.  Canfield  to  make 
an  application;  we  will  entertain  it. 

Colonel  Dresser: — I  would  suggest  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  would  have  to  be  amended  in  order  to  have  that  done. 

The  President: — This  Society  is  a  strange  one.  It  was  organized 
at  Raleigh — rather  a  social  order  than  an  attempt  to  recognize 
military  service  or  military  merit.  It  was  simply  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  officers,  who  happened  to  belong  to  it  when  it  was  there. 
The  newspapers  misunderstand  us.  We  never  attempted  to  receive 
privates.  It  is  social.  If  you  don't  bring  in  some  young  blood, 
the  old  fellows  will  be  very  soon  gone.  I  think  I  am  stating  fairly 
and  clearly  the  sentiment;  certainly  bring  them  in — sons.  Perhaps 
I  wouldn't  limit  it  to  one  of  a  member,  I  wouldn't  limit  to  only 
two,  or  a  dozen;  let  them  all  come  in.  Still  it  is  the  rule  now. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  requires  a  year's  notice. 

We  want  to  adjourn.  We  will  meet  again  to-morrow  at  11 
o'clock.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  a  discussion  of  all  these 
subjects. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

General  Buckland: — Allow  me  to  suggest  one  other  thing; 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  make  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  admit  one  son  at  least  whilst  the  father  is  living,  so  as  to 
bring  them  together,  and  have  them  get  acquainted. 

The  President: — 1  wish  you  would  think  the  matter  over  and 
write  it  off.  You  jj'et  a  book  like  this  (Annual  Report),  and  take 
that  article  of  ou*"  constitution,  and  make  any  amendment  y»u 
please.     That  r<^o*nres  a  year's  notice,  you  see. 
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General  Bnckland: — It  seems  to  me  with  the  position  of  our 
Society  now,  such  an  amendment  would  be  a  good  thing. 

General  Fuller: — Before  you  adjourn,  I  want  to  say  one  thing. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  asked  our  citizens  to  send 
their  carriages  to  the  Boody  House,  where  most  of  you  have 
rooms,  to  show  you  our  city  this  afternoon.  It  has  grown  vastly  in 
size  since  you  were  here  fifteen  years  ago,  and  we  want  you  to  see 
it;  and  the  carriages  of  many  of  our  citizens  will  be  there,  and  be 
at  your  disposal,  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
The  same,  however,  to  cover  the  holding  of  the  meeting  this 
eveninsf. 
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Memorial  Hall,  | 

Toledo.  September  5,  1888.   \ 

The  exercises  were  public,  and  there  were  assembled,  besides 
members  of  the  Society,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Toledo,  filling- 
the  hall.  General  J.  W.  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  called  the  meeting  to  order  by  addressing  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

My  Comrades — Since  the  day  fifteen  years  ago  when  your  So- 
ciety convened  in  our  city,  so  many  who  served  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  have  been  mustered  out,  that  the  few 
who  are  left  thought  it  proper  to  ask  our  comrades  of  other  armies 
to  join  us  in  extending  to  you  a  soldier's  greeting.  This  request 
was  responded  to  so  cordially,  so  heartily,  that  we  have  entirely 
forgotten  who  belonged  to  the  Cumberland,  who  to  the  Potomac, 
or  who  to  the  Ohio,  and  we  only  know  that  to-night  they  all  be- 
long to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

When  you  came  here  in  1873  you  brought  with  you  your  first 
commander.  Grant,  and  3'our  last  commander,  Logan.  With  you 
also  came  Sheridan  and  Hurlbut  and  Ord  and  Hazen  and  Woods 
and  Ewing,  and  Custer,  and  Spooner,  and  Slack,  and  Hedrick  and 
others — too  many  for  me  to  name.  You  found  then  living  General 
Steedman  and  Colonels  Moore  and  Bond,  and  Hill  and  Von  Bless- 
ing; also  Captains  Mery,  Schultz  and  Schmidt.  With  other 
patriotic  citizens  then  bidding  you  welcome  stood  Morrison  R. 
Waite,  who  so  impressed  General  Grant  that  we  may  connect  the 
occasion  with  his  subsequent  eminent  service  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  All  these  have  since  forded  that  river  which 
we  ourselves  very  soon  must  cross.  Yet  not  with  tears  nor 
lamentations,  for  we  trust  that  in  our  march  thitherward  our  step 
may  continue,  if  not  so  elastic,  nevertheless  as  steady  and  as 
measured  as  of  old. 

Comrades,  your  ranks  are  growing  thin;  but  like  the  books 
which  the  Sibyl  of  old  offered  to  the  King,  though  constantly 
lessening,  the  value  is  ever  the  same;  and  we  hail  you  to-night  as 
still  the  embodiment  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  marked  the 
victors  at  Corinth,  at  Vicksburg,  at  Atlanta. 

He  then  invited  Chaplain  H.  M.  Bacon  to  offer  prayer. 
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PRAYER,  BY  CHAPLAIN  H.  M.  BACON. 

Oh,  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  while  death 
has  been  so  busy  with  the  ranks  of  these  brave  men,  Thou  hast 
spared  so  many  of  them  to  come  back  to  this  place  where  thev  are 
always  welcome.  We  think  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted  us  to 
gather  here  with  them,  and  with  those  who  served  with  them,  in 
the  perils,  and  struggles,  and  glories  of  the  great  conflict  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  liberty,  and  to  listen  again  to  their  voices,  and  to 
attest  to  them  and  to  all  whom  they  represent,  our  gratitude  and 
our  affection  for  all  their  services.  And  now,  oh  God,  our  Heavenlv 
Father,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  grant  to  bless  them  while  they  so- 
journ here  with  us.  And  may  they  be  refreshed  with  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  the  American  nation.  And  we  pray  Thee,  as 
thev  mingle  their  sympathies  and  their  counsels  together,  may  they 
be  endowed  with  Thy  blessing.  And  we  pray,  our  Heavenlv 
Father,  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  not  only  extended  to  them,  but 
to  that  great  leader  who  is  yet  spared  to  us,  and  to  our  Nation. 
We  pray  that  his  body  may  abide  in  strength;  and  that  Thou  wilt 
grant,  oh  Lord  our  God,  that  the  great  lessons  which  have  been 
given  by  those  who  have  gone  before  and  those  who  are  still  with 
us  may  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  hearts  of  this  people.  And 
with  those  from  whom  Thou  hast  taken  the  hope,  the  joy,  and  the 
delight  of  their  hearts,  we  ask  Thee,  oh  Lord  our  God,  that  Thou 
wilt  deal  very  tenderly  and  graciously  with  them,  and  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  this  great  people  to  be  true  and  just  to  these  obliga- 
tions. Again,  our  Heavenly  Father  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon 
those  who  have  come  to  join  together  here  for  a  little  while  in  our 
city,  and  we  pray,  oh  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  Thy  choicest 
blessings  may  follow  them  when  they  shall  separate.  And  may 
all  that  shall  be  done  here  to-night  be  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  of  loyalty,  and  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Redeemer — loyalty 
to  truth,  and  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble — that  we  shall  look  back 
to  our  meeting  here,  not  only  as  long  as  we  shall  live,  but  when 
we  shall  have  joined  that  great  multitude  who  have  gone  before, 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Thee,  that  in  Thy  providence  we 
have  been  permitted  to  welcome  these  our  comrades,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  in  the  assurance  that  no  toil  or  service  in  behalf  of  our 
country  and  in  behalf  of  liberty,  has  been  in  vain.  We  ask  it  for 
Jesus'  sake.     Amen  I 
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Music,  by  Oratorio  Society: — •■  Star  Spangled  Banner T 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME,  BY  HON.  J.  K.  HAMILTON^ 
MAYOR  OF  TOLEDO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
The  very  pleasant  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  extend- 
ing to  vou  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Toledo  a  greeting  and  wel- 
come to  our  midst.  A  formal  welcome  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  I 
am  sure  you  know  that  the  people  of  this  community  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  to  their  midst  and  to  the  best  they  have  the 
veterans  of  the  war.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  you  have  pitched 
vour  tents  to-day  on  loyal  ground.  The  people  of  Toledo,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  said  of  other  communities — and  we  clami  no 
special  pre-eminence — during  the  war,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  without  exception,  men,  women  and  children,  old  and  young, 
testified  in  everv  way  by  which  loyalty  could  give  expression  to 
their  devotion  to  the  great  cause  for  ^vhlch  you  fought.  Whatever 
sacrifice  of  men,  of  material;  whatever  expression  of  devotion; 
whatever  call  was  made  by  the  government,  by  them  was  not  only 
a  response,  but  a  cheerful  and  hearty  response.  The  women  of 
this  section,  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  showed 
their  devotion  to  the  cause.  With  them,  while  love  was  a  great 
passion,  duty  and  loyalty  to  their  country  were  greater.  They 
were  willing  their  loved  ones  should  go  from  their  sides,  and  they 
called  them  not  back  until  the  great  victories  were  won  and  then- 
Union  triumphant. 

From  our  midst  went  companies  and  regiments  to  join  the  great 
column  of  men  that  was  spreading  over  the  South  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Union.  Many  of  those  commands  were  a  part  of  the 
legions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Need  I  say,  therefore, 
that  not  only  for  the  great  cause  in  which  you  were  battling,  but 
for  the  profound  personal  interest  they  felt  in  your  everyday  move- 
ments, was  your  course  watched  day  and  night  by  the  people  of 
this  region.  They  watched  you  from  Belmont  to  Donelson,  and 
saw  a  ^vhole  army  submit  to  the  command  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
demanding  unconditional  surrender.  Ah,  we  will  never  forget 
that  dav  and  that  battle.  '•  so  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  faiidy 
won."    We  remember  also  the  bloodv  conflict  of  Shiloh;  the  cam- 
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paign  of  Corinth;  luka;  and  the  -tremendous  struggle  around 
Vicksburg;  we  remember  j^our  march  to  Chattanooga,  and  the 
glorious  victory  of  Mission  Ridge;  the  joining  of  your  legions  to 
the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland;  how  those  legions 
followed  the  eagle-eyed  Sherman,  driving  the  flower  of  the  rebel 
armies  of  the  West  from  mountain  fastness  to  mountain  fastness, 
until  Atlanta  surrendered.  And  then  that  magnificent  flight  across 
the  state  of  Georgia;  that  immortal  march  to  the  sea,  where  you 
rushed  down  upon  Savannah,  and  you,  sir,  tendered  that  city  a 
Christmas  present  to  the  Nation.  We  remember  the  marching  of 
tiiose  legions,  circling  through  the  Carolinas.  We  remember  the 
last  bloodv  battle  you  fought,  at  Bentonville.  We  remember  how 
the  campaign  ended  at  last,  when  Joe.  Johnston  laid  his  sword  at 
your  feet. 

During  all  this  time  your  every  movement  was  followed  by  the 
love  and  affection  of  our  people.  From  your  camps,  your  marches, 
your  l:)ivouacs  and  your  battle-fields  stretched  invisible  wires  to  our 
homes,  over  which  flowed  constantly  streams  of  prayer,  of  loyal 
affection  and  devotion  to  our  country. 

Ah,  sirs,  we  remember  how,  when  you  were  sweeping  through 
Georgia,  shut  out  from  the  world,  as  night  would  come  at  the  end 
of  those  days'  marches,  to  the  watching  world  great  mystery  sur- 
rounded our  movements;  but  we  were  perfectly  at  home,  secure 
in  our  position,  for  v\'e  knew  that  old  Uncle  Billy  Sherman  was 
looking  out  for  us.  And  as  night  fell  those  signal  rockets  went 
up  m  the  sky,  the  Fourteenth  Corps  said  to  the  Twentieth,  "All  is 
well;"  the  Twentieth  said  to  the  Fifteenth,  "All  is  well;"  the  Fif- 
teenth said  to  the  Seventeenth,  "All  is  well,"  and  those  signals  all 
said  to  the  glorious  leader  of  that  march,  "All  is  well;  we  are 
marching  forward  to  assured  conquest  and  certain  victory!" 

We  remember,  friends,  that  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee was  a  record  not  only  of  campaigns  fairly  fought  and  won. 
with  brilliant  victories  on  the  battle-field,  but  we  remember,  also, 
the  further  fact  that  the  end  of  every  campaign  of  that  Army  was 
more  than  a  battle  won  or  a  city  taken — it  was  also  the  army  of 
opposition  destroyed. 

And  we  remember  further,  that  not  only  did  that  army  give  to 
the  people  of  the  North  the  glorious  tidings  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  which  so  electrified  all  loyal  hearts,  made  that  certain 
which  heretofore  they  may  have  thought  doubtful;  but  we  remem- 
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ber,  also,  that  the  army  bv  its  triumphs  and  its  victories  gave  to 
its  Union  the  leaders  that  finally  led  all  its  armies  to  entire,  com- 
plete, national  victories. 

And  since  the  war,  my  friends,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  people  of  this  community  have  been  loyal  and  aftectionate  in 
their  regard  towards  not  only  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, but  towards  every  soldier  of  the  Union  armies  who  wore 
the  blue.  Republics  may  be  ungrateful,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  the  people  of  Toledo  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  Union  soldier. 
They  have  always  been  borne  by  the  people  of  this  community  in 
grateful  recollection  and  most  affectionate  regard. 

It  is  an  especial  pi'ide  and  pleasure,  sirs,  that  you  to-day  have 
honored  this  community  with  your  presence,  and  that  in  this  city 
and  in  this  hall  should  be  gathered  together  such  an  assemblage  of 
heroes  as  we  see  here. 

And  to-night,  as  has  been  well  said,  we  can  not  but  turn  back 
in  our  recollection  to  another  occasion  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
vou  also  honored  this  community  with  your  presence.  The  list  of 
those  who  since  then  have  gone  has  been  read.  Grant  has  gone  ; 
Sheridan  has  gone;  Logan  has  gone;  others  have  gone.  Your 
ranks  are  thinned  and  thinning.  You  may  face  death  on  a  hun- 
dred battle-fields  and  come  out  victorious,  but  that  grim  enemy  is 
sure  at  last  to  triumph  and  conquer  you  all.  It  is  to  us  an  especial 
pride  and  pleasure  that  those  of  you  who  are  left  have  come  here 
to-night.  We  pray,  my  friends  and  comrades,  that  those  who  sur- 
vive may  live  yet  many  a  long  year.  It  is  the  especial  hope  and 
prayer  of  all  this  community  for  that  great  leader  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  illus- 
trious generals,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  that  the  God  of 
Battles  may  long  have  him  in  His  keeping  ;  that  he  may  be  pre- 
served to  enjoy  the  honors,  the  comforts  and  all  the  pleasures  that 
life  can  give  him,  and,  above  all,  the  affectionate  regard  and  rever- 
ence of  all  his  countrymen.  May  God  keep  him  alert,  vigorous  and 
hearty,  the  same  old  General  Sherman  that  we  feel  he  is  to-night; 
the  same  man  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  followed  all  over  the 
South. 

My  friends,  in  conclusion  I  can  only  say,  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  God's  world  in  this  town  that  you  don't  see,  and  want, 
ask  for  it,  and  you  shall  have  it.  And  I  say  again,  men  of  the 
Tennessee,  welcome  to  our  streets,  our  hearts  and  our  homes. 
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General  Fuller: — We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  State,  the  Hon.  William  C.  Lvon. 

SPEECH  OF  WELCOME  BY  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR  LYON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
OF  THE  Tennessee,  and  my  Countrymen: — 

As  I  sat  back  in  the  back  part  of  this  hall  this  evening,  and 
saw  the  long  files  of  officers  and  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  falling  into  their  places  in  this  beautiful  hall,  I  recalled 
an  incident  that  occurred  some  years  since  at  your  neighboring 
town  of  Fremont,  at  which  my  regiment  happened  to  be  in  re- 
union. All  day  long  on  that  occasion  the  officers  and  the  orators 
from  the  ranks  had  occupied  the  platform,  and  had  been  dealing 
out  to  the  people,  to  the  thousands  that  had  gathered  there,  the 
glories  and  the  grand  achievements  of  that  particular  regiment  in 
the  service  of  our  country.  Just  before  the  shades  of  night  came 
on,  when  the  sun  was  sinking  beyond  the  western  horizon,  some 
one  in  the  audience  espied  that  grand  old  General  Gibson,  and 
thev  called  him  to  the  stand,  and  he  said  that  he  had  sat  there 
during  the  day,  had  listened  to  the  men  of  the  23d  Ohio  recount- 
ing the  grand  achievements  of  that  regiment  until  he  had  become 
convinced  that  there  was  but  one  regiment  in  the  service,  and  that 
that  regiment  was  the  23d  Ohio,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  he 
had  to  regret  was  that  in  some  way,  or  under  the  rulings  of  Divine 
Providence,  it  had  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  particular  regiment.  So  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to-night,  that  as  I  was 
noticing  the  faces  as  they  came  into  this  hall  and  occupied  the 
seats  that  thev  are  now  occupying,  my  heart  went  out  toward  that 
grand  army,  and  I  almost  wished  that  I  had  belonged  to  the  Armv 
of  the  Tennessee. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  my  countrymen,  the  first  organized  civ- 
ilized government  was  given  to  this  great  Northwest  territory. 
Our  fathers  and  our  mothers,  leaving  their  homes  i-AX  beyond  the 
towerino-  ranges  of  the  Alleghanys,  in  the  then  far-off  New  Eng- 
land States,  traversing  through  the  perils  and  dangers  of  that 
trackless  forest  and  wilderness  lying  between  their  homes  in  the 
far  east,  thev  reached  the  north  bank   of  that  beautiful  stream,  the 
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Ohio  river,  that  flows  along  our  southern  borders,  and  there,  in  the 
early  month  of  April  of  that  year,  they  planted  their  homes,  they 
settled  their  families,  surrounded  by  the  forest,  inhabited  only  by  the 
wild  savage  and  the  painted-faced  red  men  of  the  forest  and  their 
war  tribes.  And  in  July  of  that  year  those  fathers  down  there  gave 
to  the  great  Northwest  territory  its  first  organized  civil  government. 
And  during  the  century  that  has  passed  since  that  time  there  has 
been  more  grandeur,  more  glory  attached  to  this  Union  than  ever 
surrounded  the  history  of  any  like  people  since  the  angels  first  sang 
together.  From  this  territory  there  has  been  carved  out  and 
founded  five  great  states,  that. to-day  are  teeming  with  more  than 
15,000,000  of  loyal,  patriotic  citizens — the  grandest  government  that 
God  ever  gave  to  men.  And  during  that  time  brave  sons  and  beau- 
tiful daughters  have  been  reared  to  man  and  womanhood  in  this 
great  Northwest  territor}-,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  human  liberty 
and  a  love  of  Christian  civilization  that  was  handed  down  to  them 
by  the  fathers. 

They  have  pushed  on  further  to\\^ards  the  setting  sun,  and  have 
built  there,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  right,  and  all 
that  is  just,  other  great  and  grand  states.  In  boyhood  days,  manv 
of  us  w^ho  are  growing  grey  with  years,  I  remember  looking 
on  the  map  of  our  country,  and  seeing  half  way  a  great  green  spot 
upon  that  map,  across  which  was  printed  "  The  Great  American 
Desert."  Those  sons  and  daughters  of  these  five  states,  pushing 
their  way  out  into  the  great  trackless  desert,  have  built  up  homes, 
beautiful  and  prosperous  cities,  and  around  those  homes  have  culti- 
vated the  fields  that  are  to-day  blooming  as  the  rose.  When  but 
scarce  three-quarters  of  a  century  had  passed,  vyhen  the  bugle  blast 
aroused  Ohio's  grand  sons,  and  its  cadences  vyere  w^afted  out  on 
the  winds,  and  borne  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country,  arousing  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  liberty,  there  came  as 
the  result  of  that  spirit  and  that  determination  that  human  slavery 
should  die  and  human  libert}^  should  survive  and  be  built  up, 
a  clash  of  arms  that  called  you  from  your  then  peaceful,  quiet, 
happy  homes  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  battle  and  war,  with  its  ter- 
rible desolation.  You  i-emember  how,  during  those  long  years,  on 
the  tedious  march,  in  the  bivouac,  on  the  tented  field,  and  in  the 
chai'ge,  on  the  mountain  side  and  m  the  valley,  your  comrades  and 
my  comrades,  and  your  sons  and  fathers,  my  countrymen,  went 
down   in  that  terrible  strife.     You  remember  how  many  of  them 
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lie  down  there  in  unmarked  luit  not  unwept  graves.  You  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  made  in  tlie  desolating  field  of  battle.  And  we 
all  rememlier  something  of  the  sorrows  that  came  to  every  house, 
hold  in  all  the  great  loyal  North,  East,  and  West;  how  that  around 
every  fireside,  almost,  in  our  northern  land,  there  stood  the  vacant 
chair;  how  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  sister,  and  the  sweetheart 
were  draped  in  movn^ning's  deepest  dye.  You  remember  then 
when  the  war  vv^as  over,  and  the  boys  in  blue  came  marching 
home,  laying  down  soldiers'  lives,  and  without  any  shock  to  the  af- 
fairs of  our  country,  they  picked  up  the  toils  of  life  and  marched 
forward  in  the  grand  and  glorious  march  of  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, helping  to  build  up  within  our  borders  the  gi^andest  and  the 
best  states  in  which  ever  man  was  given  to  live. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens  and  my  comrades  of  the 
army,  it  is  fitting  that  here,  in  the  first  born  of  the  great  free  states 
in  that  Northwest  territory,  you  should  meet  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  grand  lakes,  in  this  beautiful  gaslighted  and  grand,  loval 
city,  and  recount  deeds  of  heroism  and  suffering,  and  sacrifices 
through  which  you  passed  during  those  long  and  tedious  j^ears. 
And  as  these  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind,  I  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  to  me  was  assigned  the  privilege  (for  I  deem  it  such)  to  wel- 
come you  on  behalf  of  the  great  state  of  Ohio  and  all  of  our  lo)  al 
people. 

We  recollect  that  our  state  gave  to  the  service  during  those 
years,  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  her  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, Steedman,  Hayes,  and  the  lamented  Garfield,  with  300,000 
more  of  her  bravest  sons.  It  seems  to  me,  my  countrymen  and  my 
comrades,  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee  should 
always  meet  in  Ohio  and  recount  their  deeds  of  valor  and  glorv. 

I  have  thought,  sometimes,  my  comrades,  while  we  are  recount- 
ing the  deeds  of  glory  that  surround  the  services  of  these  men  who 
are  sitting  here,  and  of  their  comrades  who  have  fallen  bv  the  way 
in  life's  struggle,  that  there  is  a  neglected  class;  that  among  all  the 
legislation  of  our  country ;  that  among  the  great  mass  of  speech- 
making  that  is  indulged  in  in  our  countrv,  that  there  is  a  class  that 
has  not  received  that  attention  that  they  should.  During  the  davs 
of  the  war  when  we  were  down  there  in  the  tented  field,  we  left 
our  wives  at  home  to  nurse  and  care  for  our  children;  we  left  our 
old  mothers  there,  and  we  left  our  sisters.  And  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  pangs  and  tears  of  those  patriotic  ^vomen  far   outstripped 
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anythino-  that  you  and  I  indulged  in.  And  it  does  seem  to  me,  my 
comrades,  that  as  we  are  recounting  the  deeds  of  valor,  that  they 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  Nation  has  kept  her  plighted  faith 
largely  with  the  soldier.  She  has  built  her  palatial  homes  in 
which,  when  you  have  tired  in  the  race  of  life  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  keep  in  the  race,  that  you  may  go  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  your  shattered  life  in  comfort  and  ease.  Our  great  patriotic 
state  of  Ohio  has  built  her  home  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
state.  And  vou,  my  comrades,  if  you  ftxil  in  the  race,  come  up 
there,  and  we  will  give  you  a  home.  But  while  they  are  saying 
that  to  you  and  I,  they  are  saying  to  your  wives,  and  our  mothers, 
that  when  you  leave  to  go  to  that  home,  they  must  take  the  trip 
across  the  hill  to  the  poor-house.  It  seems  to  me,  my  comrades, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  you  and  I  should  raise  our  voices  in 
their  behalf,  and  insist  that  the  men  who  make  laws  and  give  to  us 
these  homes,  should  build  them  large  enough  to  take  with  us  our 
wives,  when  they  fail  in  the  race  of  life. 

Realizing  what  I  am,  and  that  I  represent  here  to-night,  and 
speak  for  one  of  the  grandest  people  that  ever  graced  the  face  of 
God's  green  earth — a  people  that  are  patriotic  through  and  through; 
a  people  that  believe  in  humanity  and  humanity's  cause — I  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  I  am  permitted  here  on  this  occasion  to  welcome 
and  to  greet  so  grand  and  noble  a  body  of  men,  headed  by  the 
illustrious  General  Sherman. 

General  Fuller: — The  last  but  pleasantest  duty  assigned  me  to- 
night is  to  call  on  the  President  of  our  Society  to  respond  to  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made,  and  to  turn  over  the  charge  of  this 
meeting  into  his  hands. 


RESPONSE  BY  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

Friends  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

I  cannot  distinguish  you  in  this  vast  audience.  I  know  how 
you  feel.  And  in  thanking  the  Mayor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ohio  for  their  eloquent  remarks,  we  assure  them  that  we  knew 
we  were  welcome  here  to  Toledo;  for  this  is  classic  ground,  and 
we  have  been  here  before.  We  are  none  the  less,  however,  touched 
by  their  eloquent  remarks,  and  by  the  evidence  that  they  remem- 
ber  well,   too  well  almost,  the  thousand  and  one  incidents  which 
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make  up  our  lot  and  surround  our  lives.  I  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
long this,  for  we  have  selected  our  own  orator.  Colonel  Gilbert  A. 
Pierce,  and  I  propose  in  one  or  two  minutes  to  introduce  him  to 
you  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  But  I  can  thank  the  Mayor  for 
his  hearty  greeting,  and  assure  him  that  we  feel  that  we  are  at 
home — not  only  at  home  in  your  streets,  but  in  your  families,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  your  people,  as  loyal  and  true  as  any  that  stand 
upon  God's  earth.  And  for  the  people  of  Ohio,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
remember  them  well — remember  the  cheering  tones  which  came 
to  us  in  the  far  away  land  when  we  turned  to  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  as  ''  God's  country,"  and  spoke  of  it  as  such.  Yea,  in 
the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  espe- 
cially of  them  who  are  before  me,  a  few  survivors  of  the  many, 
that  spark  of  love  is  easily  kindled  into  flame;  it  merely  wants 
a  word. 

I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  any  time.  An  orator.  Captain  Gilbert 
A.  Pierce,  will  address  us,  and  during  the  time  I  beg  for  your 
closest  attention. 

Music  by  the  Oratorio  Society. — "Soldiers''  Chorus,'''' 

The  President  presented  Captain  Pierce,  who  spoke  as   follows: 

ANNUAL  ORATION. 

There  was  some  delay  in  arranging  a  desk  for  the  speaker   and 
pending  this.  Colonel  Pierce  talked  in  an  oflT-hand  way  to  the  au- 
dience; his  remarks  being  very  pleasantly  received.        This  part  of 
the  addi-ess  is  copied  from  the  repoi-ts  of  the  Toledo    Comiriercial 
and  Blade. 

Governor  Pierce  began  by  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Oratorio 
Society  and  in  this  manner  secured  the  instant  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. The  society  had  just  finished  the  stirring  air  the  "Soldiers, 
Chorus,"  and  the  speaker  said  he  wondered  why  there  was  not 
more  music  and  fewer  speeches  on  the  programme.  For  his  part 
he  would  rather  listen  to  such  harmony  than  to  break  in  upon  such 
pleasant  sensations  with  a  speech  which,  of  necessity  must  be 
more  or  less  tiresome  to  that  vast  audience. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  or   what 
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afterward  became  that  army,  was  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  late  in  1861. 
I  had  served  in  the  three  months  campaign  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
9th  Indiana,  and  had  a  share  in  the  honor  of  driving  the  rebels 
out  of  West  Virginia.  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  veteran.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  great  services  and  in  recognition  of  my  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  art  of  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  appointed  me 
a  Captain  and  I  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  General  C.  F.  Smith 
at  Paducah,  Ky.  [laughter]  I  never  saw  a  steamboat  until  I  em- 
barked on  one  at  Evansville,  to  proceed  to  my  post:  though  I  had 
ridden  across  the  Ohio  on  a  wheezy  ferry-boat  during  the  three 
months  service.  When  you  consider  that  within  a  few  weeks  I 
was  called  upon  to  purchase  steamboats,  to  charter  steamboats,  to 
put  crews  aboard  steamboats  that  had  been  abandoned,  and  in  va- 
rious ways  prepare  to  transport  a  large  part  of  Grant's  entire 
armiy  up  the  Tennessee,  you  may  imagine  how  well  equij^ped  I 
was  for  carrving  out  my  shai-e  of  the  plan  for  destroying  the  re- 
bellion. I  have  a  son  who  is  now  just  about  the  age  I  was  at  the. 
time  I  reported  to  General  Smith  for  duty.  When  I  look  at  that 
boy  I  can  realize  how  the  General  felt  on  the  morning  I  entered 
his  room  and  exhibited  my  orders  from  Washington.  And  he 
looked  all  he  felt. 

Distinguished  men  are  rarely  handsome.  Lincoln  was  homely, 
though  sometimes  with  the  light  of  his  great  soul  shining  through 
his  eyes,  his  face  became  transfigured.  Grant  was  a  man  who 
would  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd  and  Sherman — (here  the  speaker 
was  interrupted  by  uproarious  laughter,  General  Sherman  joining 
in  as  heartily  as  the  rest.  It  broke  out  afresh  when  Colonel  Pierce 
resumed  by  saying):  "Well,  Sherman  can  speak  for  himself. 
But  General  Smith  was  an  exception  to  this  rule;  he  looked  as 
great  Generals  look  in  pictures  and  books.  Of  elegant  form,  wear- 
ing a  uniform  in  which  no  ci'ease  or  wrinkle  appeared,  iron-gre}'' 
hair  and  long  iron-grey  mustache,  he  appeared  to  me  the  ideal 
soldier  as  I  stood  twirling  my  gloves  before  him  that  morning,  and 
he  sat  dissecting  me,  and  no  doubt  mentally  damning  General 
Meigs.  I  got  along  well  enough,  for  I  found  a  sincere  friend  and 
helper  in  General  Smith;  and  when,  after  his  heroic  action  at 
Donelson  a  few  months  later,  he  died  at  Savannah,  I  lost  an  excel- 
lent friend,  and  he  had  at  least  one  sincere  mourner. 

I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  in  what  a  haphazard  way 
our  first  campaigns  and  armies  were  organized.     It  would  be  dif- 
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ficult  to  imagine  one  less  fitted  by  age  and  experience  for  the  duties 
into  which  1  was  projected.  During  the  time  1  was  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  just  prior  to  the  movement  against  Fort  Henry,  I  was 
present  at  two  consultations;  one  between  General  Smith  and  the 
assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  other  between  the  General  and 
General  Grant.  I  never  passed  through  two  such  ordeals  before 
or  since,  and  never  grew  old  so  fast  as  in  those  few  weeks. 

General  Smith  was  succeeded  at  Paducah  by  W.  T.  Sherman, 
a  gentleman  who  was  heard  from  several  times  during  the  four 
years  of  v,-ar  that  followed.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  did 
not  report  to  General  Sherman,  he  reported  to  me.  He  came  down 
to  my  quarters,  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  told  me  what  he  wanted, 
and  cordially  invited  me  to  call  at  headquarters. 

When  I  left  General  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  his 
Adjutant-General  informed  me  that  all  staff  officers  were  required 
to  report  at  noon  each  day  in  full  uniform,  and  at  his  suggestion 
I  had  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  gorgeous  outfit  which  was  daily 
expected. 

I  supposed  it  would  be  required  just  the  same  by  General  Sher- 
man, so  I  did  not  worry  about  a  non-paying  investment.  But 
when  I  visited  headquarters,  I  was  told  to  walk  right  into  the 
General's  room,  and  there  I  found  a  dozen  officers,  some  in  full 
uniform,  some  in  fatigue  uniform,  some  with  swords  and  some 
without  swords,  talking  and  smoking  and  writing,  and  in  a  corner 
the  General  himself  seated  at  a   table  smoking  and  writins:  both. 

I  realized  then  that  Sherman  didn't  care  much  for  formal  dress 
except  on  formal  occasions,  and  that  when  work  was  to  be  done, 
working  clothes  were  good  enough  to  do  it  in.  Indeed,  simplicity 
marked  the  lives  of  our  greatest  Generals,  as  it  did  and  does  always 
of  our  greatest  men.  Easy  of  approach,  with  no  red  tape  formu- 
las, simple-minded,  unostentatious  men.  Like  the  students  at 
Athens,  who,  we  are  told,  were  first  of  all  wise,  then  lovers  of  wis- 
dom, and  finally  only  plain,  common-sense  men.  These  were  the 
soldiers  who  made  their  mark  on  the  records  of  our  time,  who  won 
the  victory  over  rebellion. 

When  quarrels  reach  their  last  analysis,  how  vain  seem  learned 
judges  and  solemn  preachers.  Did  you  ever  think  how  the  men 
we  had  placed  on  pedestals  began  to  drop  out  of  sight  as  the  rebel- 
lion developed?  We  may  have  listened  with  awe  to  the  thunder- 
ings  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  logic  of  statesmen,  to  the  eloquence  of 
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orators;  we  ma}'  have  admired  poets,  and  gone  into  rhapsodies 
over  composers;  but  how  they  all  shrank  and  shrivelled  when  the 
drums  beat  and  men  put  on  their  armor  for  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle. Then  from  behind  the  curtain  of  obscurity  stepped  the  men 
unknown  to  fame,  and  those  who  had  been  leaders  were  content 
to  follow,  satisfied  to  be  led  by  those  with  the  genius  for  war  and 
the  courage  for  danger.  Let  us  get  over  the  notion,  if  we  ever  en- 
tertained it,  that  our  victories  were  lucky  accidents.  This  idea  was 
at  one  time  quite  prevalent,  but  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
now,  as  the  inside  history  of  the  war  is  written,  that  we  owe  the 
salvation  of  this  nation  to  the  very  highest  order  of  generalship. 
We  had  the  soldiers  and  the  cause.  When  we  finally  got  the 
leaders,  we  marched  forward  to  victory  ever3'where.  Boldness, 
comprehension,  tenacity,  activity,  promptness,  these  are  some  of  the 
requisites  of  successful  leadership,  and  were  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  by  our  three  foremost  leaders  in  the  war.  Timidity 
wrecked  many  a  commanding  officer  and  came  near  frustrating 
some  of  Grant's  best  laid  plans  in  Virginia.  He  wanted  Hunter 
to  get  after  Early  and  follow  him,  but  he  found  it  difiicult  to  have 
this  done,  for  his  orders  which  passed  through  Washington  were 
modified  to  suit  what  the  War  Department  and  the  General-m- 
Chief  supposed  to  be  the  emergency.  On  one  visit  to  General 
Hunter,  General  Grant  says,  "  I  asked  where  the  enem}-  was.  He 
replied,  that  he  didn't  know.  He  said,  the  fact  was,  he  was  so  em- 
barrassed with  orders  from  Washington,  moving  him  first  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left,  that  he  had  lost  all  trace  of  the  enemy." 
Finally,  Grant  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck  as  follows: 

"  I  want  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  troops  in  the  field,  with  instruc- 
tions to  put  himself  south  of  the  enemy,  and  follow  him  to  the  death.  Where- 
ever  the  enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go  also." 

This  was  disregarding  that  timiditv  that  kept  a  large  force 
dodging  to  the  right  and  left  in  front  of  Washington  for  fear  that 
the  enemy  might  otherwise  slip  by  and  capture  the  city. 

Lincoln  got  hold  of  this  telegram  some  way.  and  sent  this  char- 
acteristic dispatch  to  General  Grant: 

"  You  are  exactly  right,  but  please  look  over  the  dispatches  you  ma}'  have 
received  from  here  ever  since  vou  made  that  order  and  discover  if  you  can 
that  there  is  any  idea  in  the  head  of  any  one  here  of  putting  our  army  south 
of  the  enemy  or  of  "  following  him  to  the  death  "  in  any  direction.     I  repeat 
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to  you,  it  will  neither   be   done  nor  attempted,  unless  you  watch  it  every  day 
and  liour  and  force  it.  A.    Lincoln." 

Grant  "  watched  it "  and  "  forced  it,"  and  Sheridan  not  only 
caused  Early  to  abandon  liis  northern  raid,  hut  secured  a  victory 
which  electrified  the  country. 

Sheridan  hniiself  possessed  this  quality  of  boldness  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  When  he  first  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he 
was  required  to  make  a  reconoissance.  He  came  back,  and  in  his 
report  to  General  Meade,  spoke  of  a  brush  he  had  had  with  Stu- 
art's cavalry,  then  famous  for  its  daring  and  its  successes.  "  Never 
mind  Stuart!"  said  Meade,  "he  will  do  what  he  pleases  anyway. 
Tell  me  about  Lee." 

Sheridan  was  nettled.  "  Stuart!  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Stuart  do  what 
he  pleases!     Why,  I  can  thrash  him  every  day  m  the  week." 

Meade  reported  the  conversation  to  General  Grant. 

"  That's  a  very  confident  young  man,  that  Sheridan,"  said  Meade; 
"  he  says  he  can  thrash  Stuart  every  day  in  the  week." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  to  do  it,"  was  Gi'ant's  answer,  and 
Meade  told  him. 

Sheridan  prepared  himself.  He  rode  with  his  troopers  directly 
for  Richmond;  Stuart  turned  and  followed  him.  Sheridan  kept 
on  till  the  second  night  and  then  he  rested  his  men  and  horses. 
Stuart  made  a  forced  march  around  Sheridan's  column  and  in  the 
morning  appeared  in  his  front,  but  ijaded  by  his  journey.  Sheri- 
dan saddled  and  was  on  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  Stuart  had  done 
precisely  what  Sheridan  wished.  He  had  given  battle  out  of  sup- 
porting distance  of  Lees  army.  His  command  was  literally  rid- 
den down,  it  was  scattered,  divided,  defeated,  put  to  rout,  and 
Stuart  himself  was  killed. 

What  a  treasure  is  that  officer  on  whom  the  commanding  gen- 
eral can  depend  for  a  prompt  execution  of  his  orders.  I  do  not 
wish  to  d\vell  upon  these  points,  but  I  often  think  of  that  compar- 
atively slight  matter,  the  relief  of  General  Burnside  at  Knoxville, 
as  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the  trait  mentioned.  Just  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga  it  was  known  that  Burnside  was  be- 
sieged at  Knoxville,  and  was  short  of  both  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. The  authorities  at  Washington  were  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense regarding  his  army,  and  were  constantly  beseeching  Grant 
to  relieve  him.  Then  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  until  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  ^vas   decided;  but  that  victory  won, 
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Grant  at  once  prepared  for  his  relief.  Orders  were  issued  for  a 
corps  to  proceed  while  Grant  went  to  Graysville  to  confer  with 
Sherman,  who  had  gone  on  to  that  point  after  the  battle.  When 
Grant  returned  to  Chattanooga  he  found  that  the  corps  ordered  to 
the  relief  of  Burnside  had  not  gone.  "The  commanding  officer 
thought,"  says  Grant,  "  that  it  was  a  bad  move  to  make."  Sher- 
man had  left  Chattanooga  with  three  day's  rations,  expecting  to  be 
back  in  camjD  by  that  time,  and  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  fight- 
ing. Meanwhile,  they  took  neither  blankets  nor  overcoats.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  three  day's  rations  had  already  lasted  them 
five  days.  Grant  knew  well  these  things,  and  hated  to  impose 
further  duty  upon  them;  but  he  had  become  satisfied,  as  he  says, 
that  Burnside  would  not  be  rescued  at  all  if  he  depended  upon  the 
cbmmander  of  the  corps  previously  ordered  to  his  relief,  and  so 
he  fell  back  on  the  man  and  the  men  who  had  never  yet  failed 
him  in  any  emergency.  Sherman  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  had  just  completed  their  long  march  from  Memphis,  about 
their  only  rest  being  their  day  of  hot  battle  in  Chattanooga  and 
their  stonning  of  Missionary  Ridge,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Burnside.  And  they  went.  Not  only  did  they  relieve 
Burnside,  but,  sans  blankets  and  overcoats,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  cold,  they  proposed  to  join  Burnside  in  an  onward  march  to 
drive  Longstreet  out  of  Tennessee. 

Of  such  stuff'  was  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  its  com- 
manders made.  No  wonder  after  all  this  was  accomplished  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  telegraphed: 

"  I  wish  to  tender  to  jou  and  all  under  jour  comrnand  my  more  than 
thanks — my  profoundest  gratitude  for  the  skill,  courage  and  perseverance 
which  you  and  they  have  displayed.     God  bless  you  all." 

Tenacity  and  confidence  were  exhibited  in  striking  relief  manv 
times  by  Grant.  He  telegraphed  Halleck  that,  if  permitted,  he 
would  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,  and  again,  "  I  shall  advance  and 
take  Fort  Donaldson  on  the  8th."  Once  choosing  his  position  on 
the  road  to  Richmond  he  sent  the  familiar  dispatch  :  "  I  shall  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Being  told  that  there 
were  but  ten  boats  to  take  back  his  army  in  case  of  a  retreat  from 
Belmont,  he  replied  that  two  would  be  enough  to  carry  what 
would  be  left  in  case  of  retreat.  When  Buell  asked  him  what 
preparations  he  had  made  for  retreat  at  Shiloh,  his  characteristic 
answer  was:   "  I  have  not  despaired  of  \vhipping  them  yet."" 
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I  could  recount  as  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  Sherman, 
but  in  his  presence  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  them. 

Yearly  the  soldiers*  qualities  of  the  principal  officers  who 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  become  more  vivid  and 
striking,  until  one  wonders  at  the  concentration  of  genius  which 
distinguished  this  one  division  of  the  army.  Their  history  is 
the  history  of  the  w^ar.  It  does  not  require  technical  knowledge 
to  understand  this.  The  veriest  schoolboy  certifies  to  it.  Logan, 
Howard,  McPhei'son,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Grant  —  all  of  them 
were  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  except  Sher- 
idan, and  he  w^as  nurtured  in  that  army.  Blot  them  out,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  would  read  like  another  book.  In  a  reunion 
of  this  Society  w^e  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  celebrating  the 
victories  of  those  arbitrary  divisions  of  regiments,  brigades,  divi- 
sions and  corps  which  composed  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
proper;  for  that  army  finally  became  an  omnipresent  power, 
directing  every  army,  and  wringing  victories  out  of  previous 
defeats.  Grant  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that 
army  went  to  Richmond.  Sheridan  went  to  the  Shenadoah 
valley,  and  Early  went  out  of  it.  Sherman  went  to  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Cumberland  went  conquering  to  the  sea.  Grand  armies 
all,  they  only  needed  that  genius  which  God  sends  rarely  to 
men,  but  which  He  vouchsafed  to  us  in  our  dire  extremity, 
to  lead  them  to  mighty  victories.  So  intimately  is  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  linked  with  the  important  movements  of  the 
war,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  great  victory  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  before  a  member  of  this  Society,  without  danger 
of  causing  him  to  blush  with  conscious  modesty  and  embarrass- 
ment.    [Great  laughter.] 

We  can  almost  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  for  it  was  he  who  was  so  quick 
to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage  the  genius  which  that  army 
developed.  What  a  task  was  his!  I  often  think  that  the  loyal 
men  at  home  had  the  hardest  of  the  battle,  after  all.  In  the  army 
all  v^^ere  agreed;  at  home  it  was  one  long,  endless  battle  of  words, 
there  being  no  way,  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  puts  it,  of 
proving  an  opponent  logically  defunct.  But,  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
especially,  the  life  of  a  non-combatant  was  a  trial  to  make  the 
whole  bodv  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint.     How  he  was  beset 
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on  every  hand!  Some  of  us  thought  we  knew  something  ahout 
it  at  the  time,  but  we  are  just  beginning  to  reahze  that  we  had  no 
conception  of  his  sea  of  trouble. 

We  now  know  that  his  abihty,  his  judgment,  his  patriotism, 
were  questioned  by  the  very  men  who  should  have  been  first  to 
stand  up  in  his  defence.  How  it  sounds  now,  to  read  in  the  private 
Memoirs  of  the  then  Commanding  General,  the  expression  of 
contempt  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  because  the  President  showed  him 
too  much  deference!  How^  strange  it  sounds  to  hear,  from  the 
same  source,  these  words:  "It  is  sickening  in  the  extreme,  and 
makes  me  feel  heavy  at  heart,  when  I  see  the  weakness  and 
unfitness  of  the  poor  beings  who  control  the  destinies  of  this 
great  country!" — AlcClellan's  own  story,  page  85. 

This  of  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Seward  and  Chase.  How  amazed  we 
are,  indeed,  to  read  from  Stanton  himself,  expressions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  which  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  later: 
"  The  imbecility  of  this  administration  culminated  in  that  catas- 
trophe," he  writes  alluding  to  Bull  Run.  "  Irretrievable  misfor- 
tune and  national  disgrace  are  to  be  added  to  the  ruin  of  peaceful 
pursuits  and  national  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  Lincoln's  running 
the  machine  for  five  months. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  war  and 
navy  departments,  but  none  beyond  these  until  Jefferson  Davis 
comes  m  and  turns  the  whole  concern  out." 

And  this  from  Mr.  Greeley,  unquestionably  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
President,  making  it  all  the  harder  to  bear.     Thus  he  wrote: 

"This  is  my  seventh  sleepless  night — yours  too  doubtless — yet  I  think  I 
shall  not  die,  because  I  have  no  right  to  die,  but  to  business.  You  are  not 
considered  a  great  man,  and  I  am  a  hopelessly  broken  one.  Can  the  rebels 
be  beaten  after  all  that  has  occurred,  and  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of  feeling 
caused  by  our  late  aw^ful  disaster.  If  they  can,  and  it  is  your  business  to  de- 
cide, write  me  that  such  is  your  judgment,  so  that  I  may  know  and  do  my 
dutv.  If  they  cannot  be  beaten — if  our  recent  disaster  is  fatal — do  not  fear 
to  sacrifice  yourself  to  your  country.  The  gloom  in  this  city  is  funereal,  for 
our  dead  at  Bull  Run  were  many,  and  they  lie  unburied  yet.  On  every  brow 
sits  sullen,  scorching,  black  despair." 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  all  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  fought  a  battle  in  which  we  lost  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  and  fourteen  hundred  prisoners,  the 
rebels  suffering  about  the  same,  a  "disaster"  which  would  have 
excited  no  consternation  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war. 
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And  yet  here  were  great  men  talking  about  giving  up  hope,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  a  single  important  battle.  It  went  on  so  for 
years,  the  "  scorching,  black  despair  "  only  being  relieved  now  and 
then  by  a  big  victory  in  the  west.  Wearily  waiting  for  some 
corresponding  light  to  the  gloom  in  the  east — hoping  for  move- 
ments which  did  not  take  place,  the  anxious  strain  upon  the  pres- 
ident was  only  relieved  by  that  grim  humor  which  sometimes 
came  upon  him  in  the  most  distressing  seasons.  As  when  sick  of 
delay  he  one  day  sent  his  compliments  to  an  officer  of  high  i^ank, 
saying,  if  General  Blank  was  not  using  his  army,  the  President 
would  like  to  borrov^  it  for  a  battle.  As  if  any  army  were  a  tea- 
kettle which  ought  to  be  made  to  boil. 

And  still  the  wine  press  was  trodden  with  unassuaged  anguish. 
Complaints  by  the  newspapers,  private  letters  from  old  friends  full 
of  sad  reproaches  and  revelations  of  lost  confidence.  Qiiarrels 
and  bickerings  between  the  high  military  officials  upon  whom  the 
fate  of  the  Union  seemed  to  depend.  Betrayals  of  trust  liy  those 
he  had  been  educated  to  admire.  Hints  from  those  near  him 
politically  that  perhaps  the  conduct  of  afl:airs  better  be  trusted  to 
them.  Absolute  discourtesy,  at  least  on  one  occasion  from  one  he 
had  elevated  to  high  rank,  which  he  silently  and  pathetically  bore. 
Charges  that  he  ^vas  ignoring  the  democrats  in  selecting  officers  in 
the  army.  Counter  charges  that  he  was  giving  all  the  high  places 
to  men  of  that  party.  Accused  of  sympathizing  with  slaver}'  on 
the  one  hand,  and  called  a  black  abolitionist  on  the  other.  Oh! 
plain,  patient,  long  suflering  Lincoln!  how  he  was  tried,  and  how 
little  he  was  known!  How  blind  we  are  to  greatness  after  all! 
How  few  there  be  who  recognize  the  world's  heroes  until  it  is  too 
late  to  be  regarded  as  a  discovery! 

Added  to  these  domestic  worriments  were  those  foreign  com- 
plications which  gave  the  President  great  anxiety,  and  which 
seemed  destined  more  than  once  to  involve  us  in  such  gigantic 
troubles  abroad  as  to  make  success  at  home  impossible.  We  had 
a  right  to  expect  sympathy  from  England,  and  even  from  France, 
for  we  were  fighting  against  an  oligarchy  which  aimed  to  establish 
an  empire  with  slavery  for  its  corner  stone.  But  both  these 
governments  made  haste  to  extend  sympathy  to  the  south.  On  the 
veiy  day  that  our  Minister  reached  London  preceded  by  a  request 
that  the  English  government  would  defer  action  until  he  had  been 
accorded  a  hearing,  a  proclamation  appeared  granting   the   rebels 
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belligerent  rights.  This  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  three 
commissioners,  who  had  been  received  by  the  British  government 
'•  unofficially  "  as  Lord  John  Russell  was  j^leased  to  term  it.  The 
action  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  in  relation  to  this  proceed- 
ing was  at  once  so  dignified  and  admirable  as  to  constitute  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  our  diplomatic  history.  We  are  all  familiar 
now  with  the  secret  history  of  that  correspondence.  How  the 
able  but  indignant  protest  of  Mr.  Seward  was  toned  down  by  the 
hand  of  the  judicious  and  far-seeing  President,  until  it  became  at 
once  unexceptionable  in  tone  and  unanswerable  in  logic.  Said  the 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Adams:  "You  will  desist  from  all  intercourse, 
unofficial  as  well  as  official,  with  the  British  government,  as  long  as 
it  shall  continue  intercourse  of  either  kind  with  the  domestic 
enemies  of  this  country."  Again,  "  If  Great  Britain  shall  choose 
to  recognize  them  (the  rebel  privateers)  as  lawful  belligerents,  and 
give  them  shelter  from  our  pursuit  and  punishment,  the  laws  of 
nations  aflibrd  an  adequate  and  proper  remedy.  And  while  you 
need  not  say  this  in  advance,  be  sure  that  you  say  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  it."  The  latter  sentence  was  added  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself,  and  shows  how  far  sighted  he  was,  for  ten  years  afterward 
England  paid  us  fifteen  millions  as  the  penalty  for  this  and  other 
infractions  of  international  law. 

England  gave  up  her  unofficial  connection  with  the  rebel  com- 
missioners, but  soon  afterward  w^e  discovered  her  negotiating  a 
treaty,  or  rather  securing  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  by  secret 
emissaries  in  the  south,  and  the  President  promptly  revoked  the 
exequater  of  the  consul  conducting  it.  Then  came  the  arrest  of 
Slidell  and  Mason  on  the  British  Mail  Steamer  Trent,  an  affair 
which  seemed  to  make  war  unavoidable.  If  the  private  dis- 
patches sent  to  Lord  Lyons  by  England  had  been  made  public, 
war  would  have  come,  for  they  were  insulting  in  tone  and  so  per- 
emptory, that  compliance  with  the  demand  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question.  According  to  the  ground  we  had  always  taken, 
the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on  a  neutral  vessel  was  illegal. 
On  the  other  hand,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  claims 
always  persisted  in  by  Great  Britain,  such  seizure  was  perfectly 
proper.  We  can,  therefore,  most  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Blaine's 
conclusions,  that  in  view  of  the  past  and  the  long  series  of  graver 
outrages  with  which  Great  Britain  had  so  wantonly  insulted  the 
American  ffag,  she  might  have  refrained  from  invoking  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  civilized  world  against  us  and  especially  might  have 
refrained  from  making,  in  the  hour  of  our  sore  trial  and  deep  dis- 
tress, a  demand  which  no  British  ISIinister  would  address  to  this 
government  in  the  day  of  its  strength  and  power.     [Applause.] 

The  Trent  affair  settled,  the  President  was  almost  immediately 
confronted  with  the  claiin  of  England,  that  shijDS  designed  for  rebel 
privateers  could  be  built  in  England  without  question,  equipped  at 
a  convenient  station  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  enter  neu- 
tral ports  to  coal,  provision,  and  prepare  for  other  piratical  cruises. 
Protests  were  uttered,  and  in  1863,  Mr.  Sew^ard  boldly  declared 
that  "  if  this  condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive  the  delib- 
erate sanction  of  the  British  government,  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  enemies  into  the 
ports  which  thus  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  obli- 
gations of  neutrality,  become  harbors  for  the  pirates." 

It  ir5  practically  certain  that  an  open  rupture  would  have  occur- 
red, bat  just  then  Vicksburg  fell.  Gettysburg  was  added  to  the 
list  of  Union  victories.  Chattanooga  followed,  and  every  time  the 
Union  cannon  thundered  forth  a  victory,  another  obstruction  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  rebel  ship-building  on  the  Mersey. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  precipitate  and  ofttimes  unjust  ac- 
tion of  Great  Britain  towaixl  us,  but  there  was  still  less  excuse  for 
the  effusions  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  coming  to  light  after  all 
these  years  excite  indignation  and  resentment.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Russell  volunteered  the  following  at  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  British  Minister 
in  Washington.  "  Supposing  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  acting  under  bad 
advice,  should  endeavor  to  provide  excitement  for  the  public  mind 
by  raising  questions  with  Great  Britain,  Her  Majesty's  government 
feels  no  hesitation  as  to  the  policy  they  would  pursue.  They 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  forbearing.  But  they  would 
take  care  to  let  the  government  which  multiplied  provocations  and 
sought  for  quarrels  understand  that  their  forbearance  sprang  from 
a  consciousness  of  strength  and  not  from  timidity  or  weakness. 
They  would  warn  a  government  which  was  making  political  capi- 
tal out  of  blustering  demonstrations,  that  our  patience  might  be 
tried  too  far." 

I  think  that  is  the  most  remarkable  official  utterance  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  diplomacy.  There  was  no  call  for  it,  nothing  to 
suggest  it;  still,  as  a  private  note,  it  might  have  been  allowable, 
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but  as  a  state  paper,  to  be  given  prominence  through  the  public 
archives,  it  was  utterly  indiscreet,  impudent  and  unwise. 

In  all  this  trouble,  two  facts  shine  out  with  particular  and  grateful 
relief  One  was  the  attitude  of  the  Qiieen  and  Prince  Albert,  who 
were  sincerely  anxious  that  the  harmony  of  the  two  nations  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Arising  from  a  sick-bed,  which  a  fortnight  later 
became  the  death-bed  of  the  Prince,  he  wrote,  at  the  instance  of 
Her  Majesty,  advising  a  softening  of  the  dispatch  demanding  the 
return  of  Slidell  and  Mason,  and,  no  doubt,  infused  into  the  cab- 
inet whatever  of  moderation  it  exhibited.  The  other  was  the 
admirable  action  of  Lord  Lyons  in  Washington,  who,  by  his  cour- 
tesy and  bearing,  rendering  compliance  with  the  demand  of  his 
government  possible.  The  attitude  of  England  toward  us  during 
the  war  was  supported  by  France,  the  latter  also  considering  the 
time  opportune  for  setting  up  a  throne  in  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Mexico.  Of  course,  it  was  well  understood  that  such  a  thing 
would  not  be  permitted  by  this  country  if  her  hands  were  at  liberty, 
and  therefore  the  wrong  was  the  greater.  When  this  rebellion  col- 
lapsed the  end  came  there  also.  Maxamillian  fell  forward  upon 
his  coffin  at  Queretaro,  pierced  by  a  hundred  bullets,  and  a  few 
3'ears  later  Napoleon  himself  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  soldiers  of  William  were  singing,  "  Die  Vacht  Von 
Rhine  "  in  the  palaces  of  Versailles.  Retribution  marched  swiftly 
when  she  once  opened  the  gates.  All  these  events  showed  us  just 
how  isolated  we  were  in  our  struggle.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
when  a  man  begins  to  go  down  hill  everybody  gives  him  a  kick. 
It  would  seem  to  be  so  with  nations.  England  was  supported  by 
France,  Prussia  and  Austria  in  her  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Mason  and  Shdell,  and,  indeed,  the  nations  of  the  world  seemed 
leagued  against  us.  There  was  one  exception.  From  away  off  in 
St.  Petersburg  came  the  welcome  words  :  "Russia  desires,  above 
all  things,  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Union  as  one  indivis- 
ible nation."     [Loud  applause.] 

There  was  at  one  time  wide-spread  reports  that  the  Washington 
Government  was  negotiating  for  peace,  and  the  President  was 
called  for  the  particulars  of  his  conference  with  Alexander  H. 
Stevens  and  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Campbell,  v^hich  he  gave.  There 
was  little  in  it.  The  rebel  commissioners  had  come  through  the 
lines,  and  General  Grant  had  reported  the  fact  to  the  President, 
who  met  them.     The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  conference 
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was  Mr.  Lincoln's  impression  of  Stevens  and  his  reply  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  requested  him  to  recognize  the  power  of  Jetierson 
Davis  and  to  make  a  treaty.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  one  President 
enough  for  this  country,  and  Mr.  Hunter  having  pointed  him  to 
the  precedent  of  Charles  I.,  treating  with  the  rebels  in  his  own 
kingdom,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  the  one  distinct  recollection 
that  he  had  of  Charles  L  was  that  he  lost  his  head. 

General  Grant  relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  Alexander 
H.  Stevens,  who  was  known  years  before  as  the  smallest  man  in 
Congress,  appeared  quite  respectable  in  size  at  which  Grant  mar- 
velled. But  he  soon  found  that  this  was  owing  to  his  overcoat, 
which  was  made  of  cloth  as  thick  as  a  board,  and  extended  from 
the  neck  of  the  rebel  Vice-President  to  his  heels.  When  he  took 
this  oft"  Grant  was  astonished  at  the  transformation.  After  Lin- 
coln had  his  interview  with  the  commissioners,  he  returned  to 
Grant's  headquarters.  Reflecting  awhile,  he  finally  said:  "Grant, 
did  you  see  Stevens'  overcoat?"  "  Yes,  "  said  Grant.  "Did  vou 
see  him  take  it  oft'  ?"  pursued  Lincoln.  "  Yes,"  returned  Grant. 
"  Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "  wasn't  that  the  biggest  shuck  for  the  littlest 
ear  you  ever  saw?"      [Laughter.] 

When  the  President  delivered  his  second  inaugiu'al,  the  march 
to  the  sea  had  been  completed,  and  so  grandly  as  to  fill  the  land 
with  delight  and  the  world  with  wonder.  Johnson  was  being 
driven  before  Sherman,  Grant  \vas  tightening  his  gi'ip  around 
Richmond,  Thomas  had  destroyed  Hood's  army,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Union  looked  bright  indeed.  The  action  of  the  Chicago 
convention,  in  the  summer,  in  declaring  the  war  a  failure,  while 
at  first  discouraging  and  disheartening,  soon  had  the  contrary 
eftect.  Jubilation  over  victories  which  followed  was  more  intense 
because  of  that  declaration.  Fort  Morgan  was  captured  while 
the  convention  was  in  session,  and  the  day  after  its  adjournment 
the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta. 
'•  Sherman  and  Farragut  ha^e  knocked  the  planks  out  of  the 
Chicago  platform,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "  With  victory  in  the  field 
the  election  will  take  care  of  itself,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  And 
the  tide  swept  on.  Sheridan  dashed  through  the  Shenad(jah 
valley,  and  "three  brilliant  victories  crowned  his  progress."  The 
north  was  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation for  special  thanksgiving.  When  the  election  returns 
were   in    it   was   found   that   Mr.  Lincoln   had   two   hundred   and 
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twelve  out  of  t\vo  hundred  and  thirty-three  electoral  votes.  The 
people  evidently  did  not  believe  the  ^var  a  failure.  The  prospects 
were  verv  bright,  as  before  remarked,  nevertheless  Mr.  Lincoln's 
message  was  far  from  jubilant.  While  speaking  hopefully,  it  had 
a  vein  of  sadness,  which  to  some  minds  presaged  further  disaster 
to  the  Union  cause.  Possibly  the  shado^v  of  his  own  great  martyr- 
dom, a  few  weeks  later,  fell  upon  him  as  he  wrote,  but  more 
probably  he  shrank  from  raising  the  hopes  of  the  people  any 
higher,  fearing  the  eflect  of  the  greater  disappointment  in  case 
of  reverses.  "  The  language,"  sa3's  a  great  statesman,  "  was  as 
majestic  as  that  of  the  ancient  prophets.  As  if  in  agony  of  soul, 
the  President  cried  out:  'Fondly  do  \ve  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up 
by  the  bondman's  two  hvmdred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  must  it  be  said,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 
[Applause.] 

But  the  end  came  rapidly.  Richmond,  Savannah,  Raleigh, 
Appomatox  —  and  the  rebellion  was  dead.  But  what  was  of 
infinitely   more  importance  —  the  Union   was  aHve! 

Through  ^vhat  suffering  nations  rise  to  glory! 

As  if  we  had  not  yet  drank  deep  enough  of  the  bitter  cup, 
and  even  ^vhile  the  bells  were  pealing 'the  glad  tidings  of  mighty 
victories,  their  notes  were  hushed  by  the  portentious  news  that 
Lincoln  was  dead.  If  anything  was  needed  to  complete  our 
saci-ifice,  surely  it  was  supplied  by  this  tragic  death  of  one 
who  had  grown  to  be  the  popular  idol  of  the  people. 

And  so  "Johnny  came  marching  home,"  or  at  least  what  \vas  left 
of  Johnny,  did.  He  came  back  to  find  his  old  place  filled.  He 
came  back  to  stump  around,  to  be  a  common  man  and  a  hero  no 
longer.  He  came  back  with  the  seed  of  physical,  perhaps  mental 
disorders,  fastened  m  his  system,  both  traceable  to  hardship, 
exposure,  suftering. 

Four  years  had  passed.  There  had  been  tears,  partings,  deso- 
lated homes,  crippled  lives,  a  pile  of  slain. — Liberty! 

Bear  with  the   old  soldiers,    my    fellow-citizens.     Judge    them 
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charitably — treat  them  generously!  Be  not  too  sure  that  the  people 
will  applaud  that  official  who  ascertains  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
rigid  examination  that  some  old  soldier,  with  naught  left  but  glori- 
ous memories,  is  technically  debarred  from  sharing  the  bounty  of 
the  nation.  I  see  thousands  of  these  men  in  the  west,  struggling  to 
support  themselves  and  families,  without  calling  for  help;  building 
up  new  homes  in  a  new  empire,  sometimes  feeling  neglected  and 
discouraged,  but  alive  to  the  finger  tips  with  the  patriotism  of  '64. 
Yearly  the  memories  of  the  war  becomes  more  precious  to  them. 
I  see  their  eyes  glisten,  and  their  forms  grow  erect  as  the  story  is 
repeated.     And  that  story  cannot  grow  old. 

Forty-four  thousand  killed  in  battle,  sixty  thousand  dying  in 
rebel  .prisons,  a  quarter  of  a  million  lives  laid  down  in  field,  hos- 
pital and  prison — that  was  the  sacrifice. 

At  Arlington  is  a  monument  to  the  unknown  dead,  and  on  its 
sides  are  written  these  words:  '■'•Here  repose  the  bones  of  twenty- 
one  hundred  and  eleven  Union  soldiers^  gathered  frojn  the  fields 
of  Bidl  Run  and  the  route  to  the  Rappahannock.'''' 

Their  very  names  unknown;  their  identity  lost;  their  individ- 
uality blotted  out — all  merged  in  that  one  mound  of  earth  which 
stands  as  the  ver>'  incarnation  of  patriotic  devotion.  The  history 
of  their  individual  prowess  shall  never  be  written,  but  on  the 
Judgment  day  there  shall  rise  from  such  consecrated  piles  as  that, 
the  grandest  spirits  of  the  resurrection! 

Sometimes  I  fear  that  we  may  look  to  outsiders  like  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  and  perhaps  words  spoken  in  these  reunions 
may  sound  like  boasting.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
speaking  of  men  at  their  best,  of  the  deeds  of  those  inspired  bv  a 
solemn  duty  and  a  great  purpose,  who  went  into  the  conflict  as 
the  young  men  of  to-da}'  would  go  into  it,  as  Americans  always 
go  into  such  matters,  resolved  to  win,  because  without  success  life 
was  scarcely  worth  the  living.  We  cannot  recall  the  name  of  that 
color  sei'geant  at  Kenesaw  mountain,  who,  having  advanced  beyond 
the  line  of  his  command,  was  ordered  to  fetch  his  colors  back  to  the 
regiment,  and  replied,  "  bring  the  regiment  up  to  the  colors  " — but 
the  words  ring  in  our  ears,  and  his  spirit  becomes  a  model  of 
American  gallantry.  We  remember  the  names  of  but  few  who 
were  conspicuous  for  special  gallantrv,  and  yet  \ve  all  recall  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  cheerful  sacrifice — of  men  going  down  to 
death,  with  smiles  of  triumph,  and  that  awful  but  sublime  look    of 
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exaltation  on  their  faces  which  comes  but  once  to  mortahty. 
You  cannot  blot  out  these  memories,  and  you  cannot  blot  from  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  the  reverence  and  the  love  they  bear 
for  the  survivors  of  the  war.  It  is  exhibited  everywhere,  and 
sometimes  its  manifestation  is  ludicrous,  even  while  it  is  touching 
in  the  exti'eme.  An  old  gentleman,  in  New  York,  sees  a  Turk 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  peddling  Jiis  wares  on  the 
street. 

He  modestly  appeals  to  the  old  gentleman  to  buy.  "  No."'  says 
the  latter,  "  I  don't  want  any  of  your  truck,  but  it's  a  cold  day  when 
I  see  one  of  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  in  distress  without  chipping  in 
something  to  help  him  out."' 

The  idols  of  the  world  have  been  soldiers.  In  history,  poetry, 
romance,  it  is  ever  the  same.  Desdemona  loved  Othello  for  the 
dangers  he  had  passed,  and  our  own  poet  has  placed  on  record  tl>e 
sentiment  that, 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

Even  religion  clothes  its  devotees  in  the  garb  of  soldiers.  We 
speak  of  "  soldiers  of  the  cross,"  the  "  army  of  the  Lord,"  and  one 
of  the  most  stirring  hymns  of  the  century  was  founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  which  two  distingviished  officers  of  this  Society  were  the 
actors.  When  Sherman,  from  a  lofty  height,  signaled  far  across 
the  valley  to  the  brave  defender  of  Altoona,  "  Hold  the  fort,  for  I 
am  coming." 

These  were  not  exactly  the  words  sent,  but  they  express  the  idea, 
and  the  words  of  the  old  hymn, 

"  Though  Satan's  rage  encompass  me, 
The  Powers  of  Hell  I  will  defy," 

were  practically  the  answer  that  was  returned.  [Great  laughter.] 
It  is  much  to  know,  after  all  these  years,  that  the  heroism  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Republic  is  remembered  and  appreciated.  The 
(jpen-handed  hospitalitv  of  this  beautiful  city  testifies  to  the  feeling 
here,  but  we  see  it  everywhere,  notably  on  Deeoi'ation  Day,  when 
men,  women  and  children  scatter  for-get-me-nots  on  the  graves  of 
our  dead.  Every  year  this  sentiment  is  growing,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  prophecy  offered  by  the  distinguished  President  of  this 
Society,  at  one  of  its  first  reunions,  twenty  years  ago,  is  about  ful- 
filled. Said  he,  "  I,  your  old  commander,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  two  years,  tell  you,  you  have  your  reward,  not  in  lands  and 
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houses,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  duty  well  done,  and  in 
the  possession  of  those  priceless  memories  that  will  become  more 
precious  as  time  rolls  on.  The  day  will  come  when  not  a  man  in 
this  land  but  wovild  share  with  you  his  wealth,  could  he  say  like 
you,  that  he  too  w^as  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  could  tell 
his  children  that  he  heard  the  first  hostile  shot  at  Fort  Henry  and 
the  last  boom  of  cannon  at  Raleigh."  [Applause.]  And  why 
should  he  not?  What  is  there  in  life  more  satisfying  and  ennobling 
than  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  done?  What  prouder  legacy 
can  children  inherit  than  the  certificate  of  a  fiither's  service  to  his 
country?  We  builded  better  than  we  knew.  With  our  limited 
vision,  ^ve  only  sav\^  at  best  the  Union  preserved,  but  crippled, 
bankrupt,  enfeebled.  But,  lo!  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  system,  a 
flew  Nation  arose  like  a  temple  in  a  single  night.  When  liberty 
and  stability  both  appeared  on  the  new  banner  of  the  Republic,  the 
world  scrambled  to  lay  riches  and  populations  at  our  feet.  West- 
ward the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.  That  star  of  empire 
passed  from  Persia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to 
Great  Britain.  But  when  the  clouds  of  our  great  conflict  cleared 
away,  it  was  seen  through  the  heavens  hanging  like  a  benediction 
over  the  new  Empire  of  the  West.  "And  there,"  as  Dr.  Strong  ob- 
serves, "  it  shall  remain,  for  there  is  no  further  West.  Beyond  is  the 
Orient."  Think  of  the  transformation.  In  attempting  to  make  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  in  the  winter  of  1861,  we  were  compelled  to 
sell  the  notes  of  the  government  at  12  per  cent,  discount,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  dispose  of  them  then.  In  the  face  of  a  gigantic  civil 
war  National  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable,  and  yet  we  went  on. 
We  spent  3,000  millions  of  dollars,  one  half  of  the  Union  was  de- 
vastated, the  other  half  taxed  to  the  maximum,  four  years  of  strug- 
gle and  waste  ensued,  but  to-day  behold  the  significant  truth  that 
the  wit  of  man  finds  the  chief  menace  to  our  government  in  the 
fact  that  the  treasury  at  Washington  is  bursting  with  the  riches 
piled  up  by  the  people.  [Applause.]  Great  God!  what  a  coun- 
try is  that  which  can  present  such  a  record!  Oh,  men  of  the 
south,  sharers  to-day  in  the  glories  of  this  land,  what  did  we  do 
for  you  and  your  children,  as  well  as  ourselves! 

Our  work  was  well  done  and  is  well  nigh  finished.  A  little 
while  ago  we  would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  go  on  with 
these  reunions  with  the  great  gaps  in  our  ranks  which  we  now 
observe.    How  wide  they  open  with  so  many  of  our  leaders  gone! 
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How  \vc  remember  them  all,  and  with  what  peculiar  tenderness 
we  think  of  McPherson,  of  Logan,  of  Sheridan,  of  Grant,  of  Lin- 
coln. Adopting  the  language  of  the  martyred  President,  let  me 
say,  giving  it  a  wider  sense:  "The  world  will  little  note,  or  long 
remember,  Avhat  we  say  here.  It  will  never  forget  what  they  did 
here."  McPherson,  the  first  to  fall,  meeting  a  soldier's  death  with 
a  soldier's  heroism,  in  a  soldier's  way.  Logan,  with  his  great 
rugged  soul,  whom  w'e  loved  for  the  very  imperfections  of  his  na- 
ture, going  doAvn  at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  fitted  to 
live  and  serve  his  country  best. 

Sheridan,  dead  so  recently  that  his  living  presence  seems  still 
with  us;  whom  we  can  again  see  as  he  appeared  on  that  golden 
October  morning,  at  Winchester,  his  face  transfigured  with  des- 
perate resolve,  shming  as  the  face  of  ISIoses  shone  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  him  from  Sinai!  One  inspired  man 
with  the  power  of  ten  thousand,  turning  back  the  billows  of  defeat 
and  conquering  fate  itself  as  he  rode  it  down  on  his  w^ay  to  triumph 
and  immortality 

Grant,  who  twice  conquered  the  rebellion — oncejit  Appomattox, 
and  again  when  he  biought  the  South  in  mourning  around  his 
bier.  Who  put  back  death  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  toiled  for  his  country  and  his  family;  and  then,  when  his  gi'eat 
work  was  finished,  wearing  in  death  as  in  life  the  white  flower  of 
a  blameless  lite,  turning  like  Samuel  of  old  and  saying:  "  Lord, 
here  am  1 1  " 

When  the  earth  began  falling  on  the  coffin  of  Commodore  De- 
catur an  old  man-of-war  man  pushed  through  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished personages  about  the  grave,  exclaiming  in  a  broken  voice: 
"  Stand  aside  and  let  an  old  sailor  take  a  last  look  at  the  main-mast 
of  the  navy!"  When  the  funeral  train  that  bore  the  remains  of 
General  Grant  from  Mt.  McGregor  to  New  York,  was  slowly 
passing  through  an  agricultural  district,  far  from  towns,  the  funeral 
escort  beheld  standing  Iw  the  way -side  a  solitary  man  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  did  not  lift  his 
eyes,  he  onlv  stood  ln)wed  witli  uncovered  head  as  the  ashes  of  the 
great  commander  passed.  So  a  million  bowed  as  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Sheridan  was  borne  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
So  thev  sIkiU  Innv  when  the  beloved  President  of  this  Society, 
God  keep  him  with  us  t'or  m:niy  :i  ye:n-.  shall  at  last  take  up  his 
final  march  to  the  sea. 
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The  years  are  flying — let  them  go!  I  am  content  to  have  Hvcd 
in  the  great  crisis  that  came  in  our  time,  and  I  thank  God,  to-night 
more  than  ever  before,  that  I  was  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  aided  in  my  humble  place  in  saving  the  life  and  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  American  Union. 

The  President: — Comrades,  the  next  item  given  by  the  local 
committee  on  our  programme  is  a  solo  by  Airs.  Ainsworth.  I  will 
put  on  my  spectacles  and  tell  you  exactly — Mrs.  W.  W.  Ains- 
worth. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth's  solo  w^as  greeted  with  applause,  after  which 
General  Sherman  continued: 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  last  thing  on  the  programme  is 
what  is  called  a  "Camp-fire."'  Probably  some  of  vou  don't  under- 
stand the  meaning.  The  camp-fire  I  understand  in  this  case  is  the 
camp-fire  adopted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
generally  is  composed  of  all  the  members,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  sometimes  sitting  at  tables,  and  they  sing  old  songs,  and 
tell  stones,  and  one  thing  and  another.  As  I  understand,  this  eve- 
nmg,  this  is  a  modified  camp-fire,  and  every  man  who  has  been 
rash  enough  to  come  on  this  stand  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  sino- 
a  song,  to  tell  a  story,  or  to  make  a  speech.  Whether  to  extend  it 
to  the  whole  audience  or  not,  I  don't  know.  I  rather  think  we 
had  better  confine  it  to  the  Society.  If  there  be  any  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  wants  to  hear  any 
person  on  the  stand,  I  will  use  my  authority,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

There  were  loud  calls  for  General  Belknap. 

General  Belknap: — Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  So 
manv  speeches  have  been  made  at  these  reunions  of  twenty-one  or 
two  years  that  have  passed,  that  all  language,  and  words,  and  sen- 
timents seem  to  have  been  used  up.  But  still,  after  the  lapse  of  fif- 
teen years,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  with  you  once  again. 
Some  of  them  the  years  have  touched  tenderh-,  and  some  of  them 
the  frosts  of  passing  winters  have  crowned  with  the  touch  of 
time.  All  of  them  drop  the  sigh  of  soldierly  regret  as  here  and 
thei'e  some  name  is  missed  from  the  roll-call.  And  all  of  them, 
forgetting  the  hardships  and  darker  days  of  martial  life,  clasp 
in  friendlv  greeting  the  hands  of  unforgotten  comrades,  and  cheer 
these  hours  Avith  the  memories  of  soldier  davs. 

All  of  vou  will  admit  that  the  men  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennes- 
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see  did  their  work  well.  On  hill  and  mountain,  in  valley,  held,  and 
forest,  they  made  their  mark;  and  the  flowing  streams  and  the 
pathless  woods  of  the  south,  though  without  voices,  hold  in  their 
silent  keeping  the  history  of  their  most  eventful  march.  Think  of 
their  fight  on  picket  line  and  in  the  midst  of  action,  as  brave  men 
should.  And  to  the  end  of  time  the  hills  and  rocks  of  Kenesaw 
will  bear  on  their  great  parapets  the  autographs  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  made  there  by  minnie  balls  and  solid  shot,  to  stay 
forever. 

May  the  brave  men  and  fair  women  who  have  given  us  this  gen- 
erous welcome  ever  be  as  happy  as  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  are  to-night;  made  so,  gentlemen  of  Toledo,  by  your 
warm  welcome,  and  ladies,  by  your  bright  smiles. 

General  Mc Arthur  was  loudly  called  for,  and   in   response  said: 

Mr.  President,  comrades,  and  friends: — What  a  comforting  and 
consoling  eftect  it  has  upon  me,  and  I  am  sure  upon  all  of  you,  to 
think  that  we  have  so  many  comrades  and  friends;  while  we  are 
marching  down  the  river  together,  that  we  are  accomi^anied 
by  such  a  goodly  number  of  tried  and  true  comrades.  And  if  those 
steps  falter  for  a  time,  we  have  this  consoling  reflection  also,  that 
we  have  got  so  many  friends  throughout  the  country  to  guide  us, 
and  to  aid  us,  and  to  assist  us.  It  was  only  my  fortune  to  be  a  sim- 
ple division  commander  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  We  were 
educated  simply  to  obey  orders,  without  making  any  comments. 
We  have  been  sometimes  called  the  wheel-horses  of  the  army.  I 
know  that  the  division  commanders  were  expected  to,  and  I  think 
in  every  instance  the  orders  of  their  superiors  were  executed  with- 
out any  speech-making.  I  didn't  expect  to  be  called  up  to  say  a 
word,  but  simply  to  get  up  and  thank  you  from  the  liottom  of  my 
heart  for  your  kindly  greeting. 

The  President: — If  you  will  give  me  your  attention  once  more, 
I  will  give  you  one  of  the  old  army  songs.  Mrs.  Ainsworth  has 
kindly  consented  to  sing  it.  All  join  in  the  chorus:  '"Tramp, 
tramp," — you  will  all  unite. 

The  audience,  led  by  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  sang,  "■Trauip,  Truiiip, 
the  Boys  are  Marching^ 

The  President: — Now,  is  there  any  other  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form you  would  like  to  hear  from?   [Cries  of,  "  Leggett!  Leggett!"] 
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SPEECH  BY  GENERAL  LEGGETT. 


I  don't  believe  that  you  want  to  hear  a  speech  from  me  to-night. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  say  anything  in  addition  that  will 
interest  anybody. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  General  Grant's  Meinoirs,  and  I 
suppose  all  have,  have  noticed  that  he,  in  sjDeaking  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  "when  w^e  marched  down 
on  the  line  of  the  Central  Mississippi  road,  and  got  down  below 
Oxford,  and  then  were  halted  in  consequence  of  our  supplies  be- 
ing destroyed,  and  took  Holly  Springs  in  our  rear,  he  savs  that 
while  it  was  a  great  sacrifice,  the  loss  of  time  and  the  loss  of  men, 
yet  it  was  not  without  its  compensation.  He  says  that  he  there 
learned  a  great  lesson  that  he  found  very  useful  during  the  balance 
of  the  war,  and  that  was,  that  the  armv  could  live  off  the  country 
where  it  was  serving.  He  first  learned  the  lesson  of  foraging. 
Many  persons,  who  were  not  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  got 
an  idea — they  are  kind  of  getting  over  it;  such  talks  as  we  have 
had  to-night  has  cured  them — they  got  an  idea  that  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  was  made  up  of  brave  men,  men  that  would  fight 
well  and  would  steal  well;  that  they  were  splendid  foragers;  not 
much  order,  not  much  discipline,  but  every  man  would  go  in  and 
fight  on  his  own  hook.  That  is  about  the  idea  that  a  great  many 
had  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  towards  the  close  of  the   war. 

I  was  on  the  platform  in  Washington  during  the  two  days  of 
that  review  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  first  day  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  marched  in  review,  and  the  second  day  General  Sher- 
man's army  marched  in  review.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  day 
I  sat  and  saw  the  troops  march  by.  During  the  second  day  my 
division  was  near  the  head  of  the  column,  and  as  soon  as  its  head 
had  passed,  I  took  my  place  upon  the  platform,  and  remamed  there 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  I  was  interested  in  the  conver- 
sation of  the  generals  of  the  eastern  army,  while  our  troops  were 
maching  by.  They  would  turn,  and  look  at  each  other,  and  sa}', 
"  Why,  they  march  as  if  they  were  well  drilled,  and  they  march  as 
if  they  understood  tactics  as  well  as  our  army!"  Perfectly  aston- 
ished that  we  could  march  well,  and  that  we  could  keep  an  align- 
ment, and  that  we  could  be  real  soldiers.  If  they  had  seen  the 
men  running  out  from  the  lines,  and  catch  a  chicken  on  the  side  of 
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the  street  somewhere,  why,  it  would  have  met  their  expectation; 
but  the  idea  that  they  could  inove  right  forward  in  a  solid  body, 
and  keep  step  to  the  music,  and  not  drop  out,  and  every  man  mind- 
ing his  own  business,  w^as  astonishing.  I  don't  suppose  that  there 
was  a  better  drilled  army  in  the  country  than  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  They  were  good  foragers,  I  admit  that.  And  they 
lived  on  the  country  very  often.  But  our  generals  had  to  be  taught 
that  the  army  could  be  drilled  in  that.  In  reference  to  the  place 
where  General  Grant  learned  that  lesson.  My  brigade — I  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  that  time — happened  to  be  down  on  the  line 
of  that  railroad,  and  we  were  further  back,  and  when  we  went 
back  to  the  rear,  I  was  halted  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  and  was  told  that  I  must  remain  there  and  guard 
the  crossmg  until  our  cavalry  could  form  further  south,  and 
as  they  had  artillery  with  them,  to  guard  the  bridge  to  cross  back. 
After  having  been  there  a  short  time,  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  We 
hadn't  done  much  foraging.  General  Grant  and  General  Logan 
came  over  one  day  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  see  how 
things  were,  and  they  took  dinner  with  me.  It  was  on  Christmas 
day,  too,  and  a  nice  Christmas  dinner  it  was.  It  consisted  of  corn, 
such  as  we  fed  the  mules,  and  it  was  browned,  so  that  it  was  tender 
enough  to  chew.     We  didn't  even  have  salt  to  put  on  it. 

General  Sherman: — Horse  corn? 

General  Leggett: — Yes,  sir;  horse  corn.  Only  we  had  to  make 
it  ditlerent  from  what  the  horses  ate  it,  so  we  browned  it,  so  that 
our  teeth  could  masticate  it.  I  said  to  General  Grant  that  there 
were  provisions  throughout  the  country,  and  not  far  from  us  there 
were  mills.  If  I  could  have  permission,  I  knew  I  could  get  my 
soldiers  enough  to  eat.  He  says,  "  General,  I  wouldn't  stay  here, 
and  keep  troops  without  anything  to  eat,  and  let  them  starve  with 
enovigh  around  them."  Well,  we  didn't.  From  that  time  out  our 
soldiers  grew  fat.  We  had  an  abundance  to  eat.  We  had  five 
mills  in  operation  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  We  hauled  the 
corn  in  from  around  the  country,  and  w^e  had  plenty  of  meal,  and 
the  hogs  would  come  frequently  near  enough  to  shoot,  and  sheep, 
in  some  way,  had  formed  a  liking  for  us,  and  would  come  right 
towards  camp,  and  they  all  ended  their  days  there.  We  had  an 
abundance.  And  from  that  time  out  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
never  suffered  very  much  for  something  to  eat.  Occasionally  the 
enemy  would  hover  so  near  us,  we  couldn't  send  our  foragers  out 
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far.  But  when  General  Sherman  gave  us  orders  to  march  to  the 
st-a,  it  was  a  long  march,  and  we  all  knew  there  was  danger  of 
running  against  the  enemv.  We  couldn't  forage  very  much.  We 
took  some  nine  or  ten  days"  rations  in  our  wagons.  I  took  ten 
days'  with  my  division  in  the  wagons,  in  accordance  with  orders, 
and  I  took  the  ten  days"  rations  into  Savannah;  never  broke  the 
boxes;  never  broke  a  package  from  the  time  we  started  from 
Atlanta  until  we  landed  in  Savannah.  Our  troops  didn't  starve, 
either.  No  question  about  that.  We  had  enough  to  eat.  That 
was  a  part  of  the  education  we  got. 

I  have  often  thought  that  was  the  correcfmode  of  warfare.  It 
was  a  mode  of  warfare  that  would  be  felt  in  the  future.  General 
Sherman,  in  his  correspondence  with  Hood,  after  the  taking  of 
Atlanta,  said,  when  they  were  pleading  for  mercv,  that  there  was 
no  mercy  in  war;  that  war  w^as  not  a  merciful  institution;  war 
was  for  destruction;  war  was  for  killing;  war  \vas  for  tearing 
things  to  pieces,  not  budding  them  up;  that  was  not  the  business 
of  WAX.  He  said  there  was  no  mercv  in  war.  He  was  correct  in 
that.  The  more  terrible  war  can  be  made,  the  sooner  it  is  brought 
to  an  end.  We  all  understand  that.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
do  it.     When  we  live  upon  the  country,  the  country  feels  it. 

When  we  went  down  through  to  Savannah,  we  took  a  swath 
about  sixty-ftve  miles  \vide,  the  most  of  it  pretty  rich  in  everything 
that  would  subsist  an  army;  and  there  was  not  enough  left  to  keep 
a  rat  alive.  Some  of  them  used  to  inquire:  "What  will  our  fam- 
ilies and  children  do — nothing  for  them?"'  General  Sherman  said: 
'•Your  papers  all  say  you  are  going  to  fight  as  long  as  you  have  a 
hog  and  a  mess  of  potatoes.  We  are  going  after  the  hogs  and 
whatever  else  we  can  get  all  over  the  country.  All  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  take  your  family  and  go  outside  of  that.'"  That  was  not 
much  consolation,  but  still  it  was  war. 

There  were  some  very  amusing  incidents  in  the  line  of  that 
march  and  in  the  method  of  foraging.  The  foraging  was  syste- 
matic. Every  regiment  and  every  company  had  its  detail  of  good, 
orderly  men  and  good  soldiers — men  that  \vould  obey  orders  any- 
where— and  they  were  sent  out,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
bringing  in  provisions  enough  at  night  to  last  their  company  the 
next  day.  They  knew  they  must  do  that — they  aKvays  did  it. 
And  we  marched,  you  know,  just  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  find 
country  enough  to  forage  from.     If  it  was  a  rich  country,  plenty 
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to  find,  we  didn't  have  to  march  more  than  four  or  hve  miles  a 
day,  some  days;  but  if  it  was  very  poor,  as  it  was  in  some  phices, 
we  had  to  go  twenty  miles  a  day.  We  went  far  enough  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  We  had  enough,  and  an  abundance.  We  had 
bread  enough,  we  had  meat  enough;  we  had  good  meat.  The  hog 
meat  was  good.  Those  Georgia  hogs,  the  old  soldiers  rememl:ier 
how  thev  looked.  You  never  could  get  them  except  by  shooting 
them.  They  would  out-run  a  soldier  and  out-run  a  horse.  They 
tested  to  see  if  the  hog  was  fit  to  cook — punched  a  hole  through 
the  points  of  the  ears,  and  stuck  a  stick  through,  and  hfted  him 
up,  and  if  the  snout  tipped  the  body  down  he  wasn't  fit  to  eat; 
but  if  the  body  tipped  the  head  down,  why,  it  was  edible.  You 
remember  how  the  hogs  were  made  there,  I  know  by  actual 
measurement.  From  the  end  of  the  snout  up  to  a  point  between 
the  ears  was  just  a  little  longer  than  from  that  jooint  to  the  root  of 
the  tail.  That  was  a  Georgia  hog  during  the  war.  So  we  had 
work  to  catch  that  class  of  hogs,  but  still  we  got  them. 

We  started  out,  I  suppose,  on  that  march  with  the  poorest  teams 
that  were  ever  started  in  a  march  anywhere.  Atlanta  had  been  a 
hard  campaign.  We  had  one  line  of  railroad  reaching  clear  back 
to  Louisville,  over  which  we  brought  supplies — brought  the  forage 
for  our  horses,  brought  the  provisions  for  our  men,  ammunition 
and  clothing — everything  needed  by  a  great  army  must  be  brought 
over  that  one  line,  with  rebel  guerillas  at  all  points  where  they 
could  strike  and  burn  a  bridge.  They  hindered  us  a  great  deal, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precavitions  taken.  The  rebels  said  Gen- 
eral Sherman  went  to  w^ork  to  make  bridges  beforehand,  for  he 
had  bridges  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  bridges  that  were 
burned  off,  and  they  said  he  took  tunnels  along  with  him  also  to 
put  in  whenever  they  filled  up  the  tunnels  on  the  road.  I  don't 
know  as  he  did  that.  Probably  he  didn't,  but  the  rebels  said  he 
did.  The  consequence  was  that  our  supplies  were  short,  and  our 
horses  were  poor — as  poor  as  poverty — and  our  mules  were  poor 
when  we  got  to  Atlanta.  But,  strange  to  say,  thei'e  never  was  a 
finer  set  of  teams  in  the  world  went  into  any  city  than  went  into 
Savannah.  There  wasn't  a  mule  that  was  poor.  Did  we  swap 
any?  Yes;  we  swapped  a  great  many  of  them.  That  w^as  one 
thing  our  Western  soldiers  were  schooled  in — they  were  all  good 
jockevs.  Thev  got  good  ones  for  poor  ones.  I  don't  know  how 
much  difference  was  paid;  j^robably  that  has  to  be  settled.     They 
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got  good  mules.  We  didn't  leave  the  poor  mules  to  get  well  to 
use  in  the  rebel  arm}-.  When  we  started  eastward  we  wouldn't 
leave  the  poor  worn-out  mules.  They  were  shot.  A  mide.  it 
makes  no  difference  how  badly  he  is  broken  down,  if  he  is  turned 
out,  in  a  few  months  he  is  as  good  as  he  ever  was. 

The  President: — Mrs.  Ains worth  has  kindly  consented  to  sing 
another  song,  and  will  lead  in  singing  '•  Bring  the  Good  Old  Bugle, 
Boys'' 

At  this  point  the  Oratorical  Society  began  singing  "  Marching 
Through  Georgia'' 

The  President: — Oh,  yes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  singing  the  President  said:  No\v, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  camp-fire  is  ended,  and  the  Society  will 
take  notice  that  we  adjourned  to-day  to  meet  to-morrow  in  the 
saine  room  we  did  this  morning,  at  11  o'clock.  We  want  to  dis- 
patch our  business  so  as  to  have  leisure  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  banquet. 

I  thank  the  people  of  Toledo  again  for  their  presence  to-night, 
and  their  encouragement.  We  thank  all  of  you  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts.     We  say  to  you.  Good-night.     We  are  adjourned. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  the  Society  had  convened  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  who  said:  The  Society  will  come  to  or- 
der, and  I  request  vou  to  give  close  attention  and  we  will  soon 
transact  what  business  we  have.  I  request  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday's  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Major  Towne: 

Resolved,  That  the  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday's 
meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

The  President: — The  first  thing  is  the  report  of  our  committees. 
We  have  three  stated  committees.  The  first  is  the  committee  for 
the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  think  General 
Belknap  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee.     He  will  report. 

General  Belknap  in  behalf  of  the  committee  reported  as  follows: 

Toledo,  O.,  Septetnber  6,  1888. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  for  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  present  the 
following  names: 

FOR    PRESIDENT, 

General  William  T.  Sherman. 

FOR    VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Colonel  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 
Major  L.  H.  Everts, 
Captain  Wells  W.  Leggett, 
Captain  John  O.  Pullen, 
General  R.  V.  Ankeny, 
Major  A.  H.  Fabrique, 
Colonel  Thomas  Reynolds, 
Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reece, 
Captain  C.  Riebsame, 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Gray, 
Captain  Charles  A.  Steismeier. 

FOR    RECORDING    SECRETARY, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

FOR    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

General  A.  Hickenlooper. 
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Honoring  our  present  Treasurer,  who  has  occupied  the  position  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  committee,  notwithstanding  his  modest  declination,  present  for 
Treasurer  the  name  of  General  M.  F.  Force. 

\Vm.  W.  Belknap, 

Chair  ma7i. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Lanstrum: 

Kcsolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting;  General  Strong,  chairman. 

General  Wm.  T.   Sherman, 

Presideiii  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Teiinessee: 
The  committee  appointed  to  select  the  place  and  the  time  for  the  next  re- 
union of  this  Society  respectfully  report,  that  it  has  selected  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
as  the  place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  time,  September,  18S9,  the  exact  date  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Society  on  consultation  with  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

Wm.  E.  Strong, 
W.  H.  Baldwin, 
Gilbert  A.  Pierson, 
H.  T.  Noble, 

M.    H.    HiGLEY. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1SS8. 

On  motion  of  General  Pierson: 

Resolved.,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  President: — The  time  will  be  announced  in  due  season,  and 
given  notice  of,  I  suppose,  at  the  time  we  call  the  next  meeting,  in 
September,  1889,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  third  and  last  committee  of  which  I  have  a  recollection, 
is  that  to  select  an  orator. 

Colonel  Dawes: — The  committee  appointed  to  select  an  orator  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  report  that  thev  have  selected  General 
j^.ndrew  Hickenlooper  for  orator,  and  Colonel  James  F.  How 
for  alternate. 

The  report  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Captain  Mattson. 

General  Raum: — I  have  reduced  to  writing  subtantially  the 
statement  I  made  yesterday, '  with  certain  additional  statements, 
that  I  will  read. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  September  5.,  ISSS. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
I^reside/ii: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  reunion,  held  at  Detroit  last  year,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  the  erection  of  a  suitable  statue  in  Washington 
City,  in  honor  of  the  life  and  services  of  our  late  comrade,  General  John  A. 
Logan,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  attended  the  National  Encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  September,  1887,  and 
presented  a  memorial  to  said  Encampment  asking  aid  for  the  erection  of 
said  statue. 

This  memorial  was  duly  considered,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  your  committee  in  securing  the  erection  of  the  statue,  and  the 
Encampment  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts 
contribute  ten  cents  for  each  member  to  the  work. 

We  further  report  that  both  of  said  committees  uniting  petitioned  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  which  was  introduced  by  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, of  Iowa,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  attached.  This  petition  and 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  proper  committee.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1888, 
said  committee  submitted  a  report  upon  said  resolution,  and  recommended  its 
passage.  This  resolution,  as  will  be  observed,  authorizes  the  erection  of  said 
statue  in  Iowa  Circle,  denotes  the  necessary  cannon  for  the  work,  and  makes 
an  appropriation  for  the  pedestal. 

Colonel  Henderson  and  other  members  of  Congress  are  of  opinion  that 
said  resolution  will  be  passed  by  Congress  at  its  present  session.  Since  the 
report  was  made,  a  conference  has  been  had  with  General  R.  A.  Alger, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Encampment  G.  A. 
R.,  and  said  committee  has  just  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts, 
asking  for  subscriptions. 

Your  committee  beg  also  to  report  that  the  sum  of  nearly  $5,000  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

Further,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  raise  the  sum  of  $25,000  as  the 
total  amount  required  for  the  statue. 

Your  committee  further  state  that  they  will  at  once  prepare  a  circular 
letter,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  society,  requesting  them  to  contribute 
to  this  fund. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Green  B.  Raum, 
M.  D.  Leggett, 
D.  B.  Henderson, 
John  McNulta, 
W.  H.  Calkins, 

Commitiee. 
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.TOth  Congress,  )       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.      j    Report 
1st  Session.         S  \^o.  3206. 

STATUE  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

August  3,  188S.— Committed  to, the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
stale  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.   Stahlnecker,   from   the   Committee  on   the    Library,    submitted    the 

following 

REPORT : 
[To  accompany  H.  Res.  155.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Library,  to  zvhom  was  referred  the  joint  resolution 
{H.  Res.  155)  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  late  Major-  General 
John  A.  Logan,  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Gra7id 
Army  of  the  Republic,  in  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  donating 
condemned  guns  therefor  and  making  an  appropriatioii  for  the  pedestal  of 
said  statue,  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  report  that  this  action  is  urged  by  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  is  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  recog- 
nizes in  the  late  General  Logan  a  character  of  such  dignity  and  stature  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  proposed  action.  The  committee  will  attach  to  this  report 
the  petitions  from  the  societies  referred  to  and  recommend  favorable  action. 

To   the  honorable  the   Senate  a7id  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Urtited 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned  petitioners  wish  respectfully  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  14  and  15,  1SS7,  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  Major-General  John  A.  Logan  was  duly  considered,  and  amongst 
other  resolutions  the  following  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Society: 

'■'Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  it  would  be  fitting  that  a 
suitable  statue  should  be  erected  at  the  national  capital  in  some  public  place 
to  commemorate  the  great  services  in  war  and  peace  rendered  \iy  Major- 
General  John  A.  Logan  to  the  country,  and  this  Society  proposes  to  co- 
operate with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  organizations  and 
citizens  in  general  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  and  securing  suitable  legis- 
lation by  Congress  to  accomplish  the  proposed  end. 

''Resolved,  therefore.  That  a  coinmittee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  said  committee  is  iiereby  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own 
body,  to  appoint  other  committees,  and  to  co-operate  with  committees  ap- 
pointed by  other  organizations  or  bodies  of  citizens  to  raise  funds  and  to  take 
such  action  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  General  Logan  as  above  proposed." 
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In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolutions  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  therein  made,  the  following-named  persons  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  behalf  of  said  Society:  Green  B.  Raum,  M.  D.  Leg- 
gett,  D.  B.  Henderson,  John  McNulta,  and  W.  H.  Calkins. 

We  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  further  fact  that  the  National 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  days  of  September,  1887,  in  considering  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  General  Logan,  among  other  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  the  following: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  co-operating  with  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  its  last  session 
to  erect,  in  one  of  its  parks  of  Chicago,  a  monument  to  that  illustrious  com- 
rade and  statesman,  Major-General  John  A.  Logan,  and  to  whom  also  have 
been  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  on  the  l-lth  and  15th 
instants,  asking  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  co-operate  with  said 
Society  in  erecting  a  suitable  monument  at  the  Nation's  capital  in  honor  of 
that  great  comrade,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

We  do  not  deem  it  wise  at  this  time  to  ask  the  Grand  Army  to  aid  in  erect- 
ing two  monuments  to  General  Logan,  much  as  we  would  wish  to  do  so,  fear- 
ing that  the  double  undertaking  would  weaken,  if  not  defeat  both.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  great  State  of  Illinois  has  so  nobly  begun  the  work  in  Chi- 
cago, and  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  the  statue  in  Washington,  we 
believe  it  wise  to  use  all  our  own  energies  in  erecting  the  latter. 

We  therefore,  believing  every  comrade  in  the  United  States  will  wish  to 
join  in  this  work,  recommend  that  the  Grand  Army,  through  its  several  de- 
partments and  posts,  be  earnestly  requested  to  at  once  raise  the  small  sum  of 
ten  cents  from  each  of  its  members  for  said  object,  and  that  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  this  body,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  five  appointed  bv  said 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  of 
erecting  this  statue  in  Washington.  We  recommend  that  all  sums  so  col- 
lected shall  be  transmitted  through  departments  and  national  headquarters  to 
said  committee,  with  a  roster  of  all  the  names  of  comrades  who  shall  contri- 
bute to  said  fund,  that  the  latter  may  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  So- 
ciety having  in  charge  this  noble  work. 

And  in  pursuance  of  said  resolutions  a  committee  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  the  following-named 
persons:  R.  A.  Alger,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  A.  Beaver,  John  M.  Palmer, 
and  H.  H.  Thomas. 

Your  petitioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  these  two  Societies, 
looking  to  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
General  Logan,  will  meet  with  the  beany  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  undersigned  petitioners,  committees  of  the  Societies  above  named,  pro- 
pose, with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  to  erect 
a  suitable  equestrian  statue  to  General  Logan  at  the  national  capita!.     To  the 
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end  that  this  may  be  done,  j'our  petitioners  respectfully  pray  that  your  honor 
able  bodies  will  pass  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  erection  of  such   a 
statue  at  the  crossing  of  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  avenues  and  P  and  Thir- 
teenth streets,  in  the  reservation  known  as  Iowa  Circle,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.   C;  that  a  suitable  number  of  condemned  cannon  be  donated  by 
Congress  for  the  metal  for  this  work,  and  that  a  proper  appropriation  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  pedestal  for  said  statue.     This  action  we  respectfully 
urge  upon  Congress  as  a  fitting  tribute  of  the  country  to  a  man  who  is  uni 
Yersally    recognized  as    the  foremost   volunteer  soldier  of  the    Union    army 
during  the  late  civil  war. 
April  19.  1888. 

50th  Congress,)  tt    t-»t^o    it 

10  r  H.  REb.  loo. 

1st  Session.    \ 

[Report  No.  3206.] 


IN   THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

April   23,  1888. 

Read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

May  29,  1888. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs  discharged  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Library. 

August  3,  1888. 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  introduced  the  following  ioint  resolution: 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Authorizing  tlie  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  late  Major-General  John  A.  Logan 
by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  in  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  donat- 
ing condemned  guns  therefor,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  pedes- 
tal of  said  statue. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represe^itatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretarv  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver 
to  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  the  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  such  num- 
ber of  condemned  bronze  guns  as  may  be  required  by  said  committees  to  be 
us-ed  in  the  erection  or  ornamentation  of  an  equestrian  or  other  statue  to  the 
late  Major  General  John  A.  Losjan,  and  that  authority  is  hereby  granted  for 
the  election  of  said  statue  at  the  crossing  of  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island 
avenues  and  P  and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  the  reservation  known  as  Iowa  Cir- 
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cle,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  pedestal  for  said  statue  upon  plans  to  be  furnished  by  said 
committees. 

Colonel  Dawes  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  President: — Will  the  motion  carry  with  it  that  thousand 
dollars? 

Colonel  Dawes:  — I  think  it  would.  Probably  a  separate  resolu- 
tion should  be  proposed,  because  the  bonds  are  registered. 

General  Hickenlooper:— Will  a  confirmation  vote  on  this  report 
endorse  the  proposition  to  contribute  a  thousand  dollars  by  this 
Society? 

Colonel  Dawes: — Yes. 

General  Hickenlooper: — This  is  a  serious  question,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  your  serious  consideration  before  passing  upon  it. 
I  would,  therefore,  ask  for  a  division  of  that  question.  The  en- 
dorsement of  the  report  includes  the  appropriation.  I  ask  this,  so 
thev  may  be  considered  by  the  Society  separately.  I  make  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect.  I  move  that  we  strike  from  the  report  the 
reference  to  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  President: — You  want  to  move  a  separate  question.  Ought 
it  not  to  be  the  preceding  question? 

General  Hickenlooper:— I  would  move  that  the  report  be  sepa- 
rated, and  with  the  exception  of  the  part  i-eferring  to  the  sale 
of  bonds  now  held  by  this  Society,  that  it  be  adopted. 

General  Dodge: — I  would  suggest  to  General  Raum  that  he  di- 
vide the  report  himself,  and  we  adopt  the  report,  and  then  after- 
wards the  resolution. 

The  President: — The  adoption  of  the  report  carries  the  reso- 
lution. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Not  if  he  accepts  it. 

General  Raum: — Your  committee  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  question  divided,  because  we  want  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
Society.     A  motion  vvould  apply,  and  it  is  subject  to  division. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — To  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Society,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  refers  to  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,  and  we  will 
have  the  question  ^vhich  should  first  come  before  the  Societv.  I, 
therefore,  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  report. 

General  Raum: — We  will  withdraw  that  from  the  report,  and 
introduce  a  resolution. 

.Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — With  the  understanding  that  that 
part  is  stricken  out  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  as  thus  amended,  by  withdrawing  a  part  of  it,  was 
unanimouslv  adopted. 

General  Raiun  then  offered  the  following  resolution  from  the 
committee: 

Resolved,  That  one  United  States  bond  of  $1,000,  held  by  this 
Society,  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  appi'opriated  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  Major-General  John  A. 
Logan,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  proceeds  of  said 
bond  paid  over  to  the  committee. 

General  Leggett: — Mr.  President,  I  supposed  that  probably 
there  would  perhaps  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  We  have  a  considerable  fund,  as  has  already  been 
shown.  It  is  true  we  are  approximating  the  time  when,  perhaps, 
the  interest  on  that  would  not  pay  our  annual  expenses — I  mean 
when  our  annual  receipts  from  the  Society  will  not  alone  pav  our 
annual  expenses.  And  we  had  not  expected  to  fall  back  upon  the 
interest  of  that  fund  for  that  pin-pose.  But  that  time  has  not  come 
yet.  It  is  true  last  year  it  did  not  quite  meet  the  expense.  This 
year  I  understand  that  the  receipts  will  overrun  the  expenses. 
I  think  for  several  years  yet  it  will  overrun  the  expenses.  There 
are  a  great  many  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  yet  living, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  yet  becoming  members,  and  there 
are  more  and  more  becoming  members  every  year.  I  would  l)e 
glad  as  one  to  see  this  Society  as  a  society  do  something.  Gen- 
eral Logan  occupied  a  position  in  the  army  that  was  different  from 
that  occupied  by  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  As  the  i^eport  says,  he  was 
admitted  to  be  the  foremost  volunteer  soldier  of  our  army.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  this  Societv  from  its  first  organization,  usually 
in  the  habit  of  attending  it,  was  alwavs  with  us.  and  as  a  member 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  has  done  for  the  old  soldiers  of  this  country  ^\•hat  no  other 
one  has  done.  He  had  the  jDosition  to  do  it,  and  he  had  the  ability 
to  do  it.  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  that  our  comrades  of  this  So- 
ciety should  feel  somewhat  as  I  feel  in  the  matter;  that  it  is  due  to 
the  Society  itself  to  do  it — not  merely  ourselves,  and  not  merelv 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  Society  ;  and  if  it  is  necessarv  to  place  that 
back,  I  am  willing  to  be  one  to  place  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  do 
it  again. 

Colonel  Dayton:— I  will  give  $100. 

General  Leggett: — So  ^vould  I. 

General  Hickenlooper: — What  is  the  object  of  making  the  trans- 
fer?    Why  not  place  our  hands  in  our  pockets  now? 

General  Leggett: — For  the  reason  I  want  the  Society  to  do  it. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  stand  second  to  no  member  of  the 
Society  in  my  love  for  General  Logan — in  my  love  of  him  as  a 
man.  But  when  3^ou  take  this  action,  I  fear  3-ou  establish  a  pre- 
cedent. I  regret  to  say  General  Leggett  is  not  correct  in  his  under- 
standing as  to  the  exj^enses  of  the  Society.  We  are  running  behind 
constantly.  We  are  not  deriving  a  benefit  from  our  entertainment, 
on  the  part  of  citizens,  where  we  may  go.  They  find  it  year  by 
year  a  harder  and  more  disagreeable  task  to  ask  that  assistance, 
because  the  increasing  3'ears  since  the  war  have  brought  with 
them  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  old  soldiers.  The  onl}-  hope  of 
perpetuity  of  this  Society  is  that  it  may  eventually  secure  a  local 
habitation  and  name,  and  have  the  necessary  fund  to  defray  the 
expenses  incident  to  holding  these  reunions.  That  time  is  now 
upon  us — it  is  here  to-day.  And  there  are  gentlemen  here  who 
have  already  considered  the  propriety  of  a  permanent  location  for 
the  Society  at  Chicago.  This  permanent  fund  has,  as  you  heard 
by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  yesterday,  been  encroached  upon, 
notwithstanding  the  originally  expressed  idea  that  it  should  be 
preserved  for  this  express  purpose.  This  fund  so  far  has  been 
zealously  guarded  with  that  object  in  view.  While  General  Logan 
is  endeared  to  the  memory  and  hearts  of  us  all,  he  was  not  more  so 
than  General  McPherson.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  McPherson  by  this  Society,  and  not  one  dollar 
was  contributed  bv  this  Society  as  a  Societv.    I  feel  as  does  General 
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Leggett,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  should  assist  in  building 
that  monument,  but  I  believe  that  it  should  be  done  solely  and  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions.  I  will  most  heartily  join  with  him 
and  Colonel  Dayton  in  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  assist  in 
that.  The  President  once  said  there  is  no  limit  to  it,  or  line  of  de- 
markcation,  between  the  love  and  affection  of  the  old  members  of 
the  Society  and  the  reputation  that  they  won  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee;  and  it  is  so  slight,  that  no  one  here  can  draw  that  line. 
General  Leggett  himself  is  one  of  the  representative  volunteers  in 
■  the  army,  and  a  man  whom  we  hold  in  as  much  affection  as  any 
volunteer  It  may  be  our  duty  next  year  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  a  monument  to  him.  While  I  would  regret  that  the  oppor- 
tunity were  offered,  yet  I  would  not  vote  to  take  the  funds  of  this 
Society  for  even  that  purpose. 

Colonel  Barnum: — As  the  resolution  now  stands,  it  is  for  the 
sale  of  a  $1,000  bond;  that  makes  $1,200.  I  wish  the  members  to 
remember,  it  is  not  $1,000,  but  $1,280,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  is  es- 
tablishing a  bad  precedent.  I  would  much  rather  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket,  and  pay  my  proportion,  than  to  have  the  permanent 
funds  of  this  Society  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  what  they 
were  intended  for. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — I  want  to  say  that  some  years  ago  the  same 
question  came  up  in  regard  to  a  monument  to  General  Frank  P. 
Blair.  All  that  his  warmest  friends  feel  for  General  Logan  they  felt 
for  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  whom,  you  all  know,  was  the  most  glo- 
rious man  in  our  army — the  very  prince.  In  the  meeting  in  which 
this  question  came  up,  I  voted  against  the  Society  giving  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  him.  I 
may  say  that  the  members  of  the  Society  contributed  perhaps  five 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General 
Frank  P,.  Blair,  without  the  subscriptions  suffering  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  Society  to  subscribe.  Every  man  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  himself  to  give  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  possible.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  warm 
blood  that  courses  in  the  veins  of  all  volunteer  soldiers  towards 
General  Logan,  and  the  fact  of  this  Society  not  contributing,  or 
the  withdrawing  of  this  resolution,  will  not  have  the  effect  of  hin- 
dering the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  of  a  first-class  monument. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  all  the  sooner  having  the 
monument  erected.     I  wish  to  say  this,  not  that   I   am  opposed  to 
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the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General  Logan;  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  it.  I  feel  as  kindly  towards  his  memory  as  a  soldier  as 
any  man  can  feel.  But  I  think  that  this  Society  should  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  which  I  think  would  be  ruinous. 

Captain  Andreas:— As  General  Leggett  will  give  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  Colonel  Dayton,  why  not  raise  the  one  thousand  dol- 
lars right  here?  We  can  do  it  in  ten  minutes.  That  is  the  shortest 
way  out  of  it. 

General  Raum: — I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  no  special  choice 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  shall  be  raised  for  the  erection 
of  this  statue.  At  the  Detroit  meeting,  the  President  will  recollect, 
and  General  Dodge  will  also  recall,  that  quite  a  number  of  officers 
met  in  your  room  by  accident  merely,  and  this  subject  was 
discussed;  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  it  you  stated  that 
you  sa\v  no  impropriety,  and  that  you  would  favor  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  thousand  dollars  to  this  fund.  I  beg  to  say  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  this  committee  has  acted 
substantially  upon  that  suggestion.  Of  course,  we  do  not  wish 
either  to  impair  the  fund  or  to  establish  a  bad  precedent.  But  I  do 
think,  sir,  that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  appropriating 
from  time  to  time  from  this  fund  to  erect  statues  which  will  be 
authorized  by  Congress  to  those  great  men  who  have  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  We  can't  erect  statues  to  all  of  us. 
Congress  will  not  authorize  the  erection  of  statues  and  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  statues  to  all  of  us,  however  well  we  may  have 
done  our  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  But  where  Con- 
gress comes  forward  and  readily  appropriates  money  and  designates 
a  spot,  and  donates  cannon  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  some  great 
man  who  has  led  this  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  its  commander,  I 
think  that  we  can  well  afford  to  appropriate  the  small  sum  from  the 
funds  of  this  Society.  But  I  beg  to  say  that  we  don't  want  this 
resolution  defeated,  because  whether  we  should  at  once  raise  a  sum 
much  larger  here  than  this  amount  that  is  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated, it  will  go  out  that  the  Society  had  refused  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  General  Logan.  But  if 
it  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  that  we  shall  withdraw 
this  resolution — [Voices:  "No!  no!'']  we  shall  withdraw  this  re- 
solution, and  depend  upon  calling  upon  the  membership,  as  seems 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Society  here  present 
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Major  Everest: — I  see  a  chance  for  some  great  financiering.  As 
Captain  Andrus  said,  I  presume  the  amount  can  be  raised,  and  per- 
haps three  times  the  amount  (one  thousand  dollars)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument.  Let  some  of  these  wealthy  men  like  Captain 
Andreas  and  General  Belknap,  raise  all  the  money  we  can,  and  take 
that  and  put  it  in  the  treasury,  and  then  appropriate  this  bond,  and 
that  will  be  the  act  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  think  then 
we  will  have  more  money  in  our  treasury  than  we  had  before. 

Colonel  Noble:  —  I  have  only  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  this, 
(for  I  guess  I  can  judge  of  this  matter):  I  think  there  isn't  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  that  does  not  feel  it  a  pleasure  and  a  dutv 
to  contribute.  I  think  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  us  here  feel  that 
we  are  doing  a  wrong  thing  to  break  into  that  permanent  fund.  I 
don't  want  to  vote  on  that  question;  I  would  rather  have  General 
Raum  withdraw  it.  I  would  like  Captain  Andreas  or  any  one  to 
get  up  there  and  ask  for  contributions,  and  we  will  make  that  up 
here  in  the  next  five  minutes.  I  don't  \vant  to  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion. It  would  come  like  pulling  teeth  to  vote  on  that  question,  but 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  break  in  on  that  fund. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat  has  spoken  my  feelings.  I  don't  want  to  vote  to  appro- 
priate any  amount  of  money  to  build  a  monument  for  General 
Logan.  There  is  no  man  on  this  floor  who  has  a  greater  love  for 
him  than  I  have.  I  slept  under  the  same  blanket  with  him  many 
a  night.  It  comes  worse  than  pulling  teeth,  as  he  says,  to  vote 
against  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  vote  for  it.  I  arise  to  make  this 
motion  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  presented  by  General  Raum. 
It  is  this:  I  understand  we  have  a  membership  of  about  500  in 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  A  contribution  of 
three  dollars  apiece  will  raise  more  monev  than  the  sale  of  this 
bond  will  raise.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  who  is  able  to  do  it,  but 
what  will  contribute  from  five  to  ten  dollars  willingly  and  gladlv. 
I  make  this  motion  as  a  substitute:  That  General  Raum  shall  be 
appointed  as  a  Committee  of  One,  and  that  the  President  shall  be 
added  to  that  committee,  and  shall  receive  subscriptions  not  only 
from  the  members  of  the  Society  who  may  be  here,  but  from  all 
members  of  the  Society  who  are  now  upon  the  books,  and  that 
that  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  it  little  or  more,  shall  be  con- 
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tributed  as  the  contribution  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  this  erection  of  the  monument;  that 
it  shall  not  go  in  as  individual  subscriptions,  but  that  it  shall  go 
before  the  public  as  the  subscription  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  erection  of 
this  monument. 

The  President: — The  substitute  is  not  in  order,  because  it  is  an 
entirely  new  proposition,  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  movers. 

General  Raum: — After  consultation  with  General  Leggett,  we 
have  decided  to  withdraw  the  resolution.  As  to  a  new  proposi- 
tion, I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  appoint  another 
committee.  General  Leggett  is  here;  I  am  not  certain  whether 
there  is  another  member.  I  think  that  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary can  be  taken  here  without  the  necessity  of  raising  another 
committee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — That  is  all  right,  if  you  want  that 
committee. 

General  Dodge: — I  believe  that  we  all  of  us  would  rather  make 
an  individual  subscription  right  here,  as  the  act  of  this  Society.  I 
will  give  $200,  if  necessary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — I  offer  my  proposition  as  an  orig- 
inal motion,  that  the  committee  shall  take  up  this  subscription 
now. 

The  President: — Reduce  it  to  writing. 

Captain  Andreas: — I  move  as  a  substitute,  as  we  will  not  be  so 
enthusiastic  later,  that  we  raise  this  money  right  here.  I  move  that 
the  Secretary  take  down  the  names  of  those  who  shall  contribute 
While  I  am  not  a  Jay  Gould,  and  have  contributed  twice  to  this,  I 
will  give  $100.     That  is  $500  that  is  raised  now. 

The  President: — It  is  moved  that  the  Secretary  take  down  the 
names  of  those  who  desire  to  subscribe.  As  I  am  not  as  rich  as 
you  Chicago  fellows,  I  will  start  it  with  fifty  dollars. 

Genei'al  Hickenlooper: — We  must  remember  that  the  members 
of  this  army  have  drifted  into  widely  different  spheres  since  the 
war,  and  good  fortune  has  been  given  to  some,  and  others,  equally 
deserving,  the  world  has  shaken  hardly,  and  might  feel  some  em- 
barrassment about  jumping  up  here  and  subscribing.     This  would 
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bar  them  out.  I  am  rather  in  favor  of  subscribing  such  an  amount 
as  may  be  necessary.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee  ought  to  be  each  person- 
ally given  an  opportunity,  through  the  channel  of  the  officers  that 
you  choose,  to  make  such  subscrij5tion  as  they  may  feel  they  are 
warranted  in  making.  And  then,  if  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the 
amount  afterward,  I  would  cheerfully  join  with  these  gentlemen  in 
making  it  up.  I  propose  this,  feeling  that  that  would  be  the  more 
harmonious  and  more  kindly  and  proper  way  of  contributing  this. 
General  Raum  has  just  called  my  attention  to  this:  "Your  com- 
mittee further  state  that  they  will  at  once  prepare  a  circular  letter, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  contribute  to  this 
fund."  That  has  been  acted  on  by  this  Society.  It  does  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  no  necessity,  at  this  time,  of  going  further. 

The  President: — The  report  certainly  covers  the  point. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  believe  that  will  be  a  kindlier  thing 
to  do,  and  more  popular,  than  for  each  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
fortune  has  favored  to  jump  up  and  subscribe. 

Colonel  Dresser: — That  meets  my  idea,  and  I  will  withdraw  the 
resolution  I  made. 

General  Hickenlooper:  — There  is  no  fear  but  that  Captain  An- 
dreas and  myself  will  be  able  to  come  in.  I  want  to  impress  you 
that  other  gentlemen,  whom  fortune  may  not  have  favored,  that 
they  are  only  able  to  give  five  dollars  where  others  are  able  to  give 
one  hundred  dollars.  I  believe  in  having  it  more  general  and 
■A  more  hearty  contribution. 

General  Raum: — To  relieve  the  situation,  I  will  suggest  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  pressed  here  at  this  meeting  at  all,  but  that 
General  Leggett  and  myself  will  take  great  pleasure,  at  the  hotel,  in 
receiving  subscriptions  from  such  members  as  feel  disposed  to  make 
them  to  the  committee. 

Colonel  Dresser: — It  is  decided  that  the  contribution  is  not  lim- 
ited to  one  thousand  dollars.?  But  the  amount  that  inay  be  contri-^ 
buted  shall  go  in  as  the  contribution  of  the  Societv  and  not  as  that 
of  individual  members;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  this  proposi- 
tion now.  Every  man  is  welcome.  If  he  can  give  a  dollar,  give 
a  dollar;  if  he  can  give  ten  cents,  give  it;  if  he  can  give  tv^^o  hun- 
dred dollars,  well — some  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  favored 
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by  fortune — and  whatever  amount  it  is,  it  will  be  the  contribution 
of  this  Society. 

Captain  Andreas: — I  will  withdraw  the  motion;  but  I  think  I  am 

right.     I  think  my  method  is  the  correct  one  to  raise  the  money. 

The  President: — My  comrades,  I  simply  want  to  state  this:  that 
the  subscription  by  the  Society  entire  would  be  more  uniform, 
more  just — just  like  a  law  of  Congress  appropriating  one  thousand 
dollars,  equally  distributed  over  the  United  States  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth.  I  think  that  is  the  fairest  way  in  the  world  the  body 
can  act;  but  this  is  the  course  you  are  taking,  and  one  in  which 
you  keep  the  subscription  list  separate  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  then  be  a  subscription  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  so  can  be  entered  upon  the 
books  there  in  Washington.  With  that  understanding,  I  think 
that  you  have  arrived  at  a  fair  conclusion.  It  appears  to  be  accept- 
able all  around.  The  resolution  is  withdrawn,  and  there  is  no 
other  resolution  before  the  Society. 

Captain  Gile: — There  seems  to  be  a  fear  of  establishing  a  prece- 
dent that  I  think  is  wrong  in  this  matter.  I  want  to  ofler  a  reso- 
lution.    I  think  the  members  of  the  Society 

The  President: — Offer  the  resolution  first. 

Captain  Gile: — I  offer  the  resolution  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  be  assessed  the  sum  of  two 
dollars,  or  I  will  make  it  three  dollars,  each  for  this  purpose — for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
Logan.  That  is  the  action  of  the  Society.  It  goes  on  record 
as  the  action  of  the  Society.  It  gives  every  member  who  is  not 
here  present  an  opportunity  to  pay  the  three  dollars  to  go  to  that 
purpose.  It  gives  the  opportunity  to  General  Dodge  and  those 
other  gentlemen  who  want  to  subscribe  two  hundred,  or  five  hun- 
dred, or  one  thousand  dollars,  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
action  of  this  Society,  and  is  a  precedent  of  which  you  needn't 
have  any  fear.  There  is  only  one  remaining  general  who  ever 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  living,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  many  years  before  we  shall  be  required  to  donate  any  money  of 
thi;  Association  to  erect  a  monument  to  him.  I  hope  this  Society 
will  take  some  action  as  a  society,  looking  towards  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  General  Logan;  and  the  donation  of  three  times  as 
much  in  mv  judgment  would  meet  the  question.     I  offer  that  as  a 
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resolution,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Societ\-  notify  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  that  effect. 

General  Hickenlooper:  —  While  the  proposed  resolution  meets 
with  my  views,  so  far  as  the  sentiment  is  concerned,  I  would  sug- 
gest as  an  amendment,  that  the  membe»:-s  be  "requested"  to  con- 
tribute. I  trust  that  you  will  not  consider  that  I  am  particularly  a 
stickler  for  precedent,  but  I  think  that  the  assessment  of  members 
is  quite  as  bad  a  precedent  as  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
of  the  Society.  Because  I  think  we  have  no  right  to  assess 
the  members  of  the  Society  against  their  will. 

The  amendment  of  General  Hickenlooper  was  accepted  by  Cap- 
tain Gile,  whereupon  the  motion  prevailed  unanimously. 

The  President: — This  will  be  the  action  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Andreas: — I  don't  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  it  pre- 
vents any  of  us  calling  on  General  Raum" to-day.  I  was  goino-  to 
suggest  that  we  all  do  it. 

The  President: — Captain  Gile  proposes-  that  the  members  be 
requested  to  pay  three  dollars  in  to  the  Society,  which  money  at 
the  same  time  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  understand  this:  I  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  will  prepare  his  circular,  asking  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  each  transmit  him  $3.  That  will  pass 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  general,  and  not  to  the  members. 
That  will  be  one  bulk  sum  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  addition  to  that,  any 
gentleman  who  desires  to  contribute  a  greater  sum,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  credited  to  him  as  an  individual 
subscription. 

Major  Towne:  —  I  hope  the  action  of  the  Society  does  not  dampen 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  these  gentlemen. 

General  Chetlain: — I  w^ould  add  "three  dollars  or  more."  In 
making  out  remittances  it  is  just  as  easv  to  make  it  $5  or  $7. 

The  President: — That  would  defeat  Captain  Gile's. 

General  Hickenlooper: — He  can  make  it  $50  more,  if  he  chooses. 
He  can  contribute  $3  as  a  member  of  the  Society;  if  he  wants  to 
put  in  $50,  it  is  his  own  contribution. 
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General  Raum: — Qiiite  a  number  of  the  comrades  of  the  Society 
have  requested  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  this 
Society,  which  I  now  do: 

"Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  6. 

"  I  propose  the  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee:  Amendment  to  Art.  I  by 
striking  out  the  following  words:  '  Persons  applying  for  member- 
ship shall  pay  back  dues.* '' 

If  the  Society  will  allow  me  to  read  that  by-law,  then,  of  course, 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  will  be  better  understood. 

The  President: — You  give  a  year's  notice?  That  has  to  lie  over 
for  a  year. 

General  Raum  read  Article  1  of  the  by-laws. 

Dr.  Plummer: — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  for  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Society  also.  The  resolution 
I  have  to  offer  is  on  the  same  subject: 

jResohed,  That  a  part  of  Article  I  of  the  by-laws,  which  reads 
as  follows,  to- wit:  "All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on,  or  after 
the  annual  meeting  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  for  enroll- 
ment, shall  pay  a  membership  fee  of  ten  dollars;  that  the  annual 
dues  shall  continue  to  be  one  dollar,  and  persons  applying  for 
membership  shall  pay  back  dues " — shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows,  to- wit:  "All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on,  or  after 
the  annual  meeting  of  1889,  for  enrollment,  shall  pay  a  member- 
ship fee  of  ten  dollars;  that  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  to  be 
one  dollar,  and  that  persons  applying  for  membership  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  back  dues,  nor  shall  they  be  entitled  to  receive 
reports  of  meetings  held  previous  to  1889,  without  paying  cost  of 
same." 

The  Recording  Secretary: — If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  by-laws,  which  I  ask  permission  to  do,  it  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Society  clearly  what  the  meaning  and  intent  of  that  reso- 
lution is.     (Reads  Article  I.) 

The  President: — This  matter  is  not  debatable;  it  lies  over  for  one 
year. 

General  Buckland: — I  offer  the  following  resolution: 
That  Article  III  of  constitution  be  amended  by  adding  the   fol- 
lowing:    "That   any  relative  designated  as  aforesaid  may  become 
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a  member  of  this  Society  during  the  lifetime  of  the  member  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Society  at  any  annual  meeting;  shall  pay  the 
annual  dues  of  a  member  from  and  after  his  admission,  but  shall 
not  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Society  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  member  he  is  designated  to  succeed;  that  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  member,  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  and 
vote  of  the  Society  as  aforesaid,  one  son  of  any  officer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  who  shall  have  died  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Society;  and  in  case  there  be  no  son  of  such  officer 
eligible  to  membership,  then  his  widow,  if  she  desire,  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  honorary  member." 

The  President: — I  understand  these  propositions  to  amend  our 
by-laws  and  also  constitution  are  simply  read  aloud  for  considera- 
tion, but  are  not  debatable  now,  but  will  be  a  year  hence. 

General  Hickenlooper: — A  clause  of  the  third  section  of  our 
constitution  says:  "In  case  such  deceased  member  has  no  sou 
eligible  to  membership,  and  has  made  no  designation,  then  his 
widow,  if  she  so  desire,  shall  be  considered  an  honorary  member, 
and  as  such  shall  receive  our  care,  consideration,  and  respect,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  proposed  meetings  and 
reports  of  proceedings."  Under  that  provision  I  desire  to  present 
the  application  of  Mrs.  Ella  Rowett,  widow  of  General  Richard 
Rowett,  for  membership. 

Mrs.  Rowett  was  unanimously  elected  to  membership. 

General  Dodge: — I  desire  to  offer  the  following: 
"The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  desires  to  place  upon 
its  record  its  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  our  country  has  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  While  not  a 
member  of  this  Society,  it  has  counted  him  as  a  part  of  its  victor- 
ies and  its  history.  General  Sheridan  possessed  those  qualities  that 
Grant  once  said  was  the  requisite  of  a  General : 

'The  willingness  of  wading  in  and  fighting  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  the  quality  of,  after  he  had  whipped  his  enemy, 
following  him  until  he  destroyed  him.'  And  while  we  acknowledge 
his  qualities  as  a  great  fighter,  his  genius  as  a  commander,  we  also 
admire  his  simplicity  and  his  steadfastness  to  those  principles  for 
which  he  fougrht. 
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This  Society  extends  to  his  family  their  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  their  great  trial  and  bereavement. 

We  extend  that  cheer  and  support  to  his  widow  and  children 
that  at  such  time  comes  from  a  soldier's  heart. 

Resolved^  That  the  action  of  this  Society  upon  the  death  of 
General  Sheridan  be  entered  in  our  proceedings  and  a  copy  sent  to 
his  family. 

Adopted  unanimously,  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Cap- 
tain Gile  to  his  resolution.  My  understanding  was  that  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Secretarv  should  notify  the  members  by  circular, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that  states  that,  and  I  would 
not  be  authorized  to  go  to  that  expense.  Nor  does  it  provide 
where  the  money  shall  be  remitted. 

Captain  Gile: — To  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — Which  officers? 

Captain  Gile: — Regular  officers. 

The  Recording  Secretary : — It  ought  to  specify  some  one  man. 

Captain  Gile: — Make  it  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

General  Fuller: — I  want  to  make  an  announcement.  I  want  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  that  any  and  all 
members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  who  would  like  to  see 
something  of  the  shipping,  as  we  have  already  shown  you  some- 
thing of  the  streets,  that  we  will  be  happy  to  take  you  on  the 
river  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Colonel  Lyttle  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  Kountz,  of  the  Grand  Army,  will  be  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Boody  House,  where  you  are  all  stopping,  and  at  exactly  3 
o'clock  by  the  clock  in  that  rotunda  will  march  to  the  boat.  It  is 
only  two  blocks  from  the  house.  As  many  of  you  as  desire  to 
take  that  ride,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  escort  you.  The  boat  will 
be  gone  not  to  exceed  two  hours  and  a  half — an  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hours. 

Captain  Williams: — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  one  thing,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  register.  The  way  our 
proceedings  are  published  we  find,  for  instance,  we  find  John 
Smith,  Captain,  Galesburg.  In  the  multiplicity  of  Smiths,  we 
don't  know  who  they  are,  nor  their  command.  I  was  looking  over 
the  register  with  an  army   friend  for  Major  So-and-so,  that  be- 
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longed  to  the  Iowa  Brigade.  We  found  his  name,  and  location  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  same  man.  I  know  it  can't 
be,  because  he  is  at  East  Liverpool;  he  belonged  to  the  Iowa  Bri- 
gade. In  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  I  would  suggest  that  in  our  register  there  be  published — 
there  shall  appear — the  post-office  address,  name,  rank  and  organi- 
zation to  which  the  member  belonged,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  President: — The  Secretaries  are  fully  empowered  to  pub- 
lish such  statistics  as  v^^ill  enable  the  inen  to  know  each  other.  Do 
30U  oifer  that  as  a  resolution,  or  make  it  as  a  motion? 

Captain  Williams: — I  offisr  It  as  a  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Society 
there  shall  appear  in  the  Register  the  post-office  address,  rank 
and  organization  to  which  the  member  belonged. 

The  President: — From  that  resolution,  naked,  it  will  be  inferred 
that  the  post-office  address  is  not  given,  whereas,  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  given. 

Captain  Williams: — The  post-office  is  given,  but  not  the  organ- 
ization. For  instance,  Captain  John  Smith,  we  want  to  know 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to,  or  whether  it  was  a  battery  or  a 
cavalry  regiment. 

The  President: — From  this  resolution,  it  would  be  inferred  that 
there  was  nothing  given. 

Captain  Williams: — That  simply  fills  it  out  complete. 

The  Recording  Secretary: — As  I  have  kept  this  register  since 
this  Society  was  organized,  I  think  that  I  may  be  j^ermitted  to  say 
a  word  about  it.  I  don't  think  Captain  Williams  has  any  idea  of 
the  interminable  amount  of  paper  it  will  take  to  do  it.  There  is 
nobody  but  what  knows  who  Captain  John  Smith  is.  All  that  is 
there  is  correct,  so  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  will  involve  an  amount  of  work  that  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  do  without  employing 
extra  help,  and,  under  those  circumstances,  he  will  have  to  em- 
body that  in  his  resolution,  or  it  can't  be  done.  I  see  no  benefit  in 
it,  because  I  never  have  had  any  complaint  of  confusion. 

The  resolution  was  defeated. 

General  Chetlain: — T  offer  the  followinsf: 
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Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Soci- 
ety are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements  and  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  city  of  Toledo  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  its  members  have  been  entertained 
by  them  at  this,  its  twenty-first,  annual  meeting. 

General  Leggett: — I  suggest.  General  Chetlain,  as  an  amend- 
ment or  attachment  to  that  resolution:  "Especially  to  the  only 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  residing  in 
Toledo:  General  J.  W.  Fuller,  Major  Bell  and  Dr.  Bond,  who,  for 
the  time  being,  is  the  Medical  Director  of  this  Society.". 

General  Chetlain: — I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Pearson: — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  beautiful  little  book  got- 
ten up  by  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Toledo  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. I  move  you  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  those  officers 
and  trustees  for  this  little  book,  one  of  which  has  been  given 
to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

Carried. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  wish  to  speak  of  a  personal  matter  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  selection  of 
an  orator,  in  the  unexpectedly  distinguished  honor  of  that  selection. 
The  report  was  made  while  I  was  absent  from  the  room,  therefore 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  point 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is:  I  move  that  that  report  be  re- 
considered, and  that  the  committee  be  allowed  to  report  at  any 
time.  My  reasons  are  substantially  these:  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Society  has  ordered  its  next  meeting  at 
Cincinnati,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  a  jDrophet  is  generally  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  country;  that  the  interest  attached  to  the  de- 
livery of  that  address  will  be  largely  enhanced  by  selecting  not 
only  a  more  competent  person,  but  some  stranger  to  that  citv. 
The  people  of  Cincinnati  have  heard  of  me,  and  from  me,  until 
they  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  it.  It  will  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  all  interest  to  the  audience  that  may  assemble  on  that  occasion. 
I  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  demand,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  inore  jDrefd'able,  to  have  some  stranger  deliver  the 
address.  I  would  be  very  happy,  indeed,  to  accept  the  honor  if 
it  were  tendered  at  any  future  time  and  any  other  place. 
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The  President:  —  How  would  it  be  to  just  let  the  alternate  take 
the  place? 

General  Hickenlooper: — Very  good. 

Colonel  Dawes: — That  is  all  provided  for.     If  General  Hicken- 
looper declines,  the  alternate  will  take  his  place. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  being  selected  first.  I  think  that  would  embarrass  me  more 
than  the  other;  to  put  me  in  the  position  before  my  own  people  of 
being  chosen  to  this  distinguished  position,  and  then  allow  it  to  go 
by  default,  and  have  my  alternate  take  the  place. 

A  member  of  the  committee:— The  committee,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Society,  will  alter  the  report,  and  make  Colonel  How  the 
orator  and  General  Hickenlooper  the  alternate. 

The  proposition  was  generally  assented  to. 

Captain  Gile:  — I  wish  to  state  that  my  resolution  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  be  requested  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $3  each  for  the 
purpose  of  assistmg  in  erecting  an  equestrian  statue  to  General 
John  A.  Logan,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resolved.,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  this  action,  and,  upon  receipt  of  their 
subscription,  shall  turn  over  the  same  to  the  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  having  in  charge  the  erection 
of  such  equestrian  statue. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  that  is  now  very  full;  if  satisfactory, 
it  will  stand  of  record. 

Colonel  Dayton: — In  connection  with  the  resolution  of  Captain 
Gile,  I  take  the  liberty,  under  the  precedent  of  my  friend.  General 
Hickenlooper,  who  seems  to  have  been  particularly  nervous  about 
something,  to  say  something  myself  on  that  resolution,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  myself  who  first  proposed,  with  General  Leggett,  to  con- 
tribute $100  to  this  monument  to  General  Logan.  I  did  not  do 
that  from  any  buncombe  idea,  as  was  suggested.  I  consider  that 
if  any  man  gives  $3  or  30  cents,  it  will  be  worth  just  as  much  as 
my  $100,  if  I  can  afford  to  give  it.  I  want  to  express  only  that  I 
will  willingly  give  $100,  rather  than  to  see  the  permanent  fund 
touched. 
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The  President: — When  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  as  a  Society  to 
meet  next  fall,  in  September,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  understand 
we  ai'e  to  have  a  banquet  as  usual  this  evening,  which  is  simply 
a  volunteer  affair. 

General  Pearson: — While  we  have  been  thanking  a  great  many 
people,  I  think  we  have  left  out  one  very  important  organization 
that  should  be  thanked  for  this  beautiful  hall:  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.     I  move  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  unanimously' prevailed. 

General  Belknap: — Would  it  be  in  order  to  move  the  election  of 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society? 

The  President : — Yes;  anything  is  in  order.  It  is  current  busi- 
ness. 

General  Belknap: — At  the  request  of  gentlemen  from  Michigan, 
and  out  of  regard  for  my  own  personal  wishes,  I  move  the  elec- 
tion of  General  R.  A.  Alger  as  an  honorary  member  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

Colonel  Dawes: — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  General  Alger  is 
qualified  for  membership  in  this  Society  by  reason  of  his  services 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  which  was  at  one 
time  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  President: — The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

General  Belknap: — I  withdraw  the  motion,  with  that  imder- 
standing,  that  he  is  already  qualified. 

Colonel  Dawes: — I  move  that  the  Secretary  notify  General  Alger 
that  he  is  a  qualified  member,  if  he  sees  fit. 

General  Belknap: — For  fear  that  some  of  the  members  may  not 
know  who  General  Alger  is;  he  is  the  same  individual  whom  we 
have  frequently  heard  spoken  of  as  General  R.  A.  Alger:  ''  He's 
all  right!" 

Colonel  Dawes: — Some  of  the  members  may  not  know  who 
General  Alger  is.  I  move  that  he  come  to  the  stand  and  show 
himself. 

Genei'al  Belknap: — What's  the  matter  with  General  Alger.-* 
He's  all  right! 

Colonel  Dawes: — Does  he  want  to  become  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee? 
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General  Alger: — I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  should  have  applied  for  membership,  had  I 
supposed  I  was  eligible. 

Adjourned. 
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BANQUET. 

The  committee  selected  the  Boody  House  to  give  the  Society 
Banquet,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  members  and  the  guests  marched 
into  the  dining-hall,  and  were  seated. 

At  a  table  at  the  head  of  the  hall  sat  General  Sherman,  who 
presided.  At  his  right  were  seated  General  Alger,  General  Dodge, 
Major  Warner,  Colonel  Dayton,  General  Gibson,  Judge  Cochran 
and  Chaplain  Bacon. 

On  the  left  sat  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Sherwood,  General  Raum,  Captain 
Pierce,  General  Buckland,  General  Force  and  General  Hicken- 
looper. 

At  General  Sherman's  request,  Chaplain  Bacon  asked  the  bless- 
ing   when  the  dinner  was  served. 

MENU, 

New  York  Counts,  Raw. 

Escaloped  Oysters,  a  la  Maryland. 

SHERRY    WINE. 

Boned  Turkey,  Sherry  Wine  Jelly. 

Buffalo  Tongue,  in  Border  of  Jelly. 

Sugar  Cured  Ham,  a  la  Anglaise. 

CLARET    WINE. 

Chicken  Salad,  a  la  Parisienne. 

Lobster  Salad,  in  Mayonaise. 

Shrimp  Salad,  with  Celery. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Metropolitan  Ice  Cream. 

Assorted  Cake. 

Tea.  Fruit.  Coffee. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  now  been  at  the 
table  three  hours — eleven  o'clock  by  Central  time;  you  can  see  for 
yourselves  on  the  wall.  We  have  eight  toasts  and  four  pieces  of 
music,  and  you  are  all  arithmeticians  enough  to  figure  out  vour 
share  of  the  time.  With  this  admonition,  I  will  commence  the 
toasts  as  I  find  them  on  my  list;  I  won't  alter  a  bit.    I  call  upon  the 
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quartette  to  sing  "  My  Country  'tis  of  ThecP     In  the  meantime  the 
servants  will  work  down  that  way;   we  have  all  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Music: — Qiiartette,  ''My  Country  "'tis  of  TheeP 

The  President: — The  first  toast  is:  ''Our  Nation,  w/M  a  Capital 
iV."     To  this  toast  General  W.  W.  Belknap  will  respond. 

First  Toast — "Our  Nation.'" 
Response  by  General  W.  W.  Belknap. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

The  land,  fought  for  and  won,  in  days  long  gone,  by  men 
whose  hearts  were  filled  with  love  of  life  and  liberty;  the  land 
whose  soil  at  Camden,  at  Monmouth,  and  Yorktown  and  Saratoga, 
was  softened  with  the  blood  of  the  pioneers  of  right;  the  land 
whose  farmers  and  mechanics,  whose  lawyers  and  whose  clergy- 
men, whose  men  of  high  position  and  low  degree,  gathered  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  defy  the  dictates  of  a  parliament  and  king,  whose 
navy  seemed  to  command  the  ocean,  and  whose  drum-beat  encir- 
cled the  world;  the  land  whose  soldiers  starving  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  then  marching  with  bleeding  feet,  and  fighting  with  frozen 
hands  slew  more  than  man  for  man,  and  conquered  freedom;  the 
land  whose  people  met  in  covention,  and  proclaiming  independence, 
gained  it,  and  then  formed  a  constitution  which  even  time  has  not 
touched;  that  land  became  a  Nation,  if  ever  there  was  one  on 
earth. 

It  is  too  late  now,  or  if  not  too  late,  too  early,  for  us  to  sit 
in  quiet  seats,  and  listen  without  a  word,  to  those  who  say  that  this 
land  born  under  the  inspiration  which  freedom  forms,  and  growing 
with  the  years,  has  no  life,  no  strength,  and  no  existence,  but  is  as 
powerless  as  a  sick  and  nameless  child.  Back  from  the  past  come 
the  echoes  of  the  guns  of  the  Revolution,  which  bring  with  them 
the  history  of  those  eventful  days.  They  tell  of  trial,  and  peril, 
and  war,  and  famine  and  death,  out  of  which  came  the  United — 
the  United  States  of  America  —  States,  each  a  .State  severally 
within  itself;  fertile  in  soil,  rich  in  real  wealth — bright  with  intel- 
lect and  regardless  of  latitude  or  meridian,  united  as  one,  in  the 
Nation,  of  which  each  formed  a  part. 

Known  as  a  Nation  by  the  men  who  made  it  so,  its  flag  was  un- 
furled in  1777.  The  thirteen  States  placed  there  the  thirteen 
stripes  in  the  body  of  the  flag.     These  stripes  fastened  together 
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became  the  sign  and  emblem  of  a  union  of  these  States  which  no 
blow  can  break.  In  a  blue  field  the  stars  were  set — each  the  sign 
of  a  State  — and  in  this  field,  as  new  States  came,  new  stars  were 
there  to  mark  the  bond  that  bound  them  to  the  flag.  Should  trou- 
ble and  disaster  come,  and  should  one  star  be  eclipsed  by  the 
unreasoning  action  of  those  who  placed  it  there,  should  it  even 
drop  from  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  adorned  which  shield,  and  should 
other  stars  fall  with  it  from  that  firmament  of  freedom,  still  the  flag 
would  be  there;  these  stripes — red,  emblematic  of  war,  and  white, 
of  peace  would  be  there.  They  could  not  be  torn  apart.  They 
were  there  to  cheer  the  soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  fight,  and  there 
to  soothe  his  lingering  hours  in  hospitals,  where  there  was  no  fair 
hand  to  smooth  the  soldier's  pillow.  In  the  midst  of  action  that 
same  flag,  "with  some  of  its  stars,  perhaps  obscured,  but  with  these 
same  old  stripes,  waving  in  their  first  beauty,  was  there  to  cheer  the 
wavering,  to  rally  the  faltering  and  to  save  the  day. 

And  this  flag,  beautiful  in  the  breeze,  as  it  unfolds  from  its  staff"; 
dear  to  eveiy  man  who  loves  his  country,  whether  it  hangs  listlesslv 
in  quiet,  or  snaps  its  ends  in  defiance,  blown  in  full  display  by  the 
winds  of  heaven;  this  flag  with  its  first  stripes  is  the  best  emblem 
of  a  Nation  which  could  not  be  broken — a  Nation  which  no  assault 
can  harm  and  no  attack  dismay — a  Nation  for  whieh  we  fought  and 
won,  my  comrades — a  Nation  with  a  capital  N. 

And  whatever  doubt  there  might  have  been  as  to  the  weakness 
or  strength  of  the  Government,  the  strong  arms  and  the  firm  faith 
of  men  like  yourselves  dissolved  the  doubt  forever!  Through 
labor,  and  peril,  and  work,  whose  true  story  can  never  be  told,  the 
triumph  was  won.  The  presence  of  death  in  camp  where  disease 
lurked  night  and  day  was  full  of  danger;  in  the  field  where  at 
times  mlnie  ball  and  shot  and  shell  held  their  own  high  carnival; 
on  picket  line  where  the  brave  boys  who  filled  it  knew  as  they 
marched  to  the  front,  that  in  the  lottery  of  army  life,  each  day 
would  claiin  one  of  their  number  as  his  own;  every w^here  he  made 
his  mark.  But  resisting  that  disease,  the  terror  of  all  camps,  w^hose 
wasting  weakness,  as  our  surgeons  say,  outrivals  shot  and  shell; 
facing  batteries  and  charging  w^orks  in  defiance  of  their  fullest 
fire;  with  no  doors  open  to  them  save  those  of  pitiless  prisons, 
which  always  swung  w^ide  open  for  the  captured;  they  fought 
their  fight;  they  bore'  the  banner  of  the  Union;  they  unfurled  its 
fair  but  tattered  folds  in  their  advancing  marches,  and  planted  it 
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there  the  flag  of  the  free,  the  symhol  of  an  unbroken  Union,  and 
the  everlasting  emblem  of  the  Nation  with  a  big  capital  N. 

A  Nation  with  a  capital  N!  Made  so  by  whom?  By  the  men 
who  fought  for  it  in  its  first  days  a  hundred  years  ago;  by  the  men 
who  stood  by  it  in  later  years  at  Chippewa  and  New  Orleans;  by 
the  men  who,  on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  made  their  mark  in  the  face 
of  greater  strength,  made  memorable  the  fields  of  Chepultepec 
and  Buena  Vista.  And  when  peril  struck  the  land  again,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  men,  forgetting  home,  forsaking  friends,  and 
dropping  even  the  best  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  marched  to  the 
front,  side  by  side,  and  to  their  country  gave  up  all  they  had. 

That  country  can  not  be  ungrateful.  All  history  shows  how 
honoi'ed  those  have  been  who,  going  to  the  wars,  fought  for  their 
country's  sake.  Derided  at  times  by  those  at  home,  and  censured 
by  those  who  never  heard  a  bullet  whiz  and  never  slept  outside  of 
softest  couches;  by  those  high  in  place,  and  strong  in  power,  yet 
their  heroic  memories  will  live  forever.  Walter  Scott  savs  in 
Woodstock:  "  What  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kingly  line  in 
Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  successful  soldier/' 

And  Voltaire  builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he  said:  "A 
soldier  may  justly  claim  to  govern  the  State,  .  .  when  he  knew 
how  to  defend  it.  The  first  king  was  a  fortunate  soldier.  He  who 
serves  his  country  well  needs  no  ancestors." 

Nor  does  the  country  need  better  defenders  than  his  descend- 
ants. 

Remembering  the  full  ineasure  of  our  own  surroundings  in  the 
war,  we  can  gather  these  memories  which  made  us  mindful  of  the 
past,  and  which  tells  us  with  full  hearts  and  willing  hands  to  do 
homage  to  the  flag  which  we  love,  to  the  Union  which  we  fought 
to  save  and  to  the  Nation  with  a  capital  N. 

The  President: — The  fashion  is  to  invite  you  to  fill  your  glasses 
and  drink  the  toast,  but  I  will  dispense  with  that  to-night. 

Second  Toast — "  The  President  of  the  United  States.^'' 

Response  by  General  Green  B.  Raum. 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Genti.emen: 

Since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom at  all  its  banquets  to  offer  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  must  he  understood  that  \\\th.  iis  this  is  no  Hj^ht  and  tri\ial 
matter. 

We  do  it  as  a  mark  of  our  respect  for  that  citizen  \vho  has  heen 
chosen  by  the  people  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  this 
Nation  or  any  nation.  We  do  it  because  of  our  respect  for  the 
Presidential  office,  in  which  centres  the  great  executive  powers  of 
this  mighty  Republic — including  that  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

We  do  it,  Mr.  President  and  comrades,  because  ^ve  know  it  was 
through  the  patriotism  and  prowess  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  our  comrades  in  the  other  great  armies  of  the  Republic,  that 
the  Presidential  office  with  its  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
was  preserved,  and  with  it  our  grand  system  of  free  representa- 
tive government,  for  this  great  undivided — united  people — and 
their  postei'ity  forever. 

We  fought  to  overthi'ow  a  rebellion  which  was  waged  to  divide 
the  Union,  but  which  primarily  was  a  refusal  of  a  minority  to  sub- 
mit to  the  result  of  an  election  for  a  President. 

We  held  that  the  will  of  this  mighty  people  constitutionally 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box  in  the  selection  of  a  President  was  law 
for  every  citizen,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  this  principle  was  the 
destruction  of  our  system  of  government  and  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy. 

We  held  that  the  great  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  delegated  by  the  authority  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  countrv,  and  that  it  was  the  dutv  of  everv 
citizen  to  observe  that  constitution  and  those  la\vs  with  2:)atriotic 
fidelity. 

We  fully  recognized  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  political  parties  as  a  proper  means  of  obtaining  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  through  the  ballot-box,  upon  great  questions 
of  government,  by  the  selection  of  men  to  make  and  to  enforce  our 
laws,  whose  opinions  agreed  with  the  majority 

We  fought  the  four  years  of  the  mighty  struggle  of  the  Civil 
War  not  that  this  party  or  that  should  control  this  countrv.  No, 
no;  our  aim  and  inspiration  was  more  noble  than  that.  We  fought 
for  the  reign  of  law. 

We  denied  that  rebellion  was  a  proper  remedy  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  for  the  amendment  of  abuses  of  administration. 
We  full^  endowed  the  opinion  of  Jeffisrson,  that  to  secure  the  re- 
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nioval  of  abuses  of  government,  it  ^vas  only  necessary  to  arraign 
them  before  the  bar  of  pubhc  opinion. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  its  composition  and  leadership 
was  a  splendid  exponent  of  the  principle  that  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  is  lawfully  entitled  to  cheerful  and  prompt 
obedience,  and  earnest  and  patriotic  support. 

Our  great  commanders,  Grant  and  Sherman,  when  in  the  zenith 
of  their  power  and  glory,  treaded  not  upon  the  authority  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln;  his  constitutional  prerogatives  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  them,  and  they  went  forward  in  the  performance  of  their 
mightv  tasks,  sure  of  his  confidence,  his  sympathv  and  his  patriotic 
support. 

The  accord  between  President  and  army  and  commanders  was 
so  perfect  that  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  field  w'ere  light- 
ened by  the  knowledge  of  his  sympathetic  and  prompt  recognition 
of  duty  well  performed,  and  his  determined  efforts  at  support,  as 
shown  by  the  voices  of  our  brethren  ringing  out  over  hill  and 
dale:  "We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 
more.'' 

We  honor  the  long  line  of  illustrious  men  who  have  filled  the 
Presidential  office,  but  we  single  out  from  all  the  rest  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  our  reverence.  The  contemplation  of  his  j^atriotic  and 
pathetic  career,  even  after  these  years,  stirs  every  emotion  of  the 
heart. 

He  bore  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  this  people  during  the  four 
years  of  terrible  war.  When  the  cloud  lifted,  and  the  sunshine  of 
peace  and  joy  filled  the  land,  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  joining 
his  voice  in  the  mighty  anthem  which  rent  the  air  of  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to\vard  men."  But  he  fell  as  the  last  and 
greatest  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  freedom  and  free  gov- 
ernment. 

The  chief  glory  of  our  system  of  government  is  the  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relations  which  exist  bet'ween  the  people  and  the 
official  body  of  our  citizens. 

The  office  holders  are  not  a  class  apart  from  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  they,  therefore,  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  sti'ata  of 
societv,  and  as  a  consequence  the  simplicity  of  our  private  life 
is  carried  into  the  most  exalted  positions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  family  are  quite  as 
accessible  as  the  average  man  of  business.      Instead  of  adojoting  a 
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system  of  autocratic  seclusion,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  President  to 
afford  the  pubhc  frequent  opportunities  of  social  intercourse. 

This  country  has  become  so  populous,  and  the  facility  and  con- 
venience of  travel  so  great,  that  thousands  flock  to  the  National 
Capital  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  President  to  give  receptions  to  thousands  of  citizens 
who  simply  call  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man  who  has 
been  chosen  as  the  head  of  a  government  of  sixty  millions  of 
people. 

It  is  a  supreme  dignity  to  be  chosen  to  this  great  office.  Its 
powers  and  duties  are  a  great  public  trust  which  should  be  per- 
formed with  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  invoke  that  Divine  Providence 
which  has  watched  over  the  destinies  of  this  Republic  that  every 
citizen  called  to  that  office  shall  be  anointed  with  patriotism  and 
wisdom,  and  justice  and  moderation  for  the  performance  of  their 
great  tasks. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Armv 
of  the  Tennessee,  I  offer  the  sentiment:  Here  is  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  family,  may  they  live  long 
and  be  happy. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  next  toast,  "  The 
Private  Soldier^''  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  Governor 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  of  St.  Louis.  To-day  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee received  the  following  telegram: 

General  J.  W.  Fuller, 
Toledo: 
Bereavement  prevented  my  getting  away  or  notifymg  you. 

Thomas  C.  Fletcher. 

To  those  who  know  General  Fletcher,  this  is  sad  news,  indeed. 
I  fear  me,  some  calamity  has  befallen  his  sweet  wife  or  his  lovelv 
daughter.  I  read  it  between  the  lines.  It  may  be  a  death.  God 
grant  it  may  not  be  true.     Governor  Fletcher  had  a  sweet  familv. 

In  this  dilemma,  General  Fuller  asked  me  if  I  WQuld  not  sav  a 
few  words;  that  he  thought  the  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee would  be  satisfied  with  a  very  little  from  me.  And  I  thhik 
so,  too. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  spoken  about  the  pri- 
vate  soldier.     Our  system  of  government,   founded  ujDon  the  rule 
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of  the  majority,  makes  many  a  person  solicit  the  vote  of  the  great 
masses.  And  all  armies  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  been 
composed  of  private  soldiers.  The  words  "  private  soldier "  are 
not  strictly  construed.  You  are  a  private  soldier,  I  am  a  private 
soldier — we  are  all  private  soldiers,  we  are  individuals.  We  know 
the  private  soldier  as  the  lowest  grade  in  the  organization  of  the 
army.  Of  course  that  lowest  grade  was  the  most  numerous. 
You  first  have  a  great  number,  say  999  private  soldiers,  and  the 
rest  are  non-commissioned  officers,  and  commissioned  officers, 
a  few,  and  so  on.  It  is  built  up  and  developing  to  the  top,  until 
you  develop  into  a  bi'igade  commander,  a  division  commander, 
a  corps  commander,  or  army  commander.  But  the  great  extreme, 
the  great  mass,  is  the  private  soldier.  Now  the  better  the  men 
may  be  who  are  at  the  base,  of  course  the  higher  it  raises  the 
pyramid. 

To  say  the  mass  of  our  men  didn't  think  is  absurd.  They  did 
think.  They  thought  well.  They  thought  how  to  get  something 
to  eat,  to  drink,  to  keep  healthy,  and  to  be  ready  when  the  time 
came  to  spring  forward  with  the  bayonet  or  the  musket;  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  proper  superiors. 

There  must  be  organization  for  strength,  and  there  must  be  some 
one  above  to  give  orders  below,  in  the  army.  Different  in  this 
respect  entirely,  in  civil  life.  In  a  civil  community  the  mass  of 
the  governed  gives  orders  to  its  president,  to  its  civil  officers,  and 
there  are  many  that  are  but  abject  servants — too  much  so,  in  my 
judgment.  In  the  military  is  the  one  man  power,  and  one  man 
has  the  absolute  say. 

An  officer  or  a  private,  either  one  is  alike  honorable.  A 
private  soldier  may  be  a  good  patriot,  a  better  son;  he  may  be 
a  better  parent  and  father  than  the  general  who  rules  the  army. 
And  so  he  may  be  better  than  his  captain  or  colonel.  I  have 
known  many  instances  wdiere  such  was  the  case.  The  private 
soldier,  by  reason  of  being  a  private,  is  just  as  much  endowed  by 
his  creator  with  all  the  faculties,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
hope,  and  endurance;  and  he  does  the  great  mass  of  the  labor,  as 
we  all  know.  To  say  that  the  generals  and  colonels  look  down 
upon  hiin  is  simply  absurd.  Every  colonel  loves  his  private  soldier 
as  he  loves  his  own  children.  There  is  not  a  good  general  com- 
manding a  brigade  or  an  army,  who  rides  along  the  front  of 
a   column  standing  in  ranks,   but  what  feels  his  bosom  swell  with 
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pride  of  appreciation  and  pride  of  patriotism.  Now,  my  friends, 
don't  expect  that  I  shall  flatter  any  one,  be  he  colonel,  or  captain, 
or  lieutenant,  or  a  private  soldier — I  flatter  nobody;  but  the  man 
who  does  the  work  appointed  to  him  to  do,  be  he  private,  captain, 
colonel,  or  general,  and  does  his  work  best,  to  him  is  the  highest 
honor  due,  and  I  accord  it  with  pleasure. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  great  pleasure  I  turn  to  the  fourth  toast, 
"  The  Loyal  Women,"  and  I  have  by  my  side  one  of  them — we  all 
know  her,  Mrs.  Sherwood — who  will  respond  to  it.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, I  give  you  my  time. 

Fourth  Toast — "  The  Loyal  Wo?neny 
Response  by  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Mr.  President: 

I  thank,  through  you,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  the 
distinguished  honor  of  granting  to  a  woman  the  privilege  of 
responding  to  the  toast,  "  The  Loyal  Women."  We  all  talk  very 
much  better  on  any  subject  with  which  we  are  familiar;  and  while 
you  and  your  comrades  can  better  describe  the  campaigns  and  the 
battles  of  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion,  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  the  women  who  were  enlisted  as  the  unarmed 
soldiers  of  the  war  can  better  speak  for  the  work  which  they  per- 
formed. I  would  now  explain  to  the  assembled  guests  that  it  was 
a  lapse  of  memory  upon  the  part  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  local  committee,  who  sits  very  near  me,  in  announcing  me  for 
a  poem.  I  think  I  said  strictly  to  the  committee  that  the  subject 
was  fraught  with  too  tender  and  bitter  memories  for  the  flowing 
measures  of  verse.  And  what  I  shall  say  to  you  this  evening  will 
be  in  the  sternest  kind  of  prose. 

Time  works  wondrous  changes.  The  vitalizing  forces  of  yes- 
terday are  the  reminiscences  of  to-day.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  few 
loyal  women,  whose  experiences  were  linked  with  the  war,  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  hall,  mtently  eager  to  catch  the  words  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  Hurlbut,  a  Custer,  a  Sheridan  and  a  Grant.  To- 
night we  sit  in  their  vacant  places  to  cheer  the  narrowing  circle 
with  the  sympathy  that  flows  from  kindred  minds. 

Of  the  loyal  women  of  America,  the  unarmed  soldiers  of  the 
Union,  what  shall  I  say?  The  average  after-dinner  orator  would 
tell  you  in  flowing  numbers  how  they  wept  and  watched  through 
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the  long  years  of  war;  how  they  scraped  the  hnt  and  wound  the 
handages.  But  to  characterize  the  loyal  women  of  the  \var  as  a 
tearful  mob  of  lint-scrapers  would  be  like  describing  the  magnifi- 
cent achievements  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  heroic  men  but  hold- 
ing up  the  picture  of  the  awkward  squad,  with  a  wisp  of  hay  tied 
on  the  right  foot  of  every  man,  and  a  v\^isp  of  straw  on  the  left, 
the  drill-sergeant  shouting,  ''  Hay  foot,  straw  foot,  January, 
March." 

True,  there  were  tears  in  those  days,  but  they  were  the  tears  of 
self-renunciation  that  moistened  the  good-bye  kiss  on  the  cheek  of 
the  soldier-boy,  as  he  Avent  with  his  mother's  blessing  to  the  front. 
There  w^as  watching  in  those  days,  but  it  was  the  alert  watching  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  busy  with  all  that  l9ve  could  devise  to 
alleviate  the  soldiers'  lot.  There  ^vas  lint-scraping  and  bandage- 
winding,  but  they  were  but  an  episode  in  the  heaped-up  bounties 
of  woman's  inexhaustible  resources. 

Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  April  15,  1861,  enlisted  the  women 
^vith  the  men.  For  every  soldier  under  arms  there  were  two  un- 
armed soldiers  to  give  him  physical  comfort  and  moral  support. 
When  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  flocked  to  the  standard,  the 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  formed  the  army  of  supply.  The  loyal 
women  whose  fathers  v\'ere  too  old,  and  whose  brothers  were  too 
young,  and  whose  husbands  were  too  feeble,  or  too  indifferent  to 
go,  were  heart  and  hand  in  the  ranks.  God  be  praised,  loyalty, 
like  religion,  is  the  property  of  the  individual.  It  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  sale  nor  barter;  it  can  not  be  married  into  a  family,  and  it 
can  never  be  divorced  from  it.  The  blood  of  Lexington  and  Bos- 
ton Harbor  swept  as  royally  in  the  veins  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land  as  in  the  sons. 

The  loyal  woman  of  America  fought  as  great  battles  and  won 
as  signal  victories  as  did  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  beating  on  the 
gates  of  Richmond,  or  Sherman's  army  thundering  on  its  way 
from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  sea. 

Yours  was  the  nitro-glycerine  shock  clearing  the  rocks  of  ob- 
struction from  the  path  of  progress;  ours  was  the  balm  that 
soothes  the  broken-hearted.  The  smiter  and  the  healer;  both 
united  under  one  Commander-in-chief,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
greatest,  whitest  soul  that  ever  marshalled  an  army  for  battle! 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  tenderest,  truest  champion  the  women  of 
America  have  ever  known!     When  brutal  surgeons  repulsed  the 
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efforts  of  our  loyal  women,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  power  that 
removed  the  stumbling-block  from  their  path.  When  stern  mili- 
tary prudence  expelled  the  camp-followers,  and  news-mongers, 
and  non-combatants  of  every  grade,  it  was  the  passport  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  excepted  the  loyal  women,  and  sent  the  Sanitary 
train  and  the  nurses  to  care  for  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field. 

The  work  of  our  loyal  women  was  as  many-sided  as  a  prism, 
and  every  color  reflected  a  royal  hue.  They  visited  the  families  of 
needy  soldiers  and  contributed  to  their  necessities.  They  opened 
work  rooms  and  supplv  depots,  where  the  whitest  hands  in  all  the 
land  grew  seamed  and  knotty  from  unremitting  toil.  They  ran 
restaurants,  opened  coflee  houses,  established  and  conducted  rail- 
way hospitals.  They  devised  great  sanitary  fairs  that  poured  their 
thousands  into  the  treasury.  They  were  the  best  reciaiiting  officers 
of  the  war,  and  marked  "weighed  and  found  wanting"  every 
able-bodied  man  who  failed  to  enlist.  They  bore  the  heaviest 
burdens  of  taxation  without  a  murmur,  and  were  content  with 
shoddy  prints  at  forty  cents  a  yard,  that  went  to  pieces  at  the  first 
washing.  They  went  with  torn  shoes  through  the  winter  snows, 
and  made  garments  for  their  little  ones  of  tow  sacks  and  meal 
bags,  to  eke  out  the  twelve  dollars  a  month  sent  home  by  the 
father  who  was  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  when  he  en- 
listed. They  became  butchers  and  bakers  and  shop-keepers.  The 
inexjDerienced  wife  of  to-day  was  the  tradesman  and  the  editor  of 
to-morrow.  They  handled  the  stock  and  worked  m  the  fields; 
put  in  the  spring  crops  and  cradeled  the  harvests.  They  gave  up 
their  tea  and  coflee  and  sugar,  their  meat  and  milk  and  eggs,  and 
nurtured  their  nursing  children  on  corn  mush  and  burnt  rye  coftee. 
They  closed  the  eyes  of  their  dead,  and  laid  them  away  with  their 
own  hands,  "with  none  to  whisper  words  of  consolation.  They 
faced  want  without  a  shudder,  and  endured  aflliction  in  a  hundred 
hideous  forms.  At  night  they  walked  the  floor  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  and  in  the  morning  sat  down  to  write  the  absent  ones  that 
all  was  well  at  home.  Thev  received  their  dead,  mangled  and  dis- 
membered from  the  battle,  and  gazed  with  horror  on  the  vacant 
eyes  of  the  ghastly  victims  of  the  prison  pen.  They  read  in  the 
common  prints  of  their  husband  and  father,  ave,  and  of  their  first- 
born and  only  sons,  tumbled  into  unknown  graves,  and  yet  was 
their  purpose  unstayed  and  their  hearts  unbroken.  They  walked 
unscathed  through  the  noisome  hospital,  laying  healing  hands  on 
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the  fever-tossed  body.  They  braved  the  small-pox  and  the  typhus 
and  the  yellow  fever,  and  their  unmarked  graves  are  on  every  battle- 
field of  the  South.  A  wealthy  widow  in  New  York  City  accom- 
panied her  onl}'  son  to  a  fitting-out  store,  bought  him  the  finest 
clothes  and  the  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  saying:  "  Go,  my  son; 
it  is  all  I  can  do."  When  Governor  Harvey  was  drowned  while 
looking  after  the  Wisconsin  troops  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  Mrs.  Harvey  took  his  place  and  spent  the  entire  period 
of  the  war  on  the  battle-fields  and  in  the  military  hospitals  at  the 
front. 

The  genius  for  organization  animated  and  inspired  all  their  efforts. 
Untried,  and  without  business  experience,  without  capital  and  with- 
out credit,  they  projected  mighty  enterprises,  and  counted  their 
profits  by  the  million.  "  There  was  nothing  w^anting  m  the  plans 
of  the  women,"  said  Dr.  Bellows,  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
"  that  business  men  commonly  think  peculiar  to  their  own  methods." 

Their  resources  were  inexhaustible,  their  energy  never  flagged, 
and  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Union  cause  never 
wavered.  The  darker  the  hour,  the  brighter  the  hope;  the  greater 
the  demands,  the  better  were  they  prepared  to  meet  them. 

The  active  young  women  were  at  work  in  the  sewdng  room  at 
the  head  centers  of  supply  and  relief.  The  aged  grandmothers 
knitted  the  socks  and  mittens.  Even  the  children  poured  their 
pennies  into  the  common  fund. 

No  emergency  was  sudden  enough  to  take  them  unawares.  An 
order  reached  Boston  for  five  thousand  shirts  for  the  Massachusetts 
troojos  in  the  South.  Every  church  sent  its  quota  of  seamstresses 
to  Union  Hall,  and  in  five  days  the  shirts  were  on  the  M'ay.  After 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dr.  Read,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
telegraphed  to  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  "  The  weather 
is  very  cold;  many  of  your  soldiers  shouldering  your  guns  for  you 
are  without  gloves  and  mittens,  will  you  help  them,  and  send 
at  once  by  express?"  Cleveland  alone  sent  one  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pairs  of  mittens. 

For  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Franklin  there  was  great  suffer- 
ing among  the  eighteen  hundred  wounded  soldiers  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  means  to  alleviate.  Dr.  Woods,  surgeon  in  charge, 
sent  an  appeal  for  "  clothing,  nourishment,  dressings,  stimulants, 
almost  any  amount  for  the  destitute,  wounded  men."  The  next  day 
the  sanitary  trains  were  dispatched  for  their  relief. 
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Occasionally  you  hear  some  hearty  fellow  who  was  so  lucky  as 
never  to  have  been  sick  or  wounded  say,  "  there  might  have  been 
some  good  done  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  but  for  his  part  he 
never  saw  any."  He  is  like  the  man  one  sometimes  meets  who 
did  not  go  to  the  war  because  his  "  ^vife  would  not  give  her  con- 
sent.'' 

Both  reason  from  false  premises.  Sanitary  supplies  were  not  m- 
tended  for  the  men  stout  enough  to  chew  hard-tack  and  lead  the 
pioneer  corps,  and  the  army  had  no  use  for  a  man  who  waited 
to  secure  his  wife's  consent. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  women's  work  during  the  war 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societv, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland.  With  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  branches  in  the  small  area  of  eighteen  counties  of  Northern 
Ohio,  this  society  beginning  with  two  gold  dollars,  raised  and  dis- 
pensed hospital  stores  amounting  to  nearly  one  million  dollars, 
built  and  supported  a  Soldiers"  Home,  and  conducted  a  special  Re- 
lief Bureau  and  Employment  Agency,  from  which  sixty  thousand 
Union  soldiers  and  their  families  received  aid  and  comfort,  and 
a  Claim  Agency  which' gratuitously  collected  war  claims  aggreo"at- 
ing  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  a  saving  to  claimants  of 
seventeen  thousand  dollars 

What  was  true  of  Northern  Ohio  was  true  the  country  over.  In 
Philadelphia,  that  miglity  thoroughfare  of  passing  troops,  there 
was  maintained  a  standing  army  of  devoted  women  for  four  vears 
and  a  half  arising  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
to  dispense  hot  coflee,  medicines  and  food. 

All  over  the  land,  wherever  a  soldier  train  halted,  or  a  squad  of 
sick  and  wounded  passed  along,  were  the  lo3'al  women  with  their 
baskets  and  stores.  Battalions,  regiments,  whole  brigades,  were 
supplied  with  basins  of  water  to  cleanse  their  dust-stained  faces, 
and  then  with  dishes  of  wholesome  food  and  barrels  of  steamino- 
coflTee. 

March  4th.  1863.  the  message  flashed  over  the  lines,  "General 
Grant's  army  in  danger  of  scurvy;  rush  forward  the  anti-scor- 
butics." The  previous  summer  had  been  one  of  great  draught  in 
the  Northwest;  the  vegetable  crop  was  short  and  the  Government 
had  tried  in  vam  to  buv. 

When  the  call  came,  the  whole  Northwest  was  a  sea  of  mire  be- 
low and  a  water-spout  above,  but  with  the  watchword,  "  Our  sol- 
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diers  do  not  stop  for  mud  or  rain,"'  the  women  of  the  Aid  Socie- 
ties went  forth.  Every  house  was  visited;  the  careful  housewife 
brought  out  the  httle  sack  of  dried  fruit;  the  farmer  measured  up 
his  seed  onions,  and  the  army  at  Vicksburg  received  supphes 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  barrels  a  week.  From  Januarv  to  July 
nearly  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  vegetables  and  over  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  dried  fruit  were  shipped  from  Chicago  alone. 
Every  kitchen  became  a  supply  depot  for  the  war.  For  everv 
three  jars  of  fruit  or  pickles  put  up  by  the  anxious  housewife  for 
the  family  at  home,  two  of  them  w'ere  more  than  likely  to  be 
smuggled  to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Rooms,  to  be  packed  for  the  Sani- 
tary Commission. 

Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  held  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  used  these  memor- 
able words: 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  language  of  eulogy,  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women,  but  must  say  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  in  praise  of  women  was  applied  to  the  women  of 
America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  in  this 
war." 

In  one  of  his  latest  addresses.  General  Logan  said:  "I  have  seen 
Mother  Bickerdyke  helping  wounded  soldiers  from  the  field  when 
shot  and  shell  were  raining  around  her,  and  when  I  speak  of  her  I 
speak  of  her  as  typifying  the  women  who  helped  the  soldier  in  the 
war;  tall  and  muscular,  she  would  take  a  wounded  boy  in  her  arms 
and  carry  him  to  the  hospital.  I  was  once  a  sufferer  on  the  battle- 
field and  long  afterwards,  and  every  morning  I  could  feel  as  if  a 
silver  cord  were  twined  around  a  capstan  in  the  regions  of  glory 
and  reached  to  mv  heart  where  it  was  anchored  by  the  hand 
of  woman." 

Mrs,  Logan  was  herself  of  this  type.  If  the  soldier  cheers  go 
up  wherever  she  appears,  it  is  not  alone  that  her  gallant  husband 
was  the  typical  American  soldier,  but  because  in  her  own  splendid 
personality  is  summed  up  all  that  is  excellent  in  American  woman- 
hood. For  more  than  twenty  years  she  has  conducted  a  private 
pension  bureau  at  Washington,  and  there  has  been  no  veteran  so 
obscure,  no  unhappy,  hunted  woman  so  distressed,  but  that  the 
helping  hand  of  Mary  A.  Logan  has  been  extended  and  the  word 
of  comfort  spoken. 
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Mother  Bickerdyke  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  West;  Dorothea 
Dix  in  the  hospitals  and  on  the  battle-fields  around  Washington; 
Clara  Barton  in  the  loathsome  prison  pens,  numbering  the  graves, 
and  communicating  with  the  bleeding  hearts  at  home;  Annie  Wit- 
tenmeyer,  organizing  the  Diet  Kitchens,  and  restoring  thousands  of 
trained  soldiers  to  their  comrades;  these  are  types  of  the  women 
of  whom  the  lips  of  Lincoln  were  powerless  to  speak  and  Logan 
uttered  his  sweetest  eulogies.  These  are  types  of  the  women  who, 
aged  and  friendless  and  in  need,  have  been  knocking,  lo  these 
many  years,  at  the  door  of  Congress,  asking  the  meager  pension  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  to  help  them  from  the  alms  houses  and 
the  charity  hospitals  in  their  declining  years;  untitled,  unpensioned, 
their  deeds  unrecorded  and  their  graves  unmarked,  they  will  afford 
for  all  time  examples  of  the  sublimest  fortitude  and  the  most  heroic 
devotion  of  the  great  crisis  of  1861-65.  Their  sacrifices  are  not 
emblazoned  on  hammered  brass,  or  their  bowed  forms  moulded 
into  effigies  of  bronze  and  marble,  but  the  guiding  impulses  of 
a  loftier  humanity  is  from  the  seed  of  their  sowing;  and  their 
songs  of  triumph  are  chanted  in  the  anthems  of  a  race  I'edeemed. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  Union  soldier  bent  his  matchless 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  a  lasting  peace,  while,  in  ameliorating 
the  sufferings  of  his  unfortunate  comrades,  his  boundless  sym- 
pathies have  formed  an  ever  widening  field.  Woman  has  supple- 
mented all  his  efforts  as  in  days  of  war,  and  to-day  we  have  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  an  organization  springing  hi  five  years 
from  a  band  of  28  to  a  host  of  65,000,  having  expended  a  cpiarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  alleviating  the  necessities  of  the  old  soldier 
and  his  family,  and  all-powerful  in  resources  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 

The  American  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  fixing  its 
blessed  symbol  on  the  sleeve  of  every  arm  of  the  sui'gical  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  army,  has  been  established  in  recent 
years,  through  the  eff'orts  of  Clara  Barton.  Thus,  through  wo- 
man's influence,  America  is  at  last  squarely  in  line  with  the  score 
or  more  of  Christian  countries,  combined  to  divest  war  of  its 
greatest  horror,  and  opening  the  lines  of  contending  armies  to 
every  bearer  of  the  red  cross  of  relief. 

In  fire  and  flood,  in  earthquakes  and  fevers,  and  in  all  public 
calamities,  the  forces  of  the  new  crusade  are  ready  to  follow  their 
holy  emblem. 
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The  magnificent  army  of  temperance  reform,  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  girdhng  the  earth  with  its  white 
ribbon  of  social  purity;  the  great  boards  of  Missions  that  are  open- 
ing the  harems  and  zananas  of  the  old  world  to  the  glories  of 
Christian  womanhood;  these  and  scores  of  kindred  beneficences 
are  the  results  of  the  systematic  training  to  which  the  loyal  women 
of  America  were  subjected  in  our  long  and  bloody  war. 

There  has  been  no  depth  so  deej),  no  hight  so  far  uplifted,  but 
the  loyal  woman  has  compassed  it.  She  was  the  first  among  the 
Freedmen  of  the  South,  enduring  the  odium  attaching  to  those  who 
led  that  degraded  people  from  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 
She  formed  the  first  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home,  following  the  war, 
converting  the  Government  Barracks  in  Iowa  to  educational  uses. 
Orphan's  Homes,  Soldiers'  Homes,  Asylums  and  Hospitals  are 
under  her  fostering  care.  She  is  carrying  forward  the  kinder- 
gartens of  American  patriotism,  and  last  year,  through  her  efforts, 
one  hundred  thousand  children  joined  with  reverent  hearts  and 
voices  in  the  sacred  services  of  Memorial  Day. 

To  man  war  has  an  inspiring  aspect.  The  bugle  blast  fills  his 
soul  with  lofty  ambition,  and  stirs  his  courage  to  superhuman 
phases.  To  woman  war  is  an  unutterable  evil,  drinking  with 
insatiable  maw  oceans  of  tears  and  blood,  and  yet  the  cry  is 
"  niore." 

With  the  constant  prayer  in  her  heart  that  bloodshed  will  for- 
ever cease,  do  you  wonder  that  woman  yearns,  with  longings  un- 
utterable, for  the  time  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  the 
plowshare,  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook? 

But  until  then  whenever  law  is  in  the  jaws  of  anarchy,  and 
mercy  is  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  the  ojopressor,  will  woman 
follow  her  husband  and  brother  to  the  sanguinary  breach.  When 
he  enlists  for  the  war,  her  vows  will  be  registered  with  his  and  to 
her  will  be  the  joy  of  rejoicing  in  his  triumph,  or  of  comforting 
his  soul  in  the  pangs  of  defeat. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  reached  the 
fifth  regular  toast,  "  The  War  as  an  Educator."  This  toast  was  to 
have  been  responded  to  by  General  McNulta,  a  member  of  our 
Society,  radient,  enthusiastic,  and  always  present  when  he  can 
possibly  attend.  But  to-day  he  telegraphed  to  General  Fuller 
from  Chicas^o,  these  words: 
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"  My  business,  connected  with  the  railroad,  renders  it  imperative  for  me  to 
remain  in  Chicago  to-day.  John  McNulta." 

We  all  regret  his  absence;  but  the  committee  have  found  one 
who  will  respond,  in  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Cochran.  I  call  upon  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Cochran,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  respond  to  this 
toast.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  give  him  your  attention. 

Fifth  Toast — ''The  War  as  an  Educator.'''' 

Response  by  Hon.  R.  H.  Cochran. 

The  theme  presented  by  this  sentiment  is  so  comprehensive  of 
all  there  was  of  the  war  on  both  sides,  in  the  camp  and  field  and  at 
home,  in  society  and  legislation,  that  an  attempt  to  handle  it  with 
due  time  for  preparation  would  be  herculean. 

It  is  due  to  you  and  to  myself  to  remind  you  that  at  a  late  hour 
I  am  called  as  a  substitute  for  the  distinguished  comrade  to  whom 
this  sentiment  was  assigned,  and  only  obedience  to  your  call  and  a 
desire  to  show  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred,  tempt  me  to 
attempt  a  presence  here,  sick  as  I  really  am,  and  tender  an  apology 
for  a  response. 

War  is  a  school  wherein  the  process  of  education  is  rapid  and 
impressive — where  all  are  teachers,  all  are  taught,  mingling  and 
moulding  minds  and  opinions.  Did  time  and  occasion  allow,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  draw  upon  memory  for  some  of  the  amusing 
incidents  of  camp-fire  and  march,  especially  for  the  jokes  and  wit 
that  set  the  camp  aflame,  dispelled  nostalgia  and  even  ameliorated 
the  "yaller  janders."  It  would  be  funnier  than  "English  as  She 
is  Taught." 

I  recall  an  instance  of  members  of  a  provost  guard  assembled 
around  a  camp-fire  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  march,  during  which 
some  of  the  termagant  natives  had  been  met. 

Camp-fire  class": — What  is  a  non-combatant?  A.  A  chap  that 
fights  every  day  with  his  mouth,  but  never  sees  an  armed  foe. 

Next. — The  jaw  bone  of  an  ass. 

Spell  and  define:  Mule,  mu-le;  Mule,  a  brevet  horse.  Hazardous, 
haz-ard-ess,  a  female  hazard. 

Who  is  commander-in-chief  ?     A.    The  corporal  of  the  guard. 

What  is  a  plain?  A.  A  solitary  cracker  for  supper!  Next! 
Drunk' on  hospital  whisky! 
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For  strategic  purposes,  what  is  the  most  important  caj^e?  A. 
Kape  your  mouth  shut. 

Who  is  the  most  striking  example  of  the  importance  to  our 
country  of  a  civiHzed,  educated  and  patriotic  Indian?  A. — Te- 
cumseh  Sherman. 

What  should  a  good  soldier  most  respect?  A. — The  orders  of 
his  superior.     Next. — The  hind  legs  of  a  healthy  mule. 

What  is  a  redout?  To  be  whipped  twice  under  the  lead  of  the 
same  general. 

Who  began  the  war?  Don't  know;  he  didn't  enlist — but  I  for- 
bear. 

That  school  most  rapidly  and  enduringly  educates  wherein  are 
secured  the  highest  discipline  and  the  most  intensely  concentrated 
attention  and  sympathy. 

The  war  in  which  we  took  a  part  was  the  grandest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  participants  and  people  on  both  sides 
were  terribly  in  earnest,  as  the  unprecedented  sacrifices  and  per- 
centages of  battle  losses  attest.  It  involved  questions,  principles 
and  results  so  vitally  affecting  individuals,  states  and  nations,  that 
its  progress  was  an  intense  study,  a  world's  problem,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  hopes  and  fears,  not  only  of  the  actors,  but  of  all 
mankind,  were  concentrated  or  keenly  enlisted. 

It  illustrated  the  sovereignty  of  intelligent  civilians  suddenly 
massed  into  armies  intelligently  led.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
highest  sovereignty  is  the  freeman's  hope,  nurtured  in  a  freeman's 
home  under  the  warming  influences  of  an  exalted  sentimental 
patriotism.  It  taught  us  at  a  frightful  cost,  that  in  profoundest 
peace  we  must  be  alert  and  watchful  of  the  tread  of  daily  events; 
that  life  is  but  a  warfare  between  the  forces  of  truth  and  error, 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  each  of  these  forces 
is  equally  potent  if  conscientious.  It  taught  the  necessity  of  a  true 
education  and  a  daily  walk  therein.  It  led  us  through  tests  of 
affliction,  suffering  and  self-denial. 

It  carried  us  through  dark  seasons  of  common  fears  up  the 
rugged  hill-sides  of  common  sacrifice  to  a  new  place  on  the  moun- 
tain-side of  knowledge,  where  friend  and  foe  obtained  a  new  view 
and  conception  of  the  inspiring  and  widening  plain  of  broader 
liberties  and  better  laws.  It  left  us  so  far  above  where  it  found  us 
that  state  lines,  which  had  seemed  as  frowning  walls  and  menaces, 
now  seem  as  streaks  of  silver  defining  the  various  parts  and  har- 
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moniously  blending  with  the  golden  horizon  that  gloriously  defines 
an  exalted  and  exalting  whole. 

Exalted  and  exalting  —  so  long  as  the  lessons  you  taught  are 
heeded.  So  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  lost  cause  was  wrong; 
that  the  cause  for  the  Union  was  right — eternally  right — and 
that  "  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  "  are  ex- 
emplified in  "  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,"  the  whole  people,  each  the  equal  of  every  other 
before  the  law  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  was  a  war  in  which  more  of  the  high  and  holy  hopes  of  the 
human  heart,  and  fewer  of  its  hates  were  intensely  concentrated 
than  any  great  war  of  modern  times.  How  could  it  but  educate.^ 
It  gave  us  a  new  revelation  of  ourselves;  it  revealed  to  the  old 
world  the  mherent  forces  of  the  new.  It  swept  aside  our  system 
of  slavery  and  it  exalted  American  manhood.  It  decreed  that 
capital  shall  not  own  labor  and  that  the  "  mudsill,"  the  "  mechanic  " 
and  the  "  operator  "  as  free  men  with  free  schools,  free  speech  and 
free  homes  are  the  bed-rock  of  the  best  civilization.  It  taught  the 
world  that  such  men,  when  their  homes  and  rights  are  assailed,  be- 
come a  soldiery  who  can  make  and  meet  an  unmatched  war; 
that  though  sovereigns  in  fact  they  in  time  of  need  can  subject 
themselves  to  the  discipline  and  leadership  of  trained  fellow- 
citizens  and  sovereigns,  such  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas  and 
Sheridan.  It  revolutionized  our  domestic  institutions,  our  habits 
of  thought,  our  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  our  finances,  our 
mechanic  arts,  our  home  products  and  markets,  our  inter-state  com- 
merce, our  means  of  communication  and  transportation.  It  gave 
us  a  new  birth,  a  new  light,  and  a  new  life.  It  taught  the  world 
that  a  veteran  army  of  three  to  four  million  soldiers  (counting  both 
sides)  could  in  a  day  dissolve  into  peaceful  citizenship  and  industrial 
pursuits  and  recuperate  so  rapidly  as  to  pay  our  debts,  have 
our  money  at  par  or  premium  the  world  over  and  so  much  of  it  as 
to  beget  a  quarrel  among  ourselves  over  a  surplus.  It  taught 
France  that  Mexico  was  not  a  healthy  place  for  forced  visits,  and 
it  taught  England  that  in  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  Claims, 
"  the  best  way  to  do  a  thing  is  as  good  as  any." 

Yes,  it  revealed  us  to  ourselves — each  section  to  the  other,  every 
part  to  the  whole  and  the  whole  "  to  all  the  world  and  the  balance 
of  mankind  "  as  invincible  and  indivisible. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the 
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Sixth  Toast. — "-Our  Dead'"' 

"  Their  swords  are  rust — their  good  steeds  dust; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

I  request  you  all  to  stand  while  Mrs.  Ainsworth  sings  a  prayer 
from  "  Der  Freischutz." 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  having  sang,  the  President  continued: 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  seventh  toast, "'  The 
Grand  Ar?ny  of  the  Republic,''^  the  greatest  organization  of  sol- 
diers in  America  or  on  earth — over  400,000;  I  think  360,000  and 
odd  at  the  last  time  I  examined  the  reports.  And  to  this  magnifi- 
cent subject  Major  Warner,  of  Missouri,  has  come  from  Washing- 
ton to  speak  to  you  to-night.  Give  him  your  closest  and  earnest 
attention.  I  introduce  to  you  Major  William  Warner,  of  Kansas 
City. 

Seventh  Toast. — "77^e  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.'''' 

Response  by  Major  William  Warner. 

Mr.  President: 

You  have  taken  an  advantage  of  me  In  a  strange  city. 
In  one  breath,  you  designate  me  as  General,  in  the  next  as  Major. 
My  rapid  promotion  was  thus  followed  by  a  sudden  fall. 

Yes,  sir,  I  ain  proud  of  the  rank  of  Major — there  were  many  of 
us  in  the  service,  but  few  are  left.  You  now  rarely  meet  an  old 
soldier  of  the  lowly  rank  of  Major,  while  the  woods  are  full  of 
Generals.  The  Majors  died  young;  but  the  Colonels  and  Gen- 
erals we  have  always  with  us. 

It  is  hard  on  the  good  people  of  Toledo  that  they  should  be  in- 
flicted with  a  speech  from  me  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  yet  it  is 
better  that  they  should  suffer  than  that  I  should  be  prevented  from 
the  delivery  of  a  speech,  which,  Mr.  President,  you  have  kindly  in- 
formed thein  I  came  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  make. 

Sir,  there  is  no  toast  to  which  I  would  more  cheerfully  respond 
than  that  of  'The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  It  is  a  theme 
that  recalls  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  actors  in  that  mighty  drama, 
"The  Life  of  a  Nation."  It  recalls  the  most  famous  contest  of 
modern  times;  it  recalls  four  years  of  devastating  civil  war,  fol- 
lowed by  an  abundant  and  smiling  peace;  it  recalls  the  dark  days 
when  our  citizens  were  engaged  in  deadly  contest  against  each 
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other  on  a  hundred  well-fought  battle-fields,  followed  by  a  united 
people  returning  thanks  to  '•  Him  who  hath  preserved  us  "  a  Na- 
tion. Thus  my  theme  awakens  feelings  of  sadness  and  noble 
exultation,  refined  and  clear  from  any  feeling  akin  to  bitterness. 

In  this  spirit  I  shall  respond  to  the  toast  assigned  me. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  '61  and  '65  gave  to  the 
Nation  its  most  illustrious  generals,  to  society  its  best  citizens,  for 
"  it  is  the  majestv  of  a  cause  which  makes  not  only  great  generals, 
but  good  men."  Never  did  general  or  army  fight  in  a  more  majestic 
or  holier  cause  than  did  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  a  war  that  involved  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  the  death 
of  slavery. 

"  Remember,"  exclaimed  the  great  Napoleon  to  his  tried  veter- 
ans, as  he  drew  them  up  for  battle  under  the  shadow  of  the  pyra- 
mids, "  remember,  that  from  yonder  heights  forty  centuries  look 
down  upon  you."  His  was  an  army  of  invasion,  disregarding  the 
rights  of  citizen  and  nation  in  its  onward  march  of  conquest. 
Upon  it  fortv  centuries  of  oppression  looked  down,  while  every 
battle  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  from  the  firing  upon 
the  Union  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
matox,  was  fought  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  The  friends  of 
self-government  in  every  clime  and  of  every  tongue  earnestly 
prayed  for  its  triumph  in  its  heroic  struggle  "  that  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  freed  our  fathers 
from  British  tyi^anny  and  established  the  Republic;  the  soldiers  of 
the  Mexican  war  gave  us  an  empire;  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  by  their  dauntless  courage,  by  their  trials, 
by  their  sufferings,  by  their  blood,  preserved  us  a  Nation  of  free 
men.  The  fathers  declared:  "That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men."  It  was  not  until  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
buried  treason  and  slavery  in  the  Potter's  Field  of  nations,  that 
these  "  self-evident  truths  "  became  living,  vital  principles,  making 
all  our  citizens  equal  before  the  law,  from  the  gulf  to  the  lakes, 
and   from   ocean   to   ocean;   making  human   slavery   incompatible 
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with,  and  personal  liberty  inseparable   from   every  inch  of  Amer- 
ican soil. 

The  enduring  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed that  army  shines  forth  from  every  star,  and  is  written  by  the 
finger  of  heroism  upon  every  stripe  of  the  Nation's  flag.  The 
music  of  prosperous  industries,  blending  w^ith  paeans  of  lasting 
peace,  coming  up  from  a  Nation  of  sixty  millions  of  free  men, 
voice  the  results  of  their  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States. 
"  The  silent  tents  of  green,"  where  sleep  four  hundred  thousand  of 
their  comrades  who  went  out  in  '61  -'2  and  '3,  but  did  not  return, 
are  the  eternal  witnesses  of  their  patriotism. 

''  Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave, 
Made  this,  our  ransomed  soil,  their  grave." 

They  were  Americans,  the  loyal  sons  of  the  Republic,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  largest  libertv,  the  purest  Christianity,  and  the 
highest  civilization  known  to  nations. 

Duty  to  humanity,  duty  to  their  country,  duty  to  their  God  was 
their  "  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night."  In  following 
that  pillar,  whether  under  the  leadership  of  a  Meade,  a  Hancock, 
a  Thomas,  a  Logan,  a  McPherson,  a  Sheridan,  a  Sherman,  or 
a  Grant,  they  marched  forward  with  as  much  confidence  as  did 
Moses  of  old.  Their  achievements  in  liberty's  cause  shall  go  down 
in  song  and  story  beyond  the  time: 

"  When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

Their  victories  have  done  much  to  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophesy  of  Charles  Sumner  of  the  glad  "  coming  time  when  the 
whole  continent,  with  its  various  states  shall  be  a  plural  unit,  with 
one  constitution,  and  one  liberty,  and  one  destin}"." 

Their  indomitable  courage  in  battle  was  equaled  by  their  mag- 
nanimity in  victory.  Grant,  the  great  Field  Marshal,  voiced  their 
sentiments  and  his  own  in  the  memorable  words  of  unparalleled 
generosity  to  Lee's  surrendered  army — "  Take  your  horses  with 
you,  you  will  need  them  for  spring  plowing." 

The  war  ended.  The  army  did  not  remain  a  menace  to  civil 
liberty.  It  melted  away  as  snow  m  summer  before  the  risen  sun 
of  Peace.  The  veteran  soldiers  of  yesterday  returned  to  the  shop, 
the  work-bench,  the  field,  the  office,  the  school-room,  the  bar,  the 
bench,  the  pulpit,  gladly  assuming  the  duties  of  civil  life,  which 
he  had  but  temporarily  laid  aside  to  go  to  the  tented   field  at   his 
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country's  call,  as  the  American  volunteer  imbued  with  the  pa- 
triotism of  an  Arnold  Winkelreid  and  the  dauntless  courage  of 
a  Marshal  Ney. 

Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  who  presided  over  and  devel- 
oped the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  the  Athenians,  mythology 
tells  us  sprang  full  grown  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  So  the 
American  citizen,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  in  every  walk  in  civil  life,  sprang  from  the  disbanded 
Union  army.  He  and  his  comrades  had  not  sunk  the  citizen  in 
the  soldier.  Thev  comprehended  the  principles  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  they  fought;  they  returned  home  fully  capable  of 
perpetuating  them  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  our  country. 
"  With  malice  toward  none,"  they  resumed  the  duties  of  civil  life 
with  the  high  resolve  "  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  wlio  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans." 

The  spirit  of  fraternity,  charity  and  loyalty  that  had  made  them 
comrades  in  sunshine  and  storm,  they  took  with  them  to  their 
homes.  This  spirit  that  had  bound  them  together  as  brothers 
in  the  frozen  camp,  in  tke  hardships  and  privations  of  the  march, 
in  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  hospital,  in  the  dark  and  un- 
told agonies  of  the  prison  pen — this  spirit  that  had  been  tried 
in  the  fire  of  battle  is  the  corner-stone  on  which  rests  the  grandest 
civic  organization  of  the  world — the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Its  membership  is  the  Nation's  roll  of  honor,  a  roll  emblaz- 
oned with  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  age.  Its  doors  are 
open  to  every  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  provided  he  has  done  nothing  as  a  citizen  casting  a 
stain  upon  his  honorable  service,  rendering  him  an  unfit  associate 
for  his  old  comrades-in-ai'ms  It  buries  all  sectarian  and  political 
differences  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  charity. 

"  Binding  one  another  in  comradeship  by  memories  sweet." 

Its  fraternity  and  charity  are  shown  not  by  words,  which  are 
"the  children  of  the  wind,"  but  by  deeds,  that  warm  the  cold, 
clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry — "  deeds  that  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  soul."  It  holds  that  there  is  no  higher  obligation  of  the 
government  than  that  of  providing  for  its  disabled  and  destitute 
veterans — the  Nation  should  blush  to  see  one  of  them  an  inmate  of 
an  alms-house  or  his  widow  or  orjohan  begging  bread.     The  Na- 
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tion  owes  them  a  debt  '•  which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly 
lent  "  in  the  day  of  the  Nation's  extremity — a  debt  that  should  be 
freely  and  not  gi'udgingly  paid,  a  debt  that  should  not  be  avoided 
by  technicalities. 

The  Grand  Army  Post  is  the  old  veterans'  love  feast,  where  in  a 
spirit  of  soldierly  fraternity  they  fight  their  battles  over  again; 
where  the  old  and  broken  comrade  may  "  shoulder  his  crutch  and 
show  how  fields  were  won;"  where  the  general  and  the  private 
meet  as  equals;  the  highest  rank  known  to  the  order  is  that  of 
comrade.  Over  this  banquet  presides  the  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  the  acknowledged  military  genius  of  the  age, 
a  comrade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  His  name  is  in- 
separably linked  with  the  Union — around  it  cluster  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  the  Republic,  "  all  of  which  he  saw  and  a  great  part 
of  which  he  was."  His  fame  is  in  all  the  land  and  is  secure  in  the 
hearts  of  his  country,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  honeyed  phrases  of 
the  flatterer  and  the  envenomed  tongue  of  the  calumniator.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  sends  him  greeting. 

Sir,  our  comrades  are  growing  old,  death  is  making  rapid  inroads 
in  their  ranks.  In  the  score  and  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  war,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  old  veter- 
ans have  marched  across  that  invisible  and  shadowy  line  separat- 
ing time  from  eternity,  and  have  pitched  their  tents  on  the  eternal 
camping  ground  on  the  other  side.  But  a  few  weeks  since,  they 
and  those  who  had  gone  before  were  joined  by  that  incomparable 
cavalry  leader,  that  grand  soldier,  our  beloved  comrade,  Phillip  H. 
Sheridan.  "God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept."  And  amid  a 
Nation's  tears,  softly  from  his  cottage  by  the  sea,  "two  angels 
issued  where  but  one  went  in."  "  When  we  think  of  our  comrades 
dead  we  woi'ship  God,  when  we  worship  God  we  think  of  them  " 
and  feel  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  charity  and  loyalty  strengthening 
the  tender  bonds  of  comradeship  that  unite  us  to  our  comrades 
living. 

The  President: — Before  we  call  the  last  toast,  I  will  request 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  to  sing  us  one  of  our  old  war  songs — "  Tenting 
To-night  on  the  Old  Ca7}ip  Ground.^'' 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  having  complied  with  the  request,  the  Presi- 
dent continued: 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  reached  the  last  toast  oi 
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the  evening,  which  I  will  announce:   "  The  Army  Sutler -y  and  to 
this  response  will  be  made  by  General  William  H.  Gibson. 

Eighth  Toast. — '•'■The  Army  Sutler P 

Response  by  General  William  H.  Gibson. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentemen: 

When  I  received  an  invitation  to  this  banquet,  and  was  asked 
to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  I  accepted  promptly,  and  most  gladlv 
accepted  it,  because  it  afforded  to  me  a  long-desired  opportunity  to 
do  justice  to  a  long-neglected  army  of  the  service,  whose  well  con- 
sidered charges  had  shaken  many  a  heroic  division,  and  led  to  com- 
promise. Books  and  volumes  without  number  have  been  written 
about  generals  and  campaigns,  and  117  books  about  the  privates; 
and  chaplains  have  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story.  The 
surgeons  have  had  their  friends.  And  even  the  army  mule  has 
been  extoled  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  honored  as  one  ot  the 
saviors  of  the  Republic.  All  this,  and  yet  no  one  has  yet  risen  to 
champion  and  defend  the  fame  of  the  sutler.  I  consider  inyself 
fortunate,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  say  to  you  that  but  for  the  sut- 
ler the  Nation  would  have  been  divided. 

Now  the  distinguished  President  of  this  Society  will  remember 
the  serious  embarrassment  under  which  we  labored  in  that  mag- 
nificent campaign  against  Elizabethtown. 

The  President: — Yes;   I  remember. 

General  Gibson: — There  wasn't  a  sutler  there.  I  have  often  been 
astonished  that  we  ever  got  Elizabethtown — how  we  ever  ascended 
the  rugged  slopes  of  Muldraugh's  Hill  and  captured  the  village  of 
Elizabethtown  without  sutlers!  I  think  it  was  owing  more  to  for- 
tune than  vigor,  Mr.  President.  But  the  time  soon  came  in  the 
history  of  the  war  when  we  had  to  have  sutlers,  and  every  man 
of  military  capacity  recognized  that  fact. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  people  here  that  have  over- 
looked the  great  services  of  the  sutler.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  they  did:  They  saved  whole  armies.  You  never  thought 
of  it!  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  was  camped  at  Belle  Creek  and  we  started  towards 
home?  I  was  there,  and  I  was  in  the  advance,  too,  next  to  the 
sutlers.  There  were  two  great  armies,  one  led  by  Buell  and  the 
other  bv  Bragg,  and  all  of  them  were  led  by  the  sutler!  Our  army 
was  turned  wrong  end  foremost,  and  I  had  the  distinguished  honor 
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to  lead  the  wrong  end.  Therefore,  I  am  better  qualified,  probably, 
than  any  living  man  to  testify  to  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered in  that  magnificent  march.  I  never  occupied  so  proud  a 
position  in  my  life,  and  never  expect  again,  imless  Mr.  Cleveland 
should  make  me  Secretary  of  War.  Now^,  I  do  think  I  could  add 
distinguished  honor  to  his  administration  if  he  would  turn  out  Mr, 
Endicott  and  put  me  in.  I  tell  you,  I  would  put  the  sutlers  on  the 
pension  rolls  at  once.  It  is  time  this  Nation  should  arouse  itself. 
That  was  a  grand  campaign.  We  got  back  to  Louisville  and  they 
wouldn't  let  us  go  home.  The  sutlers  planned  another  campaign. 
Now,  I  know  they  planned  it,  because  I  was  advised  on  the  sub- 
ject myself.  They  knew  the  gallantry  with  which  I  had  defended 
their  stores  on  that  march,  350  miles — for  I  came  into  Louisville 
with  every  sutler  wagon  all  sound — not  one  lost. 

I  realized  at  that  early  period  of  the  war  that  we  must  protect 
the  sutlers  if  we  would  save  the  country,  and  I  was  determined  to 
protect  them.  We  started  to  go,  brigade  the  other  end  foremost. 
We  had  a  rough  time  for  it.  And  there  the  sutler  w^as  at  his  best. 
I  well  remember,  on  the  banks  of  Salt  river,  when  Kirby  Smith 

o-ot  after  General  division.     I  was  commanding  a  brigade 

then,  and  I  had  my  sutler  with  me,  too,  at  that  time.  They  attacked 
us  very  early  in  the  morning.  Before  they  attacked  us  we  had 
agreed  to  fight  them.  We  knew  they  could  whip  us,  but  we  in- 
tended to  run  slowly.  I  was  to  feel  them  until  I  wanted  to  run; 
then  I  was  to  run  through  two  brigades  that  were  posted  in  the 
timber.  I  thought  I  would  tr}^  the  sutlers  on  them,  and  run  a 
w^agon  out  on  an  open  field,  for  I  knew  that  the  Confederacy 
appreciated  sutlers  more  highly  than  we  did.  I  thought  if  I  could 
o-et  a  rally  on  that  sutler'  wagon,  I  would  open  on  them  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  give  them  sweet  home.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  consummate  pieces  of  strategy  in  that  regard  in  the  war.  I 
came  here  because  I  wanted  to  record  it.  I  run  that  wagon  out,  and 
then  drew  up  Andrews'  battery  of  six  guns.  The  Johnnies  were 
huno-ry,  and  I  knew  it.  I  had  a  regiment  in  my  command,  the  22d 
Indiana,  that  I  knew  every  man  of  them  would  die  for  a  sutler's 
wao-on.  I  put  that  regiment  in  a  position  where  I  could  handle  it, 
and  then  I  addressed  them  in  most  eloquent  terms,  and  told  them 
that  their  country  asked  much  of  them,  and  that  there  was  a  sut- 
ler's wagon  in  which  were  boxes  and  divers  cases  of  liquid, 
stronger  than  anything  I  have  seen  here  to-night,  and  I  think  two 
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barrels  of  beer  in  it;  and  it  was  a  German  regiment.  Now,  I  will 
show  you  what  the  result  of  that  great  battle  was.  We  whipped 
Kirby  Smith  himself.  He  had  32,000  men.  and  I  had  .3.200,  but  I 
had  strategy,  you  see;  I  got  the  drop  on  him.  He  sent  his  fellows 
out  on  that  field  there.  A  skirmish  line  deployed,  w^ith  the  idea 
that  a  skirmish  line  could  capture  a  Union  sutler's  wagon.  That 
is  just  where  I  wanted  to  get  him.  He  got  his  skirmish  line  o;it 
there.  We  didn't  open  "vvith  the  artillery,  but  I  sent  out  two  com- 
panies of  Dutchmen,  and  they  fell  on  that  skirmish  line,  and  just 
sent  it  kiting  And  then  he  found  I  had  got  business  on  hand. 
Thea  he  discovered  that  that  wagon  out  there  meant  something, 
and  thereupon  he  sent  up  a  column  of  attack,  just  what  I  wanted 
him  to  do.  And  then  I  put  on  the  wdiole  Dutch  regiment,  and 
opened  the  artillery,  and  just  gave  him  fits.  Do  you  suppose  that 
WQ  were  going  to  lose  that  sutler's  wagon-f*  I  tell  you,  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  depended  on  that.  We  wanted  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  Kentuckv,  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  hurt  mvself,  because  I 
calculated  to  win  the  day  by  strategy.  I  went  out  on  the  left 
flank — away  out.  It  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  I  ever 
was  in.  I  got  back  mvself.  Well,  they  pounded  away  there  for 
an  hour,  and  I  didn't  run.  The  brigade  stood  its  ground,  because 
it  hung  to  the  sutler's  wagon.  At  one  time  I  thought  it  was  lost. 
The  Dutchmen  were  coming  back,  and  had  their  arms  full  of  sau- 
sages, and  tobacco,  and  cigars,  and  something  put  up  in  vials  a 
little  like  this  (holding  up  a  champagne  bottle),  and  I  appealed  to 
them  again,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  to  arouse  their  patriotism; 
formed  them  in  column  of  assault,  and  sent  them  back,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  recaptured  the  sutler's  wagon.  Then  a  shout  of  vic- 
tory ran  along  our  lines,  and  Kirby  Smith  got  out  of  there,  vou 
bet,  mighty  quick!  What  W'as  the  result?  Kii'by  Smith  had  been 
used  up  in  that  fight  over  the  sutler's  wagon,  and  immediately  re- 
tired across  the  Kentucky  river.  As  Lieutenant  Floyd  said  when 
he  reached  the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista:  He  wasn't  in  the  fight. 
He  got  to  the  front  and  pitched  his  tent,  and  expected  to  have  a 
fight  the  next  morning,  but  he  didn't  want  to  get  into  it.  He  got 
up  very  early,  and  he  went  out,  and  didn't  see  any  enemy.  Pretty 
soon  the  outposts  came  in,  and  said  the  enemy  had  retreated. 
Lieutenant  Floyd  came  back  and  called  out  his  company,  and  says: 
'•Soldiers,  thank  God,  they  have  run!"  That  is  the  way  we  felt. 
I  knew  of  one  sutler  to  have  been  killed.     He  was  killed  in  a 
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peculiar  way.  I  never  knew  of  one  that  could  he  killed  with  a 
shell  or  a  solid  shot,  or  a  Minnie  ball,  but  this  one  was  struck  with 
thunder.  We  buried  him  with  the  honors  of  war.  If  I  live  to 
get  rich,  I  am  going  to  build  a  monument  to  his  memory;  for  of 
all  that  distinguished  array  of  sutlers  that  helped  to  save  the  coun- 
trv,  he  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  that  lost  his  life,  and  it  took 
a  thunder-bolt  to  do  that! 

Mr.  President,  don't  you  think  we  would  have  been  before  Cor- 
inth yet  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  sutlers?  I  want  to  ask  you  to  de- 
fine your  position  now  as  a  military  critic,  but  it  does  honestlv 
appear  to  me,  that  as  that  great  army  environed  the  cam])  of 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  it  was  really  the  sutler's  train  there  that 
kept  us  inspired.  Wasn't  it  that?  It  did  me,  anyhow.  W^e  cap- 
tured Corinth.  I  witnessed  the  performance  mvself.  Then  we 
started  and  made  a  little  tour  down  through  Mississippi;  but  the 
sutler  was  there.  He  went  with  us  into  Alabama,  and  across 
Tennessee,  and  through  Huntsville,  and  up  to  Belle  Creek. 

The  hardest  fate  that  could  befall  a  man  serving  his  country  was 
the  fate  of  a  sutler  to  a  cavalry  regiment.  They  were  so  often  de- 
pendent upon  other  people  for  support.  I  recollect  close  to  luka 
one  night.  An  honest,  patriotic  and  enterprising  sutler  came 
along,  and  we  had  gone  into  camp,  and  he  said  that  he  was  sutler 
to  the  3rd  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  he  didn't  know  where  his  regiment 
was.  He  was  willing  to  turn  in  and  fight  and  charge  anybodv,  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  to  him  whom.  He  wanted  to  join  us, 
you  see,  for  the  night,  and  I  told  him  to  turn  right  in.  So  he 
turned  around  and  got  his  works  all  covered.  Then  the  first  fel- 
lows to  advance  were  the  members  of  the  1st  Ohio  Artillerv, 
marching  as  infantrvmen.  They  went  down  and  told  him  they 
would  support  him — act  as  a  reserve — in  any  charge  that  he  would 
make.  Thereupon  he  took  the  rear  board  out  of  his  wagon  and 
proceeded  to  charge.  Fortunately,  he  had  two  barrels  of  beer. 
Lord,  what  a  benediction  that  was  just  then!  He  put  one  barrel 
of  beer  under  each  end  board,  and  I  told  him  I  guessed  1  would 
keep  them  until  the  next  day,  and  he  said  he  would.  But,  do  you 
think,  the  very  men  he  had  gotten  down  there  to  support  his 
charge  got  an  emptv  cracker  barrel  and  put  it  vinder  the  end  board 
and  rolled  out  a  barrel  of  beer!  I  never  knew  how  they  did 
it,  but  it  was  stratcg\ .  Well,  when  he  got  through  charging, 
he  proceeded   to  gather  up  his  money.     When  he  took  hold  of 
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that  one  barrel,  he  found  it  empty.  He  wondered  who  had  been 
there  since  he  had  been  gone.  He  just  then  began  to  reahze 
the  fact  that  he  was  connecting  himself  with  a  command  that  un- 
derstood strategy.  And  thereupon  he  sent  out  exploring  parties  to 
recover  the  lost  beer.  I  didn't  blame  him;  indeed,  to  lose  a  bar- 
rel of  beer  on  that  campaign  was  a  serious  thing.  But  he  didn't 
find  it.  But  the  next  morning  it  was  disentombed — nothing  lost  m 
that  way.  I  shall  never  forget  the  taste  of  that  beer.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  made  m  Toledo,  nor  1  never  stopped  to 
inquire.  Well,  that  mvigorated  the  army,  you  see,  the  triumph  of 
that  night  and  the  recuperation.  Next  morning  we  moved  on 
vigorously.  That  night  there  was  a  Michigan  sutler — Governor 
Alger  am't  here,  or  I  would  call  on  him  to  defend  it.  I  will  appeal 
to  my  Wolverme  friends  to  remember  me  kindly  when  I  get 
through  with  this.  We  went  down  to  the  river  and  waded  it 
waist  deep,  and  the  sutler  was  there.  He  was  always  on  hand 
when  great  hardship  was  to  be  endured  and  great  danger  to  l^e  en- 
countered, and  great  perils  to  be  overcome.  He  was  there  that 
night,  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  charge,  and  came  up,  and  insisted 
on  making  a  charge.  I  told  him  it  was  folly  to  attempt  it  in 
the  dark,  but  that  sutler  had  such  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a  strate- 
gist that  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  charge  that  night,  before  the 
rising  sun.  I  told  him  to  go  in.  And  he  opened  his  ranch  and 
proceeded  to  charge,  and  make  things  lovely  Finally,  a  boy  step- 
ped up,  and  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  sardine.  "  Plenty  of  them," 
he  said,  "  I  have  got  twenty  cans."  When  he  went  to  hunt  the 
cans  he  didn't  find  them,  and  1  think  he  is  hunting  for  them  yet. 
I  allude  to  these  things  to  show  you  that  the  sutler  was  con- 
tinually making  sacrifices  and  co-operating  with  the  generals  of 
the  army  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Where  do  you  think 
those  sardines  had  gone  to?  The  same  men,  who  had  supported 
the  other  sutler  at  luka,  came  and  volunteered  to  stand  that  charge 
that  night,  dark  as  it  was.  When  he  went  to  look  for  his  sardines, 
they  had  taken  them  away.  He  thought.  He  said  it  was  one  of 
the  most  smgular  things  that  he  had  ever  experienced  in  all  his 
military  career,  that  the  sardines  were  gone,  when  he  knew  thev 
were  there.  I  never  knew  until  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
what  did  become  of  them.  But  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
a  fellow  from  the  battery  by  the  name  of  Pue  came  to  me  and  put 
a  thing  in  my  hand— a  box.     I  didn't  ask  |hiin  what   it  was.     He 
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said  he  caught  it  the  night  before.  It  was  a  box  of  sardines.  I 
inquired  into  it,  and  those  fellows  had  taken  every  box  of  his  sar- 
dines, and  run  them  all  into  the  muzzles  of  their  cannon.  Nobody 
would  think  of  looking  in  a  cannon  for  a  sardine,  "would  they? 
This  is  one  instance  where  a  sutler  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  all. 

I  came  here  from  a  reunion  of  my  regiment  that  closed  at 
5  o'clock.  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  present  the  stern  facts,  and 
to  insist  that  they  shall  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  war. 
They  were  not  mustered  into  the  service,  and  compelled  to  serve, 
like  you  and  I,  but  they  were  voluntarily  there — present,  wherever 
there  was  a  charge  to  be  made.  On  an  occasion  down  in  Tennes- 
see, when  w^e  were  campaigning  after  John  Morgan,  his  fellows 
being  hungrier  than  we  were,  down  by  Tyro  Springs,  they  swept 
in  and  captured  three  sutlers  and  their  wagons;  and  I  tell  you,  if 
there  ever  was  an  army  that  felt  the  shock  and  seriousness  of  the 
loss,  our  army  did.  We  had  a  notion  to  come  home.  If  we 
couldn't  have  sutlers,  how  were  we  going  to  stay  there?  Three 
days  after  that  we  got  a  lot  of  Confederate  papers  through  the 
lines,  and  there  was  published  there  an  account  of  a  great  victory 
near  Tyro  Springs,  m  which  three  sutlers'  wagons  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  whole  Confederacy  was  thrilled  with  gladness  and 
joy.  They  thought  the  Yankees  were  cleaned  out.  I  tell  3'ou,  it 
was  a  severe  below  to  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  and  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee— I  belonged  to  that  army  I  belonged  to  one  arm  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  which  saved  the  Republic  in  its 
hour  of  peril,  and  we  come  together  in  these  social  meetings,  be- 
cause we  have  a  right  to  come  No  men  on  earth  have  a  better 
right  to  come — I  want  the  sutlers  brought  there  the  next  time,  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  be  just  while  we  are  generous.  I  don't  know 
whether  anybody  is  going  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  I  shall, 
if  J  can  get  time,  and  rescue  from  oblivion  that  distinguished  class 
of  people,  and  place  them  where  they  belong,  as  constituting  one 
arm  of  that  grand  army  that  swept  the  Southern  states,  and  pulled 
down  the  rebel  flag,  and  stamped  it  in  the  dust,  and  then,  like  the 
rest  of  us  laid  aside  the  garb  of  war.  and  became  good  citizens 
and  moral  men.  I  know  two  of  them  that  have  been  elected 
township  trustees  within  the  last  three  years. 

Now  then,  I  don't  know  who  is  to  get  up  a  great  national  monu- 
ment.    I    have   been    thinking   about    this.     You   know    we   are 
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troubled  about  a  surplus  in  the  treasury-  Now,  put  me  down  for 
making  a  political  speech.  It  will  be  a  good  one,  Democrats,  and 
Prohibitionists,  and  Republicans,  all  troubled  because  we  have  got 
too  much  surplus,  too  much  money.  I  would  myself,  personally 
just  like  to  be  in  that  fix  a  little  while.  But  I  insist  that  this  great 
surplus,  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  put  in  the 
treasury,  shall  be  taken  and  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  grand 
memorial  monument,  and  I  would  put  it  upon  the  highest  hill,  and 
have  it  I'each  to  the  stars,  and  in  characters  and  figures  that  should 
be  carved  in  granite  and  marble,  the  acts  of  our  brave  armies  on  it. 
I  would  have  every  arm  of  the  service  represented.  I  would 
have  a  group  of  distinguished  generals,  standing  around  the  peer- 
less and  unmatched  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  I  would  have  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  following  the  flaming  sword  of  the  immortal  Phillip  H. 
Sheridan.  Then  I  would  have  a  cluster  representing  the  artillery 
arm  of  the  service,  and  I  would  have  a  cluster  representing  the 
naval  arm  of  the  service.  And  I  would  have  a  place  for  the  chap- 
lains, and  I  would  elevate  the  armv  mule  and  perpetuate  his  fame, 
his  glory,  in  imperishable  granite,  and  right  above  the  mule  I  would 
have  the  army  sutler.  Until  such  a  monvmient  as  that  is  erected, 
we  will  fail  to  do  honor  to  our  comrades.  At  the  next  meetmg  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  should  you  have  any 
difficulty,  I  wdl  come  here  with  my  experience  in  the  charging  of 
sutlers,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  vou  that  I  am  right, 

Music  by  Male  Chorus. — "-A  Thousand  Tears'"' 

The  President: — We  have  completed  our  work  to-night.  We 
have  finished  the  work  of  the  local  executive  committee.  I  am 
sure  you  have  all  enjoyed  it.  The  expression  on  your  faces  shows 
it.  I  know  that  every  soldier,  who  recalls  the  scenes  we  have  wit- 
nessed, is  the  better  for  this  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee— always  chai-acterized  by  these  scenes — by  wit,  and  humor, 
and  by  songs  and  story.  And  ladies,  to  you  I  think  we  owe 
a  debt.  I  think  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  where  there  was 
such  perfect  order,  such  close  attention,  and  to  you  in  a  large 
measure  I  attribute  it.  I  hope,  when  you  go  home,  you  will  feel 
that  you  have  shared  in  a  patriotic  dutv,  and  may  your  dreams  be 
sweet.  And  let  us  join,  comrades,  one  and  all,  old  and  young,  in 
saying  good  night.  May  we  meet  again  a  year  hence  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  with  as  full  ranks  as  God  may  spare  us. 
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Coleman,  D.  C,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colton,  Jno.  B.,  Captain,  Galesburg,  111. 

Connell,  John,  Colonel,  Toledo,  Iowa. 

Cooley,  C.  G.,  Captain,  1155  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Coon,  Datus  E.,  Brevet-Brigadier  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colby,  George  W.,  Captain,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Corse,  J.  M.,  General,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Cowles,  H.  R.,  Colonel,  Washington,  Iowa. 

Crane,  John,  Lieutenant,  38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

Crowell,  R.  C,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Custer,  B.  M.,  Captain,  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Ter. 

Darling,  B.  F.,  Captain,  Pension  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Davis,  W.  P.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Danville,  111. 

Dawes,  E.  C,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dayton,  L.  M.,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dement,  H.  D.,  Lieutenant,  Springfield,  111. 

Dresser,  J.  M.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
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Ducat,  A.  C,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Dunlap,  J.  R.,  Lieutenant,  Perrjsville,  Ind. 

Dunn,  William  McK.,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dyer,  C.  H.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 

Dyer,  D.  P.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dodge,  G.  M.,  General,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dwight,  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Edwards,  A.  W.,  Major,  Fargo,  Dakota. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  Colonel,  Princeton,  111. 

Ely,  John  F.,  Surgeon,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Emery,  C.  F.,  Captain,  Maroa,  111. 

Emerson,  G.  W.,  Colonel,  Veteran,  Colorado. 

Essroger,  B.,  Captain,  1339  Bowen  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Everest,  J.  G.,  Captain,  63  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Everts,  L.  H.,  Major,  725  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Everts,  J.,  Lieutenant,  Yorkville,  III. 

Evans,  R.  N.,  Major,  Bloomington,  111. 

Evenden,  J.  W.,  Captain,  Bellefontaine,  Mo. 

Fabi-ique,  A.  H.,  Major,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  Chaplain,  328  West  Adams  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fegan,  J.  D.,  Captain,  Clinton,  Iowa, 

Ferguson,  B.  H.,  Captain,  Springfield,  111. 

Fidlar,  John  B.,  Lieutenant,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Fenner,  A.  C,  Captain,  Dayton,  O. 

Fisher,  F.  P.,  Lieutenant,  146  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fisk,  C.  B.,  General,  Seabright,  N.J. 

Fisk,  A.  C.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Fisher,  C.  W.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Fitch,  J.  A.,  Major,  Custom  House,  Chicago,  III. 

Fletcher,  T.  C,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fleming,  R.  H.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Flynn,  Patrick,  Major,  Rockford,  111. 

Force,  M.  F.,  General,  Cmcinnati,  O. 

Fonts,  R.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Carrolton,  O. 

Frary,  R.  B.,  Captain,  Lamoille,  111. 

French,  Geo.  F.,  Surgeon,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frick,  C.  A.,  Captain,  Keithsburg,  111. 

Fuller,  John  W.,  General,  Toledo,  O, 

Gault,  A.  G.,  Lieutenant,  Columbus,  O. 

Gibbon,  W.  H.,  Surgeon,  Charitan,  Iowa. 

Gile,  D.  H.,  Captain,  1837  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gillepsie,  J.  A.  W.,  Captain,  Middletown,  O, 

Girduer,  E.  L.,  Captain,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Gibson,  U.  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Gladding,  C,  Lieutenant,  Lincoln,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Gleason,  H.  J.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 
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Goodbrake,  C,  Surgeon,  Clinton,  111. 

Godfiej,  G.  L.,  Colonel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Grant,  F.  D.,  Colonel,  New  York. 

Gray,  H.  L,.  Lievitenant,  489  North  st.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Gresham,  W.  C^,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Grier,  D.  P.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grierson,  B.  H.,  Genera!,  U.  S.  A.,  Santa  F-e,  New  Mexico. 

Griffin,  T.  H.,  Captain,  1517  St.  Thomas  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guelich,  Emil,  Surgeon,  Alton,  111. 

Hart,  L.  W.,  Mrs. 

Hamilton,  Schuyler,  General,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

Hamilton,  E.  B.,  303  Nelson  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hammond,  J.  H.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hancock,  B.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Harding,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  118  LaSallest.,  Chicago,  Iil. 

Harrison,  E.  B.,  Surgeon,  Napoleon,  O. 

Hatch,  Ed.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming. 

Hawkins,  John  P.,  General,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hayes,  John,  Lieutenant,  Red  Oak,  Montgomery  Co.,^Iowa. 

Healey,  R.  W.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Heafford,  Geo.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heath,  T.  T.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hedley,  F.  Y.,  Captain,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Henderson,  D.  B.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Henry,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Henry,  W.  C,  Major,  Wellstown,  Ohio. 

Hickenlooper,  A.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Higley,  M.  A.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Hildt,  G.  H.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Canal  Dover,  O. 

Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  Major,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hitt,  J.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hipp,  Charles,  Major,  St.  Marys,  O. 

Hoge,  Holmes,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Hogin,  Geo.  B.,  Major,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Howard,  O.  O.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

How,  Chas.  F.,  Lieutenant'Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Hoyt,  W.  H.  B.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Howe,  A.  L.  Major,  18  Eagle  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hubbard,  L.  F.,  General,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Hunt,  George,  Captain,  Springfield,  111. 

Hunting,  C.  H.,  Lieutenant,  817  North  Clarke  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd,  E.  O.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hutchinson,  F.  S.,  General,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Ihrie,  George  P., General,  Room  281  Columbus  ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Irwin,  B.  J.  D.,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  136  Wooster  st.,  New  York. 

Jackson,  Oscar  L.   Brevet-Colonel,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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Jacobson,  Augustus,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  38  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 

Jacobs,  W.  C,  Surgeon,  Akron,  O. 

Jenny,  W.  L.  B.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnson,  E.  S.,  Major,  Springfield,  111. 

Jonas,  E.,  Colonel,  care  N.  &  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keeler,  Wm.  B.,  Colonel,  1322  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keller,  L.,  Captain,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Keller,  Jacob,  Surgeon,  Chester,  111. 

Kellogg,  C.  C,  Colonel,  Leadville,  Col. 

Kilbourne,  James,  Colonel,  Columbus,  Q>. 

Kinney,  T.  J.,  General,  Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111. 

Kinsman,  O.  D.,  Colonel,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Koch,  Chas.  R.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Knox,  Kilburn,  Colonel,  Soldiers'  Home,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krughoff,  Louis,  Major.  Nashville,  111. 

Kemper,  A.  C,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kueffner,  W.  C,  Brigadier-General,  Bellville,  111. 

Lakin,  J.  H.,  Lieutenant,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

Lambert,  Louis  E.,  Captain,  109  Bolivar  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Landrum,  W.  J.,  Colonel,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Lanstrum,  C.  E.,  Captain,  Galesburg,  111. 

Lademan,  O.  C,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leach,  W.  B.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leake,  J.  B.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Leggett,  M.  D.,  General,  Cleveland,  O. 

Leggett,  Wells  W.,  Captain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Letton,  T.  W.,  Lieutenant,  IGI  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  J.  v..  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lippincott,  C.  E.,  General,  Springfield,  111. 

Loom's,  John  Mason,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Loop,  C.  B.,  Major,  Belviderc,  111. 

Loudon,  D.  W.  C,  Colonel,  Georgetown,  O. 

Lynch,  Frank,  Colonel,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lyman,  J.,  Major,  Council  Blufts,  Iowa. 

McArthur,  John,  General,  504  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago,  III. 
McArthur,  Jas.  N.,  Colonel,  178  Niagara  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
McAuley,  J.  T.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 
McCauley,  P.  H.,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Major,  Joilet,  III. 
McCormick,  A.  W.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 
McCrory,  W.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McDonald,  John,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
McElravy,  J.  W.,  Captain,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 
McFall,  John,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
McFarland,  John  D.,  Captain,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McFarland,  J.  C,  Major,  Heyworth,  111. 
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McGiniiis,  G.  F.,  General,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McGrath,  P.,  Captain,  431  W.  14th  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

McLean,  W.  A.,  Captain,  172  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

McNulta,  John,  Brigadier-General,  Bloomington,  111. 

Macfeelv,  Robert,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Madigan,  M.  F.,  Lieutenant,  Cleveland,  O. 

Magdeburg,  F.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahon,  Samuel,  Major,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mann,  R.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Chester,  111.  ^ 

Marshall,  Wm.  R.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Woodsom  S.,  Captain,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Mason,  George,  Major,  100  N.  Clinton  st.,  Chicago. 

Matteson,  C.  F.,  Captain,  Cottage  Grove  &  35th  st.,  Chicago. 

Martin,  J.  S.,  General,  Salem,  111. 

Mattox,  A.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Meyers,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mead,  W.  G.,  Lieutenant,  109  S.  Water  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Meunaann,  Theo,,  Colonel,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Miller,  E.  T.,  Major,  Media,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Miller,  Madison,  General,  2824  Lafayette  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  John,  Captain,  Norwalk,  O. 

IMonroe,  B.  F.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgridge,  G.  O,,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa, 

Morton,  Chas.  A.,  Colonel,  Fargo,  Dak. 

Moss,  J.  Thompson,  Lieutenant,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Mulvane,  D.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

Munroe,  J.  H.,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Munson,  G.  D.,  Colonel,  Zanesville,  O. 

Muhlenburg,  Frank  P.,  Major,  Galesburg,  Mich. 

Neely.   J,  C,  Captain,  Merchant's  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Neil,  H.  M.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 

Newsham,  T.  J.,  Major,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Nixon,  Dr.  O.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Nichols,  F.  C,  Major,  U    S.  A.,  Washington. 

Nish,  J.,  Captain,  Cary  Station,  111. 

Noble,  J.  W.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Noble,  H.  T.,  Colonel,  Dixon,  III. 

Noyes,  Ed.  F.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nuckolls,  Ezra,  Lieutenant,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Nutt,  E.  E.,  Captain,  Sidney,  O. 

O'Connor,  Henry,  Major,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Ogg,  A.  L.,  Captain,  Greenville,  Ind. 

Oglesby,  R.  J  ,  General,  Springfield,  111. 

Oliver,  W.  S.,  Colonel,  Punta  Banda,  Ensenda,  Lower  Cai. 

Oates,  James,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati,  Ark. 

Paddock,  G.  L.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 
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Parrott,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Fattier,  Charles  O.,  Captain,  Cairo,  111. 

Page,  Harlan,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Pearson,  R.  N.,  General,  442  W.  Adams  st.,  Chicago,  III. 

Pease,  Phineas,  General,  177  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peats,  F.  F.,  Major,  Rockford,  111. 

Pelton,  F.  W.,  Captain,  129  Franklin  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Perkins,  A.  A.,  Major,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Perry,  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Rochelle'  III. 

Peterson,  B.  H.,  Colonel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pickler,  J.  A.,  Major,  Faulkton,  Dak. 

Pierce,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Bismarck,  Dak. 

Pike,  R.  W.,  Lieut.,  Room  14,  No.  166  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pitman,  W.  G.,  Captain,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pitzman,  Julius,  Captain,  615  Chestnut  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pluminer,  S.  C,  Surgeon,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Plunkett,  Wm.  H.,  Major,  1433  Q^  st.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poe,  O.  M.,  Brevet-Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A.,  34  W.  Congress 

St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pope,  John,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pope,  W.  S.,  Major,  3625  Lindell  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Porter,  Jas.  W.,  Lieutenant,  20  Bryan  Block,  Chicago. 
Porter,  G.  W.,  Captain,  Hamilton,  Kas. 
Potts,  I.  B.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 
Potter,  J.  A.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Painesville,  O. 
Powell,  E.,  Major,  41  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pratt,  C.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pride,  Geo.  G.,  Colonel,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Prophet,  H.  8.,  Captain,  Lima,  O. 
Prunty,  W.  T.,  Captain,  Olney,  111. 
Pullen,  J.  O.,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam,  Chas.  E.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Putney,  Frank  H.,  Lieutenant,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Randall,  L.  G.,  Captain,  Napoleon,  O. 

Rapp,  Isaac,  Lieutenant,  Carbondale,  111. 

Revold,  M.,  Captain,  Greenville,  111. 

Raynor,  W.  H.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 

Raum,G.  B.,  General,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Reese,  Alonzo  N.,  Lieutenant,  220  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reeves,  James  B.,  Major,  East  Towas,  Mich. 

Reid,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Reid,  D.  O.,  Captain,  Moline,  111. 

Rinaker,  J.  I.,  General,  Carlinsville,  III. 

Revnolds,  Thomas,  General,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reynolds,  J.  S.,  General,  1368  W.  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Riebsame,  Christian,   Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 

Robinson,  J.  G.,  Captain,   Edwardsville,  111. 
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Rogers,  E.  S.,  Captain,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Rood,  H.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Root,  R.,  Major,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Roots,  L.  H.,  Captain,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ross,  L.  F.,  General,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Rohr,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  Rockford,  111. 

Rassieur,  Leo,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruggles,  J.  M.,  General,  Havana,  111. 

Rumsey,  J.  W.,  Captain,  170  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rumsey,  I.  P.,  Captain,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Ruft",  W.  A.,  Captain,  142  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rusk,  J.  N.,  General,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Sabine,  A.,  Surgeon,  Marvsville,  O. 

Safely,  J.  J.,  Major,  Washington  City,  D,  C. 

Sanborn,  J.  B.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sanders,  A.  H.,  General,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sanford,  T.  W.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schuster,  Geo.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schenk,  John,  Captain,  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  J.  K.,  Colonel,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Scribner,  W.  S.,  Lieutenant,  Probate  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Seay,  A.  J.,  Colonel,  Union,  Mo. 

Sexton,  Jas.  A.,  Captain,  183  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaw,  W.  T.,  Colonel,  Anamora,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  Hoyt,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  B.  R.,  Captain,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sherman,  Henry,  Lieutenant,  933  Prospect  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  37G  Warren  ave,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Captain,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Major,  77  Cedar  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  Chas.  W.,  Major,  Belvidere,  111. 

Smith,  Robt.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  M.  P.,  Captain,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Milo,  Colonel,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Wm.  Soo\',  General,  No.  2  Nassau  st..  New  York. 

Spalding,  Z.  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Island, 
via  San   Francisco. 

Spalding,  E.  B.,  Lieutenant,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Speer,  Ed.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Speighalter,  Jos.,  Surgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mc. 

Sprague,  J.  W.,  General,  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 

Stewart,  Owen,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Stevenson,  Jno.  D.,  Brigadier-General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steismeier,  Chas.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stillwell,  L.,  Lieutenant,  Erie,  Kan. 

Stark,  C.  W.,  Captain,  Tiffany,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
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Steele,  G.  R.,  Major,  Decatar,  111. 

Stevens,  T.  N.,  Captain,  Stanton,  Mich. 

Stevens,  W.  E.,  Colonel,  Moline,  111. 

Stewart,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Captain,  Woodstock,  111. 

Stone,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Strong,  W.  E.,  General,  Peshtigo  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  General,  70  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  III. 

Sjlvis,  G.  W.,  Captain,  Conneaut,  O. 

Taggart,  G.  J.,  Colonel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Taggart,  Sam'l  L.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Thompson,  Robt.  M.,  Major,  I34I  F  st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thrall,  W.  R.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tobey,  E.  P.,  Lieutenant,  105  Calumet  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tourtellotte,  J.  E.,   Brevet-Brigadier-General,   La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Towne,  O.  C,  Major,  218  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Treadvvay,  D.,  Maj.,Greely-Burnham  Grocery  Co., St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tripp,  S.   S.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 

Tuttle,J.  M.,  General,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tucker,  A.  M.,  Colonel,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Tuthill,  R.  S.,  Lieutenant,  532  Jackson  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Underwood,  B.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Vansellar,  H.,  Colonel,  Paris,  111. 

Vilas,  Wm.  F.,  Colonel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vogelson,  W.  M.,  Colonel,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Wainwright,  W.  A.,  Captain,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Walcutt,  C.  C,  General,  Columbus,  O. 

Ware,  W.  E.,  Major,  8th  and  St.  Charles  sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warmouth,  H.  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lawrence,  La. 

Ware,  Ad.,  Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel,  301  W.  39th  st..  New  York. 

Warner,  Willard,  General,  Tecumseh,  Ala. 

Warner,  V.,  Captain,  Clinton,  111. 

Warner,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warner,  Wm.,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wardner,  H.,  Surgeon,  Anna,  111.  • 

Watts,  J.  M.,  Lieutenant,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Weber,  Dan.,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Webster,  E.  H.,  Captain,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Welch,  P.  J.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Welker,  Fred.,  Major,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Wells,  Geo.  E.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 

White,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  III. 

Willison,  A.,  Major,  Creston,  Iowa. 

Wilcox,  J.  S.,  Colonel,  Elgin,  III. 

Williams,  W.  S.,  Captain,  Canton,  O. 
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Williamson,  Andrew  W.,  Lieutenant,  Rock  Island,  III. 

Williamson,  J.  A.,  General,  1312  Conn,  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilson,  T.  P.,  Major,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Wilson,  H.,  Colonel,  Sidney,  O. 

Wilson,  James  H.,   Major-General,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wilson,  F.  C,  Lieutenant,  123  Park  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  General,  15  E   74th  st..  New  York. 

Winslow,  E.  F.,  General,  Mills  Building,  New  York. 

Wise,  J.  S.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Wood,  Oliver,  Colonel,  Neah  Bay,  W.  T. 

Woodhull,  Max.,  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Worley,  I.  C,  Lieutenant,  Lewistown.  111. 

Webb,  Julius  Dwight,  Captain,  Marysville,  O. 

Woodward,  F.  J.,  Captain,  Dennison,  Tex. 

Wright,  B.  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  164  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  liU 

Wright,  Mrs.  Crafts  J.,  3621  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Zearing,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  Chicago,  111. 
Zickerick,  Wm.,  Captam,  Neenah,  Wis. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Audenried,  Colonel  Jos.  C. 

Alexander,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Bailev,  Captain  J.  E. 

Barlow,  Captain  W.  H, 

Barber,  Captain  Josiah 

Beach,  Surgeon  Wm.  Morrow 

Beem,  Captain  Martin 

Bigelow,  Captain  Henrj 

Blair,  General  Frank  P. 

Bonner,  Surgeon  S.  P 

Brucker,  Surgeon  M. 

Callender,  Brigadier-General  F.  D. 

Carper,  Captain  L. 

Cavender,  General  John  S. 

Cady,  Surgeon  W.  F. 

Chambers,  Colonel  Alex. 

Clark,  Major  W    Penn. 

Collins,  S.  A. 

Cooke,  Surgeon  J.  M. 

DeGress,  Captain  Frank 

Diemling,  Colonel  Francis  C. 

Dodds,  Colonel  Ozro  J. 

Eaton,  General  C.  G. 

Eddy,  Colonel  Norman 

Eggleston,  Lieutenant  E.  L. 

Eldridge,  General  H.  N. 

Ewing,  General  Charles 

Fairchild,  General  Cassias 

Fearing,  General  B.  D. 

Fitch,  Major  Henry  S. 

Foote,  Major  H.  E. 

Fort,  General  George  L. 

Franklin,  Surgeon  E.  C. 

Fry,  Colonel  John  C. 

Fyffe,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Grant,  General  U.  S. 

Graves,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Hall,  Colonel  John  P. 

Hamilton,  Major  John  C. 

Hanke,  Colonel  A.  J. 
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Harding,  General  Chester 

Harper,  Surgeon  T.  L. 

Hart,  Lieutenant  L.  W. 

Hazen,  General  Wm.  B. 

Herbert,  Colonel  J.  T. 

Hedges,  Lieutenant  S.  W 

Hedrick,  General  John  Morrow 

Heighway,  Surgeon  A.  E. 

Hicks,  Colonel  S.  J. 

Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 

Hitt,  Captain  J.   E, 

Howe,  General  J.  H. 

Hughes,  Colonel  Samuel  T. 

Hurlbut,  General  S.  A. 

Janes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henryv  W. 

Joel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M. 

Jones,  Colonel  John  J. 

Jones,  Colonel  Henry  E. 

Jones,  Captain  John  E. 

Kittoe,  Surgeon  E.  D. 

Klink,  Colonel  John  J. 

L'Hommedieu,  Surgeon  Samuel 

Leet,  Colonel  George  K. 

Logan,  General  John  A. 

Lovejoj,  Lieutenant  F.  E. 

Lutz,  Captain  Nelson  Luckej 

Mathias,  Creneral  Charles  S. 

Martin,  Colonel  Rodger 

Markland,  Colonel  A.  H. 

May,  General  Dwight 

Mills,  Captain  Lewis  E. 

Moore,  Colonel  R.  ISL 

Moulton,  Colonel  C.  W. 

Mower,  General  J.  A. 

Murphy,  Colonel  P.  H. 

Mussey,  Surgeon  Win.  H. 

McCook,  General  Ed. 

McCoy,  Colonel  J.  C. 

Nichols.  Colonel  George  Ward 

Oliver,  General  John  M. 

Ord,  General  E.  O.  C. 

Potter,  Surgeon  J.  B. 

Palmer,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant  W.  A. 

Peck,  Major  Wm.  E. 

Peckham,  Colonel  James 

Pearce,  Lieutenant  Edgar  P. 
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Pennington,  Captain  Thos. 

... 

Potts,  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F.                              | 

Rawlins,  General  John  A. 

Randall,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Raymond,  Captain  John  B 

Reid,  General  Hugh  T. 

Richardson,  Lieutenant  G. 

W. 

Rice,  General  E.  W. 

Robertson,  Major  W.  S. 

Rowett,  General  R. 

Rowley,  General  William 

Rutger,  Lieutenant  Francis 

Sample,  Lieutenant  J.  B. 

Smith,  General  Morgan  L. 

Schofield,  Colonel  G.  W. 

Simpson,  Major  John  E. 

Skilton,  Captain  A.  S. 

Slack,  General  J.  R. 

Smith,  General  Giles  A. 

Smith,  Colonel  J.  Condit. 

Spooner,  General  Benjamin 

Stephenson,  Lieutenant  W. 

B. 

Stockdale,  Captain  S.  W. 

Strong,  Major  R.  C. 

Swain,  Colonel  J.  A. 

Terrell,  General  W.  H.  H. 

Thurston,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Towner,  Major  H.  N. 

Tullis,  Colonel  Jas. 

Turner,  General  Charles 

Von  Blessing,  Brevet  Brig. 

Gen.  L. 

Walker,  Major  J.  Bryant 

Wangelin,  General  Hugo 

Weaver,  Colonel  C.  R. 

Welch,  Colonel  D.  U. 

White,  Captain  David 

White,  Major  M.  Hazen 

Wood,  Colonel  E.  T. 

Wood,  Colonel  John 

Woodworth,  Surgeon  John 

M. 

Wright,  General  Crafts  J. 

Wright,  General  W.  W. 

Yorke,  General  L.  E. 
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Dr.  Jacob  Keller  died  at  Steetsville,  Randolph  county,  111.,  May 
21st,  1887,  of  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Keller  was  born  at  St.  I>ouis,  Mo.,  in  1841,  and  after  receiving 
a  liberal  education  he  entered  and  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Medi- 
cal College,  after  which  he  completed  his  professional  studies  in  Europe, 
principally  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  Upon  returning  to  this  country, 
he  located  at  Steetsville,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  practitioners  and  operating  surgeons  in  Illinois. 

He  entered  the  service  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  6th  Missouri  In- 
fantry, and  May  13th,  1863,  was  promoted  to  Surgeon,  in  which  capa 
city  he  served  throughout  the  war,  and  at  its  close  located  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  established  and  conducted  his  Missouri  Surgical 
and  Medical  Journal.  In  1868,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this 
journal,  and  located  at  Chester,  111.  In  1872,  he  again  visited  Europe, 
and,  on  his  return,  located  at  Steetsville,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary  J.  Keller,  one  of  the  most  estimable  ladies 
of  Illinois,  and  six  children,  the  eldest.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Keller,  being 
a  resident  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Steetsville  Post  No.  358  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
which  Post  assisted  by  Swannett  Post  No.  212  of  Chester  assisted  at 
his  funeral  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

General  Richard  Roivett  died  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  111., 
July  13th,  1SS7,  of  heart  failure,  the  result  of  wounds  received  at  Alla- 
toona  Pass. 

General  Rowett  was  born  at  East  Love,  Cornwall,  England,  in  1830, 
came  to  America  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Illinois  in  1854. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  service  as  Captain  of 
A  Company,  7th  Illinois  Infantry,  which  had  such  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  His  first  active  service  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donaldson,  followed  by  Shiloh,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  but 
still  remained  on  the  field  to  participate  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth. 

In  1864  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Camp  Butler,  but  chafing 
over  the  inactivity  of  s-uch  a  position,  he  applied  for  and  received  orders 
to  again  join  his  regiment  at  the  front,  with  which  he  participated  dur- 
ing the  Atlanta  campaign,  particularly  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
heroic  defense  of  Allatoona  Pass,  of  which  General  Sherman  said, 
"For  the  number  engaged  it  was  the  bloodiest  battle-field  ever  known 
upon  the  American  continent."  He  was  at  this  desperate  battle  again 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  head. 

For  his  gallantry  upon  this  occasion,  he  was,  upon  recommendation 
of  General  Sherman,  breveted  a  Brigadier-General.  In  April.  1865,  he 
again  returned  to  the  front,  and  assumed  command  of  his  old  brigade, 
with  which  he  participated  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington  City, 
and  returned  to  Springfield  for  muster  out. 
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His  military  career  was  an  exceptionably  brilliant  one,  substantially 
covering  all  the  important  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see from  Cairo  to  AUatoona. 

Upon  returning  to  civil  life,  he  was  first  appointed  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, then  Commissioner  of  the  Joliet  Penitentiary;  in  1876,  elected 
a  Representative,  and,  in  1881,  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  the  4th  Illinois  Collection  District. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  under  the  direction  of  G.  A.  Post,  of 
which  he  was  a  cherished  member.  Ex-Governor  Palmer,  his  old  per- 
sonal friend,  delivered  a  beautiful  address,  followed  by  others  who  knew 
and  appreciated  his  many  manly  virtues. 

"  Little  mattered  how  he  died 

They  had  seen  him  stand  where  the  bloody  tide 

Of  battle  rolled  around  him  its  crimson  flood. 

They  had  seen  him  shed  his  own  life's  blood 

For  his  country's  sake.    Ah  they  knew  he  was  brave 

And  they  fired  a  salute  over  his  grave 

And  never  a  soldier  in  distress 

But  had  cause  his  leader's  name  to  bless. 

They  knew  he  was  kind,  and  many  a  tear 

Those  veterans  dropped  on  their  comrade's  bier 

And  when  the  shadows  had  longer  grown 

They  left  him  under  the  stars  alone: 

So  they  buried  him,  and  left  the  rest 

To  the  Great  Commander  who  knoweth  best." 

Captaiyi  Alvah  Sfotte  Skilfoti  died  July  27lh,  1887,  at  Monroeville, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  of  carbuncle  at  base  of  brain. 

Captain  Skilton  was  born  at  Ravenna,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  April 
12th,  1836.  He  enlisted  in  the  57th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1861,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  Company  I.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and 
subsequently  participated  in  the  battles  of  Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg, 
Mission  Ridge,  Resacca,  Kenesaw  mountain  and  Atlanta,  at  which 
latter  place  he  was  captured  during  the  battle  of  July  22d,  1864,  and 
held  in  confinement  successively  at  Camp  Oglethorpe,  Macon,  Ga., 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Ashville,  Saulsbury,  Castle  Thunder  and  Libby. 
He  was  liberated  April  2d,  1865,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month 
was  honorably  discharged.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Monroeville,  and  established  a  grain  and  commission  business,  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

He  was  Post  Commander  of  Asa  R.  Hillyer  Post,  G.  A.  R.;  Chair- 
man of  Huron  County  Soldiers'Relief  Commission,  a  Mason,  Knight 
Templar,  and  life-long  friend  of  his  old  companions  in  arms. 

Colonel  James  Tullis  died  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  September  13th,  1887. 

Colonel  Tullis  was  born  near  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  September  3d,  1833, 
and  a  year  after  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  West  Point,  Tip- 
pecanoe county,  where  he  remained  until  nineteen  years  of  age.  In 
1855  he  removed  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  was  employed  as  sales- 
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man  in  a  dry  goods  store  and  clerk  in  the  county  otRces  until  just  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  he  there  enlisted  in  Company  H,  3rd  Iowa,  in  which 
company  he  was  soon  commissioned  as  Lieutenant,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  at  Blue  Mills  and  Shiloh,  in  both  of  which  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  immediately  thereafter  promoted  to  Captain,  and  subsequently 
to  Major  of  his  regiment,  and  as  such  served  through  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  after  the  close  of  which  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Coionel.  After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  he  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Johnston,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  He  subsequently 
commanded  his  regiment  during  the  Red  River  campaign  under  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  was  again  wounded. 

During  the  war  he  married  Miss  Parmelia  Hort,  of  Lafayette,  the 
fruit  of  which  union  was  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
mother  followed  but  a  year  later. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  and  for  a  while 
conducted  a  shoe  store,  but  subsequently  entered  the  field  of  politics. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  in  1873  was  appointed  Railway 
Clerk,  in  1876  was  Alternative  Presidential  Elector,  in  1879  Presiden- 
tial Elector,  1882  Chairman  Republican  Central  Committee,  and  in 
fall  of  same  year  was  appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  subsequently  entered  upon  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  editor  of  the  Lafayette  Daily 
Courier. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Five  wounds  testify  to  his  bravery  in  the  twenty  or  more  battles  in 
whichjie  was  engaged. 

His,  tender  memory  of  his  loved  and  lost  wife  and  babe  during  the 
long  years  of  his  lonely  and  varied  career  is  most  beautiful.  Although 
there  were  no  blood  relatives  to  shed  a  tear  over  his  bier,  his  grave  and 
memory  will  be  green  when  others  more  ostentatious  will  be  forgotten. 
His  sword  and  his  infant  baby's  shoes — which  he  had  tenderly  pre- 
served— were  buried  with  him.  and  the  old  flag  Avhich  had  been  so 
often  bathed  with  his  blood  vvas  wrapped  around  his  coffin. 

Colonel  Theodore  Meuniayin  died  at  East  St.  Louis,  Ills.,  November 
23d,  1887. 

Colonel  Meumann  was  born  at  Grossglogan,  Germany,  in  1828; 
educated  at  Meuhlhausen,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  entered  the 
Prussian  army,  and  there  served  as  Lieutenant  for  about  two  years. 
In  1854  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  for  several  years  acted  as  in- 
structor in  the  family  of  Colonel  Fred.  Hecker,  in  St.  Clair  county, 
Illinois;  afterward  teller  in  the  Mutual  Savings'  Institute,  and  book- 
keeper for  Mayer  &  Brown,  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  recruited  a  company  for  the  3d  Missouri  Volunteers,  and  of 
this  regiment  he  afterward  became   Major,    Lieutenant-Colonel    and 
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Colonel,  and  with  it  served  until  tlie  expiration  of  its  term  of  service, 
after  which  he  was  tendered  and  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  the  15th 
Missouri  Veteran  Volunteers,  and  thus  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  his  return  he  was  elected  Cashier  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Bank,  which  responsible  position  he  filled  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
until  ill  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  business  cares. 

He  was  one  of  those  loyal  and  patriotic  Germans  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  protection  of  St.  Louis  and  the  retention  of  Missouri 
within  the  L^nion. 

General  Alexander  Chambers  died  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  January 
2d,  1888,  from  the  eft'ects  of  a  long  standing  asthmatic  affection. 

General  Chambers  was  born  in  Chattaraugus  county,  New  York,  in 
1833,  and  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
July  1st,  1849.  Graduating  July  1st,  1853,  he  was  first  assigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Columbus,  New  York,  and  then  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas. 

He  was  commissioned  2d  Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  the  5th  In- 
fantry, March  3d,  1855,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  New  Mexico 
and  Florida,  and  as  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  on  the  Utah  expedition. 

In  1859  he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy,  and  served  in  New 
Mexico  and  on  the  Navajo  expedition. 

May  7th,  1861,  he  was  made  Captain  of  the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry; 
was  twice  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  but  recovered  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  advance  on,  and  battle  of  Corinth.  He  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  luka,  where  by  his  bravery- 
he  won  his  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  participated  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  with  such  distinguished  gallantry  that  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  per- 
manent command  of  a  brigade;  but  Congress  failing  to  confirm  the 
appointment,  he,  in  April,  1SG4,  returned  to  his  equally  honorable  rank 
in  the  regular  army,  with  his  brevet  of  Brigadier-General  bestowed  for 
services  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  27th  Infantry  September  21st,  1866,  and 
made  Major  of  the  22d  Infantry  March  5th,  1867.  In  1869  he  was 
transferred  to  the  10th  Infantry,  and  afterwards  to  the  4th  Infantry. 

October  22d,  1876,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of 
the  21st  Infantry;  in  1877  Military  Attache  to  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion at  Constantinople,  and  in  1886  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
17th  Infantry,  which  he  retained  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  funeral  was  quite  imposing.  At  San  Antonio,  the  place  of  his 
death.  General  Stanley  caused  the  highest  military  honors  to  be  paid. 

The  casket  containing  the  body  was  covered  with  black  broad  cloth, 
relieved  by  black  satin  and  silver  ornaments,  and  resting  on  a  caission 
drawn  by  four  black  horses.  The  cortege  consisted  of  the  Colonel  and 
staff  of  the  19th  Infantry,  troops  L.,  G.  and  B.,  of  the  3d  Cavalry; 
Battery  F.,  of  the  3d  Artillery,  four  companies  of  the  16th  Infantry, 
and  General  Stanley  and  Department  Stafl:'. 
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The  remains  were  thus  escorted  to  the  cars,  and  taken  to  Owatonna, 
Minn,  where  the  final  funeral  services  were  preached,  and  all  tFiat  re- 
mained of  Alexander  Chambers,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Hill.  No  officer 
was  ever  more  loved  by  his  associates  for  his  dauntless  bravery,  kindlj' 
disposition  and  social  attributes. 

Colotiel  C.  W.  Moulton  died  at  the  Arno  House,  New  York  City, 
January  2J:th,  18SS,  of  paralysis. 

Colonel  Moulton  was  born  in  Cuyahoga  county,  O.,  December  16th, 
1830,  obtained  a  common  school  education  through  his  own  exertions, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  at  Toledo,  O.,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  Hon.  George  R.  Haynes,  of  that  city. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  accompanied  General  McClellan 
to  West  Virginia,  as  his  quartermaster,  and  afterwards  served  in  same 
capacity  with  Generals  Reynolds,  Pope  and  others.  During  1863—1, 
he  was  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  supervised  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  the  supplies  required  by  the  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman. 
Rosecrans  and  Thomas.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  again  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession — principally  in  the  United  States 
Court.  His  pre-eminent  legal  ability  gained  such  an  extensive  practice 
that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  remove  his  office  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  resided  for  the  past  five  years.  He  leaves  a  widow — 
a  sister  of  General  Sherman — and  four  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  his  old  homestead  at  Glendale,  and  from 
there  interred  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  near  Cin- 
cinnati. 

* 
Surgeon  A.  E.   Heighzvay  died  suddenly,  January  25th,  1888,  at  his 

residence  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Heighway  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  December  26th,  1820.  His 
father,  John  Heighway,  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  married  the  daughter 
of  General  Mercer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  it 
was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  After  receiving  a  common  school 
education  in  Cincinnati,  he  attended  the  Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
and  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1815. 

His  first  intention  was  to  enter  the  naval  service,  but  when  war  was 
declared  against  Mexico,  he  entered  the  army  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
the  1st  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers.  During  the  small -pox  epidemic 
in  the  army  in  1847,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Monterey, 
and,  after  that  disease  was  stamped  out,  was  assigned  to  the  General 
Hospital  at  Matamoras. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  studied  for  some  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Jefferson  College  in  Philadelphia.  He  after- 
wards accepted  a  proffered  berth  as  surgeon  on  a  steamer  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  made  monthly  trips 
to  the  tropics  for  nearly  two  years,  except  during  a  portion  of  the  sum- 


mer  of  1853,  when  he  volunteered  his  professional  services  during  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  at  New  Orleans. 

He  quit  the  sea  in  1854,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was  married 
to  Josephine  M.  Culbertson.  His  wife  died  August  6th,  ISGl,  leaving 
two  boys,  since  grown  to  manhood,  Dr.  A.  E.  Heighway,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
Sheridan  C.  Heighway,  both  worthy  sons  of  an  honored  sire. 

He  entered  the  Union  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  his 
eminent  medical  and  executive  ability  caused  his  assignment  to  the 
most  prominent  and  extensive  military  posts.  Possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care,  education  and  training  of  his 
two  motherless  boys,  his  constant  associates,  and  with  whom  he  greatly 
enjoyed  traveling.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
and  ever  welcome  members  of  our  Society. 

First  Lieutenant  Alartin  Beem  died  from  the  effects  of  a  pistol  shot 
at  Stanton,  Nebraska,  on  the  1st  of  May,  ISSS. 

Lieutenant  Beem  was  born  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 184:5,  but  soon  afterwards  his  parents  removed  to  Alton,  III., 
where  he  received  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education. 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  the  13th  Missouri  Infantry — 
afterwards  designated  the  22nd  Ohio,  commanded  by  our  late  comrade, 
Colonel  Crafts  J.  Wright, — and  with  this  regiment  participated  in  the 
campaign  against  Fort  Donaldson  and  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which 
latter  engagement  he  earned  his  Second  Lieutenant's  commission,  dated 
May  Sth,  1802,  and  three  months  later  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieu- 
tenancy, and  as  such  served  in  the  approach  to  and  battle  of  Corinth, 
but  resigned,  or  was  honorably  discharged  the  service  immediately 
thereafter,  October  21st,  1862. 

He  subsequently  visited  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico 
and  Montana,  but  with  what  purpose  or  object  we  are  not  advised. 
He  then  accepted  a  position  in  Washington  City  as  correspondent  and 
reporter,  and  while  thus  engaged  studied  law.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1868,  he  stumped  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the  Republi- 
can party.  In  1869,  he  entered  the  Union  College  of  Law  at  Chicago, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1870,  and  soon  thereafter  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1880,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  S.  Case,  of  Neenah,  Wis.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Chicago  Union  Veteran  Club,  a  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

He  was  of  a  peculiarly  nervous  temperament,  and  so  eccentric  as  to 
defy  any  correct  insight  into  his  personal  characteristics,  business  rela- 
tions, or  family  affairs.  We  can  only  leave  his  faults,  such  as  they  may 
have  been,  and  his  sorrows  and  troubles,  such  as  they  were,  in  the 
hands  of  Him  from  whom  no  secrets  are  ever  hid. 

Colonel  A.  H.  Markland  died  at  Washington  City  May  25th,  1S8S, 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Colonel  Markland  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Kentuckv,  and  passed 
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the  earlier  years  of  his  life  at  Maysville  and  Paducah,  but  finally  re- 
moved to  Washington  City  in  1849,  and  there  occupied  a  position  of 
trust  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  which  he  afterwards  resigned  for  more 
lucrative  legal  practice  before  the  Department. 

He  had  had  much  early  experience  in  Western  steamboat  service, 
and  when  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  began  its  movements  on  the 
Western  waters,  General  Grant  selected  Colonel  Markland  to  expedite 
the  movements  of  the  army  mails.  He  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  postal  affairs  while  in  Washington  City  and  took  hold 
of  his  new  work  with  energy  and  zeal.  While  he  reported  to  the 
Department  at  Washington,  he  also  had  full  military  authority  as  a 
member  of  General  Grant's  staff,  and,  under  the  great  power  of  such  a 
position,  he  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Post- Master  General  for 
army  mails.  To  his  creative  genius  and  remarkable  executive  ability 
we  were  indebted  for  that  system  which,  when  all  the  obstacles  are 
considered,  was  more  wonderful  in  its  certain  and  regular  operations 
than  the  railway  service  of  today. 

General  Grant  fully  appreciated  the  tremendous  power  for  good  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  kept  the  volunteer  soldier 
in  frequent  and  speedy  communication  with  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

Transportation  by  rail,  on  the  rivet  and  by  land,  and  the  forces  to 
guard  and  handle  his  precious  stores,  were  ever  at  his  call,  and  gave 
him  immediate  command  of  all  the  facilities  that  could  be  afforded 
within  the  army  lines.  So  perfect  was  the  system  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  have  letters  distributed  along  the  very  lines  of  battle,  and  even 
among  the  skirmishers. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  left  Atlanta  its  mails  were  turned 
eastward.  Before  Sherman's  point  of  reaching  the  coast  was  known 
to  the  public,  Colonel  Markland,  with  a  mail  that  taxed  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  great  steamship,  "  Fulton,"  was  on  his  way  down  the 
coast  from  New  York  to  meet  the  boys  who  were  marching  through 
Georgia.  His  mails  passed  up  the  Ogechee  river  to  King's  bridge,  and 
were  delivered  before  they  had  learned  of  the  fall  of  Fort  McAllister. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  represented  the  Post-office  Department 
in  several  important  departments,  bvit  much  needed  rest  soon  called  for 
his  retirement  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life. 

He  will  be  remembered  by  the  boys  as  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, great  physical  strength,  but  with  as  gentle  a  spirit  and  kindly 
disposed  heart  as  that  of  any  woman.  He  was  a  devoted  husband,  a 
true  friend,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  a  soldier  citizen  in  every  sense 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 
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President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

Colonel  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 
Major  L.  H.  Everts, 
Captain  Wells  W.  Leggett, 
Captain  John  O.  Pullen, 
General  R.  V.  Ankeny, 
Major  A.  H.  Fabrique, 
Colonel  Thos.  Reynolds, 
Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reece, 
Captain  C.  Reibsame, 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Gray, 
Captain  Chas.  A.  Steismeier. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L  M   Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  gave  notice  of  this  meeting  as 
below: 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  ) 
Cincinnati,  Juty  29,  18S9.       ) 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 
Comrades: — The   twenty-second  annual   reunion  of  the    Society   will   be 

held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  25  and  26, 

1889. 

The  annual  address   will   be  delivered  by  Colonel  James  F.  How,  of  St. 

Louis,  Missouri. 

All  arrangements  for  the  ineeting  will  be  entrusted  to  the  following 

LOC.\L    executive    COMMITTEE: 

General  A.  Hickenlooper,  Chairman. 
General  Wm.  II.  Baldwin,  Captain  E.  O.  Hurd, 

Colonel  C.  Cadle,  Dr.  A.  C.  Kemper, 

Captain  Robert  Coverdale,  Captain  W,  R.  McComas, 

Major  E.  V.  Cherry,  Colonel  A.  W.  McCormick. 

Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Colonel  F.  W.  Moore, 

Major  E.  C.  DaAves,  General  E.  F.  Noyes, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Captain  C.  A.  Partridge, 

Major  R.  H.  Fleming,  Colonel  M.  Rochester, 

General  R.  W.  Heale^-,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Thrall, 

General  Thos.  T.  Heath,  Colonel  Daniel  Weber, 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hartshorne,  Major  Jas.  S.  Wise, 

Captain  A.  H.  Mattox,  Secretary-,  Mitchell  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Which  will  giye  due  and  timely  notice  of  its  arrangements. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  with  credit  in  either  the  Army  or 
Department  of  the  Tennessee  are  entitled  to  membership,  and  are  earnestly 
requested  to  attend. 

Members  of  kindred  societies  are  cordially-  invited  to  participate.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  members  and  invited  guests  are  h\  resolution  of  the 
Society  entitled  to  seats  at  the  banquet. 

W.  T.  Sherm.\n, 

Preside7tt. 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording-  Secretary. 
A.  Hickenlooper,   Correspondi7ig  Secretary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Please  cause  this  notice  to  be  republished  in  \our  local  papers. 
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The  Local  Committee  issued  the  following  notice: 


HEADqj.  ARTERS    LoCAL    COMMITTEE 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cincinnati,   Augtcst  30,  1889. 


The  Societ3'  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  hold  its  twenty -second 
reunion  in  Cincinnati,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  25th  and  26th, 
1889,  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  following  Local  Committees: 

executive  committee. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper,  Chairman. 
General  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Colonel  C.  Cadle,  Jr., 

Colonel  E.  C.  Dawes,  Major  R.  H.  Fleming, 

General  Thomas  T.  Heath,  Major  Wm.  R.  McComas, 

General  F.  W.  Moore,  Captain  C.  A.  Partridge, 

Colonel  Daniel  Weber,  Major  E.  V.  Cherry, 

Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

General  R.  W.  Healey,  Dr.  A.  C.  Kemper, 

Colonel  A.  W.  McCormick,  Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Thrall,  Major  Jas.  S.  Wise, 

Captain  A.  H.  Mattox,  Secretary,  Mitchell  Building. 

LOYAL    legion. 

Major  R.  H.  Fleming,  Chairman. 
Lieutenant  F.  G.  Cross,  Captain  G.  R.  Monteith, 

Captain  G.  E.  Currie,  Captain  J.  S.  Patterson, 

Captain  Robert  Hunter. 

G.  A.  r. 
General  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 
Captain  J.  L.  Gaul,  Major  E.  R.  Hawthorne, 

Captain  G.  A.  Thayer,  Captain  J.  C.  Michie, 

Major  H.  P.  Lloyd,  Ensign  W.  C.  Herron, 

OHIO  national  guard. 
General  F.  W.  Moore,  Chairman. 
Colonel  C.  B.  Hunt,  Lieutenant  E.  ].  Lukens, 

Dr.  A.  L.  Carrick,  Colonel  AL  L.  Hawkins, 

Captain  E.  H.  Lovell. 

INVITATIONS. 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit,  Chairman. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Major  L.  M.  Ilosea, 

General  E.  F.  Noyes. 

B.VNQLET. 

Colonel  C.  Cadle.  Chairman. 
Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Captain  J.  C.  Michie, 

Captain  W.  E.  Crane,  Captain  J.  W.  Wilshire, 
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Colonel  E.  C.  Dawes,  Chairman. 
Colonel  M.  Rochester,  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Isham, 

Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Major  Wm.  R.  McComas. 


FLOWERS. 


Colonel  Daniel  Weber,  Chairman. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Ajers,  Dr.  A.  M.  Brown, 

Captain  John  B.  Childs,  Captain  A.  R.  Robinson. 


Captain  A.  H.  Mattox,  Chairman. 
Captain  A.  R.  Foote,  Major  W.  D.  Bickham, 

Colonel  M.  L.  Hawkins,  Colonel  C.  D.  Bailey. 

PRINTING. 

Captain  C.  A.  Partridge.  Chairman. 
Colonel  J.  W.  Frazee,  Colonel  M.  B.  Ewing, 

Captain  J.  W.  Gano. 

qj-IARTERS. 

Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Chairman. 
Captain  G.  W.  Cavett,  Major  W.  O.  Smith, 

Dr.  J.  Thrush. 

RECEPTION. 

Colonel  A.  W.  McCormick,  Chairman. 
Captain  Robert  Hunter,  Major  Y.  B.  James, 

Comp.  H.  D.  Emerson,  Captain  J.  C.  Michie, 

Major  H.  P.  Lloyd,  Dr.  O.  Evarts, 

Comp.  W.  R.  Warwick,  Colonel  J.  L.  Foley. 

FINANCE. 

Major  E.  V.  Cherry,  Chairman. 
Major  J.  M.  Finch,  Captain  J.  G.  Taylor, 

Colonel  J.  L.  Foley,  Major  J.  V.  Guthrie, 

Captain  W.  E.  Brachman,  Captain  J.  M.  Blair. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

General  R.  W.  Heale}',  Chairman. 
Captain  N.  R.  Warwick,  Captain  F.  W.  Fee, 

Captain  W.  B.  Shattuck,  Comp.  Ambrose  White. 

BADGES. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Thrall,  Chairman. 
^Lijor  Wm.  R.  McComas,  Captain  W.  C.  Johnson, 

Captain  R.  B.  Wilson,  Colonel  Jas.  M.  Locke. 
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HALLS. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper,  Chairman. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox,  Captain  Wm.  P.  Wiltsee, 

Lieutenant  Wm.  E.  Kuhn,  Colonel  A.  M.  Van  Dyke. 

DECORATION. 

Major  Wm.  R.  McComas,  Chairman. 
Major  Frank  B.  James,  Ensign  A.  L.  Wasson, 

Major  F.  Wallace,  Colonel  J.  M.  Locke, 

Captain  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Captain  E.  R.  Monfort. 

MUSIC. 

General  Thomas  T.  Heath,  Chairman. 
Captain  H.  G.  Stoms,  Colonel  Max.  Mosler, 

Major  Wm.  R.  Lowe,  ALijor  J.  L.  Pearson. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Kemper,  Chairman. 
Lieutenant  F.  W.  Brown,  Captain  George  S.  Crawford, 

Major  George  B.  Fox,  Dr.  George  E.  Jones. 

PROGRAMME. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  at  the  Burnet  House,  where  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  members;  but  should  any 
desire  other  accommodations.  Major  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Qiiarters,  will,  upon  being  notified  by  letter,  make  any  desired  pro- 
vision for  visiting  members. 

The  business  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  College  Hall — within 
two  squares  of  the  hotel — on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  commenc- 
ing promptly  at  10  o'clock. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  Mrs.  Hickenlooper  will  gi\e 
a  reception  at  her  residence,  No.  116  Dayton  street,  to  General  Sherman  and 
daughter,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Society  and  accompanying  ladies  are 
invited. 

Wednesday  evening.  The  public  reception  and  delivery  of  the  annual 
address  by  General  James  F.  How,  at  the  Music  Hall. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  escorted  \>y  the  First  Regiment  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Sons  of  Veterans  and  Loyal 
lyCgion,  will  march  from  the  Burnet  House  to  the  Music  Hall.  Carriages 
will  be  provided,  and  reserved  seats  secured,  for  visiting  ladies. 

Thursday  forenoon.     Business  meeting  at  College  Hall. 

Thursday  afternoon,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  the  Ohio  Commandery,  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  will  give  a  reception  to  the  Society,  at  their 
rooms,  No.  59  West  Fourth  street,  and  the  ladies,  under  escort  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  will  be  invited  to  visit  the  Zoo  Gardens. 

Thursday  evening.  Banquet  at  Burnet  House.  Tickets,  five  dollars  per 
plate.     Members'  wives  and  daughters  are  invited  to  participate. 
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The  Transportation  Committee  has  perfected  arrangements  with  the  Cen- 
tral Traffic  Association,  the  Trunk  Line  Association  and  Western  States  As- 
sociation, whicli  embraces  all  Northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
by  which  members  can  obtain  transportation  at  one  and  one-third  the  usual 
rates.  But  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  such  reduction,  members  must,  upon 
paying  full  rate  at  starting  point,  obtain  from  the  agent  selling  such  ticket 
a  certificate  to  this  effect.  These  blank  certificates  have  been  furnished  to 
agents  by  their  respective  roads. 

Such  certificates,  when  countersigned  hy  Ambrose  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  Societ}'  A.  T.,  and  presented  to  the  ticket  agent 
at  Cincinnati,  will  entitle  the  holder  to  reti.irn  ticket  over  same  road  at  one- 
third  regular  rates. 

In  order  that  proper  provision  ma}^  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
guests,  it  is  deemed  important  that  you  advise  us,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  whether  you  will,  or  will  not,  favor  us  with  your  presence. 

And  if  you  will,  whether  you  will  be  accompanied  hy  ladies,  and  if  so,  how 
many?     Enclosed  please  find  postal  card  upon  which  to  make  reply. 

A.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Chairman. 
A.  n.  Mattox,  Secretary, 

Mitchell  Building. 
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Society  of  tbe  Army  of  tl^e  Tennessee. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


College  Hall, 
CiNCiNNATL  September  25,  1889. 

The  Society  marched  from  Headquarters  to  College  Hall  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  with  the  following  remarks: 

It  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  must  be  to  you  all,  my  old  com- 
rades, that  so  many  of  us  are  spared  to  meet  here  in  Cincinnati 
to-day.  I  can  look  into  your  faces  and  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  who 
really  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  us;  there  is  an  electric  current  between  us  of 
kindly  good  feehng,  of  mutual  self-respect;  so  that  between  us,  the 
commander  and  the  commanded,  and  all  intermediate  grades,  there 
is,  as  there  always  was,  that  love  and  respect  on  which  all  good 
governments  must  be  founded. 

Now,  my  friends,  before  we  proceed  to  business,  I  want  to 
recall  to  your  attention  the  very  first  object  of  our  Society;  it  was 
formed  in  Raleigh,  and  every  one  signed  first,  I  think,  has  been 
gathered  to  the  great  camping  ground  beyond;  but  what  they 
then  said,  we  must  venerate  and  respect  and  be  guided  by.  I  will 
read  to  you  the  very  first  article  of  our  constitution: 

"The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep  alive  and  pre- 
serve that  kindly  and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  army  during  its  career  in  the  service,  and 
which  has  given  it  such  harmony  of  action,  and  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  its  glorious  achievements  in  our  country's  cause. 

"The  fame  and  glory  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  this  army. 
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who  have  fallen  either  on  the  held  of  battle,  or  in  their  line  of 
duty,  shall  be  a  sacred  trust  to  this  Society,  which  shall  cause 
proper  memorials  of  their  services  to  be  collected  and  jDreserved, 
and  thus  transmit  their  names  with  honor  to  posterity. 

"The  families  of  all  such  officers  who  shall  be  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances will  have  a  claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Society, 
and  will  be  relieved  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members 
whenever  brought  to  their  attention.  In  like  manner,  the  fame 
and  suffering  families  of  those  officers  who  may  hereafter  be 
stricken  down  by  death  shall  be  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  their 
survivors.'' 

I  again  cordially  greet  you,  my  comrades,  in  meeting  together 
in  this  goodly  city  of  Cincinnati  in  health  and  strength.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  our  business  according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of 
our  Society. 

The  first  m  order,  will  be  the  reports  of  our  officers.  The 
Secretary  should  read  the  journal  of  our  prevous  meeting. 

Inasmuch,  gentlemen,  as  that  is  in  print  and  in  your  hands  as 
reported,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
will  proceed  to  the  next  business  in  order,  which  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees.  The  first  has  usually  been  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  on  time  and  place  of  our  next  meeting. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  motion  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  time  and 
place  to  hold  our  next  meeting  be  dispensed  with,  because  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  from  Chicago  desire  that  the  Society  shall 
meet  there  next  summer,  in  the  month  of  June,  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Societv,  by  correspondence  with  the 
local  committee;  because,  in  one  of  the  finest  parks  of  Chicago, 
Lincoln  Park,  we  are  to  miveil  next  summer,  the  monument  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  I  am  sure  that  the  warm  spot,  and  a  large  one 
it  is,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  every  American  soldier,  for  that 
greatest  of  American  soldiers,  will  induce  vou  all  to  fall  in  \vith 
this  motion. 

General  Grier: — On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  St.  Louis, 
I  wished  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  next  year;  but  after  listening  to  the  motion  of 
Colonel  Jacobson,  I  will,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  St. 
Louis,  second  his  motion,  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Chicago. 

General    Chetlain: — I    saw    General    Strona:    vesterdav    after- 
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noon,  who  is  unable  to  be  here,  and  he  desired  me  to  say  when 
this  matter  came  up  that  the  equCv^trian  statue  of  General  Grant 
will  probably  be  unveiled  some  time  between  the  first  of  June  and 
possibly  as  late  as  the  first  of  October.  The  cast  has  been  sent  to 
the  foundry  in  the  east  somewhere,  where  it  will  be  prepared  and 
set  up  during  next  spring  or  early  summer;  so  that  the  time  is 
open;  left  with  the  President;  some  time  between  the  first  of  June 
and  early  fall. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Jacobson  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
Chicago  designated  as  the  place  to  hold  our  next  meeting,  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President,  so  as  to  be  co-incident  with 
the  unveiling  of  the  General  Grant  statue. 

The  President: — The  next  meeting,  gentlemen,  will  therefore 
be  in  Chicago,  and  will  be  announced  in  good  and  suflicient  time, 
as  soon  as  the  committee  having  charge  of  that  monument  reports 
the  day  and  hour  of  its  unveiling.  They  will  understand  of  course 
the  importance  of  having  it  exact,  because  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee generally  gets  there  on  time.  [Applause.] 

The  next  committee  is  the  committee  to  select  the  orator  for 
our  next  meeting.  I  will  say  that  we  are  committed  to  that;  that 
General  Hickenlooper,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  delegated  for  the 
express  purpose.  Therefore,  if  anybody  will  move  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules — 

General  Hickenlooper: — If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words,  I  must  respectfully  decline  that  honor  for  the  reason  that 
the  meeting  at  Chicago  will  be  national  in  its  character,  and  I  feel 
very  decidedly  that  the  Chicago  committee  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  orator;  and  as  a  little  piece  of  personal  advice, 
would  suggest  that  they  select  for  such  an  occasion,  a  little  bigger 
gun.    [Laughter.] 

General  Chetlain: — Mr.  President,  one  moment;  as  to  the 
matter  of  our  meeting;  it  will  be  a  meeting  like  any  other;  we  will 
have  our  annual  address,  as  I  understand,  and  then  there  will  be 
an  address  at  the  monument  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling.  There 
will  be  the  annual  address  to  the  Society  as  usual,  but  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  is  another  matter;  entirely  separate.  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  will  all  agree  that  we  will  have  magnifi- 
cent work  on  the  skn'mish  line  on  such  an  occasion  as  that, 
[Laughter.] 

General    Hickenlooper: — Gentlemen,    if   you    will    permit    me, 
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and  I  think  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  position;  I  think  vou 
had  better  leave  that  to  the  local  committee  in  connection  with  the 
other.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  judicious  and  more 
proper,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  make  a  motion  to  that 
effect;  that  the  selection  of  orator  for  our  next  meeting  be  left  to 
the  local  committee  at  Chicago. 

General  Stockton. — As  one  of  the  commissioners,  I  would 
state  that  General  Chetlain  is  correct,  and  the  address  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
having  General  Hickenlooper  to  be  our  orator. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — We  will  go  on  just  as  we  please  in  our 
arrangements  at  Chicago,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  not  listen  to 
General  Hickenlooper.   [Laughter.] 

General  Hickenlooper: — Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  not  even 
listen  to  me,  I  will  feel  more  competent —  [Laughter.] 

General  Noble: — We  all  recollect  one  year  ago.  General  Hicken- 
looper was  selected  for  the  orator  for  this  occasion,  he  begged  off 
because  they  had  heard  him  speak  here  in  Cincinnati  before,  and 
so  he  was  made  alternate;  but  we  all  understand  and  we  all  expect 
and  all  hope  and  all  vote  that  he  will  fill  that  place  next  year. 

The  President: — I  remember  that  discussion  last  year  and  it 
was  quoted  that  a  man  may  not  be  a  prophet  in  his  own  country-; 
and  the  inference  I  drew  was  that  General  Hickenlooper  was 
holding  himself  in  reserve  for  this  very  occasion.  Although  he 
ma}'  not  be  a  prophet  in  Cincinnati,  he  certainly  will  be  a  profit 
in  Chicago.  The  motion,  as  I  understand  it  now,  is  that  the  selec- 
tion of  orator  for  the  Society  be  also  left  to  that  local  committee. 
The  trouble  about  that  is  we  don't  know  it  until  the  last  moment. 
To  that  committee  is  given  to  name  the  time  and  place  which  we 
have  heretofore  left  to  the  Society  to  vote  on.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  to  that  same  committee,  the  local  committee  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  selection  of  orator  —  is  there  a  citizen's 
committee? 

Colonel  Jacobson: — There  will  Ik'  a  citizen's  committee  as  well. 

General  Noble: — I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  name  General 
Hickenlooper  as  the  orator  on  that  occasion,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  committee.     Carried. 

General    Chetlain: — And   as  the   rules   are   suspended,    I   move 
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that  as  alternate,  in  case  General  Hickenlooper  is  prevented  from 
attending.  General  Smith  D.  Atkins  be  selected. 

Major  McCauley: — Mr.  President,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  order, 
I  move  that  the  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Society  for  the  present  officers. 

General  Dodge: — Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  that  is 
out  of  our  usual  course  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee 
would  be  better. 

The  President: — The  rules  were  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  a  motion  out  of  our  general  course.  General  Dodge 
moves  that  we  recur  to  our  general  course,  w^hich  is  to  leave  this 
matter  of  the  election  of  officers  to  the  committee  to  nominate  for 
us,  for  our  final  action  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  lost  and  the  following  names  selected  by  the 
Society  as  the  committee  on  nomination  of  officers: 

General  Dodge,  General  Chetlain,  Major  Towne,  General  Fisk 
and  General  Fuller. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  regular  reports,  the  first  in 
order  being  that  of  the  Recording  Secretary.  He  presented  his 
report  as  follows: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  September  24,  1889. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Preside7it: 
I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  since  making  my  last  report,   I  have  received 
from  members  of  the  Society  an  aggregate  of  $502.00  on  account  of  fees  and 
dues,  and  it  should  be  assigned  as  follows: 

For  the  Permanent  Fund, $  82.00 

For  the  Genera!  Fund, 420.00 

It  has  been  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  duly  receipted 
for.  The  record  of  your  last  annual  meeting  has  been  compiled  and  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  as  usual. 

Very  respectfully. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Recording  Secretary. 
It  was  accepted. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

SOCIKTY    OF    THE    ArMY    OF    THE    TENNESSEE,     J 

Treasurer's  Office,  v 

Cincinnati,   October  24.  1SS9.   ) 

I  respectful!}'  submit  the  following  report: 

At  the  last  report,  there  was  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $11,500.00  of  Govern- 
ment Bonds  and  $450.42  in  cash. 

It  has  since  received  from  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretarj', 
$82.00,  and  from  interest  on  bonds  $4G0.00.  Total  receipts  since  last  report, 
$542.00.     Aggregate  cash  in  this  fund  $992.42. 

There  has  been  no  expenditure  from  this  fund,  but  $166.35  was  transferred 
from  it  to  the  General  Fund  to  make  complete  payment  for  printing  the  report 
of  the  last  meeting. 

There  remains  in  this  fund  $11,500  of  Government  Bonds  and  $826.07  cash. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  General  Fund  at  the  last  report.  It  has  received 
since  the  last  report,  from  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary',  $420, 
and  from  General  A.  Hickenlooper,  Corresponding  Secretary,  proceeds  of 
sales  of  consolidated  annual  reports,  $22.50.  There  has  also  been  transferred 
to  it  from  the  Permanent  Fund  $166.35,  making  aggregate  cash  in  the  fund 
$608.85. 

The  expenditure  has  been  payment  to  Genei'al  A.  Hickenlooper  for  expense 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  office  for  printing  circulars  and  for  envel- 
opes, postage  for  the  years  1S84,  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888,  $101.85,  and  for 
wrappers  and  twine  for  consolidated  reports  $4.00,  and  for  express,  boxes,  etc., 
to  and  from  Chicago  in  1885,  $30;  total,  $135.85. 

Paid  for  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  $41.60. 

Paid  Safe  Deposit  Company  for  keeping  the  bonds  one  year,  $6.90. 

Paid  F.  W.  Freeman  for  receipt  book,  $4.50,  and  for  printing  the  report  of 
the  last  meeting,  $420. 

Total  expenditure,  $608.85,  leaving  nothing  in  this  fund. 

As  before,  I  have  made  a  special  deposit  of  the  bonds  in  tne  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  keeping  the  receipt  in  my  box.  As  the  treasurer  should  be  of  the 
same  city  Avith  the  secretaries,  and  I  have  moved  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Sandusky,  this  will  be  my  last  report. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 

Colonel  McCrory: — As  I  understand  it,  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
winding  up  of  that  report,  something  about  the  selection  of  some 
other  person  for  treasurer.  If  that  is  embodied,  I  recommend 
that  that  be  rubbed  out.  If  it  is  not  true,  I  move  that  the  report 
be  received  and  adopted. 

General  Noble: — I  hope  that  it  will  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  President: — General  Force's  reports  have  always  been 
found  so  admirably  correct  that  they  have  never  been  referred; 
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not  within  my  memory.  The  motion  liefore  us  is  that  the  report 
be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President: — The  next  report  in  order  will  be  that  of  our 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  September  25,  1889. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Teufiessee  : 

Gentlemen: — As  Corresponding  Secretary,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
preparation  and  transmittal  of  the  usual  preliminary'  notifications  of  this 
meeting. 

Communications  to  the  following  named  members  have  been  returned 
undelivered,  indicating  a  change  of  address  of  which  the  Recording  Secretary, 
who  keeps  the  record,  has  not  been  advised: 

Dr.  N.  Bostwick,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

General  J.  D.  Bingham,  Washington  City. 

J.  W.  Blair,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  M.  M.  Bane,  Spokane  Falls. 

General  D.  E.  Coon,  Washington  City. 

General  G.  W.  Clarke,  Des  Moines. 

Lieutenant  D.  Clough,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Captain  C.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Fouts,  Carrollton,  O. 

Captain  H.J.  Gleason,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Captain  T.  H.  Griffin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Major  George  B.  Hogan,  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  G.  A.  Henry,  Chippawa  Falls. 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hunting,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Captain  W.  H.  B.  Hoyt,  Chicago,,  Ills. 

Lieutenant  I.  W.  Hilt,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

General  Ed.  Hatch,  Ft.  McKinney. 

Colonel  O.  D.  Kinsman,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Major  A.  L.  Ogg,  Greenville,  Ind. 

Major  H.  O'Conner,  Muscatine. 

Captain  F.  C.  Nichols,  Washington  City. 

Major  J.  L.  Pearson,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Colonel  B.  H.  Peterson,  New  Orleans,  La. 

General  R.  N.  Pearson,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Captain  M.  Revold,  Greenville,  Ind. 

Major  J.J.  Safely,  Washington  City. 

General  T.  W.  Sanford,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colonel  O.  Stewart,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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General  Robert  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 

Major  R.  M.  Thompson,  Washington. 

Major  P.  Welsh,  Cincinnati,  O. 
I  also  officiallj-  advise  you  of  the  death,  and  submit  biographical  sketches, 
of  the  following  named  members: 

Dr.  John  B.  Bowen,  East  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  December  11,  ISSS. 
Lieutenant  J.  J.  Boreland,  Chicago,  Ills.,  September  23,  1888. 
Colonel  B.  Hancock,  Chicago,  Ills.,  May  15,  1887. 
General  C.  E.  Lippencott,  Qiiincj',  Ills.,  September  23,  1888. 
Colonel  Frond  Lynch,  Cleveland,  O.,  February  27,  1889. 
General  J.  A.  Potter,  Painsville,  O.,  April  21,  1888. 
Captain  G.  W.  Porter,  Hamilton,  Kas.,  December  28,  1888. 
Captain  W.  T.  Prunty,  Olney,  Ills.,  July  12,  1889. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Reeves,  East  Towas,  Mich.,  May  16,  1888. 
General  W.  W.  Sanford,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26,  1882. 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  letters  received  from  invited 
gviests  and  absent  members. 

And  also  to  make  the  following  report  in  reference  to  the  "  Logan  Monu- 
ment Fund: " 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  September  6,  1888: 

'•Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
are  requested  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  erecting  an  equestrian  statue  to  General  John  A.  Logan  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  notify  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  this  action,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  subscrip- 
tions turn  the  same  over  to  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  having  in  charge  the  erection  of  said  equestrian  statue." 

I  have  the   honor  to  report  the   receipt  of  subscriptions   of  three   ($3.00) 
dollars  from  each  of  the  following  named  members  of  the  Society: 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Adams,  Colonel  G.  D.  Munson, 

Lieutenant  F.  S.  Allen,  Major  F.  P.  Muhlenburg, 

General  S.  D.  Atkins,  Major  F.  C.  Nichols, 

Colonel  Wm.  Aver}',  General  J.  W.  Noble, 

Captain  E.  L.  Baker,  Colonel  H.  S.  Noble, 

Major  S.  E.  Barrett,  General  E.  F.  Noyes, 

Colonel  J.  W.  Barnes,  Captain  C.  O.  Pattier, 

Colonel  Wm.  L.  Barnum,  Captain  C.  A.  Partridge, 

Captain  A.  Barto,  Captain  F.  W.  Pelton, 

Major  J.  B.  Bell,  Major  A.  A.  Perkins, 

Captain  E.  Blakeslee,  Captain  G.  A.  Pierce, 

Lieutenant  M.  W.  Barland,  Captain  J.  Pitzman, 

Lieutenant  J.  Brambach,  Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Colonel  George  E.  Bryant,  Captain  G.  W.  Porter, 

General  R.  P.  Buckland,  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Putney, 
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Captain  Wm.  S.  Burns, 
Colonel  C.  Cadle,  Jr., 
Captain  R.  W.  Campbell, 
Colonel  Nelson  Cole, 
Captain  J.  B.  Colton, 
Captain  George  W.  Colby, 
Captain  B.  F.  Darling, 
General  G.  M.  Dodge, 
Major  E.  C.  Dawes, 
General  A.  C.  Ducat, 
Major  L.  H.  Everts, 
Captain  J.  W.  Evenden, 
Lieutenant  F.  P.  Fisher, 
Dr.  George  F.  French, 
General  John  W.  Fuller, 
Lieutenant  A.  G.  Gault, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Gibbon, 
Captain  D.  H.  Gile, 
Lieutenant  C.  Gladding, 
Dr.  C.  Goodbrake, 
Colonel  F.  D.  Grant, 
General  W.  Q^Gresham, 
General  S.  Hamilton, 
Lieutenant  A.  J.  Harding, 
General  R.  W.  Healey, 
Colonel  D.  B.  Henderson, 
Major  P.  M.  Hitchcock, 
Major  Charles  Hipp, 
Captain  H.  Hoge, 
Captain  E.  O.  Hurd, 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Colonel  E.  Jonas, 
Captain  L.  Keller, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg, 
Captain  L.  E.  Lambert, 
Colonel  W.J.  Landrum, 
Captain  C.  E.  Lanstrum, 
Lieutenant  S.  W.  Letton, 
Colonel  J.  M.  Loomis, 
General  John  McArthur, 
^L1jor  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
Captain  W.  McCrory, 
General  John  McNulta, 
Lieutenant  M.  F.  Madigan, 
General  W.  R.  Marshall, 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Mead, 

Lieutenant  J 


Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reese, 
General  Thomas  Reynolds, 
Captain  C.  Riebsame, 
Captain  L.  H.  Roots, 
General  L.  F.  Ross, 
Captam  L  P.Rumsey, 
General  J.  N.  Rusk, 
General  J.  B.  Sanborn, 
Captain  George  Schuster, 
Captain  John  Schenk, 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Scribner, 
.    Colonel  A.  J.  Seay, 
Colonel  W.  T.  Shaw, 
Major  Hoyt  Sherman, 
General  J.  E.  Smith, 
Major  C.  H.  Smith, 
Colonel  Milo  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Z.  S.  Spaulding, 
Captain  Alex.  Smith, 
Dr.  James  Spiegelhelter, 
General  J.  W.  Sprague, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Staples, 
Captain  C.  Steismeier, 
Lieutenant  L.  Stilwell. 
Major  G.  R.  Steele, 
Captain  A.  S.  Stewart, 
Captain  W.  H.  Stewart, 
General  W.  E.  Strong, 
Captain  S.  S.  Tnpp, 
Colonel  G.  L.  Taggart, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Thrall, 
Captain  G.  W.  Sylvia. 
Colonel  A.  M.  Tucker, 
Lieutenant  B.  W.  Underwood, 
Colonel  Wm.  F.  Vilas, 
Colonel  Wm.  M.  Vogleson, 
Major  Wm.  E.  Ware, 
General  Willard  Warner, 
Captain  V.  Warner, 
Colonel  Dan.  Weber, 
Captain  W.  S.  Williams, 
Major  T.  P.  Wilson, 
General  J.  H.  Wilson, 
Lieutenant  F.  C.  Wilson, 
General  J.  G.  Wilson, 
General  E.  F.  Winslow. 
C.  Worley, 
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And  from  General  W.  T.  Sherman  $53.00,  General  M.  F.  Force  $23.00.  Gen- 
eral Max  Woodhull  $25.00,  General  C.  B.  Fisk  and  wife  $6.00,  Captain  F.  H. 
Magdenburg  $10.00,  and  $5.00  from  each  of  the  following  named  comrades: 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Gray,  General  John  D.  Stevenson,  General  John  W.Turner 
and  Colonel  J.  M.  Dresser,  inaking  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  six  ($500.00) 
dollars,  for  which  find  check  accompanying,  drawn  to  order  of  "Committee 
on  Logan  Statue." 

Very  respectfully, 

A.    HiCKEXLOOPER, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
TELEGRAMS. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  September  26,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickexlooper: 

In  the  fraternal  spirit  which  governed  us  all  during  our  ser\  ice  more  than 
twenty -six  years  ago,  remember  me  to  those  of  the  old  corps  that  abide  with 
3'ou  to-day. 

JoHX  V.  Lewis, 
AdJHta7it  and  A.  ^.  M. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  September  26,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.     May  you  have  a  glorious 
reunion. 

A.  T.  R.  Arxdt. 

Maf'or. 


New  York  City.  September  25,  1889. 

General  Belkx'ap: 

God  bless  everj-  one  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  honors  the  occasion 

by  his  presence. 

Ad.  W.\re, 

4th  Division.  17th  A.  C. 


LETTERS. 


Rhixecliff,  N.  J.,  September  4,  1889. 
Gentlemen: — I  regret  very  much  that  previous  engagements  will  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  25th  and  26th  instant. 

Faithfully  yours, 

L.  P.  Morton. 
To  THE  Committee  ox  Invitations. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  August  SO,  1SS9. 
Hon.  L.  Markbreit, 
Cincinnati,  O.: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  September. 


I  am,  with  highest  respect, 


Yours, 

George  F.  Hoar. 


Baxgor.  Me.,  September  15,  1889. 
L.  Markbreit,  Esq., 

Chair  matt  Committee  on  Invitations : 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty- 
second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati, 
September  25th  and  26th,  and  I  should  greatly  enjoy  meeting  with  the  survivors 
of  that  illustrious  army  if  it  were  possible.  My  regrets  are  sincere  that  I  can- 
not avail  of  the  privilege,  and  I  hope  that  the  reunion  ma}'  be  full  of  enjoy- 
ment to  those  who  have  deserved  so  well  of  their  countrj'. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.   A.   BOITELLE. 


HiDsox,  Wis.,  September  13,  1889. 
L.  Markbreit,  Esq^. 

Chairman  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  invitation  to  attend  the 
twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th,  1889.  It  came  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  would  have  been  earlier  acknowledged  but  for  my  illness. 

I  gratefull>-  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation,  and  would  be  most 
happy  to  be  able  to  accept  it,  but  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible.    I  trust  your  reunion  mav  be  in  ever}-  way  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

John  C.  Spooxer. 


BuRLixGTOX,  Vt.,  August  31,  1889. 
Gextlemex: — I  have  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  tw-enty-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  25th  prox.,  and 
much  regret  that  it  is  impracticable  for  me  to  accept.  I  am  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  brilliant  record  of  that  army  and  I  hope  never  to  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  its  great  services  for  libert^'  and  union. 

With  every  felicitation  to  }ou  and  }our  associates,  I  am. 
Very  trul}-  yours, 

Geo.  F.   Edmuxds. 
L.  Markbreit  axd  others,  EsqRs., 

Committee,  etc., etc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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New  York  City,  August 29,  1889. 
Gentlemex: — I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  the  twenty-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  would  give  me 
pleasure — a  patriotic  pleasure — to  see  the  veterans  of  the  civil  conflict  in 
assembly  in  my  native  state,  but  other  engagements  forbid,  and  I  am  reluct- 
antly compelled,  with  thanks  for  remembering  me,  to  decline. 

With  regards,  etc., 

S.  S.  Cox. 
Messrs.  M.\rkbreit,  Noyes,  Daytox  and  Hosea, 

Committee  on  Invitations. 


Millard  Hotel,  ) 

Omaha,  Neb.,  September  3,  1889.   \ 
Mr.  L.  Markbreit. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitations.  Cincin7iati,  O. : 
De.\r  Sir: — I  thank  you  verj' heartily  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Societ}'  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  regret  exceedingly  that  other  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  being 
with  you  on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Truly  yours, 

Chas.  F.  M.\nderson. 


Beaver,  Pa.,  September  3,  1889. 
L.  M.vrkbreit,  Esq.. 

Chainnan.  etc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  card  of 

invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  to 

be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th,  and  regret  exceedingly 

my  engagements  are  such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present. 

Yours  trulv, 

M.  S.  Qlay. 


Navy  Department,  \ 

Office  of  the  Secretary        > 

Washington,  September  3,  1889.    \ 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  cordial 
invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Societ\'  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  should  like  very  much  to  be  present,  but  regret  my  official 
engagements  are  such  as  will  prevent. 

\'erv  trulv  yours, 

B.  F.  Tracy. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 

Blreau  of  Pensions,  |- 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  4,  1889.    ) 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Invitation  Committee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
My  Dear  Colonel: — For  the  kindness  of  the  remembrance  embodied  in 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second   reimion  of  the  survivors  of  the 
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Armj  of  Tennessee,  I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  vay  heart.  As  thev  were 
fearless  in  the  olden  time  in  the  line  of  battle,  I  know  they  will  be  fearless  at 
the  banquet;  and  I  have  met  enough  of  them  in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  to 
be  fully  confident  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  make  up  for 
the  short  comings  of  the  olden  time  in  the  commissaries'  departments. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  meet  once  more  all  of  them  that  I  have  ever  met  in 
the  past,  and  should  be,  just  about  now,  delighted  to  meet  any  whom  I  have 
never  met  before,  in  order  that  they  may  have  ocular  demonstration  that  my 
cranium  is  not  covered  with  horns. 

You  can  say  to  them  for  me  that,  personally  or  officially,  I  am  with  them, 
of  them,  for  them. 

Very  trulA'  yours, 

James  Tanner. 


HEADqUARTERS    ArMY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    \ 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  30,  1889.  \ 

Mr.  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairjiian  Comviittee  on  Imntations  Societv  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Ciiicinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty- 
second  reunion  of  the   Society-  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati, 
September  25th  and  26th,  for  which  you  will  please  accept  my  thanks. 

I  regret  very  much  that  engagements  of  an  official  nature  will  prevent  me 
from  attending. 

Vei"y  truh'  yours, 

J.    M.    SCHOFIELD, 

Major-  General. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Augttst  29,  1889. 
Gentlemen  : — It  is  a  great  regret  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  whose  companionship  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  spend  some  interesting  weeks   at   Chattanooga  and    Missionary 
Ridge. 

Rheumatism  makes   travel  painful   at  my  age,  and    I   must  content   myself 
Vvith  wishing  to  my  friends  a  happy  and  successful  meeting. 

I  saw  them  do  what  their  covmtry  can  never  forget  and  never  fully  repaj'. 
With  cordial  friendship,  I  remain. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

M.  C.  Meigs, 
Quartermaster -General  U.  S.  A. 
Retired  Major -General. 


W.\r  Department, 
Surgeon-General's  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  29,  1889. 

Gentlemen: — Many    thanks    for  your   invitation    to   be   present   at   the 
twenty -second  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  25th  and  26th 
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prox.    I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  with  pleasing  anticipations 
and  hope  to  be  there. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Moore, 
Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army. 
Committee  on  Invitations. 


War  Department,  \ 

Office  of  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,    v 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  6,  1889.  ) 

Gentlemen: — Acknowledging  with  thanks  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 
the  twenty -second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th,  1889,  I  sincerely  regret 
my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  society  meeting  this  year. 

With  kind  regards  to  my  old  friends  and  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Macfeely. 
Commissary -Ge^ieral  Subsistence, 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army. 
Committee  on  Invitation, 

Society  of  the  Ar?ny  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Inspector-General's  Office,       ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  U,  1889.  \ 

L.  Markbreit,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitations: 
Dear  Sir: — Owing  to  my  absence  on  an  extended  tour  of  the  posts  in  the 
northwest,  your  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  25th  ult.,  has  just  been  received.     I  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend. 
Please  accept  thanks  and  believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
Brigadier-Getieral  and  Itispector-Geficral,  U.  S.  Army. 


War  Department.  \ 

Paymaster-General's  Office,        [■ 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  2,  1889.    ) 

Mr.  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Committee  on   InTitatiotis,  Society  Army  of  the    Tennessee, 
Cincittnati,  O.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  invitation  to  attend  the 
twenty-second   reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the 
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25th  inst.,  and  regret  that  my  engagements  will  not  permit  me   to   be  present 

on  that  occasion. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Rochester. 

Paymaster -General  U.  S.  Arvix. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  31,  1889. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

CJiair»iafi,  etc.,  etc.: 
Dear  Sir: — The  kind  invitation  of  your  committee  to  attend   the   twenty- 
second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  Cincinnati, 
September  25th  and  26th,  is  received,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  my   duties  in 
Washington  at  that  time  will  prevent  my  acceptance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Lincoln  Casey, 
Brigadier -General,  Chief  of  Eitgineers.  U.  S.  Ariny. 


Jamestown,  R,  I.,  September  11,  1889. 
L.  Markbreit, 

Chairtnan  Committee  on  Invitations,  Society  of  the  Artny  of  the  Te7i- 
nessee,  Cinci^tnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  kind  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  September  25th  and  26th,  and  deeply  regret  that 
the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  accept.  With  sincere  regrets 
that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  and  w  ishing  you  a 
most  pleasant  reunion,  believe  me, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

David  D.  Porter, 
Admiral  U.  S.  Nazy. 


"The  Anchorage,"  ) 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  September  12,  1889.  \ 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit: — With  many  regrets,  I  have  to  decline  your 
most  flattering  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  am  called  away  on  important  duty,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  many  brave  and  gallant  spirits  that  will  assemble 
upon  that  occasion. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  find  the  army  and  navy — in  peace  as  in 
war  —  one  to  join  hands,  and  of  course,  hearts.  'Tis  from  the  results  of 
these  reunions  that  the  young  mea  and  women  of  the  country  will  imbibe  a 
loyal  and  generous  sentiment,  and  a  love  of  country  and  flag. 

Again  thanking  you  for  this  compliment  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  am. 

Loyally  and  truly  yours, 

Jas.  E.  Jouett, 
Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy, 
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CooPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1SS9. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetmessee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation  for  the  twenty- 
second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

You  will  please  believe  me  honored  by  the  courtesy,  and  regretingly  I  state 
my  inability  to  be  present  at  your  reunion. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  L.  Braixe. 
Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy. 


Navy  Department,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  S,  18S9.   \ 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairtnari  Invitation    Committee,   Society  of  the  Army  of  the    Ten- 
nessee : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  to  thank  your  committee  verv  heartilv  for  its 
courtesy  in  sending  me  an  invitation  to  your  next  reunion.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during  the  war,  as  I  had  a  command  (the 
"  Benton  "  )  in  Admiral  Porter's  squadron.  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  renew  the  pleasant  acquaintances  which  I  then  made,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  owing  to  pressing  duties,  I  am  obliged  to  decline.  When 
you  are  pledging  each  other,  probably  with  "commissary,"'  I  will  be  with  you 
in  spirit,  and  cheerfully  respond,  "  Here!  " 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jas.  a.  Green, 
Commodore  U.  S.  Navy. 


Navy  Yard.  / 

Mare  Island,  September  4,  1S89.  f 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 
Citicinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  leave  my  command  long  enough 
to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  which  you  have  so 
kindly  invited  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  Benham. 
Commodore  U.  S.  N. 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  3,  1S89. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairma7i  Committee: 
Colonel: — I  very  much  regret  that  other  engageinents  will  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  25th  and  26th 
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inst.     I  am  always  glad  to  be  invited,  and  attended  whenever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

Thanking;  \  <ui  and  \()ur  committee  for  kindly  remembering  me,  I  remain. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Lucirs  Fairchild. 


Spiegel  Grove.  | 

Fremont,  O.,  August  29,  1889.   f 

Gentlemen; — I  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  my  acceptance  of  vour 
invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  next  month. 

With  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely, 

Rutherford  B.  H.wes. 
Colonel   Markbreit, 

Chairma7i. 
G.  A.  NoYES,  Colonel  Dayton,  Major   Hose  a. 


HEADqUARTERS    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    MiSSOLRI,    \_ 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  August  29,  1889.       \ 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitations  Society  Army  of  the  Teu7iessee: 
Dear  Sir: — Thank  you  very  much  for  the  invitation  to  the  twent\-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

I  regret  that  engagements,  which  take  me  into  the  field  at  the  date  of  \our 
reunion,  will  prevent  my  attendance. 

Very  respectfully-,  \our  obedient  servant, 

W.  Merritt. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Secretary's  Department, 

Boston,  August  30,  1889. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  for  which 
I  desire  to  express  most  hearty  thanks.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  must  be  in 
this  city  upon  the  26th  prox.,  and  therefore  cannot  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
thus  accorded.  The  disappointment  is  aggraA-ated  hy  the  fact  that  I  am  to 
leave  here  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  and  shall  pass  through  Cincinnati  on 
m}'  way  South  on  the  following  evening.  Instead  of  a  banquet,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  "cold  vittles  "  for  me  in  your  city,  and  I  shall  be  denied  even  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  departure  of  the  last  weary  veteran. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  B.  Peirce. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Covimittee  on  Invitations. 
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State  of  Minnesota,  Executive  Department,  ) 
St.  Paul,  September  2,  1S89.  \ 

Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Committee  07i  Ijivitation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  receipt  of  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  25th    and    26th    days  of  the  present 
month. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  other  engagements  already  entered  into 
will  prevent  m}'  acceptance.  I  trust  this  reunion  may  be  as  successful,  and  as 
fruitful  in  good  results,  as  have  its  predecessors. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  R.  Merriam. 

Governor. 


Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.,  September  22,  1889. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Committee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dear  Colonel: — In  acknowledging  the  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  to  tell  the  survivors  of  the  grand  old  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  all  about  the  last  campaign,  from  which  I  have  just  returned. 
It  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Robinson,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Nebraska,  where,  at  Camp  George  Crook,  the  largest  number  of  regular 
troops  that  have  come  together  since  the  Rebellion  have  been  in  camp  for  the 
past  month  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  present  generation  an  idea  of  how- 
to  save  the  country,  in  case  it  should  be  endangered  in  their  day. 

The  camp  was  necessarily  only  a  partial  success,  for  blank  cartridges  do  not 
excite  the  same  sensations  that  loaded  ones  would,  or  yield  the  same  instruc- 
tion; and  the  picket  post  loses  its  principal  interest  when  you  have  to  imagine 
that  the  enemy  is  opposite.  We  had,  however,  a  number  of  things  that  were 
quite  realistic.  I  think  the  beans  and  bacon  and  hard  tack  had  much  the 
flavor  it  had  in  the  war,  the  camp-fires  burned  about  the  same  way,  and  were 
quite  as  grateful  in  their  warmth,  for  the  men  shivered  o\'er  them  and  chased 
the  smoke  in  the  same  old  fashion  that  we  were  wont  to  do  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  tents  were  there,  brighter  and  cleaner  than  I  remember 
them  in  the  war,  but  the  effect  of  an  army  in  camp  was  there,  sufficiently 
vivid  to  require  no  aid  from  those  who  served  in  the  war  to  recognize  the 
tented  field.  It  was  a  very  good  spectacular  representation  of  the  scenes  of 
the  war,  for  the  exercises  were  those  of  the  days  of  muzzle  loaders,  and  gave 
some  idea  of  how  Ave  conducted  the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  and  this  was  the 
limit  of  its  usefulness,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  the  methods  of 
the  next  war.  I  wish  the  veterans  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee  could  have 
seen  Camp  George  Crook  onl}-  for  the  sake  of  the  memories  it  would  have 
revived,  and  then  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  good  in  the  camp, 
to  my  mind,  than  has  been  the  case.     It  is  3'our  example  of  patriotism  and 
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endurance  that  the  coming  soldier  must  imitate,  for  they  will  serve  as  exam- 
ples for  all  the  generations  of  the  Nation's  defenders  for  all  time  to  come.  It 
is  only  the  means  and  the  manner  that  we  must  vary  to  repel  the  improved 
methods  that  the  Nation's  enemies  will  certainly  avail  themselves  of.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  sentiment  to  ofTer  you  on  this  occasion  than  to 
remind  you  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you  to  inspire  the  coming  genera- 
tions with  your  patroitism  alone;  they  must  also  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  pace  with  the  art  of  war  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  good  government.  Let  your  efforts,  in  time  of 
peace,  thus  be  directed  to  the  preparation  for  war,  and  you  will  thus  more 
certainly  save  your  descendants  from  the  ordeal  to  which  you  were  sub- 
jected, and  through  which  thej'  may  not  come  out  as  grandly  as  you  have 
done. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  30U,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  successful  and 
happy  reunion,  and  live  to  enjoy  many  more  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

Yours  fraternally, 

August  V.  Kaut, 
Colonel  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army. 


New   Ha  vex,  Co^sys.,  September  20,  1889. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  3'our  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Arm_y  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.,  but  I  regret  that  the  condition 
of  my  health  forbids  me  to  accept  it. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  H.  Terry. 


Portland,  Oregon,  September  6,  1SS9. 
Colonel  L.  AIarkbreit, 

Chairman  Committee  oh  I?iz>itatiofis.  Cincinftati,  Ohio: 
De..\r  Sir: — Receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second 
reunion  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee  is  herebj'  acknowledged.  I  regret 
very  much  that  distance  and  business  prevents  me  from  accepting  the  same. 
I  will  extend  my  ver}'  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Society,  and  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Order. 

Yours  ver}'  truly, 

B.  B.  Tuttle. 


Headqi^arters  Department  of  the  Columbia,  ) 

Vj\ncouver  Barracks,  W.  T..  September  4,  1889.   ) 

Gentlemen: — I  regret  that  long  distance  and  the  lack  of  time  will  prevent 
my  acceptance  of  your  cordial  invitation  of  the  14th  ult.,  to  be  present  at  the 
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twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Arm}-  of  the  Tennessee,  in  Cincinnati,  on  the 
25th  inst. 

With  my  wishes  for  a  pleasant  time,  as  usual,  I  am. 
Very  truh'  \oiirs, 

John  Gibbon. 


Zanesville,   O.,   September  I4,  1889. 
Committee  on  Invitation, 
Army  of  the  Tef/nessec: 
Gentlemen: — I  have  delayed  answering  your  polite  invitation  to  attend  the 
reunion  of  the  Arm^'-of  the  Tennessee,  September  25th  and  26th,  1889,  hoping 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  that  occa- 
sion, but  I  regret  now  to  say  that  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  S.  Granger, 
Brex'et  Major -General  U.  S.  Arm  v. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,   September  .5,  1889. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  very  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  twent^'-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.,  and  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  present. 

Very  trulj-,  3'our  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  H.  Ruger, 
Briiradier-Ge7ieral  U.  S.  Armv. 


Treasury  Department,  ) 

Register's  Office,  v 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug-ust  29,  1889.   ) 
L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman,  etc.,  Cinci7inati,  O.: 
Mv  Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  for  yourself  and  the  others  of  the  commit- 
tee my  sincere  thanks  for  j'our  invitation  to  attend  tiie  twenty-second  reunion 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  which  I  was  about 
to  call  my  native  city,  but  from  which  I  am  restrained  by  the  reflection  that 
I  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  within  eleven  miles  of  the  county  seat. 

The  fact  that  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  jour  Society 
would  make  it  all  the  greater  pleasure  for  me  to  attend;  but,  having  arranged 
to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cinnberland, 
on  September  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  I  regret  to  say  that  official  and  personal 
duties  compel  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  the  comrades  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

With  most  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  all  partici- 
pants, I  reinain. 

Fraternally  yours, 

W.  S.  Rosecrans. 
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Keene,  N.  H.,  September  S,  1SS9. 
Gentlemen': — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour  kind 
invitation  to  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the 
25th  and  26th  inst.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept,  and  I  should 
do  so  if  it  were  possible,  but  distance  and  other  engagements  forbid.  With 
sincere  regrets,  and  thanks  for  vour  kind  remembrance,  I  am, 

^^ery  truly  \ours, 

S.  G.  Griffix. 

To    Colonel   L.   Markbreit,  General   E.  F.  Noyes,  Colonel   L.  M. 
Dayton,  Major  L.  M.  Hosea, 
Cotn7nitfee. 


HEADqUx\RTERS   DEPARTMENT  OF    TeXAS,  } 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  September  10,  1S89.\ 
L.  Markbreit,  Esq_.. 

Cl/airmaii  Committee  on  Ittvitatiofis,  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Dear  Sir: — It  would  be  to  me  a  great  treat  to  join  }'ou  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  25th  inst.,  but  distance,  nearly  three  days  tra\el,  forbids  it.  Myself  a 
member  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Corinth,  luka,  and  on  the  march  to 
Holly  Springs;  I  well  remember  the  reunion  we  had  at  Stevenson  just  before 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  I  wish  you  just  such  good  luck  with  knife, 
fork  and  goblet,  as  you  had  with  bullet,  shell  and  bayonet,  when  the  armies 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  held  their  reunion  on  Missionar}-  Ridge. 

Very  respectfuUv, 

D.  S.  Stanley, 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army. 


To  Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman,  et  als.,  Committee  on  Invitations: 
I  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  yowc  kind  in- 
vitation to  join  in  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on  September  25th  and  26th  prox. 

I  would  like  to  share  in  the  "  Forty  Rounds  "  with  you  that  you  have  in 
store  for  the  companions  who  will  be  the  recipients  of  your  hospitality  on 
that  occasion. 

Trusting  that  you  will  not  fail  to  include  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  your 
salute,  and  wishing  you  a  happy  gathering,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  B.  Merrill 


U.  S.  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  August  SO,  1889. 

Dear  Colonel: — Please   accept  mv   thanks   for  your  kind  invitation   to 
attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee. 
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I  do  not  think  it  Avill  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion, 
but,  as  an  old  Army  of  the  Cumberland  man.  you  have  mv  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  time. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Ansox  (i.  McCooK. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chair  in  an,  etc. 


WiNTERSET,  Iowa,  September  5,  1SS9. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairma7i,  Citici?i7iati : 
Dear  Sir: — With  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to 
me  to  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
at  your  city,  September  25th  and  26th. 

I  thank  you  for  this  courtesy  and  the  honor  to  me  it  carries  with  it. 
I  sincerely  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  with  you.  Though  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  I  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  from  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  until  the  close  of  the  war,  that  I 
feel  toward  those  of  your  Society  the  kinship  of  truest  comradeship.  Our 
army  gave  you  Sherman,  you  sent  us  Rosecrans;  McPherson  was  yours, 
Thomas  was  ours.  From  your  ranks  Grant  developed  into  the  Nation's  hero. 
From  our  ranks  Sheridan  developed  into  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  con- 
stellation and  became  the  Nation's  idol.  Then  again  Cincinnati  loyalty  and 
generosity  during  the  war  alone  would  induce  me  to  come,  could  I  get  away. 

Verv  respectfully, 

Eli   Wilkin. 


Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  September  4,  1S89. 
My  Dear  Markbreit: — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation  to  the 
twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure   than  to  be  with  m^'   Cincinnati  friends    on    that  festive 
occasion,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  be  present. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  J.  O'Connell, 
Captain  1st  U.  S.  Infatitry. 


Sandusky,  O.,  September  7,  1S89. 
L.  Markbreit, 
Chairman : 
Gentlemen: — Please  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation 
to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  this  month. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform  you  that  the  condition 
of  my  health  absolutely  forbids  my  acceptance.  I  can  hardly  express  my 
sorrow  that  I  am  thus  denied  the  deep  satisfaction  of  meeting  so  many  oi   my 
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old  comrades  and  of  taking  part, in  the  meeting  of  an  army  society  to  wliich  I 
am  attached  by  such  strong  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit  if  I  can  not  be  in  person,  and  shall  only  ask  that  you  cherish 
the  same  affection  for  me  that  fills  my  heart  for  you.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  meeting  may  be  as  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as 
a  most  ardent  member  of  the  Society  could  wish. 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend  and  comrade, 

JoHX  Pope. 


New  York,  September  4,  1889. 

L.  Markbreit,  EsQ;, 

Chairman,  Cificiiinati,  O.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. Absence  from  New  York  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgment, 
and  I  regret  that  accumulated  duties  will  prevent  my  being  present.  Wishing 
you  all  joy  in  the  renewal  of  associations  which  forever  grow  in  interest  and 
value,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wager  Swayxe. 


Chicago,  September  1,  1889. 

CoLoxEL  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  of  Committee  Ofi  Invitati07is : 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  twenty-second   reunion  of  the  Society  of   the 
Army    of   the    Tennessee,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  D.  V.  I  expect  to  attend. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jxo.  E.  Smith, 

U.  S.  Arfny. 


UxiONViLLE,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1889. 

L.  Markbreit,  Esc^. 

Chairmati,  etc.,  etc. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  and  26th  i'nst.  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  join  you  on  the  occasion,  but  the  state  of  my  health 
will  prevent  me.  With  many  thanks  for  the  kindness  that  prompted  the  in- 
vitation, I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  great  respect, 

T.  W.  Sweexy. 
Brigadier -General  U.  S.  Army, 
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Executive  Department,     \ 
Office  of  the  Governor,    v 
Columbus,  O.,  August  2,  1889.   ) 
Hon.  a.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincin  n  a  ti.  Oh  to  : 
My  Dear  General: — I  write  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  jour  letter  of  the 
1st  Inst.     It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  Music  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of    September  25th,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  be  with  you   at  the  banquet,  the 
evening  of  the  26th.     My  other  engagements  are  ver}'  numerous,  as  you  will 
understand,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  be  with  you  both  evenings. 
Many  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  with  which  you  have  honored  me. 
Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

J.  B.  Foraker. 


i! 


Post  Office, 
Office  of  the  Postmaster, 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  S,  1889. 
Hon.  a.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspotidi7ig  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Sir: — Your  kind  invitation  to  the  twenty-second  annual  reunion  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  September  next,  received.  I  regret  that 
other  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  joining  you  and  our  comrades  in 
participating  in  the  festivities  which  will  take  place  on  that  occasion.  I  beg 
to  be  kindly  remembered  to  the  members  present,  and  remain  as  ever, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Corse. 


P.  S. — Please  send  me  the  amount  of  mv  dues. 


,\ 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1889. 
Mr.  a.  Hickenlooper, 

Chairman,  etc.,  Cincififiati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: — I  acknowledge  with  much  pleasure  the  receipt 
of  your  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th.  It 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet  and  greet  my  old  comrades  once  more  at  this 
meeting,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  arrange  my  duties  accordingly. 

Faithfullv  vours, 

J.  M.  Rusk. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 
Washington,  August  3.  1889.      | 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Te7tfiessee,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: 
Comrade: — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
twentv-second  annual  reiMiion  ol  our  Society  at  Cincinnati  on  September  25th 
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and  26th  next.  I  still  cherish  with  great  love  the  memories  and  ties  of  our 
association,  and  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  pleased  to  join  in  this  last  round- 
about convention  of  our  members.  I  will  be  present,  if  possible,  and  I  may 
be  West  'at  the  time  designated;  but,  whether  present  or  absent,  I  shall  join 
3'ou  all  in  the  "bitter-sweet  memories"  of  the  day. 

Sincerely  ^'ours, 

JoHX   W.  Noble. 


Chicago,  August  13,  1889. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspondi7ig  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Mv  Dear  General  Hickenlooper: — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of 
29th  ult.,  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  be  present  if  I  can. 

I  am  sure  that  I  must  be  indebted  to  the  Society  for  dues,  because  it  seems 
to  me  a  long  while  since  I  paid  anything  in  that  direction.  Will  \ou  do  me 
the  favor  to  have  the  proper  officer  send  me  a  memorandum  of  my  obligations, 
and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  remit  to  him  promptly'.  It  is  a  matter  that 
men  who  are  crowded  with  business  are  apt  to  overlook  unless  the}'  get  a  bill, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  the  file  to  be  paid,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  ha\e  had  any 
bill  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  that  time  has  treated  _vou  kindly,  my  dear  General.  It  seems  long 
since  our  meetings  early  in  the  war,  at  Corinth,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
first  knowing  you,  and  at  the  same  time  admiring  you.  We  lost  official  sight 
of  each  other  after  the  Corinth  battle,  when  I  went  to  the  Armv  of  the  Cum- 
berland with  General  Rosecrans,  but  I  never  forgot  you,  nor  the  old  comrades 
whom  I  knew  ciuring  those  stirring  daj's  in  and  about  Corinth.  Please 
remember  me  kindly  to  Colonel  Dayton,  Frank  Jones,  et  al. 
Yours,  very  respectfully  and  truly, 

Arthur  C.  Ducat, 
Late  Lieutenant-  Colonel  12th  Illinois  Infantry. 
Inspector-General  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


Waterloo,  Iowa,  September  7,  1889. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
My  Dear  General: — Your  circular  letter  advising  as  to  the  meeting  of 
our  Society,  at  Cincinnati,  is  duly  at  hand.  Thanks.  I  fear,  however,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  this  _year.  Our  brigade  (Crocker's)  society's 
meeting  is  at  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  18th  and  19th,  and  I  cannot  attend  both 
anniversaries.  Pray  excuse  me  to  our  President  and  the  Society,  and  kindly 
express  my  sincere  regrets  that  I  cannot  come. 
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I  enclose  one  dollar  to  pay  my  annual  dues,  which  please  hand  Colonel 
Dayton,  as  I  suppose  he  is  the  proper  officer. 
With  sincere  fraternal  and  personal  regards, 
Very  trul_\-  ^ours, 

B.  R.  Shermax, 
Late  Caftaiti  13th  Tozva  Infantry  Volunteers. 


HeADC^  ARTERS    DISTRICT    OF    NeW    MeXICO,  ) 

In  Camp,  )- 

Near  P^ort  Wixgate,  N.  M.,  September  17,  1889.    ) 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Ci?ictnnati : 
Dear  General: — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
twenty-second  annual  reunion. 

It  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  meet  with  the  Society  in  Cincin- 
nati, a  city  of  which  I  have  been  denied  inore  than  a  passing  glimpse.  But 
I  am,  and  will  be,  in  the  field  at  the  old  work  of  instructing  officers  and 
soldiers  for  ser\ice. 

With  the  kindest  regards  to  the  members,  and  the  especial  respects  of  Mrs. 
Carr  and  myself  to  Mrs.  Hickenlooper,  and  regrets  that  we  cannot  share  in 
her  hospitality,  I  am.  General, 

Most  trulj'  yours, 

Eugene  A.  Carr. 
P.  S. — Regards  to  General  How.     We  wish  him  luck. 


Madison,   Wis.,  September  5,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincitinatt\  Ohio: 
My  Dear  General: — When  your  favor  of  the  IGth  ultimo  reached  here 
I  was  absent  from  home,  and  but  for  that  would  ha\'e  sooner  replied. 

My  son-in-law,  Colonel  Scribner,  who  is  also  a  member  of  our  Society,  is 
dangerously  ill  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Until  there  is  a  change  in  his  situa- 
tion I  cannot  definitely  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  I  can  be  with  \ou  on  the 
25th  and  26th  inst. 

Tri.d\'  and  sincerely  \'Ours, 

Thomas  Reynolds. 


Chicago,  September  20,  1889. 
My   Dear   Hickenlooper: — I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the 
coming  reunion  at  Cincinnati.     You  always  treat  the  Society  so  kindly,  that 
I  know  I  miss  a  great  deal  in  not  coming,  but  I  can't  be  there  this  time,  owing 
to  circumstances  beyond  my  control. 

Kindly  remember  me  to  any  who  may  inquii-e. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  H.  Gile. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  9,  18S9. 
Dear  Colonel  Dayton: — I  thank  your  committee  for  its  courteous  invi- 
tation to  be  present  at  the  twenty -second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  2r)th  and  26th  inst. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  it,  as  I  cannot  be 
absent  from  home  at  the  time.     My  recollections  of  previous  meetings  with 
the  Society  make  it  ver>'  hard  for  me  to  reach  this  conclusion. 
Please  remember  me  most  cordially  to  my  friends  present. 
With  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Augur. 


Sauk  Centre,  Septetnber  3,  18S9. 
Dear   CAPTAiN:^It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  write  you  that  I  cannot  be 
present  at  the  reunion  this  year,  but  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  attend  every 
year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  B.\rto. 


I  do  not  think  any  one  from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  can  go  to  Cincinnati. 

Geo.  E.  Bryant. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  4,  1889. 
Dear  Sir  and  Companion: — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the   Societ}'  of  the    Army   of  the  Tennessee,  at   Cincinnati,  this 
month. 

Yours, 

Lieutenant  A.J.  Baker. 


Racine,  Wis.,  September  5,  1889. 
Dear    Captain: — I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the   So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  year. 

Yours  trulv, 
^  Edward  L.  Baker. 


Carbondale,  Ills.,  September  10,  1889. 
Dear  Sir:— I  do  not  expect  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  to  be   held   25th 
and  26th  inst. 

Respectfull3',  etc., 

D.  H.  Brush. 


Leadville,  Colo.,  September  9,  1889. 
Dear  Captain  : — My  business  will   not   permit  me  to  join  you   in   the 
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twenty -second  reunion.     Used  up  my  summer  vacation  at  Milwaukee  meeting 
with  the  surviving  members  of  my  regiment.     What  a  time  we  had. 

Yours  ever, 

A.  V.  BOHN. 


Philadelphia,  September  3,  1889. 
Captain: — I   regret  greatly  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,     Will  you  kindly  request  that  my  bill  of  dues  may 
be  forwarded  me  for  payment,  and  I  will  remit  amount. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Brinton, 
Late  Sergeant  U .  S.  Vols. 


Boston,  September  19,  1889. 
A.  C.  Mattox, 

Cincinnati  : 
My  Dear  Captain: — With  regret  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  this  year's  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 
your  city.  I  am  obliged  to  say  at  the  last  moment  that  business  of  great  im- 
portance requires  ray  presence  on  the  25th  and  26th  in  this  city.  However, 
I  shall  hope  to  the  last  moment  that  it  will  yet  be  possible  for  ine  to  be  with 
you.     God  bless,  3'ou  my  dear  boy. 

Please  present  my  kind  greetings  to  Hickenlooper.  Dawes  and  Dayton,  and 
all  my  old  comrades. — Hovj! 

Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Bell. 
Mv  address  will  be  Toledo,  O.,  as  formerly. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  17,  1889. 
With  sincere  regret,  I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion  at  your 
city,  September  25th  and  26th. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  C.  Coleman. 


Bellefontaine,   O.,  Septetnber  3,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  year. 

Yours  very  trul}', 

Lieutenant  J.  Q^  A.  Campbell. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark..  September  2,  1889. 

Gentlemen: — Owing  to  ill-health,  (much  to  my  regret),  I  find  I  shall  be 

unable  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 

Tennessee. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Colby. 
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Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  September  11,  1889. 
Captaix  a.  H.  Mattox, 

Secretary  Executive  Coinniittce,  Mitchell  Building-,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  25th  inst. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 


U.  S.  Post  Office.  \ 

Peoria,  III.,  September  11,  1889.  \ 

Dear  Comrade: — I  am  afraid  business  engagements  will  prevent  me  from 
meeting  with  you  this  time.  I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  know  you  will  have  a 
good  time. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  M.  Campbell. 


Sax  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  7,  1889. 
Captain   A.  H.  Mattox, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Captain: — I  can't  come.     I  am  sorr3^     I  would  come  one  thousand 
n-iiles  to  mingle  with  the  boys  once  again,  but  must  draw  the  line  there,  and 
can't  come  three  thousand  miles.     I  don't  expect  to  attend  another  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  I  propose  to  wear  their  badge 
on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.,  and  shall  wear  it  on  such  occasion  whenever  it  may 
occur  yearly,  wherever  I  may  be.     I  shall  be  there  in  my  thoughts,  and  hope 
to  get  full  reports  in  the  papers  of  your  meetings  and  banquet. 

Yours  trul}', 

T.  J.  Cochrane. 


Spokane  Falls,   Wash.,  September  7,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  Sir: — Am  azv fully  sorr\-  I  can't  be  with  you  this  vear.  Judicial 
duties  prevent.  Give  my  love  to  General  Sherman,  Daytonand  all  the  old 
boys. 

Yours  as  ever, 

W.  H.  Calkins. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1889. 
Circumstances  are  such  as  to  prevent  my  being  present.     I  regret  it  exceed- 
ingly.   I  know  the  occasion  will  be  a  pleasant  one.    Tell  Secretarv  of  Society, 
my  P.  O.  address  is  Laurel,  Md. 

Yours,  etc., 

Wm.  p.  Davis. 
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301  Spring  Street,  ) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  September  9,  1S89.  ) 
Your  programme,  etc.,  addressed  to  me  at  Veteran,  has  just  reached  me 
here.     It  Avill  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  with  you  in  person,   but  will  be  in 
spirit.     We  know  you.  will  have  a  good  time. 

Truly  yours, 

G.  W.  Emersox, 


Philadelphia,  Septefnber  21,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  O.  ■• 
Dear  General: — I  would  make  any   reasonable  sacrifice   to   be   able   to 
meet  the  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  25th 
inst.,  in  your  city,  but  there  are  duties  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man  can    not 
well    set  them  aside,  and   mine  are  of  this  class.     I  ask  to  be  remembered 
to  our  beloved  President.     His  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  sterling  integrity 
as  a  soldier  and  citizen,  have  been  monumental   in  their  influence  over  the 
survivors  of  his  grand  old  army,  and  the  stamp  and  impress  of  his  character 
will  be  fixed,  not  only  upon  the  hearts  of  the  veterans  who  reverence  him,  but 
of  the  generations  to  follow  them.     With  many  regrets  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you,  I  remain, 

Sincerelv  vours, 

L.  H.  Everts. 


La  Moille,  Ill.s.,  September  2,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — Circumstances  beyond  my  control  prevents  my  attending  the 
reunion  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.,  and  have  so  written  our  Treasurer. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  15.  Frarv. 


Newport,  R.  I.,  August  31,  1889. 
Dear  Colonel: — I  thank  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  most 
heartily  for  inviting  me  to  its  twenty-second  reunion,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati 
on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  1SS9,  and  sincerely  regret  that  sickness 
in  my  family  prevents  me  from  accepting.  Wishing  the  Society  a  full  at- 
tendance and  a  happy  meeting, 

I  am  sincerely, 

James  B.  Fry, 

U.  S.  Army. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton  and  Committee  on  Invitations. 


Headc^arters  Depart.vient  Arizona.         ) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  8,  1889.  f 

Dear    Sir: — I   regret  that  my  official  duties  will    prevent  my   accepting 
3'our  kind  in\  itation  to  attend  the  coming  reunion  of  the  Arm\    of  the   Ten- 
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nessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.  Trusting  that  the  meeting 
will  prove  every  way  satisfactory  and  successful,  with  kind  regards  to  all,  I 
remain. 

Truly  yours, 

B.  H.  Grierson, 
Colonel  10th  Cavalry,  Brevet  Major -General  U.  S.  Army. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox. 


Chariton,  Iowa,  September  2,  1889. 
Dear  Hickenlooper: — I  very  greatlj'  regret  that  it  will   be  impossible 
for  me  to  meet  with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati. 
But  hoping  it  may  be  one  of  our  old  time  glorious  reunions,  I  am. 

Yours  always, 

Wm.  H.  Gibbon. 


Chicago,  September  20,  1889. 
My  Dear  Captain: — I  find  at  the  last  moment  that  I  cannot  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  of  our  Society  at  Cincinnati.  I  regret 
it  the  more  for  I  know  of  yore  what  good  things  are  in  store  for  those  who 
can  attend  at  Cincinnati.  Judging  by  the  program  sent  me,  _you  are  laying 
3'ourselves  out  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  former  efforts.  I  am  with  you  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  body. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  H.  GiLE. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  Cincinnati. 


Chicago,  September  23,  1889. 
My  Dear  General: — I  have  just  returned  from  the  Rocky  mountains, 
where  I  spent  three  weeks  hunting  and  fishing,  and  find  your  kind  letter  of 
September  3rd.  I  am  pressed  on  all  sides  by  counsel  to  take  up  their  cases, 
and  fear  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meeting  of  our  Society 
at  Cincinnati  this  week.  I  regret  this  all  the  more  because  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  last  reunion. 

With  afifectionate  greetings  to  my  old  comrades. 
Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Qi  Gresham. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Red  Oak,  Iowa,  September  9,  1889. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend. 

John  Hayes, 
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Phelax  Black,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  September  6,  1SS9. 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the   twenty- 
second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Hawkins, 

U.  S.  Ajfny. 


North  Conway,  N.  H.,  September  6,  1S89. 
My  Dear  Captain: — Commend  me  to  the  members  of  the  Societ}-  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.     I  regret  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  you. 
Yours  in  F.  C.  and  L., 

Schuyler  Hamilton, 
Major -Getieral  of  Volunteers,  U.  S.  A. 


Dear  Comrade: — The  fall  campaign  will  prevent  my  coming,  much  to  my 
regret. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  B.  Henderson. 


Bl'Nker  Hill,  III.,  September  16,  1889. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox: 

My  Dear  Comrade: — I  find  at  a  late  moment  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  reunion.  I  regret  this  exceed- 
ingly, the  more  because  I  judge  from  the  papers  that  our  grand  old  President 
will  perhaps  take  no  active  participation  hereafter.  All  honor  to  him,  now 
and  during  all  time. 

Very  truly, 

F.  Y.  Hedley, 
Late  Brevet- Captain  U.  S.  V., 
Adjtitaiit  32nd  Illinois  Infantry, 
A.  A.  A.  G.  2nd  Brigade,  4th  Div  .,  17th  A.  C. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.,  September  9,  1889. 
Colonel  L.  Markbreit, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Inx'itations  Society  Artny  of  the  Tentiessee, 
Cincififiati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: — Your  invitation,  of  date  August  14th,  this 
morning  at  hand.  It  was  delayed  hy  being  addressed  to  Michigan,  instead  of 
lozva.  Please  accept  of  my  thanks  and  regrets.  I  can  not  be  with  you  this 
year.  I  especially  regret  my  inability  to  attend,  as  the  meeting  is  to  be  at 
Cincinnati,  where  there  are  so  many  "jolly  good  fellows."  With  my  best 
wishes  to  all  of  the  dear  old  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  sub- 
scribe myself  as. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

M.   A.    HiGLEY. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  2,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Chairman  Comtnittee  Society  Army  of  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
General  and  Comrade: — I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking 
"  Hard  Tack,"  and  drinking  "  from  tlie  same  canteen,"  with  the  companions 
and  comrades  at  coming  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, but  business  engagements  pre\'ent  my  doing  so.  And  besides  tlie  quarter- 
master lias  not  provided  transportation  for  this  body  of  infantry — and  tlie 
"marching"  is  not  good. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  and  successful  meeting,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Hamilton. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  10,  1889. 
In  response  to  circular  from  headquarters  of  Local  Committee  "  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  I  regret  that  duty  at  this  station  will  deprive  me 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society,  at  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  25th  and  26th  instant.  With  sincere  wishes  for  a  happy  reunion 
of  old  friends  and  comrades,  I  remain. 

Gratefully  and  fraternally, 

B.  J.  D.  Irwin, 
lyieutenani-Coionei  and  Brevet- Colotiel  U.  S,  Army. 


National  Home,  Wis.,  September  15,  1889. 
Mv  Dear  Captain: — I  am  sorry  I  can't  be  with  you  on  the  26th  Inst, 
but  our  Board  meets  here  about  that  time,  and  I  can't  leave. 

Yours,  etc., 

KiLBTRN  Knox. 


Belleville,  III.,  September  2,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — I   regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  this 
year's  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee.     The  Southern 
(111.)  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  holds  its  reunion  here  in  Belleville  at 
the  same  time.     Hence  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  away. 

Very  respectfuUv, 

W.  C.  Kueffner. 


Washington,  D.  C.  September  9,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
My  Dear  Friend  and  Comrade: — Will  vou  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
what  steps  I  should  take  to  have  my  name  placed  on  the  rolls  as  a  member  in 
good  standing  in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.^ 

As  you  are  well  aware,  I  was  one  of  the  original  members,  but  circum- 
stances have  prevented  me  from  attending  the  reunions.      We  are  not  as 
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3'oung  as  we  were  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  we  are  growing 
beautifull}'  less,  the  knowledge  of  which  mav  be,  and  I  believe  is,  the  cause  of 
my  now  desiring  to  become  an  active  member  of  your  honorable  Societv. 
Sincere!}'  vour  friend, 

D.    T.    KiRBY, 

No.  132  nth  Street,  South-east. 


Dear  Captain: — I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion  of 
our  Societ\'. 

Yours  truly. 

Otto  C.  Lademann. 


Schooner  Yacht  Viking  ) 

At  Sea,  September  7,  1SS9.   \ 

Dear  Captain: — I  shall  still  be  on  this  cruise  when  the  meeting  is  held. 
It  is  a  great  loss  and  deprivation  to  miss  the  meeting  with  my  old  and  loved 
comrades.  But  here  I  get  health  and  strength  that  I  cannot  find  elsewhere, 
and  I  must  stick  to  it. 

Respectfully  your  servant, 

John  Mason  Loomls. 


Minneapolis,  September  21,  1S89. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 
Cincinnati  : 
My  Dear  Colonel: — Your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
25th  and  26th,  is  received. 

You  have  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  my  i-egrets  that  I  am 
unable  to  attend.  It  is  ever  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  men  as  cojnpose  this 
Society,  and  especially  so  when  you  know  that  they  are  all  grand  old  heroes, 
and  its  President  (General  Sherman)  the  foremost  living  soldier  and  the 
equal  of  any  that  have  preceded  him. 

Again  expressing  my  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  reunion,  I 
remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  B.  Leach. 


Bloomington,  Ills.,  September  9,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — Father  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  cannot 
return  before  the  last  of  October,  consequently  will  not  be  present  on  the  25th. 

Yours,  etc., 

R.  P.  McNllta. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1889. 
I  acknowledge  receipt  of  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  inst.,  and  regret  to  say 
that  circumstances  will  prevent  mv  attendance  at  the  meeting  this  j'ear. 

James  N.  McArthur. 


Lewistown,  Ills.,  September  2,  1889. 
My  Dear  Comrade: — Owing  to  ill-health,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Societ}'  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  year. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  comrades  (the  brethren,  I  was  about  to  say)  will  have  a 
grand,  good  time.     I  \\  ould  like  very  much  to  be  with  you  at  this  reunion. 
Verj'  respectfully,  etc., 

I.    C.    WORLEY. 


Muscatine,  Iowa,  September  2,  1889. 
De.\r  Captain: — I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  twenty-second  reunion, 
September  25th  and  26th,  and  with  greetings  to  all,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Munroe, 
Late  Captaiti  and  A.  A.  G. 


Chicago,  September  3,  1889. 
C.\PTAIN    A.   H.  Mattox, 
Citici'nftatt,  Ohio: 
Comrade: — I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion  this  j'ear.    What  with 
the  G.  A.  R.  Encampment  and  other  time  taken  from  business,  I  shall  have 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you. 

Yours  truly, 

BenJ.  F.  Monroe. 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  S,  1889. 
Dear   Captain: — I  regret  to  say  that  it  again  looks  as  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  reunion. 

Fraternalh', 

Ch.\s.  G.  Mayers. 


Huntington,  Pa.,  September  24,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding   Secretary  Society  of  the    Army  of   the     Te7inessee, 
Cincinnati,  O.: 
General: — It  is  a  disappointment  to   me  that  words  cannot  measure,  to 
find  myself  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  reunion  of  our  Society-.     I 
have  postponed  reporting  by  letter  to  the  last  moment,  hoping  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  my  physician  to  make  the  trip,  but  he  is  inexorable,  so  I  am  compelled 
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to  send,  in  this  unsatisfactory'  way,  my  most  cordial  greetings,  and  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  coming  reunion. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  W.  McClaighry. 
Please  note  change  of  address  from  Joliet.  111.,  to  this  place. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  10,  1889. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  unable  to  meet  with  \ou  this  year.  Perhaps  I 
will  have  better  hick  next  ^ear,  and  be  nearer  the  center  of  the  world. 

Yours  triih', 

F.  C.  Nichols. 


Edwardsville,  III.,  Se^ptember  14,  1889. 
Dear  Captain: — Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  mj 
old  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
but  the  serious  illness  of  my  wife  compels  me  to  forego  the  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati. Say  to  the  comrades,  that  as  our  ranks  are  thinned  by  death,  the  bond  of 
love  and  comradeship  grows  stronger,  and  the  desire  to  meet  as  often  as  pos- 
sible is  more  pronounced.  My  kindest  regards  to  General  Sherman  and  all 
the  boys.     I  am,  with  soldierly  regards  and  esteem. 

Yours  as  ever, 

T.  J.  Neusham. 


DEPARTiMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR,  / 

Washington,  September  17,  1889.  \ 
Captain  A.  Mattox, 

Mitchell  Building,  CtHcinnati,  O.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  invitation 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  twenty -second  reunion  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  on  the  25th  and  26th  instant.  I  have  delayed  mj-  reply,  hop- 
ing that  I  might  be  able  to  attend  this  reunion;  but  I  find  the  duties  of  my 
office  so  pressing  and  important  at  this  moment,  and  so  apt  to  continue  in  this 
stage  for  the  remaining  time  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  Congress,  that  I 
cannot  leave  my  post.  I  wish  you  may  have  a  glorious  meeting  and  round- 
up at  the  close. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

John  W.  Noble. 
Secretary. 


Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  \ 

Commandery-in-Chief,  j- 

Philadelphia,  August  31,  1889.      ) 

Dear  Sirs: — With  great  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  twenty-second  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

I  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  not  admit  of  my  absence. 
Yours  most  truly, 

John  P.  Nichol.son. 
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Elkhart,  Ills.,  September  S,  18S9. 
Regi'et  to  sav   I   will  not  be  able  to  attend  twenty-second  reunion  Societr 
Army  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  25th  and  26th  insts. 

R.   J.    OCJLESBY. 


Cincinnati,  Ark.,  Septetnbey  14,  1SS9. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  General: — The   9th    Illinois    Infantry,   my   old    regiment,    has    a 
reunion  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  September  25th  and  26th,  the  same  date  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     As  it's  impossible  for  me  to  be  at 
both  places  on  the  same  date,  I  shall  ha\e  to  stop  off  at  Belleville,  and  be 
with  my  old  regiment. 

Wishing  you  a  royal  good  time,  and  with  kindest  regards  to  all. 
Very  truly  yours, 
,  James  Oates. 


Waukesha,  Wis.,  September  2,  1SS9. 
Captain: — I  regret  that  business  engagements  in  New  York  will  prevent 
mv  being  at  the  reunion  of  our  Society  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.;  am  very 
sorry. 

Respectfulh'  \ours, 

F.  H.  Putney. 


Madison,   Wis.,  September  2,  1SS9. 
Dear  Comrade: — I  regret  to  say   that  I   shall  be  unable   to   attend  the 
reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  G.  Pitman. 


613,  The  Tacoma  Building,  ^ 

Chicago,  September  3,  1S89.   | 

I  cannot  be  in  Cincinnati  on  the  25th  and  26th,  I  fear. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James   W.  Porter. 


Bloomington,  III.,  October  6,  1SS9. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  Comrade:  —  Man  proposes,  but  ordinance  and  commissary 
dictates.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  address  you  by  this  method, 
in  lieu  of  in  person  on  the  25th  ult.;  and  still  more  so  by  asking  the  favor  of 
sending  me  all  the  printed  matter  used  at  our  last  meeting,  t.  e.,  programme, 
banquet  ticket,  menu,  etc.,  etc.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  them,  as  so 
far  I  have  sacredly  kept  them  since  '68.  I  showed  the  plat  on  the  "  bill  of 
fare,"  that  Captain  Riebsame  kindly  loaned   me,  to  Judge  Sample   (our  Cir- 
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cuit  Judge),  who  was  wounded  at  Resaca,  and  he  urgently  requested  me  to 
procure  for  him  a  dupUcate.  He  was  a  good  soldier — is  one  of  our  kind — but 
not  eligible  (as  our  gallant  governor  is  not)  to  our  Society,  so  that  if  vou  can 
comply  with  his  request  the  favor  will  be  doubly  appreciated. 

If  the  magazine  does  not  explode,  I  will  be  with  you  in  1890  at  Chicago. 
Remember  me  to  3'our  estimable  wife,  and  say  I  extended  my  imagination  to 
the  limit,  but  sorely  failed— I  could  not  realize  the  "reception." 

Kindly  remember  me  to  Captain  Mattox,  Colonel  Dayton,  and  that  excel- 
lent gentlemen  and  gallant  soldier,  General  Force;  and  don't  forget  Colonel 
Cadle.     Enclosed  find  dues  for  '89. 

Fraternally  \'ours, 

John  O.  Pullex. 

My  Dear  Comrade; — I  had  expected  to  have  been  present,  but  find  it  will 
be  impossible. 

R.  Root. 


September  17,  1889. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox, 
Secretary: 
I  cannot  be  with  >'ou  this  year  in  person. 

Yours  truly, 

Jos.  G.  Robinson, 
Captain  Late  9tk  III.  hifantry. 


MoLiNE,  III.,  September  17,  1889. 
Captain  Mattox: 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  exceedingly  that  business  engagements  will  prevent 
my  meeting  with  the  Society  at  their  annual  reunion,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
25th  instant. 

Yours  trul}-, 

David  O.  Reid. 


Mr.  John  W.  Rumse}'  will  be  unable  to  meet  with  you  at  the  twentj'-second 
reunion.     His  post-office  address  is  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa,  September  11,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — From  present  appearances,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  with   you 
at  the  reunion  on  the  25th  and  26th  instant. 

Very  truly, 

L.  F.  Ross. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  September  2,  1889. 
Captain  A.  H.  Mattox, 

Mitchell  Building;  Citicinnati : 
Dear  Comrade: — As  I  am  under  promise  to  attend  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Convention,  which  meets  in  Kansas  City  on  the  25th  and  26th,  it  greatly 
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grieves  me  to  know  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  meets  on  the  same  days. 
There  is  no  meeting  wliich  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  to  attend  than  the 
reunion  of  our  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  and  if  I  can  with 
propriety  become  released  from  my  engagements  to  be  at  the  Bankers'  Con- 
vention, I  shall  do  so. 

I  had  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  days  were  not  identical. 

I  imagine  that  I  must  be  behind  on  some  dues,  as  I  was  in  Europe  at  the 
time  of  one  meeting  and  otherwise  necessarily  detained  from  a  more  recent 
meeting.  I  wish  to  know  if  I  am  in  arrears  and  to  what  amount  it  will  take 
to  pay  me  entirely  up  on  dues  to  the  close  of  this  vear;  information  thereupon 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Very  respectfully, 

Logan  H.  Roots. 


Decatur,  III.,  September  25.  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cnicin7iati,  Ohio: 

Dear  General: — Greetings  to  my  comrades  of  the  ''  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee." 

I  sincerely  regret  I  cannot  meet  with  you  to-day. 
Kindh'  remember  me  to  those  present. 
With  regards  to  yourself  and  family,  I  am, 

Fraternalh'  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Steele. 


Tiffany,   September.  1889. 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend   our  annual   reunion, 
but  my   heart  will   be   with  the  grand  old  arm}-  until  our  "  silent  tents  are 
spread," 

Yours  fraternal!}', 

Chas.  W.m.  Stark. 


Erie,  Neosho  Co.,  Kas..   September  2,  1889. 

Dear  Captain: — Cannot    come.     Will   be    holding  court  in   one   of  the 
counties  in  my  district  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

Truly  yours, 

L.  Stillwell. 


Iowa   Soldiers'  Home,  ) 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  September  3,  1889.  \ 

Dear  Sir: — I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  My  duties,  as  commandant  of  this  Home,  are  so  pressing  that  I 
am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure,  and  remain  on  dut}'. 

Yours  truly, 

MiLo  Smith. 
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Will  not  be  able  to  attend. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Septeynber  4,  1889. 
John  D.  Stevexsok. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Septejiiber  4i  1889. 
Dear  Captain: — Your   kind   invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second  re- 
union of  our  Societ}'  is  received.     I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to   attend. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  splendid  time,  I  am. 

Ver\-  trulv  vours, 

C.  W.  Smith. 

Ex-Major  U.   S.   Volunteers. 


Stanton,  Mich.,  September  4,  1889. 

Captain  A.  H.  Mattox, 
Secretary  : 
Companion  : — Another  engagement  which  cannot  be  deferred,  will,  I  regret 
to  saj,  prevent  mv  attendance  upon  the  twenty-second  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  and  2Gth  inst. 

Yours  fraternally, 

T.  N.  Stevens. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,   September  9,  1889. 
Dear  Captain: — I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  re- 
union 25th  and  2Gth  inst. 

Very  truly  yours, 

y.  W.  Sprague. 


Chicago,  September  17,  1889. 
I  regret  to  state  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend   the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society-  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Strong. 


Chicago,  September  10,  1SS9. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Teiuiessee: 
Dear  General: — I  regret  very  much  to  have  to  say  that  owing  to  sick- 
ness it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  this  month.  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  a  glorious  good  time.  The  patriotic  people  of  your  de- 
lightful city  are  unexcelled  in  providing  entertainment  for  a  gathering  of 
veteran  soldiers. 

God  bless  our  old  commander,  may  he  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wiley  S.  Scribner. 
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Colonel  Tourtellotte  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  twentv-second  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  come  and  experience  all  the  good 
things  that  \\'\\\  belong  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Society,  including 
the  abvmdant  hospitality-  of  the  place  of  meeting,  but  I  will  then  be  in  our 
principal  term  of  court,  engaged  in  "my  haryest,"  and  must  forego  it  all. 

Truly,  etc., 

H.  Van  Sellar. 

07ice  Lieutena7it- Colonel,  etc. 
Paris,  III.,  September  6,  1S89. 


Sax  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  9,  1889. 
My  Dear  Mattox: — I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  twenty-second   re- 
union of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Wishing  you  a  successful  reunion  and 
a  good  time,  I  remain. 

Your  friend. 

Fred.  Welker. 


Poland  Springs,  Me.,  September  18,  1889. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  with   you.     Many   thanks  for 
your  kind  invitation,  and  hope  ^•ou  will  haye  a  good  time. 

H.  C.  Wermoth. 


September  3,  1889. 
Dear  C.\ptain: — I  regret  that  my  absence  from  America  will  prevent  my 
being  with  you. 

E.  F.   WiNSLOW. 


I  regret  more  than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  that  I   am   laid   up   tempor- 
arily and  cannot  attend  the  reunion. 

James  H.  Wilson. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  11,  1889. 
Dear  Captain: — I  very  inuch  regret  that  my  engagements  will  prevent 
my  presence  at  the  twenty-second  reunion. 
My  best  wishes  goes  with  this. 

PVaternally, 

Ed.  H.  Webster. 


DuLUTH.  Minn.,  September  4,  1889. 
Captain: 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  twenty-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
25th  and  26th  inst. 
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Hoping  the  meeting  may  be  as  pleasant  and  successful  as  usual.  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  E.  Welles, 
Late  Colonel  68th  O.    V.   V .  Infaritry  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General. 


Elgin,  Ills.,  September  11,  1889. 

Captain   A.  H.  Mattox, 

Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Comrade: — A  few  da\'s  ago  I  wrote  you  that  I  should  be  present 
at  our  twenty-second  reunion.     Now  I  am  compelled  to  retract  and  inform 
you  that  I  cannot. 

Old  comrades  in  Carroll  county,  of  this  State,  hold  a  county  reunion  on 
the  25th  inst,  and  urgently  insist  I  shall  deliver  the  address;  and  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  promise  to  do  so,  by  the  plea  that  duty  should  be  done  rather 
than  pleasure  enjoyed.  I  had  promised  myself  this  one  very  greatly-desired 
pleasure,  and  yield  it  with  a  reluctance  I  cannot  express. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John   S.  Wilcox. 


Port  Townsend.   Wash.  Ter.,  September  16,  1889. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Toniessce,  Ciu- 

cinjiati,  Ohio: 

Mv   Dear  General: — I  am  in  receipt  of  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for 

the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  regret 

more  than  I  can  express  iny  inability  to  meet  with  you.     I  know  you  will 

have  a  good  time,  and  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  though  absent  in  person. 

I  hand  yovi  $5.00  in  payment  of  mj'  dues,  and  send  mv  kindest  regard  to 

each  of  my  old  comrades. 

Truly  3'ours, 

Oliver  W^ood, 
Late  Brevet  Brigadier -General  U.  S.   Vols. 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  25,  1889. 

My  Dear  Hosea: — The  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-second 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th,  reached  me  to-day. 

From  the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Svviss  lakes,  within  sight  of 
its  loftiest  mountain,  Mont  Blanc,  and  from  the  hospitable  bosom  of  our 
"little  sister"  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  write  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
invitation,  as  also  to  wish  the  meeting  may  be  a  complete  success  and  a  source 
of  happiness  to  all  comrades  who  may  attend  it. 

I  beg  of  you  the  favor  to  communicate  my  thanks  to  the  Society  of  the 
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Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  among  whose  members   I  have  so  many  cherished 
comrades. 

Most  truly  vour  friend  and  comrade. 

Th:   y.  Wood. 


Anna,  iLhs.,  August  4,  iS89. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspondinor  Secretary,  Citicinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  with  reference  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  September  25th. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  owing  to  urgent 
duties  at  home  and  the  meeting  of  our  Southern  Illinois  Soldiers'  Association, 
which  meets  on  the  same  date,  at  Belleville. 

If  you  will  kindlj'  inform  me  of  the  amount  of  my  dues  to  the  Society,  1 
will  remit  the  same  at  once,  for  whether  I  am  able  to  attend  the  meetings 
regularly  or  not,  I  wish  to  die  a  member  of  the  Arm>-  of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  truly, 

H.  Wardxer. 

Following  which  report.  General  Hickenlooper  explained  in 
response  to  members  that  he  was  only  reporting  for  sums  sent 
himself;  not  for  sums  sent  General  Raum,  the  chairman  of  the 
Logan  Monument  Committee;  and  at  the  request  of  members 
corrected  two  mistakes  in  names  in  the  list  of  contributions. 

Lieutenant  Oates: — In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  I  know 
of  several  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  who  would 
gladly  contribute  to  that  fund.  I  for  one,  had  lost  sight  'of  it, 
being  absent  from  home;  but  if  the  proper  officer  could  be  found, 
I  will  gladly  contribute  and  I  think  there  are  others. 

The  President: — We  are  now  reading  the  report  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  A  portion  of  the  collections  have  happened 
to  pass  through  his  hands:  but  the  great  majority  of  the  collections 
have  gone  to  the  committee  of  which  General  Raum  is  chairman. 
That  committee  must  have  a  treasurer,  and  if  there  is  such  a  treas- 
urer here  on  the  floor,  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  give  his  name; 
who  is  treasurer  of  that  committee? 

General  Hickenlooper: — General  Raum  is  the  chairman,  and 
a  check  of  $3.00  to  $300.00  if  sent  to  him  will  be  certainly  ac- 
knowledged, I  promise  that. 

I  have  also  received,  Mr.  President,  a  poem,  written  by 
William    H.    Smith,  of  St.    Clair,  Michigan,   which   he  desires  to 
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present  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  don't  know  what  dis- 
position you  would  make  of  it,  unless  you  refer  it  to  the  officers' 
committee. 

The  President: — We  can't  aftort  to  print  everything.  We 
have  got  our  own  poem,  and  we  can't  encourage  too  much. 
[Laughter.]  But  the  Society  has  the  matter  in  hand;  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  poem  sent  us,  it  will  be 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  report. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to 
Captain  Mattox,  chairman  of  the  printing  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

General  Hickenlooper  here  read  an  invitatibn  from  President 
Kilgour,  of  the  Consolidated  Street  Railroad  Company,  extending 
the  use  of  the  lines  to  the  members  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
our  Corresponding  Secretary;  if  there  be  no  objection,  and  I  hear 
none,  it  will  stand  approved  and  be  printed  as  usual. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  only  other  committees  are  the  special 
committees.  There  is  a  special  committee  appointed  to  report  on 
permanent  location  of  headquarters  for  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  it  so  happens  that  that  committee  is  composed  of  the 
verv  gentlemen  now  on  the  stand.  Colonel  Dayton  says  he  is 
ready  to  report.  You  mav  report.  Colonel  Dayton,  and  reduce  to 
writing  afterwards. 

Colonel  Dayton: — 

The  subject  of  headquarters  of  the  Society'  and  a  place  for  holding  the  meet- 
ings came  before  the  Society  at  our  last  meeting  and  \\as  fully  discussed, 
resulting  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  question  of  headquarters 
in  Cincinnati,  composed  of  myself.  General  Hickenlooper  and  General  Force 
to  investigate  and  report.  We  have  now  to  report  that  we  are  offered  by  the 
commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Ohio,  the  joint  use  or  use  of  one  of  their 
rooms  at  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  committee  was  unable 
to  agree  upon,  and  therefore  does  not  make  any  recommendation. 
Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Colonel  Dayton, 
General  Hickenlooper, 
General  Force. 

Colonel  Dawes: — The  Loyal  Legion  oHers  the  use  of  tne.i 
rooms  free  of  charge,  and  clerical  service,  etc.,  for  $100  a  year,  or 
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such  amount  as  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  think 
would  be  proper  to  pay. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this 
matter  I  deem  to  be  one  worthy  of  our  serious  thought.  With 
this  idea  in  view,  and  expressing  my  own  personal  views,  they  are 
these:  That  the  Society  first,  should  find  a  permanent  abiding 
place;  and  secondly,  that  that  place  is  Chicago. 

There  are,  comparing  the  city  of  Cincinnati  with  Chicago, 
members  of  the  Arjny  of  the  Tennessee  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight 
in  Cincinnati;  General  Force,  as  he  has  truly  said,  has  left  the  city; 
Colonel  Dayton's  health  has  been  such  that  he  is  vmable  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Society,  for  he  is  unable  to  do  it;  not 
because  of  any  disposition  on  his  part;  and  it  leaves  few  to  work 
and  few  interested  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  Whereas  in  Chicago,  there  are  I  suppose  seventy-five 
members,  that  are  coming,  active,  w^orking  men,  and  as  good 
soldiers,  and  as  interested  in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, as  there  are  in  the  United  States.  I  feel  that  the  coming 
prosperity  of  the  Society  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  following 
the  course  I  have  indicated;  that  if  any  permanent  location  is 
sought  for,  1  think  it  ought  to  be  in  Chicago  and   not    Cincinnati. 

Colonel  Jacobson:  —  If  I  may  arrogate  to  myself  the  right  to 
speak  for  any  member  or  members  from  Chicago,  and  I  have  seen 
quite  a  number  this  morning  (I  came  over  with  thirty  of  the 
seventy-five  yesterday,  and  we  talked  this  matter  over  very  freely) 
and  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  and  that  is 
that  any  change  from  Cincinnati  would  involve  the  appointment 
of  new  ofiicers,  to  which  we  are  one  and  all  opposed.  [Applause.] 
We  are  one  and  all  in  favor  of  the  present  officers  holding  their 
positions  for  years  and  years  to  come;  until  they  have  passed 
away,  to  the  land  that  is  beyond  our  control.  We  from  Chicago, 
if  I  correctly  understand  the  sentiment  of  the  men  who  are  here 
and  the  men  who  cannot  be  here,  are  not  in  favor  of  moving  the 
headquarters  of  this  Society  to  Chicago.  We  are  in  favor  of 
keeping  it  where  it  is;  under  the  efficient  leadership  which  we 
have  enjoyed  here;  and  when  I  say  efficient  leadership,  I  include 
all  the  officers  to  whom  we  are*  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  to 
whom  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  comradeship  and  affection.  I 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  calamity  for  us  to  move  our  headquarters 
from  Cincinnati,  where  it  has  been  so   long  and   where  we   ever 
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turn  with  so  much  pleasure.  I  move  that  the  offer  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  be  accepted,  provided  it  is  not  unfair  for  us  to  accept;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mere  nominal  sum  that  is  asked,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  small,  if  w^e  may  accept  it  properly,  then  I  move  that 
we  accept  that  offer  with  exceeding'great  thanks,  and  that  we  re- 
main in  Cincinnati  as  long  as  possible. 

General  Grier: — On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  St.  Louis, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  second  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Jacobson.  I  believe  that  Cincinnati  should  be  the  headquarters. 
It  has  been  for  years,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
members.  The  officers  w^e  cannot  replace.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
can  fill  the  offices  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  who  now  fill  them,  and 
on  account  of  that,  we  of  St.  Louis  are  in  favor  of  the  headquar- 
ters remaining  at  Cincinnati,  and  that  every  year  some  new  place 
be  selected  for  our  annual  nieeting. 

Colonel  Dawes:  —  I  wish  to  correct  General  Hickenlooper  when 
he  says  there  are  only  six  or  eight  members  in  Cincinnati;  I  think 
there  are  as  many  as  twenty,  and  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  fifty 
in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Plummer: — It  is  my  recollection  that  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced at  the  meeting  in  Toledo  in  regard  to  this;  not  as  to  the 
regular  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  but  to  hold  our  annual  re- 
unions at  some  one  point,  and  that  resolution  I  think  ought  to  be 
acted  upon  at  this  meeting. 

The  President: — The  Society  has  now  heard  very  fully  on 
this  subject  and  the  only  positive  motion  before  us  is  Colonel 
Jacobson's;  I  don't  know  the  action  that  Dr.  Plummer  speaks 
about;  there  was  some  conversation,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  resolution,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

General  Noble: — I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  motion  carries 
with  it  the  permanent  location  for  holding  our  meetings,  or  simply 
headquarters  ? 

The  President: — Siinply  headquarters.  The  Society  will  be 
free  to  hold  its  annual  celebrations  anywhere.  The  headquarters 
are  for  depositing  records,  and  the  little  articles  and  documents 
that  accumulate,  and  all  that.  We  want  headquarters,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Loyal  Legion,  which  is  a  permanent  body,  while 
we  are  an  ephemeral  body,  which  passes  away  with  our  lives, 
have  offered  us  the  use  of  their  rooms   at  $100  rent,  or  even    for 
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nothing  if  we  don't  want  to  pay  it.  It  is  a  generous,  soldierly, 
manly  ofter,  and  if  you  ai"e  prepared  to  vote  on  the  proposition 
that  the  headquarters  remain  as  now  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  accept  the  ofler  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  will 
say  aye. 

The  President: — It  appears  to  be  unanimous,  and  it  is  the  firsc 
time  1  ever  knew  Chicago  to  favor  Cincinnati  or  Cincinnati  to 
favor  Chicago.  I  think  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  approach- 
ing the  millennium. 

General  Hickenlooper:  —  I  desire  to  say  the  reason  why  I  give 
in,  I  saw  that  St.  Louis  was  afraid  Chicago  would  get  in  and 
Chicago  didn't  want  it,  and  therefore  we  would  have  to  keep  it. 

The  President: — Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  still  an  hour,  and 
we  have  got  through  our  regular  business  according  to  our  regu- 
lations. In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  some  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  which  has  grown  into  a  custom,  when  you  imposed  upon  me 
the  duty  to  name  two  or  three  persons  to  read  papers  in  the  in- 
tervals of  our  business  meetings,  I  named  Colonel  Loudon,  I  think 
now  a  judge,  at  Georgetown;  at  all  events,  I  named  him,  and  here 
he  is,  like  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  responsive. 

General  Hickenlooper: — With  your  permis'sion,  the  local 
committee  desire  me  to  make  an  announcement;  that  when  we 
leave  this  hall,  w^e  will  march  from  here  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  on  the  direct  route  to  the  hotel.  They  have  there 
prepared  for  the  Society — the  merchants  of  the  city — in  their 
beautiful  chamber,  a  reception,  which  will  occupy  but  a  few 
moments  of  your  time.  We  have  accepted  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to  go  to 
the  hotel,  or  separate  from  the  Society,  will  remain  until  the  So- 
ciety go  there  in  a  body. 

Colonel  Loudon  here  read  a  paper  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of  the  ArMy  of  the  Ten- 
nessee: 

I  am  before  you  on  this  occasion  obeying  the  lesson  so  well 
learned  by  that  army  of  which  we  are  all  proud  to  have  been  mem- 
bers, that  lesson  so  often  inculcated  upon  subordinates,  and  so 
splendidly  illustrated  in  his  intercourse  during  the  days  of  active 
military  operations,  by  that  illustrious   Captain,  who  so   often   led 
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us  beyond  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  through  the  rugged  and 
dangerous  paths  of  war,  to  glory  and  victory,  and  who  is  now  the 
honored  President  of  this  Society. 

"  Serus  171  caelum  re-deatT 

Under  date  of  June  20,  1888,  our  President  did  me  the  honor  to 
request  that  I  would  prepare  a  paper  for  the  records  of  this  So- 
ciety, leaving  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  myself,  for  the  meeting  at 
Toledo  last  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  the  time  fixed  for  that  meeting,  there 
ensued  a  clash  between  its  date  and  the  dates  of  other  engage- 
ments, in  the  line  of  official  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  and  I  so  notified  the  proper 
authority,  and  of  course  did  not  attempt  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  such  as  was  desired.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
received  the  compliment  of  the  selection,  which  I  certainlv  greatly 
appreciated,  and  had  escaped  the  labor  of  attempting  to  prepare 
a  paper,  fit  in  some  degree,  however  humble,  to  be  placed  in  the 
archives  of  this  Society. 

Briefly,  I  took  it  as  being  ''relieved  from  further  service  on 
that  detail."  But,  as  happened  to  many  another,  I  had  arrived  at  a 
mistaken  conclusion,  for  under  date  of  January  26,  1889,  I  received 
a  letter  containing  among  other  things  the  following: 

"  I  again  request  j'ou  to  prepare  some  paper  illustrating  the  inner  life  of  the 
citizen  soldier,  summoned  suddenly  to  war,  as  jou  and  thousands  of  others 
were,  the  gradual  transition  of  feeling,  thought  and  action  as  vou  passed 
through  the  transformation  and  final  conclusion,  for  the  records  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  This  timely  notice  will  give  you  ample  time 
to  arrange  >'our  courts.     Please  do  not  disappoint  me." 

To  this  letter  was  attached  the  sign  manual,  "  W.  T.  Sherman." 
Remembering  the  lesson  already  referred  to,  that  "  prompt 
obedience  to  orders  is  expected  and  will  alw^ays  be  required."  I 
acknowledged  "  service  of  notice "  and  promised  to  report  for 
duty  at  this  meeting.  And  thus  is  explained  how  and  why  I  came 
to  be  here,  asking  your  attention,  and  begging  your  indulgence  for 
a  very  few  minutes. 

The  postponement  of  the  execution,  or  rather  the  renewal  of 
the  request  has  been  advantageous  in  at  least  one  respect.  It  has 
relieved  me  from  the  embarrassment  of  selecting  a  subject,  and 
has  suggested  the  "  line  of  direction  "  for  what  I  may  have  to  say. 
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It  enables  me  to  escape  the  ill-fortune  which  has  sometimes  over- 
taken some  of  my  comrades,  who  have  essayed  to  describe  some 
campaign  or  movement,  remarkable  for  brilliant  execution,  or 
strategic  skill,  some  battle  or  march  in  which  they  participated — 
the  ill-fortune  of  having  their  sanity  called  in  question  or  their 
veracity  disputed.  I  need  not  cite  instances.  They  will  recur  to 
most,  if  not  all  of  you,  either  from  observation  or  experience. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  quite  safe  for  one  who  desires  to  maintain  his 
equanimity,  and  to  preserve  his  peace  of  mind,  to  attempt  anything 
too  modern.  It  is  safe  enough  to  call  up  the  Greek  from  Colchis 
or  Mycale,  or  to  arouse  the  Jew  from  Armageddon.  Perhaps  it 
might  do  to  come  down  as  late  as  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  or 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  To  come  down  to  a  date  more 
modern  is  to  run  the  risk  of  having  your  statements  doubted  and 
disputed  and  cast  into  that  unlocated  limbo  whence  men  draw 
materials  wherewith  to  construct  fables  which  they  misname 
history. 

By  all  means,  let  him  who  would  be  a  historian,  adhere  to 
some  subject  which  preserves  the  fine  flavor  of  "  Antiquity." 

If  any  of  my  comrades  would  adventure  into  this  field,  let 
me  earnestly  advise  him  to  begin  with  the  battle  of  the  kings  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  the  foray  of  Abram  unto  "  Hobah,  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus."  This  course  will  head  off 
those  military  critics  and  editors,  who,  like  poets,  are  born  and 
not  made;  and  put  to  disadvantage  military  critics  who  have 
studied  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  v\^ar"  as  exemplified  in 
Fourth  of  July  parades  and  general  musters.  It  will,  also,  pre- 
clude the  production  of  counter  statements,  by  affidavit  or  other- 
wise, by  that  large  and  ever  increasing  class  of  eye  witnesses,  who 
always  saw  a  "  considerable  part  of  what  occurred,"  and  whose 
recollection  grovs^s  brighter  and  fuller  and  more  vivid  as  the  roll- 
ing years  carry  us  all  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  scenes  and 
events  which  they  remember  as  well  as  if  "  it  had  happened 
yesterday." 

These  remarks,  it  may  be  readily  admitted  are  not  strictly  ob- 
servants of  the  "  line  of  direction."  I  trust  you  will  overlook  or 
excuse  this  iiTegularity.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  you  will 
remember,  did  not  always  move  directly  upon  the  point  of  attack. 
It  made  many  "  flank  "  movements,  but  it  always  "  got  there."  I 
hope  to  do  likewise. 
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It  is  known  of  all  men,  that,  from  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, even  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  present  form  of 
government,  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  country  was  a  source  of 
agitation  and  irritation  between  its  differing  sections.  Its  exist- 
ence in  the  confederated  colonies,  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  of  the  mother  country,  well  nigh  defeated  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

The  character  of  that  institution  is  no  longer  a  subject  neces- 
sary to  be  discussed.  It  is  dead;  dead  as  the  mummies  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  Pyramids;  dead  as  the  years  beyond  the 
flood — for  which,  thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  and  to  the  loyal 
soldiers  of  the  Republic.  Its  good,  if  any  it  had,  has  been  buried 
with  its  bones  and  hidden  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  its 
evil  continues  still  to  live.  The  institution,  however,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  one  to  be  upheld  and  protected  by 
National  authority;  and  this  recognition  and  protection  doubtless 
prolonged  its  existence.  In  these  constitutional  provisions,  the 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  cheerfully  acquiesced 
for  many  years.  They  respected  the  compromises  and  adjust- 
ments, and  were  content  to  abide  by  the  agreements  of  the  fathers. 
This  acquiescence  was,  however,  not  universal.  From  the  very 
first,  a  few  heroic  spirits,  with  hearts  inspired  by  the  love  of 
liberty  and  lips  aflame  with  fire  from  the  altars  of  eternal  justice, 
protested  against  vs^hat  seemed  to  them  a  "  covenant  with  death  " 
and  "  an  agreement  with  hell."  The  labor  of  these  men  directed 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  to  the  subject  of  this  bitter  de- 
nunciation. There  was  careful  study;  there  was  patient  investiga- 
tion; there  prayerful  deliberation;  and  the  result  of  all  these  was 
an  almost  unanimous  concensus  of  opinion,  that  slavery  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  institutions,  imfriendly  to  the 
full  development  of  Republican  government;  and  that  all  con- 
stitutional means  ought  to  be  used  to  mitigate,  to  ameliorate,  and 
finally  to  eradicate  the  evil.  The  public  sentiment  of  all  Chris- 
tendom tended  to  that  conclusion,  and  moved  steadily  onward  in 
the  same  direction. 

These  things  lessened  the  sense  of  safety  in  which  the  owners 
of  that  species  of  property  had  indulged  themselves.  They  be- 
gan to  demand  legislation  calculated  to  afford  further  security,  and 
to  clamor  for  additional  territory  in  which  to  develop  and  bring  to 
full  fruition  their  *'  peculiar  institution." 
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They  made  fealty  to  their  cause,  the  price  of  their  assistance 
in  advancement  to  high  station  and  pubhc  honors.  Compromise 
followed  compromise,  adjustment  came  after  adjustment,  settle- 
ment succeeded  settlement,  and  after  each  final  settlement  new 
dissensions  arose  and  fresh  causes  of  discord  sprang  up. 

Long  before  I860,  thoughtful  men  discovered,  and  pati'iots 
trembled  for  the  future  of  the  country,  as  they  considered,  that  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  body  politic,  there  was  going  on  a  conflict 
between  opposing  and  enduring  forces, — a  conflict  which  must 
continue  till  one  or  the  other  force  was  utterly  overthrown  and 
destroyed, — a  conflict,  the  ultimate  results  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee. 

Then  came  the  John  Brown  raid, — one  of  those  great  events 
which  changes  the  current  of  history,  and  which  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  men  to  the  judgment  of  God.  By  it  some  of  the 
slave  states  were  driven  into  a  panic,  and  most  of  the  others  into 
a  frenzy  bordering  on  madness.  Then  came  the  eventful  days 
preceding  the  presidential  election  of  1860 — the  canvass  of  parties 
divided  by  sectional  lines  and  sectional  issues;  streets  filled  with 
processions  bearing  launting  mottoes  and  badges  of  defiance. 
Men  assembled  in  multitudes  all  over  the  land;  sometimes  to  listen 
to  the  ajopeals  of  patriots,  pleading  for  the  sway  of  reason  and  of 
law,  and  for  a  restoration  of  the  fraternal  feeling  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republic;  more  often  to  be  inflamed  by  the  high  sounding 
phrases  and  fiery  words  of  demagogues,  hungry  for  oflice  or  pant- 
ing for  notoriety,  by  whatsoever  means  attained.  "  Little  Giants  " 
and  "  Wide-awakes,"  with  their  torches  and  capes  and  the  fanci- 
ful uniforms  and  their  still  more  fanciful  evolutions  contributed  to 
increase  the  baleful  splendor,  and  to  swell  the  excitement  of  the 
frantic  Saturnalia. 

Lincoln  was  elected  President  by  a  constitutional  majoritv  in 
due  form  of  law. 

Then  followed  the  closing  days  of  1860  and  the  opening  days 
of  1861 — those  days  of  shame  and  humiliation  and  disgrace — 
days,  the  remembrance  of  which,  even  yet,  like  a  strong  buffet 
brings  the  blood  to  the  cheek  of  the  loyal  citizen  and  the  patriot. 

Rebellion  rioted  in  the  streets  and  in  the  palaces  of  our 
National  Capital.  Spies  and  traitors  held  places  in  the  Cabinet 
and  posts  of  confidence  and  trust  under  the  government.  Defiant 
treason  stalked  openly  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  Congress 
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Hall.  In  the  Executive  chamber  sat  trembling  imbecility — which 
permitted  the  army  to  be  disorganized  and  the  navy  to  be  dis- 
persed among  the  uttermost  seas. 

State  after  state  enacted  its  ordinance  of  secession.  Da\'  bv 
day  went  on  in  a  rapidly  increasing  series  the  theft  and  spoliation 
of  government  property,  the  capture  of  forts  and  arsenals,  the 
indignities  to  loyal  officials,  the  defiance  of  National  authority. 

For  the.  time,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  North  were  stricken 
with  panic  and  overwhelmed  with  terror.  For  the  sake  of  peace, 
her  politicians  and  place  hunters  and  alleged  statesmen,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  without  distinction  of  party,  pi'oposed  to 
surrender  all  that  had  been  won,  to  abandon  the  principles  whose 
advocacy  had  insured  success,  and  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  firmly  establish  slavery  and  to  perpetuate  it  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Thanks  be  to  God!  treason  and  rebellion,  stricken  with 
judicial  blindness,  spurned  the  proposition  with  the  ignominy 
a.nd  contempt  which  it  deserved.  They  fired  upon  the  flag  and 
made  war  against  the  Nation.  Instantly  we  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  war  and  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  merciless  severity. 
And  here  occurred  the  first  "transition.''  The  people  asserted 
themselves.  They  broke  away  from  their  leaders.  They  spurned 
and  trampled  beneath  their  feet  the  caution  and  timidity  and 
cowardice  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  leadership  and  advice. 

Millions  of  citizens  consecrated  themselves  and  all  that  they 
possessed  to  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  contributed  to  swell 
the  mighty  tide  of  loyal  enthusiasm,  whose  fiery  current  swept 
away  or  overwhelmed  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  obstructed 
or  opposed  its  resistless  force.  This  tide  oftentimes  carried  men 
of  small  moment  and  importance  into  positions  of  eminence  and 
authority,  just  as  the  swollen  river  sometimes  carries  the  drift 
wood  over  the  highest  banks  to  leave  it  stranded  when  the  flood 
abates.  But  such  men  did  not  create  nor  control  the  torrent  on 
wdiich  thev  happened  for  a  time  to  float.  From  the  multitude 
who  had  thus  broken  away  from  former  ties,  and  cut  loose  from 
ancient  traditions,  were  recruited  the  armies  wdiich  preserved  the 
Union  and  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  Nation. 

To  illustrate  and  describe  the  "  transitions  of  feeling,  thought 
and  action,"  through  which  the  ouiet  boy  passed  from  the  field,  or 
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the  shop,  till  he  became  the  cool,  self-reliant,  courageous,  invincible 
veteran  soldier,  is  a  task  not  voluntarily  to  be  assumed  nor  easily 
to  be  performed. 

But  through  these  transitions  passed  every  member  of  that 
Grand  Army,  w^ho  stood  by  his  colors  in  the  memorable  April 
days  of  1865,  as  it  went  on  from  victory  to  victory,  from  glory 
to  glory.  And  not  only  they,  who  thus  long  survived,  but  their 
gallant  comrades  \vho  fell  by  their  side  on  many  a  well  fought 
field,  sealing  the  full  measure  of  their  devotion  by  the  baptism  of 
blood  and  fire. 

It  was  more  than  a  transition.  It  was  a  transformation — a 
resurrection  of  the  Spirits  of  Freedom  and  of  Liberty — a  glorifi- 
cation of  human  nature  itself.  What  they  did,  the  men  who 
passed  through  this  transformation,  we  know;  and  the  world 
knows  it  too.  The  record  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol  to  be  seen  and 
read  of  all  mankind.  Its  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  found  on  the 
heights  of  Vicksburg  and  Mission  Ridge;  on  the  slopes  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  in  the  bloody  paths  of  the  Wilderness. 

But  while  it  is  early  to  see  the  results  of  this  transformation,  the 
processes  of  transition  by  which  it  was  attained  are  not  so  readily 
apparent. 

There  were  transitions  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of  action.  In 
many  cases  they  were  so  marked  that  the  returning  veteran  seemed 
to  be,  as  indeed  he  was,  a  new  ci'eature.  In  the  stalwart  soldier 
of  1865  there  remained  but  slight  traces  of  the  timid  and  bashful 
recruit  of  1861.  The  fair  Goddess  of  Freedom,  with  her  inspiring 
kiss,  had  imbued  his  body  with  a  grander  beauty,  and  breathed  a 
new  life  into  his  soul.  Let  us  note  some  of  the  changes  easily 
apparent  and  readily  recalled.  First,  the  citizen  learned  that  he 
belonged  to  his  country — that  his  first  duty  was  to  her — that  she 
had  a  right  to  his  time,  his  property,  his  services,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  his  life.  He  asserted  himself,  and  in  such  assertion  arose  to 
the  full  stature  of  loyal,  courageous  and  patriotic  manliness.  He 
sundered  all  ties  of  party,  sect  or  creed  which  tended  to  lessen  the 
full  discharge  of  the  obligations  arising  from  his  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  fathers.  He  recognized  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  had  no  need  to  study  constitutional  disquisitions  or  to 
listen  to  hair-splitting  arguments.  He  recognized  the  inexorable 
logic  of  facts  and  events.  He  understood  that  the  men  who 
refused  to  march  xuider  the  flag  and  "  keep  step  to  the  music " 
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of  the  Union,  were  unfaithful  and  disloyal;  and  that  they  who 
marched  under  the  other  flag,  and  "  kept  step  "  to  different  music, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  treason 
and  rebellion.  And  having  this  knowledge,  he  left  father  and 
mother,  wife  and  child,  and  houses,  and  lands,  and  went  straight- 
way to  the  nearest  recruiting  camp  or  enrolling  officer  to  be 
"mustered  into  the  service."  Sometimes  he  took  nothing  but  the 
clothing  on  his  back;  sometimes  he  took  a  large  amount  of 
''  impedimenta " — including  almost  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
well-regulated  small  family,  except  the  cooking  stove  and  family 
Bible.  All  bore  the  same  courageous  hearts;  all  were  animated 
by  the  same  zeal;  all  had  the  same  suj^reme  faith  in  the  justice 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause,  and  the  principles  for  which 
they  had  come  to  fight.  While  I  say  this,  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  came  to  enlist,  willing  to  take  anv  rank  and  to  perform  any 
service  which  w^ould  help  on  the  good  cause;  and  not  of  that 
class — happily,  not  very  numerous  —  who  were  willing  to  volun- 
teer as  brigadiers  or  majors-general,  provided  they  could  be 
assigned  to  a  command  commensurate  with  their  ideas  of  their 
own  importance. 

Arrived  in  camp,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  as  rosy  and  invit- 
ing as  it  is  sometimes  pictured.  Sour  bread  or  hai'd-tack,  black 
coffee,  sow-belly,  half  boiled  beans — this  is  not  inviting  diet  to  a 
boy  who  has  been  all  his  life  used  to  chicken  and  sweet  potatoes, 
sweet  cream  and  preserves.  The  exchange  of  a  good  feather-bed 
for  a  blanket  on  the  bare  ground  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Many  new 
things  are  to  be  learned;  such  as,  how  to  cook,  how  to  j^itch  and 
how  to  strike  a  tent,  how  to  sew  on  buttons  and  how  to  j^atch, 
\\o\N  to  sleep  in  the  dirt  and  keep  the  clothing  clean,  how  to  sleep 
in  the  rain  and  keep  dry.  Constant  drill — company,  battalion  or 
squad — guard  duty,  police  and  fatigue  duty.  These,  and  things 
like  them,  engage  his  attention  and  occupy  his  time.  There  is 
almost  a  total  deprivation  of  accustomed  conveniences.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  positive  discomfort.  The  recruit,  at  first,  does  not 
see  the  "  use  of  all  this  trouble."  There  is  sometimes  grumbling, 
but  never  sullenness.  The  work  and  the  drill  and  duty  go  on. 
As  soon  as  these  things  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  there  is  no 
further  complaining.  The  rations  or  the  cooking — perhaps 
both — improve.  He  learns  to  handle  the  musket,  the  spade  and 
the  axe. .    Sometimes  he  does  not  take   kindly  to  the   two   latter 
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implements.  His  hands  sometimes  blister.  He  ventures  to  sug- 
gest to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  detail  that  he  "  enlisted  to  tight, 
and  not  to  cut  wood  or  dig  ditches."  But  he  soon  learns  that  a 
log  will  stoi^  bullets,  and  that  the  shelter  of  a  rifle-pit  is  not  to  be 
despised.  And  so  the  first  transition  of  the  citizen-soldier  after 
he  enters  camp,  is  from  grumbling  to  patience,  from  restless- 
ness to  content.  I  know  of  no  class  of  men  who  have,  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  better  than  the  ex-soldiers,  kept  the  Apostolic  injunc- 
tion, "  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have." 

From  the  camp,  he  goes  to  the  field.     He  learns  how  to  pack, 
to  sling  and  unsling  his  knapsack,  and  to  fold  his  blanket  —  and 
neither  of  these  things  is  quickly  learned.     He  has  experience  in 
marching  —  over   all    kinds  of  ground   and   over  all   varieties   of 
roads.     His  regiment  is  attached   to   a   division   and   sent  to  the 
front.     He  goes  on  picket,  on  the  skirmish  line—  into  the  rifle-pit 
or  the  "gopher"  hole.     He  becomes  alert,  clear  and  cool-headed, 
self-possessed  and  self-reliant,  and,  above  all,  self-respecting.     He 
goes  under  fire.     He  assists  in  guarding  a  battery  while  it  is  being 
heavily  shelled.     He  is  in  the  line  which  receives  the  attack,  or  he 
belongs  to  the  attacking  force.      He  mingles  in  the  charge  or  in 
the  assault.     He  has  seen  a  battle  and  been  a  participant  in  actual 
conflict.     He  has  learned  new  lessons.     He  is  beginning  to  be  a 
soldier.     He  learns  how  to  get  under  cover  quickly;  to  advance 
rapidly  when  exposed.     He  acquires  steadiness.     His  powers  of 
observation  are  quickened.     He  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  nature  of 
the  ground  upon  which  he  is  encamped  or  over  which  he  marches; 
and  he  knows  the  best  point  at  which  to  station  a  picket  post,  and 
where  to  locate  the  line  of  sentinels;   and  selects  in  a  moment  the 
very  point  where  a  given  force  can  make  the  best  possible  defense. 
He    acts    promptly    and    with    resolution.      He    cannot,    j^erhaps, 
describe  in  technical  language  what  he  is  doing;  but  he  is  learn- 
ing the  things,  an  experimental  knowledge  of  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  regular  and  the  militiaman  —  between  the 
veteran  and  the  recruit.     By  this  time  he  understands  that  he  is 
not  engaged  in  any  holiday  business.     Homesickness  has  worn  off'. 
Home  concerns  are  less,  if   a-t  all,   remembered.      He   begins   to 
realize  that  peace  and  order  are  to  be  secured  only  by  beating  and 
overthrowing  and  destoying  the  Rebel  armies;  and  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  assisting  in  that  business. 
He  has  taken  another  series  of  lessons;  but  there  is  still  much  to 
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be  learned.  He  is  yet  living  in  tents,  encumbered  by  baggage  and 
supply  trains,  and  relying  on  the  quartermaster  for  rations.  He 
goes  upon  still  longer  marches.  The  tents  are  left  standing.  The 
baggage  train  is  parked.  The  quartermaster  department  is  no 
longer  looked  to  as  the  source  whence  rations  are  to  be  procured. 
Knapsacks  and  overcoats  are  to  be  left  behind.  No  wagons 
follow,  except  the  ammunition  train.  He  relies  for  shelter  on  his 
"dog  tent"  and  blanket;  for  rations,  on  the  country  through 
which  he  passes;  for  protection,  on  the  forty  rounds  in  his  car- 
tridge-box. 

By  this  time  he  begins  to  feel  that  the  Lord  is  with  him  wherever 
he  goes,  and  that  he  can  go  whithersoever  it  may  please  him  to 
choose  his  course. 

If  he  encounters  the  enemy,  he  runs  over  his  rifle-pits,  tramples 
down  his  chevaux  de  frise^  burrows  under  his  breastworks,  climbs 
over  his  ramparts. 

If  the  enemy  turn  his  flank,  or  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  gets 
over  his  own  breastworks  and  fights  from  the  other  side.  His 
only  marching  order  is:  "If  the  enemy  is  met  on  any  road,  attack 
him  instantly  and  vigorously." 

These  are  some  of  the  transitions  through  which  the  citizen, 
"  called  suddenly  to  arms,"  passed,  while  he  was  being  transformed 
into  the  soldier.  And  what  has  been  said  of  the  soldier  is,  also, 
true  of  the  officer.  They  went  through  the  same  severe  school  of 
training  on  the  field  of  actual  and  active  war.  In  this  trainins: 
were  brought  out  the  traits  which  led  to  promotion  and  pointed  to 
leadership — the  qualities  which  carried  non-commissioned  officers 
and  Lieutenants  to  the  rank  of  field  officers,  and  put  stars  on  the 
shoulders  of  field  officers  and  Captains,  and  which  advanced  Grant 
to  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  made  him  com- 
mander of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  The  roll  of  the 
comrades  of  that  army  furnishes  many  illustrious  exemplifications 
of  these  traits  and  qualities.  To  mention  names  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  invidious.  They  will  readily  recur  to  you  in  the 
retrospect  of  memory.  Some  of  them  have  been  called  to  their 
reward.  Everlasting  honor  to  their  memory!  Eternal  peace  to 
their  souls! 

Under  such  training  and  by  such  discipline  grew  up  an  army, 
which  the  legions  of  rebellion  were  unable  to  withstand.  There 
came  a  day  when  the  main  army   of  the   Confederacy   furled   its 
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flags,  piled  its  arms,  and  went  home  as  citizens,  "  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  force  in  the  several  localities  of  their  resi- 
dence " — carrying  with  them  the  pledge  of  the  Nation,  that,  so 
long  as  they  did  this,  they  should  not  be  molested  nor  disturbed 
for  what  had  theretofore  been  done.  That  pledge  was  given  by 
that  model  citizen,  that  matchless  soldier,  the  first  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  And  soon  after,  the  only  important 
remaining  Confederate  army  surrendered  and  went  home  upon  the 
same  conditions;  and  this  surrender  was  made  to  another  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Following  closely  upon  this,  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  Union 
were  mustered  out  of  service  and  went  home  to  resume  their 
places  in  society,  and  to  take  up  again  the  avocations  of  civil  life. 

And  from  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been  no  class  of  citizens, 
upon  whom  the  civd  authorities  have  relied  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  enforcement  of  law- 
ful authority,  as  upon  the  discharged  soldiers  of  both  the  Union 
and  Confederate  armies.  And  this  reliance  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  while  being  reabsorbed  into 
civil  life  and  civil  pursuits  has  shed  imperishable  lustre  upon  the 
Republic,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  built.  It  has  been 
beyond  all  the  precedents  of  history,  and  has  put  to  shame  the 
predictions  of  the  enemies  of  free  government.  For  this,  they 
deserve  well  of  the  country,  no  less  than  for  what  they  did  in  the 
field.  They  have  shown  that  the  good  soldier  is  a  better  citizen, 
because  of  the  respect  for  authority  and  the  obedience  to  orders, 
which  he  acquired  by  service  in  the  field. 

The  lapse  of  time  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  progress 
of  events  as  the  years  go  by,  have,  by  some  sort  of  evolution, 
developed  some  well  defined  and  distinct  types  of  citizen  among 
those  who  were  soldiers  in  the  civil  war. 

Some  of  them  have  plain  lineaments  and  unmistakable  charac- 
teristics. The  temptation  is  strong  to  sketch  in  brief  outline  a  few 
of  these  types.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood,  so  easv  to 
mistake  the  general  type  for  the  individual  specimen,  that  I  for- 
bear. 

Excuse  me,  if,  instead  of  so  doing,  I  outline  briefly  the  model 
soldier-citizen.  And  I  am  glad  that  there  are  to  be  found  all  over 
our  land  innumerable  instances,  who  might  fitly  be  cited  as 
originals  of  the  sketch  I  am  about  to  draw. 
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He  believes  in  a  statesmanship,  born  of  tliat  fear  of  God,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  nurtured  upon  tlie  spirit  of  patri- 
otism and  the  love  of  humanity,  quick  to  discern  good  from  evil, 
taking  within  its  ken  all  the  classes,  conditions,  stations,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  men,  embracing  within  its  scope  our  whole  country 
and  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  all  its  interests  and  all  its 
citizens.  He  believes  in  a  statesmanship,  which,  when  confronted 
by  questions  affecting  public  weal,  social  order,  or  private  right  is 
able  to  rise  courageously  to  the  "  height  of  the  great  argument,'' 
and  dares  to  look  beyond  the  result  of  the  election  then  next  en- 
suing. 

He  looks  beyond  the  beautiful  river  which  borders  our  state, 
and  sees  stretching  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Del  Norte,  a 
goodly  land,  which  the  irreversible  decree  of  battle  and  the  irre- 
pealable  legislation  of  war  have  made  a  part  of  this  Nation  for- 
ever; and  while  he  gazes,  he  remembers  that  it  is  arched  by  the 
same  bended  sky  that  smiles  over  us.  He  knows  that  it  is  the 
home  of  a  hardy,  active,  intelligent,  manly  and  courageous  people, 
through  whose  veins  courses  the  same  blood  as  flows  through  our 
own;  and  that  the  gracious  Lord  sends  His  sunshine  and  His  rain 
and  dew  alike  upon  them  and  upon  us. 

In  that  land  lie  buried  the  bones  of  soldiers,  who  fought  in  every 
battle  of  the  Revolution  after  the  day  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  hal- 
lowed bv  the  mighty  repose  of  our  first  President,  and  many  of 
his  successors  in  that  high  office. 

Within  its  borders  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  happy 
homes,  lighted  up  by  the  smiles  of  contentment  and  love,  and 
enriched  with  all  the  joys  and  blessings  of  human  affection. 

There,  under  the  waving  grass  and  beneath  the  smiling  flowers, 
rest  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  among  a  people  who  are  to  be  our 
fellow  citizens,  as  long  as  their  mountains  lift  their  statelv  heads 
towards  the  serene  heavens,  or  their  mighty  rivers  bear  their  roll- 
ing torrents  to  the  sea. 

All  these  things  he  remembers;  nor  does  he  forget  what  else 
ought  to  be  remembered.  He  waits  for  time,  the  great  healer,  to 
do  his  work.  He  waits  for  history  to  record  her  verdict  and  fix 
the  responsibility,  where  it  must  remain  for  the  ages  yet  to  come. 
Consigning  malice,  and  hatred,  and  animosity,  and  revenge  to  the 
trenches  wherein  the  dead  past  has  buried  its  dead,  he  presses  on 
to  the  higher  and  nobler  things  which  are  before;  and  he  stands 
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steadfast  and  unmovable  for  that  loyalty  which  yields  ready  obedi- 
ence, and  like  charity,  endureth  and  hopeth  all  things.  He  stands, 
too,  for  that  loyalty  which  demands  justice  and  protection  for  all, 
and  is  ready  to  give  up  all  things,  even  life  itself,  if  need  be,  at  the 
call  of  the  Republic. 

The  President:  —  Without  any  action  of  the  Society,  that  will  go 
as  a  part  of  our  record  for  next  year.  To-morrow  I  will  have  a 
similar  paper  read  about  artillery  by  Captain  Rumsey,  well-known 
to  nearly  all  present.  It  so  happens  that  at  this  moment  he  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  could  not  come  in  person,  but  I  will  have  it 
read  by  a  suitable  person,  a  friend  of  his,  to-morrow,  in  the  course 
of  our  session. 

Now  we  have  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  transact  before  we  go 
to  the  exchange,  and  if  any  person  has  any  proposition  to  make 
in  the  way  of  a  motion,  or  in  the  way  of  a  speech. 

General  Fuller: — When  this  Society  met  last  year  in  Toledo,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  that  city  opened  the  doors 
of  their  hall  for  our  business  meeting  and  our  annual  oration. 
They  made  us  welcome  without  money  and  without  price;  and 
they  took  so  much  interest,  some  of  them,  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting,  that  after  its  adjournment  they  wrote  to  the  Corre- 
spondmg  Secretary  of  this  Society,  asking  for  a  set  of  reports  of 
the  transactions  of  this  Society.  General  Hickenlooper  replied 
that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  he 
could  not  do  so  without  authority  from  the  Society,  and  I  now 
move  that  the  Secretaiy  be  directed  to  send  a  set  of  the  reports  of 
ovn^  transactions  to  the  Soldier's  Memorial  Association  of  Toledo.  ^ 

The  motion  was  carried 

General  Fuller: — The  only  son  of  Colonel  Lynch,  of  Cleveland, 
a  member  of  this  Society,  has  requested  me  to  present  his  name 
for  membership  of  this  Society,  under  the  articles  of  our  Consti- 
tution. His  name  is  Frank  Worthington  Lynch.  I  move  that  he 
be  made  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President: — Can  he  be  made  a  member  without  a  years 
notice? 

General  Fuller: — He  can,  by  the  action  of  this  Society,  without 
any  notice. 

The  President: — I  see  there  are  upon  our  roster  about  a  dozen 
members. 
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General  Fuller: — This  does  not  make  hmi  an  honorary  member. 
It  makes  him  a  life  member. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion;  Gen- 
eral Fuller  will  be  responsible  that  he  is  a  suitable  person  for  mem- 
bership? 

General  Fuller: — I  will. 

The  President: — The  question  is,  shall  he  be  admitted  as  a  full 
member  of  this  Society? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President: — The  Secretary  will  notify  him  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  would  say,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  like  to  see  these 
young  men  come  in,  because  we  will  soon  have  to  turn  over  the 
Society  itself  to  them. 

The  Society  here  called  for  General  Howard  to  make  a  speech, 
who  excused  himself,  having  to  speak  later  on;  and  then  called 
General  Alger. 

General  Alger: — Mr.  President  and  comrades,  I  want  to  say  just 
one  word  about  this  monument  fund,  by  way  of  business.  I  was 
appointed  Treasurer,  or  rather  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Army  fund 
for  the  Logan  monument,  and  as  you  are  all  aware,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed,  appropriating  $40,- 
000  for  the  site  and  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue,— I  think  they 
\vere  for  Generals  Sheridan,  Logan  and  Hancock.  At  my  sug- 
gestion, at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Encampment,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  petition 
Congress  to  change  that  law,  so  that  the  $40,000  might  be  appro- 
priated for  the  site  and  pedestal  and  for  the  statue  itself,  so  much 
as  could  be  spared;  because  the  sites  are  being  donated,  as  T  under- 
stand, in  Washington,  and  we  are  of  course  relieved  of  that 
expense.  That  committee  will  be  appointed  and  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  who  are  members  of  Congress. 
Now,  outside  of  what  has  been  collected  by  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  including  that  $40,000,  there  is  about  $52,000  available 
for  the  Logan  Monument  fund,  and  as  I  imderstand,  it  will 
require  about  $60,000.  Do  you  know  about  that.  General  Sher- 
man? 

The  President:  —  I  do  not;  about  the  cost  of  an  equestrian  statue. 
The  statue,  I  think,  of  General  Thomas  was  built  for  a  less  sum 
than  that. 
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General  Hickenlooper: — I  will  state  that  the  monument  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  now  being  cast  by  a  Cincinnati  artist  for  $30,000. 
That  is  what  we  expect  to  pay  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Grant;  for  the  statue  alone. 

General  Alger: — How  much  additional? 

General  Hickenlooper — I  can't  advise  you  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
entire  statue;  it  was  a  very  much  less  sum  than  that,  however. 
$25,000  would  be  a  very  fair  estimate  for  an  equestrian  statue. 

General  Alger: — That  is  simply  for  the  statue  alone? 

General  Hickenlooper: — That  is  for  the  statue,  the  figure  and 
frieze  work. 

General  Stockton: — I  will  state  that  the  monument  of  Lincoln, 
cost  fully  $75,000;  that  is,  with  the  frieze  work,  base,  foundation 
and  all. 

General  Alger: — Our  idea  has  been,  that  as  far  as  possible,  these 
statues  should  be  practically  alike,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
one  statue  cost  more,  or  is  any  better  than  another,  except  perhaps 
as  they  may  be  in  point  of  art;  and  what  we  wish  to  get  at  is  the 
expense  of  one  of  these  statues  that  have  already  been  built,  and 
that  is  why  I  wanted  to  inquire  here.  I  understand  that  the 
Thomas  statue  had  an  appropriation,  upon  which  a  very  sharp 
bargain  was  driven  on  the  Government,  and  a  very  much  larger 
sum  realized  than  was  expended;  isn't  that  so.  General  Hicken- 
looper? 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  believe  that  was  the  approved  way 
of  doing  at  that  time.     [Laughter.] 

General  Alger: — Perhaps  I  had  better  not  allude  to  that  any 
more. 

General  Hickenlooper: — It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  you 
know  how  much  New  York  had  appropriated  for  the  Grant 
monument.     [Laughter.] 

General  Alger: — The  gentleman  is  bound  to  draw  me  awav 
from  this  subject.  We  have  now  $52,000,  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  collect  enough  for  the  purpose,  with  the  contribu- 
tion that  is  taken  up  here  bv  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  General 
Sherman,  is  there  any  fund  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  towards 
that  statue? 

General  Sherman: — Yes.  there  is  a  committee  of  which  General 
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Raum  is  chairman.  We  have  no  report  from  them,  as  I  under- 
stand; none  has  been  received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Certain  httle  sums,  floating  about,  contributed  to  this  monument, 
have  passed  through  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  hands,  and  he 
has  reported  them  and  sent  them  to  the  main  cominittee,  of  which 
General  Raum  is  the  chairman  and  active  member. 

General  Alger: — I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that  a  few  of  us  have 
been  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  at 
Chattanooga;  and  thev  have  standing  around -Chattanooga  a  great 
many  trees  filled  with  shot  and  shell,  and  we  were  inquiring  about 
it,  and  we  asked  if  we  could  not  procure  one,  and  thtey  said  the 
only  difficulty  was  that  the  trees  were  all  taken  bv  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.      [Laughter.] 

The  President: — We  shot  them  away. 

General  Alger: — The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  wasn't  there  to 
defend  itself,  and  I  didn't  know  about  it,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  proper  to  ask  about  it.     [Laughter.] 

General  Stockton: — I  will  state  that  the  State  of  Illinois  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  a  monument  to  General  Grant.  The  site 
selected  has  been  Jackson  Park  or  South  Park,  Chicago.  The 
trustees  have  engaged  *  *  *  ^  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  I  think  the  equestrian  statue  will 
cost  about  $40,000,  without  the  pedestal  and  without  the  site. 

General  Sherman: — Gentleman,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  last  year,  under  our  rules.  Dr.  Plummer  offered  a 
resolution  for  an  amendment  to  our  By-Laws,  which  required  a 
year's  notice.  The  year  has  expired,  and  we  can  take  action  upon 
it  to-day.  And  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  nature  of 
that  motion,  I  will  go  back  to  the  first  article  of  our  By-Laws; 
and  he  suggests  an  amendment  or  an  entirelv  new  bv-law,  and  by 
reading  the  two,  side  by  side,  you  will  understand  the  question. 
Dr.  Plummer's  resolution,  page  116  of  our  last  report,  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  part  of  Article  I  of  the  B^'-Laws,  which  reads  as  follows, 
to-wit:  "  All  persons  applj'ing  previous  to,  on  or  after  the  annual  meeting  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  for  enrollment,  shall  pay  a  membership  fee  of 
ten  dollars;  that  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  to  be  one  dollar,  and  persons 
applying  for  membership  shall  pay  back  dues,"  shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows,  to-wit:  "  All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on  or  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  18S9,  for  enrollment,  shall  pay  a  membership  fee  of  ten  dollars; 
that  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  to  be  one  dollar,  and  that  persons  apply- 
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ing  for  membership  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  back  dues,  nor  shall  they  be 
entitled  to  receive  reports  of  meetings  held  previous  to  1889,  without  pa\ing 
cost  of  same."' 

The  adoption  of  that  resohition  amends  our  fundamental  law  or 
By-Laws;  and  it  is  now  open  for  debate. 

Dr.  Plummer: — Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  We  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  good  many  years;  we  paid  our  original  benefit  fee; 
we  have  paid  our  dues  from  year  to  year,  and  we  have  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  pleasui'e  in  our  meetings.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
single  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that 
begrudges  the  money  he  has  expended  to  this  time,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  oixr  meetings;  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  very 
honorable  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  who  would  be 
glad  to-day  to  become  members  of  this  Association,  if  it  were 
within  their  means.  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  ask  these  members 
to  pay  back  dues;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
pay  the  regular  membership  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  pay  their  dues 
from  this  time  on;  and  that  is  the  object  of  this  amendment.  We 
can  get  a  great  many  men  that  would  be  willing  to  come  in  if  we 
would  forego  their  back  fees,  on  payment  of  membership  fee  and 
their  dues  from  this  time  on.  That  is  my  reason  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

General  Noyes: — I  only  rise  to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  old 
soldiers,  just  as  brave  and  patriotic  as  anybody  here  to-day,  who, 
in  their  old  age,  and  in  the  depleted  condition  of  their  purses,  are 
not  able  to  pay  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  dollars  back  fees. 
As  remarked  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  we 
have  had  our  fini,  in  all  these  past  years,  in  meeting  together. 
These  men  have  been  absent  from  all  these  meetings;  have  not 
been  permitted  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  they 
come  in,  if  at  all,  for  the  future.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old 
soldiers  are  not  among  the  rich  people  of  the  country,  as  a  rule; 
they  are  poor;  and  in  their  old  age  they  need  the  money  they 
have  more  than  they  did  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  They 
were  brave  and  patriotic,  and  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  in  time 
of  war;  they  are  entitled,  before  they  go  down  to  the  grave, 
to  have  the  honor  for  themselves  and  to  leave  that  honor  to  their 
children,  of  being  members  of  the   Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Tennessee,  at  a  cost  which  they  can  aftord.     I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  President: — We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  sides  and 
on  every  branch  of  this  question;  for  it  is  an  amendment  of  our 
By-Laws,  which  are  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

Calls  for  "question?" 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  read,  and  you  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Plummer  and  General  Noyes.  Those  favoring  the  adoption  of 
this  substitute,  wnll  say  "aye."  Contrary  "no."  The  "ayes"  cer- 
tainly have  it  and  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  resolution  will 
be  adopted. 

The  eftect  of  that  is  simply  that  a  person  coming  in  now  pays 
his  $1.00  dues  and  the  $10.00  which  we  all  paid  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  goes  right  along  with  us.  It  is  jmow  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution; and  it  is  our  duty,  all  of  us,  to  give  it  hearty  and  cheer- 
ful support,  and  spread  the  news  to  the  old  soldiers  of  whom 
General  Noyes  has  spoken  so  feelingly. 

General  Heath: — Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order,  I  move  that 
this  Society  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Loudon  for  the 
very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  he  has  just  read,  and  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  ^^as  carried. 

General  Dodge: — Will  all  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
nomination  of  officers  meet  in  Room  18,  at  the  Burnet  House,  to- 
morrow morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  President: — Yes,  we  want  your  report  here  by  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  There  are  five  members  of  the  committee; 
you  will  take  notice  that  you  will  meet  at  the  Burnet  House  at 
Room  18,  at  9  o'clock,  if  you  please. 

General  Hickenlooper: — The  members  of  the  Local  Committee 
have  requested  me  to  read  the  following  programme  of  exercises 
for  the  day. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  describe  this  in  detail.  The  escort 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  consists  first  of  a  company  of 
police,  First  Regiment,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Bat- 
tery B,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  one  or  two  other  organizations 
of  similar  character,   forming   on   Third  street  below  the  Burnet 
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House,  at  7:15.  They  will  move  from  their  position  up  Vine 
street  north  towards  Fourth.  In  the  mean  time  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  have  formed  in  the  Burnet 
House,  with  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  when  the  end 
of  the  escort  column  moving  up,  passes  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Burnet  House,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  headed  by  its  own 
band,  will  form  in  the  rear;  the  extreme  rear  being  brought  up  b\' 
the  mounted  police.  They  will  move  north  to  Fourth  street  and 
west  to  Race,  which  is  an  asphalted  street,  and  on  Race  street 
north  to  Music  Hall.  The  exercises  at  Music  Hall  will  be  opened 
promptly  at  8  o'clock.  It  is  a  lai'ge  hall,  as  you  are  probably 
aware;  and  the  audience  will  probably  consist  of  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  persons.  The  space  reserved  for  the  Societ\' 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand 
Army  is  in  front,  reserved  from  the  other  seats. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  urged  to 
join  with  the  Society  in  its  march,  their  ladies,  the  visiting  ladies, 
will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  entertainment  committee,  placed  in 
carriages,  and  taken  to  Music  Hall,  and  assigned  to  their  reserva- 
tion, which  is  immediately  adjoining  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee;  so  that  when  the  meeting  is  over,  there  will  not  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  ladies  being  joined  by  their  escorts 
right  in  the  hall  on  either  side. 

At  the  banquet  Thursday  night,  I  understand  gentlemen,  of 
course  with  their  accompanying  ladies,  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety and  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  will  be  present;  but  there 
are  no  citizens  under  any  circumstances  to  be  present  at  that  ban- 
quet. There  will  be  no  one  present  who  has  not  seen  service  in 
the  army. 

[General  Hickenlooper  here  read  further  from  the  programme, 
and  explained  the  objects  of  interest  of  the  city.] 

Now  it  is  understood,  gentlemen,  I  had  better  say,  as  to  the 
arrangements  at  Music  Hall;  the  two  center  aisles  down  to  the 
stage  have  been  reserved  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  their 
escorts;  eight  hundred  seats.  The  balance  of  the  house  has  been 
opened  to  the  public,  on  reserved  seats.  The  committee  found 
themselves  so  pressed  for  admission,  that  under  the  circumstances 
they  were  compelled,  in  addition  to  the  entire  seat  capacity,  to 
issue  one  thousand  standing  tickets.  So  that  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  there,  because  the  majority  of  the  people  there  are 
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families  of  soldiers;  certainly  no  one  will  be  there  who  has  not 
had  sufficient  interest  to  write  a  special  communication  for  a  ticket 
of  admission. 

The  decoration  committee  have  decorated  the  hall  under  the 
charge  of  Major  McComas,  of  the  Krebs  Lithographing  Company 
of  this  city,  who  has  devoted  hmiself  to  the  work,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  very  fine  and  very  much  enjoyed.  The  First  Regiment 
will  occupy  the  back  ground  of  the  stage,  numbering  probably 
three  hundred  seventy-five  or  five  hundred;  the  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Governor,  Alavor,  the  Orator,  Chaplain,  the  Recording 
and  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  will  occupy  the  front 
seats  of  the  stage.  Immediatel}'  behind  them  will  be  eight  or  ten 
distinguished  guests  of  the  Society,  and  behind  them  \\\\\  be 
twelve  chairs  for  the  Vice-Presidents.  These  will  be  the  only 
persons  that  will  be  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  stage. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  in  making  this  announcement  that  the 
hearts  of  some,  particularly  of  one  individual  to  whcjm  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called,  has  been  made  sad  by  this  luifortunate 
announcement. 

Captain  McCrory: — Let  him  stand  up. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  took  occasion,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  to  write  a  special  letter  to  each  Vice-President  of  this 
Society,  saying  that  I  desired  to  ascertain  positively  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  mtend  to  be  present,  as  necessary  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Vice-Presidents  to  occupy  stage.  This  gentleinan 
very  kindly  wrote  in  answer  that  he  had  received  my  communi- 
cation; that  he  was  much  honored  by  the  compliment  I  had  given 
him;  that  he  had  looked  over  the  list  however,  and  that  I  was  mis- 
taken; that  he  wasn't  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  I  could  get  him  on  the  stage,  he  would  be  very 
much  gratified.  [Laughter.]  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  was  from  Chicago.  [Laughter.]  I  found  afterwards 
that  I  had  unfortunately  taken  up  the  previous  year's  report,  and 
had  written  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  preceding  year.  I  was 
compelled  to  rewrite  them,  stating  that  I  ^vould  have  to  take  them 
down  from  the  pedestal  of  fame. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  could  not 
make  a  better  presentation  of  the  facts  than  General  Hickenlooper 
has  stated  them.  I  want,  however,  to  contrast  his  conduct  ^vith 
my  generosity  in  trying  to  keep  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in 
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the  place  where  he  lives.  I  have  been  importuning  him,  ever  since 
I  have  lieen  here,  to  please  let  me  sit  on  the  stage,  and  he  has 
refused.     [Laughter.] 

The  Society  here  adjourned  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1  he  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Lee  H. 
Brooks,  presented  the  Society  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Cincinnati  may  well  feel  proud  to  thmk  that  they  have  been 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  It  gives  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome  and  an  expression  of  their  most  grateful  regard 
for  the  defense  of  their  homes  when  defense  was  needed  so  badly. 
I  have  to  present  to  you,  and  it  is  a  duty  that  I  feel  proud  to  per- 
form, a  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  whose  name  and 
fame  are  known  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  a  soldier  who,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
went  marching  through  Georgia  and  on  to  the  sea,  thereby  sever- 
ing one  of  the  vital  cords  of  the  rebellion.  I  will  now  present 
that  soldier  whcmi  vou  all  know  by  name  and  reputation.  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

General  Dodge  was  then  introduced,  who  said: 

The  citizens  may  not  know,  but  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
does,  that  when  the  commanders  send  an  order  that  we  were  not 
able  to  carry  out  ourselves,  they  said  to  us,  "Find  some  person 
that  can  do  it  better."  Now  right  here,  at  my  left,  is  a  gentleman 
that  can  speak  better,  give  you  more  pleasure  and  entertain  you 
far  better  than  I  can,  and  I  will  introduce  him.  General  Fisk. 

General  Fisk: — You  will  notice  what  a  way  these  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  have  of  passing  the  honors  along. 

Now  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the 
merchants  of  Cincinnati.  I  feel  somewhat  at  home  in  a  Board  of 
Trade,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1862,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
revolution  that  overthrew  the  society  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  established  on  a  firm  foundation  the  Union  Merchants' 
Exchange  [applause],  and  that  event  gave  great  courage  to  the 
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soldiers  at  the  front.  We  took  the  position,  those  of  us  wlio 
trained  under  the  old  flag  in  St.  Louis,  that  we  would  hold  St. 
Louis  loyal  to  the  Union  forces;  that  we  would  largely  receive  our 
business  from  the  states  that  were  contributing  their  sons  to  the 
armv  that  was  fighting  for  the  Union.  So  all  through  this  land, 
the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  a  bulwark 
of  support  to  the  army  in  front.  The  regiment  I  had  the  honor 
to  take  into  the  field  was  called  "  The  Merchants'  regiment  of 
Missouri."  I  was  assisted  in  its  recruiting  by  the  loyal,  liberal 
merchants  of  our  great  city.  Chicago,  from  its  Board  of  Trade, 
sent  regiment  after  regiment.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cincinnati  sent  its  share  most  generously,  in  those  times  of  need, 
to  the  recruiting  forces  of  the  Union;  and  one  of  the  best  things 
that  came  out  of  the  war  was  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  old 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  left  their  ranks,  after  victory  was  achieved, 
and  melted  away  into  their  old  places,  and  you  found  them  again 
on  the  Boards  of  Trade,  in  the  merchant's  counting-room  and  in 
the  lawyer's  office  of  Cincinnati.  Here  they  are,  as  faithful  as 
citizens  as  they  were  brave  and  devoted  as  soldiers.  Now  there 
is  no  other  army  officer  here  on  the  platform  that  I  can  call  up, 
but  there  are  a  hundred  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the 
crowd  here,  any  one  of  whom  can  make  a  better  speech  than  any 
you  have  listened  to  from  this  platform.  [Laughter.]  I  wonder 
if  1  don't  see  the  face  of  General  Poe;  he  is  in  this  crowd  some- 
where; the  man  to  whom  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  grandly 
indebted  for  the  great  highway  to  Lake  Superior  and  Duluth. 
Our  men  are  everywhere;  here  is  Dodge,  the  man  who  just  spoke 
to  you,  wdio  has  built  railroads  all  over  the  wilderness  of  this 
country,  and  is  sighing  that  there  are  no  more  wildernesses  for 
him  to  conquer;  the  man  who  tied  his  w^ar  horse  in  the  stable 
within  sight  of  the  iron  horse  of  the  railway,  and  being  of  a 
pacific  nature,  as  all  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  w-ere  [laughter], 
he  went  ahead  and  built  the  Pacific  road,  and  watered  his  horse  in 
the  Pacific.  [Laughter.]  Turning  back  to  Denver,  he  marshaled 
his  war  horses  down  to  the  Gulf;  and  here  he  is;  if  you  want  a 
railroad  built  anywhere  eight  hundred  miles  long  in  five  hundred 
days.  Dodge  will  do  it  for  you.  You  of  Cincinnati  know  what  a 
railroad  is.  When  you  put  up  your  money  and  built  this  great 
Cincinnati  Southern  road,  reaching  down  to  the  ore  beds  and 
cotton  fields  of  the   South,  you  knew  what  you  were  about,  and 
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the  business  of  Cincinnati  has  reahzed  your  anticipations.  I  will 
sav  no  more,  gentlemen,  but  thank  you  for  this  hearty  greeting 
which  you  give  to  us,  chiefly  to  him.  our  great  leader,  the  great 
soldier  and  the  great  citizen  of  this  day.     [Applause.] 

General  Alger,  being  called  upon,  spoke  as  follows: 

As  I  stated  in  the  hall  awhile  ago,  [  am  an  infant  member  of  this 
organization.  I  belonged  to  it  until  it  became  too  dangerous  to  be 
with  you,  and  then  I  left  it.  General  Poe,  whom  you  have  called 
and  who  will  show  himself  in  a  moment,  vv^ith  some  other  gen- 
tlemen and  myself  have  just  been  down  over  the  track  where  your 
great  distinguished  General  led  you  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
and  General  Poe  pointed  out  the  great  battles  that  were  fought 
and  the  incidents  that  occurred  along  the  line  of  march,  and  I 
didn't  wonder  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  should  claim  that 
thev  saved  the  Union.  The  fact  is,  comrades,  in  the  last  two 
weeks  we  have  seen  more  Union  saviors  than  we  supposed 
existed  in  the  country.  Almost  every  man  held  a  Federal  point 
somewhere,  or  he  was  directed  to  do  something  that  turned  the 
tide  of  a  great  battle  that  turned  the  tide  of  the  Rebellion  that 
saved  the  Union.  But  w^e  gather  them  all  up  in  our  memories, 
and  we  will  place  them  to  your  credit,  General  Sherman,  for  we 
know^  that  to  honor  you  we  honor  ourselves.  Now  I  want  to  say 
just  a  little  thing  about  General  Sherman  that  may  not  be  pleasant 
for  him  to  hear,  but  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  When  I 
was  a  captain  in  the  cavalry  at  Benton  barracks,  and  we  were 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  William  T.  Sherman  —  that,  as  I 
told  the  General  one  day,  was  during  the  period  of  his  insanity. 
[Laughter.]  That  is  all  pleasant  enough,  comrades,  to  laugh 
about,  but  when  the  smile  that  passed  over  the  General's  face  had 
given  place  to  a  more  serious  look,  he  said:  "  I  have  thought  it  all 
over  many  a  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
country;  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  Union  cause  that  I  was  considered  insane  when  I  said  it 
would  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  Gulf" 
Because,  if  the  people  of  the  North  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  belief  that  that  was  true  at  the  time,  the  task  would  have 
seemed  so  great  that  possibly  they  might  have  become  discour- 
aged and  given  it  up.  But  as  they  grew  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Rebellion,  they  began  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  the  great  man  who  knew   these  people  in  the  South  at 
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the  beginning,  and  knew  very  well  what  it  would  cost  in  the  end, 
and  how  many  men  it  would  take  to  crush  the  Rebellion.  And 
now,  Mr.  President,  we  here  of  the  old  army  are  the  more  pleased 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  that  we  have 
been  traveling  through  the  South  and  have  seen  the  building  up 
of  its  mdustrial  cities,  and  we  can  see  very  well  that  here  may  be 
the  fountain-head  that  has  pushed  the  money  south,  and  has 
directed  the  developing  of  that  country,  an'd  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  we  may  see  it  growing  in  prosperity  equal  to  the  North. 
[Applause.] 

General  Poe  was  here  called  for  for  a  speech,  but  he  excused 
himself,  with  thanks. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  then  introduced 
the  commander  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  Colonel  Kennett, 
who  spoke  briefly. 
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Music  Hall,  } 

Cincinnati,  Septeyjiber  25,  1889.   [ 

The  Society  assembled  in  Music  Hall  at  8:10  p.  m.,  having 
marched  from  headquarters  under  escort,  as  provided  in  the  ar- 
rangements, and  after  it  and  the  immense  audience  v^^ere  seated, 
was  called  to  order  and  the  programme  of  exercises  began  with 
the  reveille  by  buglers  and  drum  corps,  followed  by  "  Marching 
Away." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  General  Hickenlooper, 
opened  formally  with  the  following  remarks: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of 
THE  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Another  year,  with  its  personal  joys  and  sorrows,  its  victories 
and  defeats,  has  passed  away,  and  once  more  we  are  permitted  to 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  recalling  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  that  never  to  be  for- 
gotten period  when  you  together  marched  side  by  side  to  the 
music  of  the  Union.  We  are  gratified  that  Cincinnati  has  been 
thus  honored,  and  the  local  committee  bade  me  to  extend  to  you 
the  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome— a  greeting  participated 
in  not  only  by  the  members  of  your  own  Society,  but  by  the  com- 
rades of  other  armies  who  have  fought  with  zeal,  and  labored  to 
make  your  reception  a  pleasant  one;  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  and  the  thousands  of  loyal  men  and 
women  assembled  to-night,  who,  by  their  presence,  testify  to  their 
appreciation  and  interest  in  the  services  you  rendered  to  the 
country  durmg  the  most  critical  period  in  its  history.  [Applause.] 
It  is  their  wish  and  our  sincere  desire  that  when  the  hour  of  sep- 
aration comes  you  may  each  and  all  carry  with  you  to  your  homes 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  this,  the  twenty-second  reunion 
of  our  Society.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  will  be  opened  up 
with  prayer  by  a  comrade  whose  wounds  testify  to  his  valor  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

Rev.  Washington  Gardner  offered  praver  as  follows: 
Our  Father  who  art  in   Heaven,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  thee  as  the 
source  of  all  good.     Thou  art  the  same  yesterdav,  to-day  and  for- 
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ever;  thou  who  art  the  God  of  Nations  as  of  individuals,  we  come 
to  Thee  with  g-rateful  hearts  to-night  and  to  thank  Thee  that  thou 
Wert  with  our  forefathers  when  they  came  in  weakness  and  in 
peril  to  plant  in  this  western  world  by  faith  the  seeds  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  wert  with  revolutionary  sires  through  the  long 
and  dreary  contest  for  political  independence;  with  the  builders  of 
the  constitution,  while  they  were  laying  bi'oad  and  deep  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  to  rest  the  superstructure  of  a  great  govern- 
ment in  security.  We  thank  Thee  that  thou  wert  with  the 
patriotic  sons  who  by  their  valor,  their  heroic  devotion,  sought  to 
perpetuate  our  government  in  its  integrity  and  to  preserve  un- 
broken our  vmion  of  States.  We  devoutly  thank  Thee,  Oh  God, 
that  to-day  the  flag  of  our  country  as  the  emblem  of  national 
authority  and  of  civil  libertv  floats  unchallenged  over  all  the  land, 
and  that  its  shadow  does  not  fall  on  one  human  being  who  is  not 
bv  birthright  a  freeman,  and  under  the  majesty  of  the  law  an 
equal  with  every  other. 

Continue  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
Thee.  Preserve  us  as  a  nation  in  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
pray  that  Thy  blessings  may  rest  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  all  others  in  authority.  We  invoke  Th\'  liless- 
ings  upon  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  And 
we  pray  Thee  to  bless  the  sacred  memories  of  our  comrades  dead, 
and  have  in  Thy  keeping  their  widows  and  orphans.  We  pray 
that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  Society  under  whose  auspices 
we  are  meeting  to-night.  We  thank  Thee  for  its  sustained  fidel- 
itv,  its  heroic  devotion,  its  grand  triumph,  that  makes  illustrious 
its  history  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  We  thank  Thee  that 
thou  hast  spared  so  many  participants  in  this  great  army  through 
the  perils  of  war,  and  permitted  them  again  to  assemble  and  re- 
new the  friendships  of  other  years;  and  we  thank  Thee  that  thou 
hast  graciously  prolonged  the  life  of  him  who  is  the  President  of 
this  Society  now,  and  its  most  conspicuous  leader  in  the  field  of 
action.  God,  in  mercy,  prolong  his  days,  we  pray  Thee.  Spare 
him  to  the  nation  he  served  so  well  in  war,  and  in  whose  hearts 
he  is  gratefully  enshrined  in  peace.  Father,  may  Thy  blessing 
rest  upon  this  assemblage  to-night,  and  upon  all  the  exercises.  Go 
thou  with  us  in  life  and  grant  that  we  may  so  live  here,  that  when 
the  reveille  of  the  eternal  morning  shall  sound,  we  shall  wait  to 
hear  from  Thy  lips.  Thou   Great  Commander,  "Well  done,  good 
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and  faithful  servant."      We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

Music  by  Qiiartette. — '■'•  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee^ 

Music  bv  Drum  Corps. — "'The  Soldier'' s  Return.''' 

General  Hickenlooper  then  introduced  Hon.  J.  B.  Mosby,  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Officers  and  Members  of  the   Society  of  the  Army  of 

THE  Tennessee: 

Gathered  as  you  are  at  this,  your  regular  annual  reunion,  it 
has  been  assigned  to  me,  as  the  Mayor  of  this  great  municipality, 
to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people  to  loyal  old  Cin- 
cmnati,  the  citizens  of  which,  during  the  unfortunate  years  of  the 
rebellion,  were  steadfast  in  supporting  with  their  money,  influence 
and  words  of  cheer  the  more  hazardous  work  you  men  were 
doing  away  down  in  Dixie  Land. 

The  war,  now  over  almost  twenty -tive  years,  is  now,  fortunately 
so,  only  recalled  on  occasions  like  these,  when  you  who  drank  from 
the  same  canteen  meet  and  recall  camp-fires,  scenes,  your  bivouacs, 
marches,  battles,  victories  and  reverses — but,  thank  God,  the  grand 
old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  the  leadership  of  Grant,  Sher- 
man, McPherson,  Logan  and  Howard,  don't  have  to  spend  much 
time  talking  about  defeats. 

When  this  young  man,  Hickenlooper,  of  whom  perhaps  the 
most  of  you  have  heard  before,  secured  my  consent  to  welcome 
you  to-night,  my  response  was  without  hesitation,  and  like  other 
natural-born  orators  I  began  skeletonizing  what  I  would  say,  and 
at  once  it  was  apparent  that  if  I  should  pretend  to  recall  all  your 
deeds  of  glory,  or  the  illustrious  names  answering  to  your  roll-call 
in  the  present  and  the  past,  that  all  the  rest  of  you  would  be  shut 
out,  or  rather  shut  up,  the  same  as  you  chaps  did  Pemberton  at 
Vicksburg.  I  know  of  your  valor,  that  you  had  shed  imperish- 
able luster  by  your  achievements  in  your  heroic  support  of  the 
flag  while  battling  for  the  Republic,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
my  information  was  meager  indeed,  until,  to  sort  of  brush  up  my 
memory  for  this  evening,  I  looked  over  a  history  of  the  late  war, 
or  rather  so  much  of  it,  which  was  a  rather  big  slice  by  the  wav, 
as  pertained  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  then,  and  not  till 
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then,  did  I  realize  the  full  debt  of  gratitude  the  country  owes  vou, 
one  it  can  never  repay  if  it  would  give  each  of  you,  from  Billy 
Sherman  down  to  the  powder  monkev  of  Hickenlooper's  batterv, 
a  pension  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  General  during  the  balance  of  vour 
lives. 

How  a  few  regiments  under  Grant — all  honor  to  his  memorv — 
gathered  at  Cairo  and  met  with  a  slight  reverse  at  Belmont. 

How  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  was  countermatched  by  your  cap- 
turing Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson  and  the  great  victory  of  Shiloh, 
then  the  siege  of  Corinth,  luka,  Talehatchie,  Chicasaw  Bayou, 
Arkansas  Post,  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion 
Hills.  Big  Black  river,  and  finally  Grant  closing  his  immediate  com- 
mand over  you  by  capturing  Vicksburg  and  its  army  of  gallant 
defenders.  Sherman  now  picks  up  the  task,  and  you  inscribe  on 
vour  banners,  Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge,  Knoxville  and  Merid- 
ian,  when  he  is  promoted,  and  McPherson,  the  great  engineer  and 
typical  leader,  is  the  master  mind.  Resaca  is  fought  — God  bless 
all  who  fell  on  that  day.  New  Hope  Church,  Dallas,  Kennesaw 
mountain,  Nick-a-Jack  creek,  Roswell  factory,  Decatur,  Atlanta, 
where  McPherson  at  his  post  of  duty,  and  when  just  on  the  jDoint 
of  gaining  victories  which  have  placed  his  name  alongside  of 
those  of  Alexander,  Napoleon,  Von  Moltke,  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan  and  other  greatest  Generals  of  all  ages,  is  killed. 

A  sad,  sad  day  it  was  for  vou  men,  who  had  learned  to  love  and 
trust  in  him.  Then  Logan  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  Howard,  the 
sleeveless  hero,  is  your  Captain;  and,  true  to  your  training  of  the 
past,  you  cut  your  way  through,  and  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy,  Altoona 
and  Macon  are  fought,  and  the  march  to  the  sea  begins,  closing  by 
you  handing  the  city  of  Savannah  over  to  the  Nation  as  a  Christ- 
mas present. 

You  have  cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  the  back-bone  of  the 
rebellion  is  broken,  but  your  work  is  not  quite  done.  Pocatalago 
Salkahatchie,  Orangeburg,  Columbia,  Cheraw,  Fayetteville' 
Averysborough  and  Bentonville  are  fought.  Joe  Johnston  fol- 
lows Lee,  surrendering,  and  the  frightful  drama  is  closed.  The 
Republic,  by  your  heroism,  sufterings  and  the  offerings  up  of  the 
noblest  blood  ever  shed  in  any  cause,  is  saved.  The  flag  which 
had  been  sullied  and  insulted  by  those  now  our  brothers,  w4io  are 
as  ready  to  defend  it  as  we,  was  again  raised  over  Sumter's  bat- 
tered, ruined  walls,  and  the  boys,  with  hearts  full  of  gladness  came 
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marching  home,  on  the  way  visituig  Richmond  to  invite  your  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  had  done  great  fighting, 
but  httle  marching,  to  a  race  for  Washington  City.  What  a 
struggle  tliat  was!  How  you  stripped  for  the  contest,  throwing 
away  guns,  accoutrements  and  other  paraphernaUa  of  war  to 
lighten  your  burdens  to  be  the  more  like  the  trained  greyhounds, 
you  were  only  retaining  the  banners  on  which  your  eyes  had 
rested  in  many  a  battle. 

How  that  race  ended  has  never  been  recorded,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  did  not  get  left,  if  it  was  on 
the  left. 

But  now,  men — boys,  I  mean — of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
welcome — welcome  to  Cincinnati;  feel  that  our  vyhole  people 
extend  to  you  and  join  in  this  welcome.  You  have  suftered  to 
save  this  country,  and  now  all  we  have  i-s  yours.  Enjoy  your- 
selves as  only  soldiers  know  how;  have  a  good  time,  so  that,  in 
after  years,  when  you  recall  recollections  of  your  soldier  life,  one 
of  the  brightest  spots,  I  hope,  will  be  the  reunion  at  this  time  in 
Ohio's  metropolis. 

Welcome,  one  and  all. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
a  comrade  who  for  four  long  years  shared  with  his  comrades  the 
privations  and  jovs  —  if  there  were  any  —  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
when  the  war  was  over  and  the  victory  won,  had  the  patriotism 
and  manhood  to  declare  that  "  No  Rebel  flags  shall  be  surren- 
dered while  I  am  (Tovernor."      [Applause.] 

Governor  Foraker  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Comrades  of  the  Army  of 
THE  Tennessee: 
You  have  heard  the  words  of  ■welcome  that  have  been  spoken 
by  pur  Mayor.  They  were  earnest,  kind,  cordial  words  of  wel- 
come. They  were  spoken,  however,  on  behalf  of  only  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati.  I  have  been  asked  to  add  a  ^yol•d  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  speak  that  word,  for  the  people  of  Ohio  want  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  to  feel  welcome  in  their  midst.  [Applause.]  This 
is  so,  my  comrades,  because  the  people  of  Ohio  know  who  you 
are.  They  have  been  acquainted  with  you  ever  since  1861.  They 
have  known  you  from  your  very  beginning,  and  they  have  not  only 
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known  you  from  your  beginning,  but  during  all  this  while  they 
have  been  an  important  part  of  you;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  inappropriate  if  I  here  remark  that  you  have  not 
suffered  on  that  account.     [Applause.] 

Ohio  made  splendid  contributions  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. [Applause.]  In  the  first  place,  she  gave  you  three  of  your 
grandest  and  most  illustrious  commanders.  No  matter  what 
claims  other  states  may  have  upon  him,  we  propose  that  it  shall 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  Ohio  is  to  be  found  the  birthplace  of  your 
first  commander,  the  iron-hearted  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  [Applause.] 
And  no  memory  is  dearer  to  the  people  of  Ohio  than  the  memory 
of  him,  who,  booted  and  spurred,  fell  in  the  shock  of  battle  on  the 
bloodv  field  of  Atlanta.  [Tremendous  applause.]  No  name  is 
dearer  to  the  people  of  Ohio  than  the  name  of  James  B.  McPher- 
son.      [Cheers.] 

And  then  we  gave  you  another  commander,  the  grand  old  hero 
who  honors  us  -with  his  presence  here  to-night.  [Cheers.]  How 
can  any  man  command  language  that  will  do  justice  to  General 
Sherman?  [Renewed  cheers,  accompanied  by  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs.]  He  was  your  commander,  but  he  was  Ohio's 
gift  to  you.  [Applause.]  He  was  born  in  Ohio;  he  grew  to 
manhood  in  Ohio;  and  Ohio  not  only  gave  him  to  you  but  she 
gave  him  to  the  whole  army,  to  the  whole  countrv,  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  of  liberty,  and  of  mankind.  [Great  applause.]  May 
the  prayer  of  the  chaplain,  as  made  here  to-night,  be  answered, 
and  his  days  be  lengthened,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  country  and 
the  Government  he  did  so  much  to  save.     [Tremendous  applause.] 

But.  my  fellow-comrades,  we  did  more  than  give  you  these 
commanders.  Ohio  gave  you  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  vour 
subordinate  Generals.  It  was  Ohio  that  gave  to  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  the  bold,  dashing,  brilliant,  courageous,  intrepid  Gen- 
eral Hickenlooper  [cheers],  a  man  who  was  never  satisfied  while 
the  war  lasted  except  only  while  his  guns  were  belching  their 
flames  of  fire  and  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  and  thundering  defi- 
ance into  the  columns  of  the  enemy.  [Applause.]  We  gave  you 
another  one  who  is  dear  to  every  heart  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
particularly  —  a  man  who  was  as  tender  and  gentle  as  a  woman,  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  culture  and  of  refinement,  as  clear,  calm,  steady 
and  pm^e  as  the  morning  star,  and  yet  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar. 
You  may  search  in  the  military  history  of  the  world  and  you  will 
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not  find  a  record  there  of  a  braver,  a  truer,  a  more  devoted  soldier 
than  Manning  F.  Force.  [Tremendous  applause  and  cheers.]  I 
might  with  equal  propriety  call  attention  to  others,  for  the  list  is 
long,  but  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  am  admonished  by  the  occasion 
and  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  that  I  should  desist.  And  yet 
there  is  one  other  contribution  Ohio  made  to  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  that  I  must  mention.  We  not  only  gave  you  these 
splendid  Generals,  but  we  gave  you  by  the  thousands  that  most 
magnificent  product  of  our  civil  war,  the  American  private 
soldier.  [Cheers,  long  continued.]  The  private  soldier  who 
turned  his  back,  at  the  call  of  duty,  upon  home,  wife,  children, 
business,  ambitions  and  aspirations,  and  all  that  was  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  marched  away  after  the  flag  to  do  and  to  die  if  need 
be,  that  his  country  might  live.  [Great  applause.]  Yes,  by  the 
thousands  the  best  and  bi'avest  of  Ohio's  sons  marched  with  vou 
and  camped  with  you,  and  bivouacked  with  you,  and  fought  with 
you,  and  triumphed  with  you.  [Applause.]  They  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  you  on  every  field  made  sacred  by  your  blood 
and  glorified  by  your  victory.  They  were  with  you  at  Henry,  at 
Donelson,  at  Vicksburg,  at  Chattanooga,  at  Atlanta,  and  in  that 
resistless  march  to  the  sea.  So  it  is,  I  say,  that  Ohio  has  had  from 
the  beginning  an  interest  of  a  special  character  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  an  interest  that  made  the  people  of  Ohio  watch  you  as 
you  went  forward  in  your  illustrious  career  from  battle-field  to 
battle-field,  to  win  victory  after  victory,  until  you  had  excited  the 
admiration  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  to  a  degree  that  no  language  can  portrav.  [Applause.] 
The  people  of  Ohio  read  about  you  every  dav,  and  they  praved 
for  you  every  hour.  Your  heroism  and  your  valor  were  to  them 
a  continuing  inspiration;  your  achievements  lit  up  the  darkest 
hours  of  gloom  and  disaster  that  fell  upon  us  with  resplendent 
rays  of  hope  and  faith  in  final  triumph. 

Ohio  gave  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  Union 
army.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every  armv,  in  every  corps,  in 
every  division  almost  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf.  [Applause.] 
All  did  their  duty;  did  it  grandly,  did  it  proudly,  did  it  magnifi- 
cently, did  it  with  credit  to  themselves,  with  credit  to  their  state, 
with  credit  to  the  cause,  the  flag  and  to  our  country.  [Tre- 
mendous applause.]  The  people  of  Ohio  hold  all  in  grateful 
recollection,  and  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  great  armies  of  the 
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Union  in  which  they  have  fought  the  people  of  Ohio  have  a  near 
and  dear  place  in  their  hearts.  But  I  am  only  stating  the  truth 
when  I  say  to  you  —  and  you  would  not  have  me  say  any  more  if 
I  could  —  that  no  army  has  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ohio  a 
nearer  or  dearer  place  than  has  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
[Applause.]  And  that  is  not  all.  This  high  appreciation  is 
increasing  and  growing  stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  The  people 
of  Ohio  believed  in  the  war  then,  and  they  believe  in  the  results 
of  the  war  now.  [Applause.]  They  believed  then  that  you 
■were  right;  they  know  no\v  that  they  were.  [Renewed 
applause.]  What  you  did  has  been  grandly  vindicated,  and  if 
there  be  any  one  thing  for  which  the  people  of  Ohio  feel  more 
proud  than  they  do  for  anything  else  connected  with  the  war,  it 
is  that  in  our  lifetime,  before  the  men  who  participated  in  that 
gi'eat  struggle  have  passed  away,  the  -men  at  the  South,  against 
whom  we  fought,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  our  victory  w^as  their  victory  as  well  [applause];  that 
we  fought  for  union,  for  free  popular  government,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  written  constitutions,  for  one  flag  and  for  one  destiny 
for  the  whole  American  people  [loud  applause],  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  American  name  stands  higher  and  shines  brighter 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  it  ever  did  before.  By  all 
these  tokens  I  gladly  join  w^ith  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  in  saying 
to  you  that  yo\i  are  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 
[Tremendous  applause.] 

Song  by  Lincoln  Glee  Club. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing, or  rather  presenting,  for  to  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  this 
land  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce.  General  William  T.  Sherman, 
the  President  of  our  Society. 

General  Sherman  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Society  will  now  come  to  order. 

The  Local  Committee  has  devolved  on  your  President  the  task 
of  making  a  response  to  the  words  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  which  we  have  just 
listened. 

Were  I  to  do  this  rightly  I  would  only  turn  to  them  and  in  your 
behalf  say.  we  thank  vou;  but   I   know   an   audience   like   this,  a 
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more  majestic  audience  I  never  beheld  in  any  land,  expects  more 
of  me  than  a  mere  naked  \vord  of  thanks,  for  indeed  our  own 
local  committee  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  Look  around  you,  my 
friends  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  see  the  familiar  names, 
some  of  whom  have  passed  away  and  others  remain,  all  grouped 
most  artistically,  tastefully  festooned  by  the  same  flag  on  which  I 
rest  my  hand  at  this  minute,  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  controlling 
emblem,  the  emblem  of  our  country  and  of  the  Union.  I  want 
you  to  recognize  that  your  local  committee,  doubtless  aided  by  the 
good  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  have  so  ornamented  this 
hall  as  to  make  it  a  memory,  a  dream  which  you  can  carry  back 
to  your  homes  and  preserve  in  your  hearts  till  you  yourselves  pass 
from  yonder  rank  to  yonder  rank  (pointing  to  the  grouping  of  the 
living  and  dead),  and  care  no  more  for  the  things  of  this  world. 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  this  vast  hall  and  assembly,  I  thank 
your  Mayor  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  his 
graceful  words  of  welcome.  Not  only  his  words,  but  the  evi- 
dences which  we  behold  in  the  streets  and  everywhere  assure  us 
that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
welcome  to  this  goodly  city  of  Cincinnati.  We  knew  such  would 
be  the  case  when  we  adjourned  last  year  at  Toledo,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  came  here.  We  did  not  ask  vour  leave,  because 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  a  fashion  of  going  where  it 
pleases.  When  we  were  soldiering  a  good  many  years  ago,  not 
so  long  but  that  many  of  3'ou  remember  it,  we  called  this  "  God's 
country,"  a  pretty  good  name  for  it  after  all.  And  now,  Mr. 
Mayor,  I  thank  you  personally  for  your  kindly  greeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society,  every  man  of  which  is  as  capable  of 
saying  the  same  as  I,  though  for  the  occasion  I  am  their  mouth- 
piece. 

And  to  you,  Governor  Foraker.  I  turn  with  feelings  of  love 
and  affection  stronger  than  any  official  title  you  mav  bear,  great  as 
the  State  of  Ohio  may  be  in  your  own  estimation,  or  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  for  you  are  one  of  us  body  and  soul. 

Well  do  I  remember  you,  my  young  friend  or  boy,  as  you  came 
through  the  pine  woods  that  day  in  North  Carolina,  your  horse 
covered  with  lather,  like  a  soldier  knight,  and  reported  to  me  the 
message  from  your  General  Slocum.  Now,  mv  friends,  there  is 
nothing  in  life  more  beautiful  than  the  soldier.  A  knight  errant 
with  steel  casque,  lance  in  hand,  has  always  commanded  the  ad- 
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miration  of  men  and  women.  The  modern  soldier  is  his  legitimate 
successor,  and  you,  my  comrades,  were  not  hirelings,  you  never 
were,  but  knight  errants  transformed  into  modern  soldiers,  as  good 
as  they  were  and  better. 

I  tell  3'ou  that  that  young  man,  now  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
wielding  great  power,  was  to  me  that  day  in  the  pine  woods  a 
beautiful  sight,  though  he  was  covered  with  mud,  not  fit  to  be 
presented  to  an  audience  like  this,  a  mere  boy  as  I  then  thought, 
sent  with  a  man's  message  and  delivering  it  like  a  man  and  a 
soldier.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  watched  his  upward  career 
with  the  interest  and  affection  of  a  father  to  his  son.  I  have  been 
many  times  a  guest  at  his  house,  and  often  have  received  from 
him  marks  of  kindness.  I  have  learned  from  books  and  conver- 
sation that  since  the  war  he  has  been  to  college,  that  he  has  ac- 
quired classical  knowledge,  mathematical  and  other  good  knowl- 
edge, so  that  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak,  as  he  has  this  evening, 
he  goes  right  to  the  point;  no  going  around  the  circle  with  him, 
his  skirmish  line  straight  forward,  no  dodging  or  getting  behind  a 
hill  or  behind  a  log. 

I  tell  you,  comrades,  that  Governor  Foraker  learned  a  lesson  in 
war  as  good  as  any  he  ever  learned  at  college,  and  that  is,  when 
he  has  anything  to  sa_y  he  says  it  like  a  man  and  stands  by  it  like 
a  man. 

Now  the  truth  is  we  fought  the  holiest  fight  ever  fought  on 
God's  earth.  A  larger  measure  of  results  was  accomplished  by 
thai  war  than  by  any  of  the  Napoleonic  or  Caesarian  wars.  We 
made  peace  on  a  continent,  we  raised  the  standard  of  our  nation- 
ality a  thousand  fold.  We  made  our  credit  better  than  that  of 
England.  We  gained  everything,  we  lost  nothing  but  slavery, 
and  that  fell  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the  South.  They  should 
not  complain  because  they  deliberately  put  their  slaves  in  the 
balance  and  lost  them,  they  bet  on  the  wrong  card  and  lost. 

Now  they  are  betting  on  another  card.  They  consented  to  the 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  a  point  of  concession  for  not 
being  otherwise  punished,  and  they  came  back  into  the  Union 
with  a  five-fifths  vote  of  their  former  slaves  for  representation  in 
Congress  instead  of  the  former  three-fifths.  Governor  Foraker 
has  stated  the  proposition  better  than  I  can  do,  and  stronger  than 
I  have  heard  it  from  any  platform.  This  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
honest,  it  is  not  honorable  such  as  soldier  knights  should  do.     The 
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freedmen  should  have  the  right  to  vote  as  promised  them  by  the 
Amended  Constitution,  or  the  Southern  States  should  be  deprived 
of  that  proportion  of  representation  in  the  National  Congress. 
That  is  w^hat  Governor  Foraker  means  by  the  "results  of  the 
war,"  and  the  war  won't  be  over  till  that  is  done.  Therefore, 
don't  unbuckle  your  belts  too  much.  I,  however,  do  not  appre- 
hend any  more  fighting.  Reason  can  surely  master  this  problem, 
and  it  really  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Nobody  can  understand 
the  case  on  a  mere  statement,  but  the  time  is  opportune 
to  bring  to  bear  on  it  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  and  for 
the  young  men  like  Foraker  to  handle  it.  I  merely  state  the  case 
and  let  it  take  its  course. 

I  wish  you  (turning  to  Governor  Foraker)  all  honor,  all  glorv. 
all  faine.  I  wish  to  see  you  rise  to  the  highest  position  the  Amer- 
can  people  can  give.  We  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  are 
bound  to  give  a  lift  to  a  comrade  when  we  can.  I  have  often  done 
so,  and  sometimes  when  it  was  not  deserved.  We  now  fully 
realize  that  we  are  thoroughly  welcome  here  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  in  this  beautiful,  magnificent  and  glorious  hall  with  an  atmos- 
phere we  can  breathe  in  perfect  comfort  and  peace.  And  (turn- 
ing to  the  audience  and  Society)  now  again,  comrades,  I  resume 
my  command,  and  want  you  to  behave  yourselves  and  keep  quiet 
so  as  to  hear  the  real  orator  of  the  evening;  thus  far  the  speaking 
has  only  been  skirmishing. 

Allow  me  to  present  the  orator  of  the  evening,  Colonel  J.  F. 
How,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  COLONEL  J.  F.  HOW. 

Eighty-five  years  had  passed  smce  that  memorable  July  morn- 
ing, when  the  old  bell  on  Independence  Hall  rang  forth  the  mo- 
mentuous  tidings  proclaiming  "  Liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Eighty -five  years,  but  a  little  longer  than  the  allotted  life  of  man, 
an  infinitesimal  number  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  sufficient 
to  convert  those  original  thirteen  feeble  colonies  into  a  mighty  Re- 
public, honored  and  envied  among  the  great  governments  of  both 
hemisphei"es. 
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Deserving  had  those  men,  who  issued  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, shown  themselves  of  the  freedom  they  claimed,  and 
nobly  had  their  descendants  fostered  the  heritage  which  was 
transmitted  to  them. 

In  less  than  a  century,  under  the  invigorating  influences  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  the  rebellious  colonies  of  George 
III  had  become  a  mighty  Nation,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  rugged  pineries  of  the  North  to  the  orange 
groves  of  the  sunny  South.  Men  still  living  had  witnessed  the 
onward  strides  of  civilization  break  through  the  boundaries  of  the 
Allegheneys  and  build  up  flourishing  cities  and  states  in  the  vast 
country  beyond.  Those  scarcely  yet  in  middle  life  had  seen  an 
iron  pathway  extended  far  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  over 
the  apparently  boundless  prairies,  which  a  few  years  before  had 
not  even  been  traversed  by  a  beaten  trail.  On  the  bleak  coast  of 
Massachusetts  where  Miles  Standish  had  planted  his  standard  of 
freedom,  and  with  puritanical  severity  had  guided  the  career  of 
those  refugees  from  despotism,  who  sought  in  the  new  world  a 
liberty  of  thought  not  permitted  them  in  the  old,  worthy  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  built  and  manned  staunch  American 
ships  to  dispute  with  their  English  cousins  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  The  din  of  countless  machinery,  the  smoke  from  thousands 
of  prosperous  industries  in  thriving  marts  of  trade  in  growing 
towns  and  cities,  marked  the  vicinity  of  the  mighty  rivers  from 
whose  banks  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  had  retired  before 
the  advancing  march  of  empire,  leaving  little  behind  to  recall  their 
occupancy  and  their  intense  love  for  those  grand  streams  but  the 
musical  Indian  names.  Far  in  the  Southwest,  the  Lone  Star,  trib- 
ute to  our  national  prowess,  had  been  added  to  the  cluster,  which 
upon  our  ensign  had  already  grovs^n  from  thirteen  to  thirty-four. 
And  beyond  the  seas,  welcomed  and  respected  in  every  European 
court,  diplomats  from  the  United  States  demonstrated  the  prom- 
inent position  which  our  Government  had  taken  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Thus,  prosperous  at  home,  honored  abroad, 
the  Nation  founded  by  the  fearless  men  who  met  in  Independence 
Hall  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  bold  and  patriotic  action  then 
taken. 

But  one  foul  spot  dimmed  the  escutcheon  of  the  Republic. 
Founded  upon  the  idea  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  it  had  tolerated 
from   its  very   inception  a  system  of  bondage  within  its   borders 
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which  growing  with  its  growth  had  at  last  assumed  threatening 
proportions.  Time  had  but  served  to  increase  the  enormity  of  the 
evil.  In  1860,  the  population  of  the  country  had  grown  to  be  over 
31.000.000,  of  whom  3,600,000  were  slaves.  Thus,  in  a  nation 
ushered  into  existence  through  resistance  to  tyranny,  eleven  and 
one  half  of  the  community  were  objects  of  merchandise,  with  a 
value  placed  upon  the  body  of  each  whenever  the  whims  or 
necessities  of  their  fellow-men  dictated  a  traffic,  conducted  with 
no  regard  to  the  severence  of  ties  most  dear  to  humanity. 

Well  might  patriots  then  tremble  for  the  future  as  they  noted 
the  increase  of  a  wrong,  the  abolishment  of  which  would  be 
resisted  by  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  to  w^hom  such  abolish- 
ment meant  great  financial  loss.  A  loss  so  great  that  when  in 
1860  the  political  party  whose  entire  sympathies  were  directed  to 
the  ultimate  abolishment  of  slavery  gained  the  ascendency,  fear  of 
pecuniary  sufljering  proved  stronger  among  the  slave-holding  com- 
munities than  did  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  under  which  they 
had  grown  and  prospei'ed,  and  they  attempted  its  dissolution  and 
thus  inaugurated  a  civil  war. 

Can  pen  picture,  can  words  convey,  even  with  meager  justice, 
a  description  of  those  next  four  years?  The  thrill  of  hoiTor 
which  shook  the  land  as  the  echoes  from  Sumpter  resounded 
from  state  to  state,  the  sundering  of  family  ties  which  that  war 
necessitated,  the  deserted  fire-sides,  the  vacant  offices,  the  depleted 
work-shops,  and  thinly  peopled  farms,  caused  by  the  prompt 
response  to  the  repeated  calls  for  troops;  the  constant  waiting  for 
reports  from  the  front;  the  pathetic  watching  for  the  absent  ones 
who  never  returned,  the  terrible  depression  on  the  receipt  of  bad 
news;  the  heartfelt  rejoicing  which  hailed  the  tidings  of  victory; 
the  hardships  of  the  camp,  the  dangers  and  fatigue  of  the  battle- 
field; the  suffering  in  the  hospitals;  the  rapidly  increasing  cities  of 
the  soldier  dead;  the  bravery  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  the 
troops; 

"A  thousand  glorious  actions  that  might  claim. 
Triumphant  laurels  and  immortal  fame,' 

What  memories  do  the  mere  mention  of  such  things  recall; 
memories  as  difficult  to  depict  in  appropriate  coloring  as  it  would 
be  to  describe  to  you,  who  were  there,  the  events  of  that  period  as 
vividly  as  you  remember  them.  Your  fatigue  and  foot-soreness 
on   those    forced    marches;     your    craving    for    almost   the    actual 
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necessities  of  life  which  marked  tlie  periods  of  half  rations;  the 
discomforts  of  those  many  nights  when  your  resting  place  was  a 
plowed  field,  a  stone  your  pillow  and  that  invaluable  friend,  the 
army  overcoat,  your  onlv  protection  from  the  elements;  or  worse 
than  hunger  or  hardships,  the  perils  of  the  battle-field.  Can  mere 
words  portray  to  you  these  things  as  you  saw  and  felt  them?  Is 
it  possible  to  do  more  than  the  faintest  justice  to  tliat  little  army 
which  scaled  the  heights  at  Chickasaw,  undisma3ed  by  the  deathly 
greeting  which  attended  every  foot  of  their  upw^ard  assault; 
worthy  followers  of  their  cool,  intrepid  leader,  who  knew  no  such 
word  as  fear.  Can  they  appropriately  picture,  as  you  remember 
it,  the  passage  of  that  fleet  which  braved  the  batteries  of  Vicks- 
burg,  running  a  gauntlet  of  shot  and  shell — a  hell  on  earth!  Or 
truthfully  describe  the  heroism  of  those  dauntless  volunteers  who 
participated  in  that  undertaking,  which  seemed  to  promise  almost 
certain  death?  Is  it  possible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  tireless 
labor  on  that  unused  canal  opposite  Vicksburg,  or  the  perilous 
marches  of  the  subsequent  campaign?  Of  the  sanguinary  battles 
at  Jackson  and  Champion  Hills,  fought  as  only  men  can  fight 
who  realize  the  full  consequences  of  a  defeat  when  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy's  country?  Of  the  privations,  endurance  and 
dangers  of  the  siege  that  followed;  the  glorious  termination  of 
which  not  only  spread  dismay  throughout  the  South,  but  was  pro- 
ductive of  corresponding  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  cause 
everywhere  in  the  loyal  states,  and  fixed  our  faith  in  the  ability 
and  skill  of  the  great  General  who  carried  to  a  successful  close 
this  glorious  campaign;  a  faith  which  growing  with  time,  never 
wavering  even  during  that  protracted  and  trying  period  when  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Virginia,  hailed  at  last  the  fitting  termi- 
nation of  our  hero's  military  labors  under  that  famous  tree  at 
Appomatox.  Or  can  pen  do  justice  to  the  magnetic  influence  of  our 
American  Murat,  as  he  rallied  his  dispirited  and  broken  columns 
at  Winchester  and  turned  defeat  into  victory?  Qiiite  as  fruitless 
would  be  any  attempt  to  record  the  devotion  we  felt  for  that  brave 
young  General,  whose  ever  sunny  smile  and  friendly  greeting  we 
can  never  forget,  who  led  us  victoriously  from  Corinth  to  Vicks- 
burg, from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga  and  on,  still  on,  into  the 
enemy's  country,  until  he  poured  out  his  young  life's  blood  on  that 
terrible  22nd  of  July  before  Atlanta.      Sacred  to  every  member  of 
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the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee  is  his  last  resting  phice  at  Clyde,  in 
this,  his  native  state,  he  loved  so  well. 

As  vain  would  be  any  effort  to  present  in  appropriate  and 
descriptive  language  that  memorable  campaign  against  Atlanta;  a 
campaign  embodying  such  knowledge  of  strategy,  such  skill  in 
using  that  knowledge,  that  it  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
militarv  history  long  after  the  romantic  interest  justly  surround- 
ing the  brilliant  conception  and  execution  of  the  ''  March  to  the 
Sea"  is  forgotten,  and  will  rank  the  great  commander  to  whom 
the  glory  of  both  these  achievements  is  due,  as  the  peer  of  the 
leading  strategists  of  this  or  any  age. 

History,  Mr.  President,  can  do  you  only  partial  justice,  but  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  every  member  of  your  old  command  is  a  feel- 
ing of  love  and  admiration  for  you  beside  which,  could  you  know 
its  extent,  the  most  glowing  tribute  pen  can  inscribe  would  seem 
to  you  as  naught. 

Already  the  youngest  who  were  in  that  war  have  passed  mid- 
dle age  and  the  ranks  of  those  who  survived  its  perils  and  hard- 
ships are  rapidly  thinnmg.  Already  the  great  conflict  has  become 
a  thmg  of  the  far  past,  and  soon  the  historian  or  essayist,  non- 
participants,  men  of  a  later  generation,  will  with  the  calm  dis- 
passionateness of  their  vocation  and  unmoved  by  any  of  the  senti- 
ments which  then  prevailed,  treat  the  subject  with  the  cool  scrutiny 
of  the  analyst  of  events,  and  with  the  voluminous  record  of  the 
pension  ofiice  before  them,  with  the  countless  data  of  death,  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  which  it  discloses,  consider  the  question  whether 
the  end  justified  the  cost. 

Ask  that  question  of  the  veteran  with  shattered  limb  and  broken 
constitution,  constant  reminders  of  the  cost  of  the  victory  gained! 
Go  with  that  inquiry  to  the  thousands  of  saddened  homes,  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  the  land,  where  feeble  women  with 
blighted  lives,  toil  and  suffer,  bereft  of  the  strong  support  which 
war  took  from  them!  Seek  the  answer  from  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  grown  from  childhood  to  manhood,  guided  by  no 
father's  hand,  aided  bv  no  father's  legacy  save  that  embraced  in 
the  mournful  satisfaction  that  he  died  that  their  country  might  be 
saved!  Or  seek  it  from  any  of  those  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand whose  monthly  allowance  from  our  Nation's  overflowing 
treasury  is  but  meager  recognition  of  the  wounds  and  disabilities 
received  by  them  or  their  representatives  in  the  great  struggle, 
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upon  the  success  of  which   the  maintenance  of  our  Government 
was  dependent! 

And  from  all  these,  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  terrible  con- 
flict, will  come,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  the  universal  response:  Our 
sacrifices  and  our  sorrows  have  been  great,  but  we  have  ample 
compensation  in  the  result —  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republic, 
freed  from  the  one  element  in  its  organization  which  seemed 
destined  to  thwart  the  success  of  the  glorious  principles  ujDon 
which  it  was  established;  in  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  will  suppress  insurrection,  as  well  as  resist  invasion; 
in  the  proud  position  which  it  has  assured  to  our  country  among 
the  nations  of  the  world;  in  the  magnificent  prosperity  of  the 
''  New  South,"  where  patriotic  blood  has  blotted  out  the  obsolete 
and  retarding  influences  of  the  past,  and  ushered  into  existence 
the  modern  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  progress;  in  the  gratitude  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  population  —  once  bond,  now  free. 

"He  lives  too  long  who  outlives  freedom! 
Is  't  death  to  fall  for  freedom's  right? 
He's  dead  alone  who  lacks  her  light?" 

To  those  who  question  the  value  of  the  result  for  which  so  much 
was  suflered,  I  point  to  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  a 
Southern  statesman  who  was  brave  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
error  of  the  stand  he  took  against  the  Government: 

"  Who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  and  all  things  saved 
will  bless  him. 
Who    lets    his    country   die    lets  all    things  die,  and   all  things 
dying  curse  him." 

Still  we  will  have  but  partially  profited  by  all  that  the  war  has 
cost  us  if  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  lesson  it  has  taught. 

Unprepared  for  hostile  conflict,  with  but  a  small  standing  army 
and  a  people  unversed  in  military  knowledge  and  with  no  experi- 
ence in  military  usages,  a  large  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  war 
was  spent  in  learning  how  to  be  soldiers.  How  costly  that  educa- 
tion was,  both  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  of  life,  no  one  can 
accurately  calculate;  but  none,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  fact  that, 
with  a  larger  standing  army,  with  the  country  better  prepared  in 
every  respect  for  war,  the  contest  would  have  been  sooner  ended, 
and  the  difliculties,  suff'erings  and  loss  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened.     That  our  opponents  were  even  worse  prepared  made 
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our  deficiencies  none  the  less,  even  though  it  made  them  less 
apparent  and  the  result  less  disastrous.  Of  the  greater  portion  of 
our  troops,  most  of  them,  almost  up  to  the  very  day  of  their 
enlistment,  had  scarcely  given  a  single  thovight  to  military  matters. 
Many  of  them  had  never  fired  a  gun,  and  few  of  them  had  ever 
handled  a  Government  rifle.  The  lives  of  most  of  them  had  been 
as  different  from  a  soldier's  life,  with  all  its  hardships,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  Enlistment  meant  deprivation  of  many  things 
hitherto  considered  essential  to  every-day  existence  to  a  majority 
of  the  men,  who,  within  twelve  months,  learned  to  regard  a  meal 
of  hard-tack  and  bacon  a  banquet  which  an  epicure  might  enjoy. 

This  latter  condition  of  aflairs  was  not  confined  to  the  rank  and 
file,  but  those  at  headquarters  did  not  escape.  Indeed,  the  General 
of  our  army  who  shared,  in  case  of  necessity,  equally  the  hardships 
of  his  men,  was  at  all  times  the  observer  of  such  Spartan-like 
simplicity  in  his  diet,  and  so  ignored  the  few  comforts  of  life  then 
attainable,  that  his  mess  obtained  a  reputation  that  made  it  by  no 
means  a  place  of  resort  to  be  sought  after.  There  was  a  story, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  that  the  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  his  corps,  on  one  occasion,  when  calling  on 
General  Sherman,  was  overtaken  there  by  a  severe  storm.  As  the 
dinner  hour  approached,  this  officer  started  to  leave.  The  storm 
was  at  its  height,  and  Sherman  urged  him  to  remain  as  his  guest 
for  the  meal,  which  was  already  spread  upon  the  table  near  b\'. 
The  officer  looked  at  the  repast,  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
own  mess,  which  was  not  always  the  most  frugal  (if  the  resources 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  alert  foraging  allowed  it  to  be 
otherwise),  looked  at  the  pouring  rain,  which  gave  no  indication 
of  stopping,  gave  one  more  glance  at  Sherman's  spread,  and 
replied:  "No,  I  thank  vou;  it's  raining  verv  hard,  but  not  hard 
enough  for  thatT  I  do  not,  as  I  say,  certifv  to  the  correctness  of 
the  story,  for,  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  has  sometimes  told  me, 
"  one-half  the  lies  one  hears  are  not  true." 

The  officers  were,  many  of  them,  equally  unprepared  for  the 
position  to  which  they  v^^ere  called.  Often  selected  on  account  of 
their  popularity  in  the  communit}-  in  which  they  lived,  by  vote  of 
their  neighbors,  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  candi- 
dates for  political  office,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them 
were  —  unfortunately  too  often  —  found  as  unable  to  grasp  the 
mysteries  of  Hardie  as  they  would  have  been  to  solve  a  problem 
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in  Euclid,  or  with  a  thorough  inabihty  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  men  they  were  to  command.  Some  of  them  were  actu- 
ated alone  by  a  desire  to  obtain  prominence  with  as  little  danger 
and  trouble  to  themselves  as  possible,  and  regardless  of  the  result 
to  others.  At  the  very  inception  of  the  war,  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
was  offered  a  General's  commission.  His  military  experience  was 
limited  and  ante-dated  the  war  many  years.  In  reply  to  the  offer 
he  sent  to  Washington  the  follow^ing  telegram,  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  his  real  worth,  the  more  notable  in  his  case  when  we 
consider  the  prominence  afterwards  attained  by  him  in  military 
affairs: 

I  have  no  military  training,  and  am  totally  unfit  for  the  position.  Captain 
Lyon  is  in  every  way  qualified.     Are  you  all fools.' 

If  more  of  our  public  men  had  been  actuated  by  such  senti- 
ments we  would  have  had  fewer  inexperienced  officers  in  positions 
far  bevond  their  deserts,  to  be  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  to 
find  their  proper  level  only  after  the  country  had  paid  liberally  to 
gratifv  their  ambition. 

Looking  back  with  the  experience  gained  during  that  struggle, 
we  realize  what  an  untried  and  undisciplined  body  the  soldiers  of 
1861  were,  both  men  and  officers,  compared  with  the  armies  of 
the  succeeding  years  which  won  our  victories. 

We  were  equally  deficient  in  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
war;  the  number  of  suitable  arms  on  hand  were  inadequate  for  the 
forces  called  into  service,  the  contempt  with  which  the  soldiers, 
after  the  experience  of  a  few  months,  regarded  the  small  cannon 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  their  great  faith  in  its  invincibility  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 

The  same  inefficiency  existed  in  regard  to  the  means  for  the 
protection  of  our  coasts,  our  forts,  many  of  them  having  been 
constructed  long  before  the  advent  of  the  heavy  artillery  v^hich 
was  then  already  coming  into  common  use.  Still,  the  lack  of 
enough  of  even  such  defences  rather  than  their  condition,  was  the 
chief  source  of  regret  in  that  connection. 

And  our  Navy!  Then  as  now,  sufficient  only  to  show  the 
world,  whenever  its  qualities  were  tested,  what  fitness  and  in- 
domitable courage  could  accomplish  to  make  us  respected  on  the 
seas  if  the  necessarv  ships  and  armament  were  provided.  A  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  recently  summed  up  the   description   of  it 
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in  terse,  cynical  and  not  inapt  words  as  "  Plenty  of  water  and  no 
ships." 

That,  within  a  year,  our  armies  were  well  equipped  and  that 
their  discipline  and  efficiency  was  then  and  thereafter  proven  ui 
countless  campaigns  and  on  numerous  battle-fields,  in  a  war,  the 
parallel  of  which  is  not  recorded  in  history.  That  the  skill  of  our 
Generals  has  placed  their  names  high  up  on  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
as  the  equals  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  or  any  age;  and  that 
their  subordinates  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the  men  under 
whom  they  served,  proves  the  capability  of  our  people  to  naturally 
and  speedily  adapt  themselves  to  any  requirements  as  well  as 
their  determination  and  ability  to  do  well  whatever  is  given  them 
to  do,  but  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  of  the  existence,  at  the 
beginnmg  of  the  contest,  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  had  it  not  existed  would  have  shortened  the  war 
and  spared  much  suffering,  anxiety  and  money.  Recognizing 
this  to  be  the  case,  while  we  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the 
record  of  those  four  years  and  feel  that  the  result  amply  com- 
pensates for  all  it  cost,  still  we  should  be  recreant  to  our  duty  as 
American  citizens;  we  should  have  but  partially  profited  by  the 
experience  and  losses  of  that  trying  period  should  we  forget  or 
Ignore  the  lesson  thus  taught.  That  old  oft-repeated  lesson, 
trite,  worn  liut  true,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  w-ar." 

Feeling  secure  in  our  strength,  do  we  not  under-rate  the  possi- 
bility of  another  war? 

As  long  as  the  laborer  is  taught  by  fanatics  that  the  law  should 
not  guard  as  sacredly  the  rights  of  his  employer  as  it  does  his 
own;  as  long  as  this  continent  embraces  within  its  limits  two 
forms  of  goyernment,  differing  essentially  in  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  established,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted;  as  long  as  the  red  flag  of  anarchism  floats  over  men, 
who  incited  by  envy  or  goaded  on  by  poverty,  mistake  license  for 
hberty;  as  long  as  our  great  and  increasing  strength  causes  us 
to  be  envied  and  feared  by  nations  which  seek  further  aggrandize- 
ment, just  so  long  must  the  fact  be  recognized  that  we  are  not  safe 
from  turmoil  at  home  or  attack  from  abroad. 

I  do  not  say  or  predict  that  there  is  even  a  probability  of  war 
during  the  life-time  of  any  of  our  number.  But  the  storm  comes 
none  the  sooner,  because  we  are  prepared  for  its  approach.     The 
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government  that  is  worth  having  is  worth  protecting.  Remember 
the  death  roll  of  1861  to  1865. 

Is  not  a  country  that  has  had  such  as  they  in  it,  that  could  give 
such  as  they  a  brave  joy  in  dying  for  it,  worth  something,  then.' 

Should  war  come  upon  us  from  any  source,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  and  glorious  success  of  our  arms.  Our 
duty,  however,  is  to  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  be  so  prepared 
that  such  success  may  be  obtained  speedily  and  with  small  sacri- 
fice of  men  and  means. 

The  distinguished  orator  at  our  recent  Centennial  celebration  in 
New  York  referred  to  the  fact  that  '■  owXy  269  years  after  the  little 
band  of  pilgnms  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  our  people,  number- 
ing less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  do  one- 
third  of  its  mming,  one-foiu'th  of  its  manufacturing,  one-fifth  of 
its  agriculture,  and  own  one-sixth  of  its  wealth."  What  can  be 
said  of  a  people  who  in  so  brief  a  time  have  built  so  magnificent 
a  structure  if  they  do  not  take  all  proper  precautions  to  protect  it.' 

Our  lamented  Sheridan,  whose  words  always  precious  to  us, 
are  doubly  prized  now  that  we  can  hear  them  from  his  lips  no 
more,  in  one  of  the  few  speeches  that  he  ever  made  at  an  army 
gathering  said:  "The  improvements  in  guns  and  in  the  material 
of  war,  in  dynamite  and  other  explosives,  is  rapidly  bringing  us 
to  a  period  when  war  will  eliminate  itself — when  we  can  no 
longer  stand  up  and  fight  each  other  in  battle,  and  when  we  will 
have  to  resort  to  something  else.  Now  what  will  that  something 
else  be?  It  will  be  arbitration.  I  mean  what  I  sav  when  I  ex- 
press the  belief,  that  if  any  one  here  now  could  live  until  the  next 
Centennial,  he  would  find  that  arbitration  will  rule  the  world."' 
These  were  the  w^ords  of  as  brave  and  good  a  soldier  as  this  or 
any  country  ever  had,  and  I  believe  their  truth  is  apparent  to  all 
who  hear  them.  But  where  will  the  countrv  stand  that  asks  for 
arbitration  and  is  not  j^i'epared  to  defend  its  interest?  Will  it  not 
appear  seriously  handicapped  in  making  its  demand? 

Our  work  is  incomplete,  the  offering  vou  have  made  is  but 
partially  requited,  until  all  is  done  to  place  our  countrv  on  a  better 
footing  to  protect  itself,  to  preserve  what  vou  have  helped  to  gain. 

And  how  shall  this  be  done? 

Remembering  the  service  of  our  regular  troops  in  the  late  war, 
how  that  little  army,  decimated  from  its  original  proportions  of 
less  than  25,000,  by  the  loss  of  thosedisloyal  to   the   government, 
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and  embracing  within  its  numbers  the  concentrated  mihtary 
knowledge  of  the  country,  were  distributed  among  our  hastily 
raised  soldiery,  teaching  them  by  precept  and  example  the  duties 
of  their  new  vocation — how  they  were  the  leaven  through  which 
all  were  leavened — we  should,  in  recognition  of  this,  and  of  the 
fact  that  our  population  has  since  doubled,  and  that  to  do  even  as 
much  service  proportionately  as  they  then  accomplished  their 
number  should  increase  correspondingly,  double  the  size  of  our 
regular  army  and  adopt  such  reforms  and  improvements  as  would 
elevate  the  character  and  education  of  the  private  soldier  in  its 
ranks;  making  this  increase  with  the  feeling  that  the  army  would 
still  be  so  small  that  the  unv/ritten  law  of  the  Republic  against 
the  maintenance  of  standing  armies  could  not  be  considered  as 
having  been  violated. 

Remembering  the  prowess  and  skill  of  American  seamen  wher- 
ever tested,  whether  recalled  by  the  romantic  history  of  Paul 
Jones,  the  gallant  conduct  of  Worden  in  that  memorable  contest 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Mernmac,  or  the  thrilling  episode 
of  our  heroic  first  Admiral,  as,  lashed  to  the  rigging,  he  lead  the 
assault  on  the  forts  at  Mobile. 

"  The  Viking  of  tlie  river  fight, 
The  conqueror  of  the  bay, 
I  give  the  name  that  fits  him  best, 
A}-,  better  than  his  own. 
The  sea-king  of  the  sovereign  West, 
Who  made  his  mast  a  throne." 

With  patriotic  impulses  aroused  bv  the  mention  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  heroes  and  men  like  them,  and  of  the  seamen  tKey 
commanded;  feeling  how  rich  we  are  in  the  material  to  man  a 
navy,  how  lacking  w'e  are  in  the  vessels,  armament  and  all  else 
that  make  a  navy,  we  should  profit  bv  the  lessons  taught  by  other 
governments  and  each  succeeding  year  should  welcome  the  com- 
pletion of  additional  men-of-war,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
arms  and  appliances.  That  this  is  a  thing  destined  tr>  be  realized, 
we  feel  confident,  as  we  read  from  the  last  inaugural  of  our  Chief 
Executive  as  follows:  '-The  construction  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  modern  war  ships  and  of  their  necessary  armament  should 
progress  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  care  and  perfection  in 
plans  and  workmanship.  The  Spartan  courage  and  skill  of  our 
naval  officers  and  seamen  have  many  times  in  our  history  given  to 
weak   ships   and   inefficient   guns   a  rating  greatly  beyond  that  of 
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the  naval  list.  That  they  will  again  do  so  on  occasion  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  they  ought  not,  by  premeditation  or  neglect,  to  be  left 
to  the  risks  and  exigencies  of  an  unequal  combat." 

Remembering  the  disadvantages  experienced  by  the  lack  of 
arms  and  the  style  and  quality  of  those  that  were  then  available, 
and  appreciating  that  these  difficulties  would  be  still  more  appar^ 
ent  in  a  contest  with  a  foe  better  prepared  in  this  particular  than 
were  the  armies  of  the  South,  we  should  have  our  soldiery,  militia 
as  well  as  regular  troops,  armed  with  the  most  modern  and  im- 
proved form  of  weapon,  and  be  prepared  to  have  additional  ones 
furnished  in  such  quantities  and  with  such  promptness  as  might 
be  desired  in  case  of  need;  and  should  not  have  it  said,  as  I  fear 
at  present  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  to  American  inventors  is 
often  due  the  most  desirable  improvements  in  artillery,  guns  and 
ammunition,  only  to  be  slowly  adojDted  by  their  own  countrv  after 
being,  tested  and  put  in  use  by  other  nations. 

Remembering  the  feeble  and  ineft^ective  resistance  that  our 
coast  defences  presented,  both  to  the  enemy  who  captured  any  of 
them  and  to  our  own  efTorts  in  retaking  them,  thev  should  be  so 
increased  and  strengthened  that  the  most  impressive  object  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  stranger  on  approaching  our  shores  should 
no  longer  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  artist  and  of  foreign  labor 
eulogistic  of  the  home  of  liberty,  but  substantial  evidence  that  the 
sons  of  liberty  are  prepared  to  protect  their  home.  And  remem- 
bering the  lack  of  military  skill  and  experience  throughout  the 
land,  which  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  feeling 
that  each  passing  year  is  rapidly  increasing  such  a  want,  as  the 
numbers  are  rapidly  disappearing  whose  training  during  the  late 
war  fitted  them  to  be  of  aid  in  future  trouble,  we  should  foster 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  military  organizations  throughout 
the  States;  not  a  militia  for  holidav  parade,  but  one  so  trained  that 
it  would  be  readily  available  for  active  military  duty,  confident  in 
its  own  strength  and  inspiring  the  confidence  of  others.  To  se- 
cure this  the  laws  should  be  framed  to  encourage  the  enlistment 
in  such  organizations  of  a  respectable  number,  recompensed  for 
attendance  at  drill  and  for  every  day  of  duty  sufficiently  to  have 
each  man  feel  that  the  service  he  is  performing  is  not  gratuitous 
but  worthy  of  pecuniary  return.  And  to  arrange  for  such  a  militia 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  an  annual  appropriation 
for  each    State,  in    order  that  the  militia  soldiery  may  understand 
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that  they  are  not  dependent  for  support  or  existence  on  the 
caprices  of  such  poHtical  party  as  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  of 
their  State,  and  that  they  and  their  countr}^  iTiay  feel  that  then-  aid 
is  expected  and  can  be  depended  upon  whenever  needed. 

The  darky  who  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  surphis  by  using  it 
"  to  pay  off  the  Mills'  Bill,"  while  showing  meagre  knowledge  of 
that  measure,  was  not  m  wisdom  far  behind  some  of  the  schemes 
suggested  for  solving  the  difficulty.  The  plan  of  preparation  I 
have  hastily  set  forth  presents  at  least  the  merit  of  disposing  of 
enough  of  that  dreaded  surplus  to  remove  to  a  large  extent  the 
cause  of  the  contention  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country 
regarding  it,  and  I  trust  the  greater  additional  recommendation 
that  a  full  return  for  all  such  expenditures  can  be  found  in  the 
assurance  that  in  providing  for  an  increased  and  well-equipped 
army,  with  the  means  of  furnishing  a  still  larger  one;  in  arranging 
for  the  enlargement  6i  the  navy  and  for  a  greatly  improved  and 
desirable  coast  defence,  and  m  establishing  a  militia,  servicable  and 
available  in  tmie  of  need,  we  would  be  prepared  for  and  need  not 
fear,  much  as  we  might  dread,  the  terrors  of  another  war,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  arise. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  precautions  such  as  I  have  briefly 
referred  to,  and  the  ability  and  resources  of  this  country  for  carrv- 
ing  them  out,  all  must  realize  the  need  of  firm  and  energetic 
measures  for  putting  them  in  force.  A  writer  who  has  given  the 
subject  careful  study,  says: 

In  addition  to  the  dangers  that  the  population  of  our  seaboard 
towns  will  be  subject  to  in  time  of  war,  it  is  estimated  that  six 
thousand  millions  of  destructive  propertv  is  located  in  towns  and 
cities  bordering  on  our  principal  harbors  which  could  be  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  a  hostile  fleet. 

Vessels  have  been  and  are  now  being  built  bv  other  nations,  some 
of  them  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  ton  forged  steel  rifled 
guns,  requiring  one-lmlf  ton  of  powder  for  a  single  charge,  and 
throwing  a  full  ton  of  metal  from  ten  to  eleven  miles;  at  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  yards,  the  penetrating  power  of  this  projectile  is 
over  thirty  inches  into  iron.  The  one  hundred  and  ten  ton  guns 
which  are  being  made,  throw  a  seventeen  hundred  pound  projectile 
with  a  projecting  power  into  iron  almost  as  great  as  that  referred  to 
before,  and  penetrating  twenty-five  feet  into  granite.  The  velocity 
of  the  projectile  thrown  from  these  guns  is  over  two  thousand  feet 
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a  second,  or  almost  double  the  speed  of  the  bullet  from  a  Spring- 
field rifle.  Of  ships  carrying  guns  with  a  range  of  about  ten  miles, 
the  figures  show  that  over  a  year  ago  England  and  France  had 
one-half  of  the  forty-four  that  were  then  either  built  or  building, 
the  others  being  divided  between  Italy,  Germany,  China,  Russia 
and  Denmark,  our  country  owning  none.  These  ships  have  an 
armor  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches. 

To  build  a  single  gun  such  as  I  have  referred  to  takes  a  year, 
and  the  General  Foundry  Board  estimate  that  it  will  require  three 
years  to  complete  the  machinery  and  shops  which  are  necessary 
before  the  work  on  such  a  gun  can  be  carried  on. 

The  complete  change  which  has  taken  place  in  naval  defences 
and  in  the  navies  of  the  world,  occasioned  by  the  building  of  these 
large  guns,  their  great  penetrating  power,  the  improvements  in 
torpedoes,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  questions  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion, a  mere  reference  to  which  would  occupy  very  much  more 
time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  even  had  I  the  abilit}-  to  put  the  matter 
before  you  in  a  satisfactory  light. 

The  statements  I  have  made  are  suflicient,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  great  necessity  existing  on  the  part  of 
this  country  to  protect  its  harbors  and  ports  of  entiy  to  some 
extent  at  least  against  such  danger  as  they  would  be  subject  to  in 
case  of  war,  and  show  what  labor  would  be  required  to  put  our 
navv  in  such  a  shape  as  w^ould  enable  it  to  cope  with  its  adversaries 
of  other  nationalities. 

The  Senate  bill,  introduced  over  a  year  ago  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Coast  Defenses,  suggested  the  appropriation  of 
$126,000,000  to  be  made  available  in  ten  equal  annual  installments, 
and  the  measure  was  supported  with  the  argument  that  this  amount 
would  be  an  insignificant  one  compared  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  protected  near  the  location  where  the  protection  is 
required. 

With  facts  and  figures  like  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  construction  and  arming  of  a  navv  and  of  coast 
defenses,  that  will  place  us  on  a  par  with  the  foremost  powers  of 
the  world,  will  require  the  work  of  years  —  a  work  so  formidable 
that  no  delay  should  occur  in  commencing  it,  and  no  unreasonable 
restrictions  in  the  outlay  of  money  retard  its  prosecution. 

Our  annual  reunions  are  not  without  power  in  influencing  such 
work  as  I  have  outlined.      There  is  more  in  them,  more  in  the 
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establishment  and  fostering  of  Grand  Army  Posts  and  Loyal 
Legion  Commanderies,  than  the  fact  that  they  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  occasional  intercourse  and  good-fellowship  between 
the  men  whose  friendship  was  formed  and  strengthened  m  the 
hours  of  trial  and  danger.  They  serve  to  keep  alive  the  memories 
of  the  war,  and  these  remembrances  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
IS  far  from  my  intention  or  desire  to  advocate,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  revival  of  the  animosities  of  that  period,  or  to  draw^  a 
line  between  the  citizens  of  our  united  country,  all  now  striving 
for  the  common  good,  and  to  remind  them  that  then  some  were 
arrayed  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other.  But  still,  while  ignor- 
ing these  questions,  we  should,  by  the  careful  collection  and 
preservation  of  all  relics  and  records  of  that  period,  by  frequent 
gatherings  such  as  this,  by  the  perpetuation  in  monumental 
designs  of  those  who  were  our  leaders  in  that  great  struggle, 
keep  ever  prominent  the  history  of  that  time.  Amid  these  influ- 
ences our  children  should  be  reared,  learning  from  them  that  the 
proudest  record  of  their  father's  lives  is  embraced  in  the  fact  that 
they  served  faithfully  and  creditably  under  Sherman  at  Atlanta, 
Thomas  at  Chickamauga,  Meade  at  Gettysburg  ox  Grant  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  led  by  such  feelings  to  a  study  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  the  most  minute  details  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
and  kindred  organizations  to  preserve,  they  will  learn,  as  they 
can  in  no  other  way  learn,  the  cost  at  which  this  Government  was 
saved,  the  necessity  for  its  protection,  and  what  is  expected  of 
them  if  they  should  see  it  again  in  peril. 

Year  by  year,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  interests  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  have  become  more  and  more 
closely  allied.  Deprived  of  what  was  formerly  the  principal  por- 
tion of  their  possessions,  the  people  of  the  South,  with  that 
indomitable  energy  displayed  by  them  in  the  brave  fight  which 
they  made  for  their  ''  Lost  Cause,"  have  been  nobly,  and  on  a 
more  permanent  basis,  regaining  the  fortunes  they  lost.  The 
smoke  from  increasing  manufactories  in  their  midst  heralds  the 
birth  and  establishment  of  industries  built  upon  mineral  resources, 
the  existence  of  which  were  formerly  unthought  of  or  unknown. 

Agricultural  wealth,  bounded  by  no  state  lines,  points  to  the 
phospates  of  the  Carolinas  for  the  source  of  its  power.  '•  King 
Cotton"  no  longer  exerts  his  undisputed  sovereignty,  but  the  seed 
of  the  deposed  ruler  perpetuates  the  monarch's  name  and  power 
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in  different  guises  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  as  it  fattens  our  herds  and  lubricates  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce. Day  by  day  the  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
becoming  more  dependent  upon  each  other.  United  by  mutual 
and  growing  interests,  the  tie  that  binds  them  is  gaining  rapidly 
increasing  strength,  more  lasting  than  those  iron  bands  which, 
with  each-year's  cycle,  are  changing  and  simplifying  the  channel 
of  traffic,  and  bringing  North,  South,  East  and  West  into  nearer 
commune. 

And  the  old-time  "  Southern  gentleman,''  product  of  the  curse 
of  slavery,  which  dwarfed  the  sterling  capacity  of  the  master  in 
the  idleness  which  it  imposed  on  him,  has  disappeared  before  the 
true  Southern  gentleman  of  a  more  advanced  era,  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources  and  demonstrating  in  his  every  act  that  no 
boundary  lines  restrain  the  men  upon  whose  energies,  ability  and 
worth  the  country  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  and  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  maintenance.    . 

Appomattox  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  Republic 
had  passed  its  crucial  test.  Purified  by  the  blood  shed  for  its 
maintenance,  strengthened  by  the  dangers,  hardships  and  suffering 
undergone  in  its  defense,  the  United  States  of  America  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  model — a  model  for  all  that  is  guar- 
anteed by  our  form  of  government;  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
freedom  of  thought,  and  action,  free  men — "  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

For  all  this  each  one  of  you  is  entitled  to  your  meed  of  praise, 
to  the  satisfaction  felt  in  knowing  that  you  have  contributed  as 
far  as  was  in  your  power  to  the  result  attained.  To  each  of  you 
still  remains  the  task  of  doing  all  that  in  your  power  lies  to  secure 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the  Government  which  3'ou 
helped  to  save. 

General  Sherman: — We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  our 
proceedings  when  any  gentleman  may  be  called  upon  for  a  short 
speech. 

Calls  for  "  Howard."' 
General  Howard: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades: 

I  have  already  made  one  speech  to-day  at  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  and  I  think  to  night  you  have  had  a  splendid  enter 
tainment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and   my  heart  has  said 
"Amen!"     And  so  I  will  bid  you  "good-night." 

General   Dodge  was  called  upon,  who  said: 

The  Chairman  has  often  called  upon  you  and  me  and  every 
one  else.  It  is  so  late  to-night  that  we  ought,  I  think,  to  call 
upon  him  for  the  last  exercise  upon  the  programme.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good-will. 

General  Alger,  being  called  upon,  said: 

Mr.  President: 

In  company  with  your  Chief  Engineer,  General  Poe,  w^e 
have  to-day  returned  from  a  trip  down  through  the  country  where 
you  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  We  thought,  before 
we  came  here,  we  would  go  and  see  whether  we  approved  of 
what  you  did  or  not.  We  are  here  to  report  that  what  you  did 
was  caught  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Commander  himself,  who, 
when  he  has  anything  to  do  or  say,  he  does  it  or  says  it  right 
straight  from  the  heart.  We  simply  come  here  to  endorse  what 
you  did,  and  are  glad,  those  of  us  who  were  not  there,  that  we 
were  not.     [Laughter.] 

General  Belknap,  being  called  upon,  said: 

I  only  rise  for  a  moment,  comrades,  in  response  to  your  call,  to 
say  to  you  that  I  have  lately  heard  that  my  fame  is  world-wide, 
which  will  be  very  gratifying  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  [Laughter.] 
I  have  a  little  daughter  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe;  and  when  she  was  eleven  years  old  she 
was  being  examined  in  Paris,  and  asked  questions,  such  as  "  What 
are  the  three  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  the  three  great- 
est rivers,  and  the  three  greatest  generals.'' "  In  answer  to  the  last 
question,  she  said  the  three  greatest  Generals  she  knew  anything 
about  were  Belknap,  Grant  and  Napoleon.  [Laughter.]  I  give 
you  that  important  information,  and  bid  you  good-night. 

General  Force  was  called  upon,  who  excused  himself. 

The  choir  than  sang  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Th6e,"  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  the  bands  and  the  audience,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 
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College  Hall,  ) 

Cincinnati,  September  26,  1889.   ) 

The  Society  assembled,  having  marched  from  the  Burnet  House, 
at  10:45,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  He  asked  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  yesterday, 
whereupon,  by  motion  of  General  Fisk,  the  reading  was  disj^ensed 
with. 

The  President: — There  is  one  committee  to  report,  the  com- 
mittee on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  next  year,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Dodge  is  chairman.     General,  are  you  ready  to  report? 

General  Dodge: — I  will  tender  it  to  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Day- 
ton, to  read. 

Colonel  Dayton  read  the  report  as  follows: 

CixciNXATi,   September  26,  1889. 

Mr.  President  axd  Comrades  of  the  Socjety  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee: 

Your  committee  on  nominations  of  officers  beg  leave  to  report  the  follow- 
ing names  as  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensviing  year: 

president. 
General   Wm.  T.  Sherman. 

vice-presidents. 
Captain  James  A.  Sexton, 
Lieutenant  A.  H.  Mattox. 
Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Lieutenant  Theodore  Letton, 
Colonel   W.  M.  Vogelson, 
Captain  W.  D.  Andrus, 
Colonel  W.  J.  Landrum, 
Captain  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Colonel  Edward  Jonas, 
Captain  F.  H,  Magdeburg, 
Captain  Lewis  Lambert, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg. 

recording   secretary. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 
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C  OK  RES  PONDING    SECRETARY. 

Brigadier-General   A.   Hickenlooper. 

TREASURER. 

Major-General   M.  F.  Force. 

(i.  M.  Dodge. 

Chat  rmini. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  r^eport  of  your 
committee  on  nomination  of  officers.  The  acceptance  of  tlie 
report  will  be  equivalent  to  the  election  of  the  officers.  Are  you 
prepared  for  that  vote? 

On  motion  of  General  Walcutt,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  will  lie  the  paper 
prepared,  at  my  invitation,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  of  our  Society. 
Colonel  Jacobson  \\\\\  lead  the  paper. 

General  Raum: — Before  proceeding  to  that,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  a  late  train,  I  was  unable  to  pre- 
sent the  report  of  the  Logan  statue. 

The  President: — That  is  in  order,  then;  this  was  passed  over 
for  you  yesterday.      Will  you  read  your  report .- 

The  report  was  read  by  Colonel  Dayton. 

Cincinnati,  ().,  September  23,  1SS9. 
To  ike  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 

Comrades: — Your  committee,  appointed  at  your  meeting  two  years  ago, 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue,  at  the  National  Capital,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Major-General  John  A.  Logan,  beg  leave  to  report  that,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  erection 
of  the  pedestal  for  a  monument  to  General  Logan,  the  selection  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  pedestal  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Logan  Statue  Committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Arm\  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  act  of  Congress,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Present:  The  Hon. 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Proctor;  Senator  Hoar,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  and  Green  B.  Raum,  Chairman  of  your  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  upon  motion  of 
General  Raum,  Iowa  Circle,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  at  the  cross  of  P 
street  and  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  avenues,  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  General  Logan. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  for   vour  committee  to  state  the  sel^c- 
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tion  of  this  spot  for  the  erection  of  this  statue  meets  \\  ith  the  heart\   approval 
of  Mrs.  Logan. 

Your  committee  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
act  of  Congress  limits  the  use  of  this  fort\-  thousand  dollars  to  the  erection  of 
the  pedestal  alone.  We,  howe\er,  ha\e  e\erv  confidence  to  believe  that  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  amend  tliis  law  so  that  whatever  simi  is  unex- 
pended of  this  appropriation,  in  the  erection  of  the  pedestal,  shall  be  used  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  statue.  An  effort  will  be  made  for  such  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  assembly  of  the  Fiftj' -first  Congress. 

Your  committee  further  reports  that  they  have  obtained  information  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  some  of  the  other  statues  erected  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. We  now  have  before  us  a  communication  from  Hon.  A.C.  Mathews, 
First  Comptroller,  giving  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  statue  erected  to 
General  Thomas,  the  statue  erected  to  President  Garfield,  and  partial. figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  statue  erected  to  General  McPherson. 

The  cost  of  the  statue  erected  to  General  Thomas  was  as  follows: 

Appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  the  pedestal,  $25,000  00 
Amount  paid  for  statue    35,000  00 

Total  cost $00,000  00 

The  cost  of  the  statue  erected  to  President  Garfield  was  as  follows: 

Amount  appropriated  for  pedestal $30,000  00 

Amount  receiv'ed  from  subscriptions 55,000  00 

Amount  expended ' $85,000  00 

Total  cost  of  statue $90,000  00 

To  be  provided  for    $  5,000  00 

The  statue  to  General  McPherson- 

Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  the  pedestal 
to  the  statue  to  General  McPherson,  and  the  entire  fund  expended  in  the 
procurement  and  erection  of  the  statue  was  contributed  by  the  soldiers  of 
General  McPherson's  command  through  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  —  about  $25,000. 

Your  committee  takes  pleasure  of  again  making  record  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  General  R.  A.  Alger  is  chairman,  as  heartily  co-operative 
in  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  this  statue,  and  has,  I  am  informed,  received 
about  the  sum  of  $2,200. 

Your  committee  also  wish  to  make  record  of  the  fact  that  Major  George  E, 
Lemon  undertook  the  raising  of  funds  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  this  statue  as 
soon  as  the  project  was  set  on  foot,  and  through  his  ^•aluable  newspaper,  and 
bv  other  means,  secured  subscriptions  about  to  the  amount  of  $9,300. 

There  has  been  raised  through  General  Hickenlooper's  committee  the  sum 
of  $509,  and  your  committee  has  taken  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $1,100. 
These  amounts  aggregate  the  sum  of  $13,100. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  subscriptions  should  l)e 
increased    to    at    least    the    sum    of   $20,000,    and    we    have  every    reason    to 
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believe  that  this  can  be  done  without  an_\'  seriouN  difficult\',  as  the  work 
of  soliciting  subscriptions  has  been  postponed  bv  \our  committee  until  after 
the  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  has  been  obtained. 

We  now  propose  to  ask  for  contributions  to  this  fund. 

We  invite  }  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  request  of  a  member  of 
vour  committee,  that  Mrs.  Logan,  during  her  absence  abroad,  obtained  from 
Mead,  the  great  artist,  a  design  for  an  esquestrian  statue  to  General  Logan  a 
photographic  copy  of  which  your  committee  has  ready  to  exhibit. 

Upon  consultation  with  Mrs.  Logan,  it  has  been  decided  to  omit  the  female 
figuies  designed  to  ornament  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  Mr.  Mead  has  been 
requested  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  statue. 

Your  committee  also  brings  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Mul- 
lett,  a  prominent  architect  of  Washington  Cit_\-,  and  who  ranks  among  the 
ablest  architects  of  this  country,  has  kindly  offered  to  prepare,  without  cost 
to  vour  committee,  a  suitable  design  for  the  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue, 
such  as  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Mead  Upon  the  completion  of  these  plans 
bv  Mr  Mullett,  ^■our  committee  propose  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Librarv  to  join  in  the  approval  of 
the  same,  and  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  erection  of  the  pedestal. 

We  propose,  also,  that  a  contract  shall  be  made,  as  soon  as  may  be.  for  the 
statue,  so  that  the  entire  work  may  be  completed  without  unnecessary  delay. 
In  all  these  labors  we  propose  to  ask  and  receive  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  b\-  the  Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Greex  B.  Ralm. 
M.  D.  Leggett. 
D.  B.  HkxDERsox, 

JoUX     MCNULTA, 

W.   II.  Calkixs, 

Committee. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  your 
committee  on  the  Logan  statue,  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the  So- 
ciety? 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  would  like  informally  to  call  attention 
to  part  of  the  report  before  action  is  taken.  I  take  exceptions  to 
the  language  used  in  the  report,  undotibtedlv  unintentionally,  but 
the  more  surprising  because  of  the  presence  on  that  cominittee  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  erection  of  the  McPherson 
monument.  I  refer  to  the  language  used  that  the  exact  cost  ot  the 
McPherson  statue  could  not  be  ascertained  and  reported,  because 
of  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  that  committee  to  report  their 
receipts  and  expenditures.  That  is.  as  I  say.  undoubtedly  an 
unintentional  injustice  to  that  committee. 

The  Government  appropriated    for   the   McPhersoii   statue   the 
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base.  Every  dollar  of  cash  expended  on  that  statue  was  I'aised 
directly  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  contri- 
butions from  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  every  year;  and  the  reports  every  vear  contained  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  moneys  received  and  expended;  and  the 
final  and  conclusive  report  shows  every  dollar  expended  in  that 
undertaking.  So  I  think  that  the  committee  have  undoubtedly 
overlooked  that  fact,  and  as  a  member  of  that  committee  it  is  my 
duty,  in  justice  to  the  Society,  that  that  language  should  not  be 
put  upon  record. 

General  Leggett: — As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  what  General  Hickenlooper  has  said.  General  Raum  was 
not  aware  of  the  facts  in  the  case  I  presume.  I  read  the  report  over 
and  intended  to  call  his  attention  to  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  report  shows  every  cent  that  was  collected  and  expended,  and 
just  how  it  was  expended. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  will  make  a  motion  that  the  report 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  on  the  Logan  monument  to  be 
amended. 

General  Raum: — Wait  one  moment.  General;  in  submitting  the 
report,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  language  there  is  not  mv 
language;  it  is  a  quotation  from  this  document  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand  from  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
General  Raum,  that  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  if  you 
will  observe  the  language  in  my  remarks,  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  it.  The  Government's  contribution  was  one  thing;  the 
money  received  and  expended  by  the  Society  was  another.  We 
were  under  no  obligations  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  Comptroller.  We  reported  to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

General  Raum: — Well,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  could  not  have  the 
slightest  wish  to  commit  a  mistake  in  this  matter;  I  simply  had  this 
paper  before  me,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation that  was  available,  and  I  would  be  glad  for  General 
Hickenlooper  to  see  this,  so  that  he  will  entirely  exculpate  me. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  did  not  presume  for  a  moment  that 
the  language  was  used  intentionally,  but  it  ought  to  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
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General  Raiim: — Of  course  I  desire  anv  amendment  there  that 
is  proper,  because  I  do  not  \vant  to  misrepresent  anything. 

General  Hickenlooper: — The  motion  is  that  the  report  be  refer- 
red back  to  the  committee  for  amendment.  General  Leggett's 
attention  having  been  called  to  it,  and  General  Raum's  now,  it  will 
be  properly  attended  to;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
General,  that  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  acted  hastily  upon 
it,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take  the  report  back  and  get  it  in 
proper  shape. 

General  Raum: — Certainly,  but  I  thought  I  was  in  safe  in  follow- 
ing the  language  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  President: — I  think  that  General  Raum  will  find  with  me 
that  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  dont 
know  everything.  [Laughter.]  The  report  makes  the  statement 
quoted,  and  quoted  as  the  language  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury.  You  are  perfectly  right.  General  Hickenlooper,  because 
I  remember,  year  by  year  for  several  years,  you  yourself  reported 
the  exact  receipts  and  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  and  on  our 
Societv  reports  is  a  full  account  of  every  cent  collected,  the  interest 
which  has  accrued,  and  the  final  disbursements;  and  it  is  accounted 
for  as  well  as  if  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  matter,  but  he  didn't  have  the  supervision  of  the 
matter,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  think  if  the  report  goes  back  to  the 
committee,  they  will  amend  it. 

The  motion  of  General  Hickenlooper  was  here  put  to  the  So- 
ciety and  carried. 

Colonel  Dayton: — I  wish  to  state  to  General  Raum,  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  that  I  have  in  m\-  hands  quite  a  consider- 
able fund  that  will  eventually  go  to  this  object  of  erecting  this 
Logan  monument.  It  was  contributed  by  an  assessment  made  per 
capita  on  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Posts  of  Illinois,  and 
without  my  knowledge  they  passed  some  sort  of  a  resolution  to 
remit  the  funds  so  collected  to  me  as  treasurer.  Well,  the  funds 
kept  coming  in;  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  or  anvthing  about  it; 
finally  I  wrote  to  a  party  and  asked  w^hat  it  meant  and  then  he 
explained  it  to  me.  Who  has  authority  to  draw  that  monev  out  of 
my   hands   I   never   have  known;  I  haven't  found  out  yet.     The 
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money  Keeps  coming  to  me;  I  am  very  glad  it  does  [laughter],  and 
it  will  all  go  to  the  proper  fund.     1  think  it  is  some  $300.00  now. 

The  President; — Now,  gentlemen,  the  paper  prepared  for  us, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Jacobson,  will  now  be  read  to  the 
Society,  and  I  beg  you  to  give  him  your  attention. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — This  is  a  paper  by  Captain  John  W.  Rum- 
sey,  and  it  should  be  read  ])y  his  brother,  Captain  I.  P.  Rumsey, 
who  is  here,  but  who  is  too  modest  to  appear  before  the  Society. 
It  is  a  beautiful  paper,  it  will  not  take  to  exceed  seven  or  eight 
minutes;  and  if  I  spoil  it,  it  will  be  my  fault.  "Artillerymen  made 
in  a  day."  This  is  signed  by  John  W.  Rumsey,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  military  papers  I  have  ever  seen. 

Colonel  Jacobson  here  read  the  paper  as  follows: 

Seattle,  Washington,  May,  1889. 
ARTILLERY  MEN   MADE  IN  A  DAY. 

Dates  and  statistics  must  be  omitted  in  this  paper,  as  I  am 
traveling  in  the  far  West,  (some  of  you  would  call  it  the  "New 
West,"  but  our  worthy  President  would  name  it  the  "  Old  West  "), 
in  the  Puget  Sound  country  of  our  new  State,  Washington. 

About  April  lOtli,  1861,  Chicago  was  ablaze  with  patriotism 
and  enthusiasm,  volunteer  companies  by  the  score  tendering  their 
services  to  the  Governor.  Chicago  had  an  artillery  companv 
which  placed  itself  on  a  "  war  footing  "  and  awaited  the  orders  of 
the  Governor.  I  think  April  18th  the  volunteer  rolls  were  opened; 
there  were  about  three  hundred  (300)  enrolled  for  this  artillery 
company  that  night.  The  multitude  M^as  looked  over  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (120)  persons  selected  and  sent  to  one  side  of 
the  hall;  the  others  being  dismissed  with  the  promise  that  thev 
should  soon  have  another  opportunity. 

That  night  commenced  the  drill,  and  the  "  sponge,"  or  as  most 
of  us  called  it  the  "  rammer,"  was  the  feature  of  the  drill.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  who  had  belonged  to  the  old  company  long 
enough  to  know  the  "sponge"  from  the  "trail  hand-spike,"  and 
these  few  were  kept  busy  instructing  the  "raw  recruits,"  inform- 
ing us  concerning  the  ammunition  chests,  why  the  "fifth  wheel" 
could  not  be  carried  on  the  gun  instead  of  the  caisson,  and  ex- 
plaining the  difference  between  a  six  pound  gun  and  a  twelve 
pound     howitzer.       (Later    on    how    I    loved   that  twelve-pound 
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howitzer,  she  would  throw  ;i  hucket  full  of  deadly  missiles.) 
Ever}^  man  was  intelligent  and  eager  to  learn,  and  the  instructor 
was  pressed  on  every  side  by  the  anxious  pupils,  all  intent  on 
every  word  and  motion.  So  in  earnest  were  thev  that  when  once 
they  understood  the  construction  of  Schrapnell  shell  or  canister, 
and  the  proper  use  of  each,  they  never  again  had  to  be  told;  their 
whole  souls  were  bent  on  mastering  the  science.  They  were  in- 
telligent, thinking  men  who  studied  and  reasoned  it  out  together. 
The  harness,  what  a  thing  it  was!  The  army  should  take  les- 
sons from  Chicago's  fire  department.  The  wheel  harness  of  that 
day  was  a  puzzler;  however,  that  very  night  a  number  of  the  bovs 
became  experts  \\\  throwing  the  cuml)ersome  aftair  over  a  box  (a 
horse  improvised  for  the  occasion)  and  in  hitching  up  the  toggles 
and  buckles  on  that  great  breast  strap.  The  21st  of  April  we 
were  ordered  to  move,  as  we  presumed  for  a  street  parade,  but  not 
so.  We  made  a  short  march  and  halted  at  the  Illinois  Central 
depot.  The  guns  were  loaded  on  flat  cars,  I  should  say  the  can- 
non, as  that  name  is  more  suggestive  of  slaughter  and  the  terrors 
of  war;  and  w^e  were  oft'  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  Each  man  selected 
his  own  comrade  or  partner,  and  each  assisted  the  other,  nothing 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  and  attentive  ear.  Until  the  construction 
and  usefulness  of  every  piece,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  every 
action  was  fully  understood  and  clearly  comprehended,  we  thought 
not  of  rest. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  we  were  furnished  with  ammunition,  the 
solid  shot  being  cast  at  the  foundry.  Size  or  shape  made  no  dif- 
ference, provided  only  that  it  was  not  too  large  for  the  bore.  The 
canister  was  supplied  by  the  lead -works,  and  came  to  the  Armory 
in  tin  cans,  which  were  fair  measurement,  filled  with  bar  lead  cut 
in  chunks  about  one  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  no  sawdust  for  filling.  The  canister  for  the  six 
pounders  weighed  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  those  for  the  Howit- 
zer about  thirty  pounds,  solid  chunks  of  lead.  A  part  of  this 
ammunition  was  repacked,  but  the  e.nemy  got  a  few  of  these 
"buckets  of  lead"  at  Donelson. 

Entering  Cairo  the  artillery  had  the  advance.  How  is  that  for 
generalship?  We  found  no  organized  troops  there,  but  as  the 
telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  we  supposed  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Confederates.  The  two  cannons,  shotted  and  with  port 
fires  lighted   (we    had    no  '^  friction   primer"   until   later),  we   un- 
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loaded  from  the  flat  car,  planted  the  guns  on  the  levee,  campetl  in 
a  mule-yard,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April,  though  in  citizen's  dress, 
we  were  actual  soldiers,  ready  for  duty  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.  There  was  no  complaint  of  guard  or  fatigue  duty,  every 
man  was  a  guard  and  that,  too,  ever}-  moment.  Every  hour  of 
day-light  was  spent  in  the  drill,  the  manual  of  the  piece,  the  foot 
drill  or  the  guard  mount.      Each  man  was  a  drill  master. 

There  were  two  books  of  instruction,  and  these  were  studied 
by  a  score  at  the  same  time.  The  men  studied  and  drilled  so  faith- 
fully that  very  soon  every  man  was  proficient  in  any  position 
about  the  gun.  To  illustrate,  m  June  a  German  with  the  title  of 
Colonel  or  General  caine  to  inspect  the  troops  of  Post  Cairo. 
Our  artillery  company  gave  an  exhiJMtion  drill.  We  had  good 
level  ground  and  took  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  run  under  the 
whip  and  spur,  went  into  battery  ''  action  rear,''  fired  two  blanks 
from  each  gun,  dismounted  the  pieces,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  the  foreign  gentlemen  saw  nothing  but  a  "  total 
wreck."'  The  General  and  staff"  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
dashed  down  the  line,  the  General  exclaiming:  "  ]SI^■  Got,  my 
Got,  the  guns  ish  burst  and  all  killed!"  As  he  arrived  tiie  order 
was  given  to  "•remount"  and  In*  the  time  he  returned  to  the  re- 
viewing station  a  salute  of  one  gun  was  fired.  "  Vat  a  peoples! '' 
said  the  portly  old  gentlemen;  "vat  a  peoples;  ho\v  you  makes 
such  soldiers  in  two  months?  We  drill  men  three  years  before 
we  let  them  do  such  work."  Men  would  of  their  own  accord  take 
the  positions  they  were  most  competent  to  fill.  The  position  of 
postilion  was  very  undesirable,  but  those  who  \vere  good  horse- 
men would  take  the  position  voluntarily,  especially  when  in  battle. 
Hence  in  action,  when  changing  positions,  it  was  done  with  light- 
ning rapidity;  every  horse  on  the  dead  run,  the  postili(jn  control- 
ling his  saddle  horse  with  one  hand  and  lashing  the  oft'  horse  with 
the  whip,  many  times  in  soft  ground  turning  the  gun  with  the 
horses  l)efore  unlimbering  and  that  can  be  done  onh'  by  expert 
horsemen,  the  line  being  kept.  There  can  be  nothing  more  ex- 
citing or  soul-inspiring  than  a  forward  movement  of  a  i^atterv, 
dashing  at  full  gallop  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle, 
wheeling  and  firing  by  the  time  the  infantry   has  closed  up. 

Transportation  b\-  steamboat  on  the  rivers  was  simply  horrible, 
vet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  volunteer  was  the  man  for  the  emer- 
gency.   Some  man  would  be  discovered  who  had  been  a  live-stock 
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shipper.  At  once  he  took  the  Icail  in  handhng  the  horses,  and  the 
work  proceeded  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Often  at  some  of  the 
miserable  landmgs  the  gangplanks  would  not  reach  the  ground. 
What  was  to  be  dor.c?  Then  would  appear  the  volunteer  who 
had  moved  machinery  or  perhaps  had  been  a  house-mover, 
another  would  come  to  the  front  who  had  followed  the  vocation 
of  a  sador,  and  immediately  all  a\  ailable  ropes  would  be  brought 
into  use,  and  before  the  commanding  officer  had  abandoned  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  landnig  his  e}  es  would  be  gladdened  at  the 
sight  of  the  guns  and  horses  being  put  aboard  the  vessel.  Every 
man  was  a  captain  as  circumstances  brought  him  out,  and  the 
private  took  as  great  an  interest  m  his  company  and  the  best  pos- 
sible fulfillment  of  its  duties  as  did  the  commanding  officer.  It 
was  the  endeavor  of  each  one  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  as  the  oc- 
casion required,  before  his  neighbor.  Artillery  men  were  made 
much  as  mechanics  are  in  a  new  country,  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion  producing  the  genius  who  can  overcome  the  obstacle.  A 
watch  maker  becomes  a  blacksmith,  a  lawyer  a  harness- maker,  a 
minister  an  accurate  gunner. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  that  battery  saw  the  hardest  fighting 
which  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  horses  or  even  guns,  is  an 
entirely  erroneous  one.  There  is  as  thorough  a  Zouave  drill 
practiced  m  the  artiUerv  as  in  the  infantry.  Were  the  artillery 
man  to  load  and  fire  in  battle  as  on  dress  parade,  his  opportunities 
for  doing  so  would  be  few.  as  the  cannoneers  would  be  picked  ofi" 
by  the  enemy  in  detail  as  thev  stepped  out.  The  Zoua^■e  artillery 
man  is  prone  on  the  ground,  except  when  serving  his  piece,  after 
which  he  disappears  again  so  quicklv  that  the  enemy  cannot  draw 
a  bead  on  him.  And.  too,  after  the  first  shot  each  gun  is  re  loaded 
while  buried  in  its  own  smoke.  When  not  in  too  great  haste  and 
excitement  to  permit  of  it  the  guns  are  fired  alternately  that  the 
smoke  from  one  mav  protect  the  other.  The  artillery  man  ot 
sixty-one  ('01)  did  not  await  orders  to  load;  one  might  truthfully 
say  his  gun  ^\•as  alwa\  s  loaded.  The  instant  the  discharge  was 
made  two  men  jumped  right  into  the  smoke,  the  one  with  the 
sponge,  the  other  with  the  ammunition.  First  the  sponge  was 
used,  and  while  that  was  being  twirled  to  change  ends  the  charge 
was  clapped  into  the  muzzle,  both  men  grasping  the  rammer  and 
sending  the  charge  solidlv  home,  after  which  they  both  disap- 
peared instantly,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  no  one  was  to 
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be  seen.  We  have  had  prisoners  sav  that  they  could  not  imder- 
stand  what  manner  of  battery  ours  was,  never  could  they  see  but 
one  man  and  he  was  visible  but  for  a  second,  so  concluded  we 
had  guns  which  could  be  worked  by  one  man.  Manv  a  time  the 
enemy  has  declared  we  had  breech-loading  cannon. 

Another  \  ery  false  nnpression  is  that  that  battery  was  the  best 
battery  which  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men.  Not  so.  The 
battery  must  take  care  of  itself,  and  bv  quick  and  accurate  action 
keep  its  front  clear  and  so  hot  for  the  enemy  that  its  own  men  are 
comparatively  safe.  The  early  volunteer  quickly  realized  tli« 
value  of  this  and  often  the  private  was  able  to  give  valuable  swg- 
gestions  and  ideas  to  the  General. 

The  second  day  at  Shiloh  was  the  writer's  first  introduction  to 
that  gentlemen  whom  all  the  soldiers  love,  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man. It  was  wMth  horror  and  misgiving  that  he  drew  his  remnant 
of  a  battery  to  the  front  and  reported  to  ''  Crazy  Sherman."  The 
General  looked  around;  "  Where  is  your  battery  ?  "  he  said.  The 
reply  was:  '"I  have  three  guns  under  cover  of  those  bushes,  sir." 
At  that  time  a  battery  of  the  enemy  was  dropping  shot  and  shell 
in  very  close  proximity  to  the  General  and  staff.  He  turned,  say- 
ing: "  Lieutenant,  silence  that  battery."  Great  Heavens!  Why 
could  he  not  have  said  trv  and  silence  the  battery.  Fortunately 
we  speedily  silenced  the  troublesome  guns.  Again  he  said,  call- 
ing for  the  same  artiller\  Lieutenant:  "  You  see  the  enemy 
marching  to  the  left  and  re  enforcing  its  right?  Stop  it."  No 
"Ifs"  or  "  trys  "  about  that  man.  We  stopped  the  march  of  the 
enemy's  column;  had  we  not  done  so,  I  should  have  expected  to 
be  court-martialed  on  the  spot.  Never  more  after  those  two 
memorable  days  at  Shiloh  was  he  "  Crazy  Sherman,"  but  "  Old 
Tecumseh,"  -'Uncle  Billy,"  the  idolized  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
whose  presence  along  the  line  of'battle  or  the  line  of  march  was 
unmistakably  indicated  bv  the  enthusiastic  cheers 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  it  took  professional,  scientific, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  inventive  men,  and  boys  from  those  just 
out  of  short  pants  to  college  graduates,  to  make  the  artillery  men 
of  18GL 

Respectfully, 

John  W.  Rumsey, 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  you 
passed  a  resolution  that  your  President  should  invite  members  of 
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your  Society  to  prepare  and  read  these  papers,  and  I  have  done  it 
each  year,  and  you,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  now  the  wisdom  of  our 
course.  I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  it.  There  is  nothing  so 
instructive  as  experience. 

I  remember  the  incident  related  liy  Captain  Rumsey  here.  That 
was  tlie  Russian  Admiral,  Lessofsky,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman, 
who  came  and  wanted  to  see  one  of  our  batteries,  and  I  sent  McCoy, 
my  aide  de-camp,  out  with  liim  to  Morgan  Smith's  division.  Now, 
to  some  I  am  speaking  in  plain  language,  but  others  cannot  under- 
stand. Well,  McCoy  told  Smith,  "Here's  a  Russian  officer  wants 
to  see  some  of  your  batteries;  and  Smith  said,  what  kind  of  —  ;you 
know  Moi'gan  Smith  [Laughter.]  He  had  all  the  instincts  and 
character  of  a  soldier  without  the  outward  manrfestations  of  them. 
But  the  scenes  that  occurred  that  day  would  fill  a  volume;  and 
Rumsey  has  shown  great  skill  in  condensing  his  part  of  it  into 
the  paragraphs  of  his  paper,  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  a  military 
paper,  and  I  wairt  you  young  men  [laughter]  to  observe  it.  That 
paper  is,  as  Colonel  Jacobson  says,  a  nrost  valuable  paper.  It  is 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  never  dreamed  of  being  a  soUliei", 
suddenly  taken  up  and  made  a  professional  soldier.  He  built  up 
a  battery,  he  and  his  brother — and  his  brother  is  here  now,  I  hope, 
thev  had  two  as  fine  batteries  from  Chicago  as  I  ever  saw  in  the 
regular  armv,  and  I  used  to  be  a  Lieutenant  myself  in  Ringgold's 
battery,  which  hail  a  reputation  woi'ld  wide.  I  have  seen  those 
young  bovs,  for  they  could  not  have  been  over  erghteen  or  twenty 
years  old  at  that  time,  bring  out  oi  tlieir  camp  a  battery  as  com- 
plete and  in  as  good  trim  as  Sam.  Ringgold  or  Jim.  Duncan,  or  any 
of  the  pride  of  the  old  army,  and  I  see  some  her-e  who  remember 
them  both.  [Applause.]  Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  continue  that 
course,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  yourselves  soldiers  enovrgh  to 
obey  oi'ders.  Some  of  you  beg  off.  Now  Doctor  Hartshorn  here 
ought  to  have  prepar-ed  a  paper  last  year  and  this  3'ear,  and  give 
us  the  experience  of  a  physician  suddenly  takerr  from  civil  practice 
and  put  in  the  ifrmy.  There  is  another  one  right  here  in  front  of 
me;  he  had  the  Siune  experience,  if  he  would  state  it,  just  like  the 
old  diary  of  a  physician.  I  will  detail  some  surgeon  for  the  work 
irext  year,  and  I  will  pick  out  probably  a  quartermaster  also;  let 
him  tell  his  experience,  so  that  our  r^ecords,  when  complete,  will 
be  the  best  text  books  known  for  young  men  in  the  next  war. 
[Applause.] 
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'  Captain  Matteson: — I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Captain  Rumsey  for  the  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President: — Our  Secretary  will  send  it  to  him,  to  his  home 
at  Seattle. 

General  Fisk: — Could  not  we  have  the  brother  come  to  the  front 
and  let  us  see  one  of  the  Rumseys. 

The  members  here  called  for  ''  Rumsey." 

Captain  Rumsey: — [Having  come  forward.]  Now  I  was  hop- 
ing to  avoid  this;  I  am  a  modest  man,  if  I  do  say  it  myself. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  will  tell  you  how  this  occurred,  talking  about 
"begging  off."  We  got  a  sort  of  joint  letter  from  General  Sher- 
man, and  it  said  "one  of  you  must  wa^ite  a  paper."  It  said  "in  my 
visit  to  Europe,  the  officers  there  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at 
the  execution  of  the  volunteer  artillery  of  our  war.  They  could 
imderstand  how  infantry  or  cavalry  in  a  short  time  could  l^ecome 
efficient,  but  as  to  the  artillery  which  took  so  many  ^•ears  of  drill 
before  they  would  allow  them  to  try  to  do  anything— they  could 
not  understand  it,"  and  it  said  "  now  you  boys  understand  it,  kno\v 
all  about  it,  and  I  want  you  to  write  a  paper  about  it."  Well,  we 
begged  off;  didn't  do  it.  The  next  year,  that  is  last  year,  came  up 
a  peremptory  order.  Well,  of  course,  then  there  was  no  begging 
off;  we  had  to  do  it.  I  had  the  age  on  my  brother;  I  outrank  him; 
1  am  a  little  older  Captain;  and  so  I  just  played  that  off  on  him. 
[Laughter  ] 

Captain  Matteson: — The  first  time  that  ever  Rumsey  sent  a 
man  to  do  a  thing  he  would  not  do  himself. 

Captain  Rumsey: — Well,  the  last  time  I  could  not  play  it  on  him, 
because  I  was  the  younger.  1  took  my  battery  and  went  to  him. 
That  is  where  I  played  the  other  way.  But  I  shall  not  regret,  all 
the  same,  my  decision  in  that  command,  because  I  know  I  could 
produce  no  such  paper.     I  thank  you  for  your  appreciation. 

General  Fisk: — While  we  are  in  a  thankful  mood  just  now,  I 
want  to  offer  a  resolution  of  thanks  of  the  Societ}^  to  Colonel  How 
for  his  marvelous  oration  of  last  evening;  and  if  the  members  will 
permit  me  a  few  moments  to  write  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to 
the  Secretary,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  voted  on  now. 

General  Fisk  presented  the  following: 
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The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  desires  to  record  Its 
very  high  appreciation  of  the  exceedingly  valuable  oration  pre- 
jjared  and  so  admirably  delivered  by  Comrade  Colonel  Jas.  F. 
How,  at  the  great  meeting  of  our  Society  held  in  Music  Hall  last 
evening.     It  is,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Societ}'  be  tendered  to 
Colonel  How  for  his  contribution  to  the  series  of  addresses 
annually  delivered  before  our  Society;  and  we  commend  his  well- 
chosen  words  to  our  members  and  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  read  his  wise  and  eloquent  words. 

Which  was  earned  unanimously 

General  Dodge: — Gentlemen,  I  ofl'er  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved^  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  our  Society  be  extended 
to  our  comrades  of  this  army  and  of  the  armies  resident  here  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  warm  reception  we  have 
received. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Mr.  President,  I  think  every  man  here 
knows   who  the  gentleman  in  this  work  was;  he  is  a  modest  man. 

The  President: — Hickenlooper.      [Laughter.] 

Colonel  Jacobson: — ;!  won't  say  anything  of  him  myself,  but  I 
wnll  state  a  little  incident  that  occurred  yesterday  where  I  was 
standing;  some  person  was  trying  to  thrust  us  where  we  didn't 
belong,  and  one  of  his  aides  said,  "  1  have  got  mv  orders  from 
Hickenlooper;"  and  said  he,  ''I  would  like  to  see  the  fellow  that 
dare  disobey  them."     [Laughter.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution  and 
seconded,  are  you  ready  for  the  vote? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

General  Raum  here  ofl'ered  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Logan  monument,  as  amended,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

General  Raum: — Mr,  President,  I  have  had  a  conversation  with 
a  number  of  our  comrades  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
this  meeting  to  adjourn  without  giving  some  little  expression  to 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  this  Society  m  regard  to  the  subject  of 
pensions.  We  all  know  that  that  matter  has  been  considered,  and 
is  acted  upon  from  time  to  time  by  all  the  organizations  through- 
out the  country;  and  it  struck  me  that  if  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  should  meet  and  go  through  with  its  proceedings, 
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and  wintl  up  with  a  lianqiiet  and  go  liuine  without  maK.  ng  anv 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  pensions,  that  \ve  \voukl  not  be  perform- 
ing our  duty  [applause];  and  so  I  have  m  my  hand  some  remarks 
and  resolutions  covering-  that  question,  which  I  ofler  for  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  this  Societv. 

The  President: — It  is  in  order;  you  can  read  it;  when  read,  it  \\\\\ 
be  subject  to  discussion  and  acted  upon. 

General  Raum  here  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  annual  meeting-, 
assembled  at  Cincinnati,  September  25th  and  26th,  1889,  take  this 
occasion  to  put  upon  record  their  profound  g-ratification  at  the 
extraordinary  development  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  country 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  twenty-four  years  ag-o. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  great  mass  of  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  joined  in  the  struggle  to  dismember  the  Republic  and 
to  destroy  the  Union,  now  see  and  recognize  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  defeating  them  in  their  courageous  efforts,  and  of 
preserving  for  them,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  for  their  poster- 
ity forever,  as  well  as  our  o.wn,  the  union  of  these  States,  the 
unity  of  this  mighty  people,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  this  grand  system  of  self-government  born  of 
freedom. 

We  are  now  one  people;  we  occupy  the  grandest  subdivision  of 
the  earth's  surface;  we  have  attained  to  a  population,  a  wealth,  and 
an  influence  which  is  a  wonder  to  ourselves  and  is  the  admiration 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  Union  and  the  Constitution  preserved  will  constitute  for  all 
time  an  inexhaustable  fountain  of  blessings  for  our  own  people 
and  a  profitable  example  of  free  government  for  all  other   people. 

In  contemplating  these  things  we  cannot  forget  that  these  bless- 
ings now  enjoyed  by  this  people  were  presei'ved  by  them  by  the 
patriotism,  the  valor  and  the  suffering  of  the  armies  of  the  Union. 
We  submit  that  these  men  have  wrought  well  for  their  countrv. 
We  insist  that  they  deserve  the  grateful  consideration  of  the 
government. 

Resolved^  That  we  favor  the  most  liberal  2:)rovisions  of  law  for 
pensioning  the  old  soldiers  who  saved  the  Unit)n. 

The  disabled  soldiers  and  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent 
parents  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  old  soldiers  who  have  been  unable  to  make   their    wav    in 
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the  woiUl,  aiul  who  iiuw  rind  theiiiselves  des^titute  aiul  incapable 
of  making  a  hving  should  be  provided  for. 

These  pensions  should  be  granted  gracious!}'  and  paid  freeh', 
and  we  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  ot 
Congress. 

The  President: — That  is  ofl'ered  as  a  resolution;  what  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  this  paper? 

On  motion  of  Major  Towne,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

1  he  President: — it  is  now  declared  to  be  the  action  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Arm}-  of  the  Tennessee,  and  copies  of  it  will  be 
transmitted,  I  suppose,  to  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Pensions. 

Colonel  VV.  J.  Fuller: — I  wmU  state  that  1  represent  a  class  of 
men  who  were  faithful  m  the  service,  and  whom  no  other  one 
here  represents;  therefore.  1  introduce  this  resolution: 

VVhekkas,  The  militaiy  telegraphers  of  the  war  of  Rebellion 
having  never  received  an}  official  recognition  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  veiy  faithful  and  vitally  important  services  ren- 
deretl  during  the  long  and  hard  contest  of  those  eventful  years; 
and  whereas,  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  re- 
ported unanimously  in  favor  of  such  action  to  several  succeeding 
Congresses,  as  yet  no  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress  upon 
the  subject;  therefore, 

liesolvcd^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  that  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  who  actually  participated  in  the  services  of  the  armv 
during  the  war  of  1861-5,  should  receive  substantial  recognition 
of  said  services  by  congressional  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  signed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Society  be  furnished  to  the  Society  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Telegraph  Corps. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution;  are 
you  ready  for  the  vote? 

"General  Hickenlooper:  —  I  don't  rise  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  resolution,  but  1  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
^iociet}-  to  the  fact  that  this  Societ\-  was  organized  for  social  pur- 
poses and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  friendships  formed  in  the 
war,  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     While  it  is,  in  my  judgment. 
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a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  for  us  to  do,  to  pass  resolutions  of  this 
character,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  a  little  in  danger  of 
taking  the  first  step  towards  dictation  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Government,  whose  province  it  is  to  pass  upon  these  questions, 
who  are  elected  for  that  purpose;  are  sent  as  representatives  of 
the  people  to  Congress,  whose  opportunity  of  study  and  good 
judgment  should  be  the  governing  principle.  You  are  perfectly 
aware,  as  I  am,  that  there  is  no  resolution  of  this  character,  no 
matter  how  radical  it  may  be  in  its  scope,  that  is  offered  to  this 
Society,  that  would  not  be  received  and  endorsed  by  almost  a 
unanimous  vote,  without  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
action.  But  I  think  you  had  better  give  this  resolution  a  second 
and  serious  consideration  before  you  open  wide  the  flood-gates  for 
this  sort  of  action. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what 
General  Hickenlooper  has  said.  I  think  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  flooded  with  resolutions  initiating  legislation  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Society.  I  think  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  taking  all  sorts  of  positions  just  because  it  is  so 
tmgracious  for  a  man  to  get  up  to  oppose  a  i"esolution  like  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  who  sits  beside  me.  I  feel  very  badly 
about  doing  it;  I  don't  wish  to  do  it  at  all;  I  wish  to  vote  for  his 
resolution  and  1  want  him  to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect.  I 
think  these  men  ought  to  be  recognized.  They  exposed  their 
lives;  they  were  needed;  they  died  in  the  cause,  hundreds  of  them. 
They  were  just  as  good  soldiers  as  any  there  were,  and  1  feel  it  is 
a  most  ungracious  thing  to  get  up  and  oppose  anything  of  this 
sort;  yet  I  feel  with  all  my  heart  that  we  ought  not  to  initiate  a 
course  of  that  kind.  It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this 
Society. 

Colonel  Fuller: — Comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee: — The  military  telegraphers  of  the  war  were  young  men. 
There  were  about,  I  suppose,  three  thousand  of  them;  young  men 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  when  they  went  to  the  front. 
They  were  from  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  North;  they  had  no 
organization;  they  were  at  the  call  of  their  country  to  do  the  ser- 
vice they  were  best  fitted  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  their 
government.  They  did  their  work  faithfully  to  the  end.  They 
were  discharged  as  any  citizen  government  emplove  was  dis- 
charged; paid  off  and  no  more.     And  they  have  felt  hurt  at  this. 
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They  are  now  men  advancing  in  years,  many  of  them  need  assist- 
ance, and  they  have  felt  hurt  at  this  neglect  of  the  Government  to 
give  them  any  proper  recognition  of  their  services.  General 
Sherman  has  recognized  them ;  every  General  of  the  army  has 
recognized  them,  and  every  soldier  recognizes  them  as  far  as  that 
goes.  But  official  recognition  has  never  been  given  them.  They 
have  been  making  an  etl^ort  to  get  this  resolution  passed  in  Con- 
gress, but  most  of  them  are  poor;  they  have  no  monied  influence 
back  of  them  to  help  them  through  Congress,  and.  therefore.  Con- 
gress neglects  them;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention.  I  don't  desire  to  infringe  on  your 
patience  or  do  anything  contrary  to  the  rules  of  this  Society;  its 
object  is  a  good  one,  social  enjovments;  but  we  ought  to  tr\  to  do 
some  justice  to  these  men  who  so  richly  deserve  it. 

General  Fisk: — What  kind  of  recognition  do  they  desire? 

Colonel  Fuller: — I  will  state  this:  At  the  outset  of  the  Rebel- 
lion there  were  no  men  connected  with  the  army  who  could 
manage  the  telegraph.  They  called  upon  the  commercial  lines  to 
furnish  them  men.  They  furnished  them,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  heavily,  when  they  saw  the  trouble  we  had  got  into, 
they  merely  took  a  few  managers  of  the  lines  and  made  them 
Qiiartermasters  of  the  army.  The  telegraphers  themselves  had  no 
status  in  the  army;  and  what  they  would  like  now,  is  for  Congress 
to  acknowledge  them  as  part  of  the  army  and  give  them  the  same 
status  as  sokliers. 

Lieutenant  Brush: — Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
telegraph  operators.  I  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  I  Avas 
detailed  soon  afterwards  to  operate  in  a  telegraj^h  office  at  Mound 
City  and  then  sent  to  Cairo,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  young  men 
who  were  taken  as  telegraphers  were  as  brave  a  set  of  men — 
pardon  my  assurance — as  any  man  m  this  hall.  What  they  ask 
and  all  they  ask  is  that  they  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  army, 
that  they  be  placed  upon  the  rolls  and  recognized  as  soldiers;  that 
thev  may  be  entitled  to  pensions  the  same  as  any  other  soldiers.  They 
don't  ask  for  rank,  or  anythmg  of  the  kind;  what  they  ask  is 
simply  the  recognition  of  a  brave  American  soldier;  they  want 
the  Government  to  recognize  them  as  such,  so  that  they  can  apply 
m  then-  old  age  and  receive  a  pension  for  services  just  as  valuable 
as  were  rendered  bv  anv  other  service  in  the  war.  I  had  a  brother, 
a   very  young  man,  as  were  all  the  telegraphers  very  young  men, 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  was  detailed  to  serve  as  a 
telegrapher,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  office  at  Cairo,  and  called 
my  brother  from  home,  he  was  too  young  for  a  soldier;  we  sent 
him  to  Trenton,  Tennessee,  and  from  there  to  Columbus.  There 
he  was  captured  at  his  post  of  duty  while  he  was  on  guard  and 
sent  to  Libby  Prison,  and  kept  there  three  months,  and  then  they 
discovered  him  to  be  a  Union  mditar\  telegrapher  and  the\  sent 
him  to  Andersonville.  where  he  staved  seven  months,  and  was 
brought  home  naked  and  a  wreck  and  died  in  that  wav.  I  be- 
longed to  this  telegraph  corps;  and  because  thev  are  poor  and  only 
a  few  in  number,  thev  cannot  obtam  the  right  to  receive  a  pension 
like  other  soldiers.  I  think  this  Society  of  the  Armv  of  the  Ten- 
nessee can  honor  itself  and  honor  these  men  bv  asking  Congress 
to  grant  this  right,  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  established 
Union  army. 

General  Hickenlooper: — There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  I  have  no  disposition  to  oppose  that  reso- 
lution, but  I  am  free  to  say  that  personally  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
this  line  of  action.  I  do  not  wish  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution, but  I  would  ask  that  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  officers  of  this  Society  to  transmit 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  persons  in  authority,  be  stricken  out 
of  this  resolution,  and  that  the  Society,  if  they  so  desire,  give 
expression  to  their  judgment  and  leaving  it  with  the  parties  in 
interest  to  carry  it  out  according  to  their  wishes. 

Colonel  Dayton: — I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution.  1  am  very  much  in  the 
position  of  my  friend,  General  Hickenlooper;  I  want  to  do  an}  - 
thing  we  can  consistently  do,  but  the  question  arises,  we  have  got 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  this  resolution  takes  the  Society 
into  an  action  outside  of  the  provisions  of  its  Constitution.  The 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  as  most  of  you  will  remember, 
reads  this  wav:  "The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep  alive 
and  preserve  that  kindly  and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  army  during  its  career  in  the  service, 
and  which  has  given  it  such  harmony  of  action,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  glorious  achievements  in  our  country's 
cause.''  The  other  two  clauses  of  this  article  are  substantially  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  line;  therefore,  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen 
tlemen   of  the    Society,    if  we   pass   this    resolution,    which    looks 
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well  enough  on  its  face  and  probably  is  according  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  gentlemen  here  present,  we  go  outside  of  the  limits  of  our 
Constitution. 

General  Dodge: — I  think  I  can  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  gentlemen  will  embody  in  a 
petition  what  they  ask,  there  is  not  a  single  officer  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  but  what  will  sign  it,  and  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  a  positive  resolution. 

The  President: — The  amendment  I  will  first  consider.  General 
Hickenlooper  proposes  to  amend  the  paper  which  has  been  read 
by  striking  out  the  words  which  I  read:  "That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  signed  by  the  officers  of  this  Society,  be  furnished  to 
the  United  States  Militar\'  Telegraph  StaftV 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  resolution;  I  thought  it  was  the  transmission  of  copies 
of  the  resolutions  to  some  of  the  legislative  authorities.  If  that  is 
all  the  action  desired  on  our  part,  I  cannot  see  how  the  Society 
can  consistently  refuse  to  furnish  them. 

General  Belknap: — There  is  a  way  out  of  this  trouble.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  comrade  who  oflered  that  resolution  that  he  with- 
draw it  and  prepare  a  paper  for  us  individually  to  sign,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  of  us  who  will  not  sign  it. 

General  Jones: — I  reckon  this  is  one  of  "the  flowers  that  hang 
over  the  garden  wall."  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  and  I 
think  that  Colonel  Fuller,  who  offers  it,  and  who  is  at  the  head 
of  this  business,  ought  to  be  complimented  by  passing  it  in  a 
whole-hearted  way.  I  know  a  man  now  in  our  town — whom  I 
saw  at  Corinth  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  who  was  in  the  front 
all  the  time,  and  who  was  disabled  and  who  ought  to  be  relieved. 
We  know  the  value  of  these  men;  General  Sherman  knows  more 
about  their  value  than  all  of  us  put  together;  just  in  proportion  to 
our  rank,  we  understand  it;  and  I  hope  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted,  and  adopted  in  a  whole-hearted  way. 

General  Fuller: — I  hope  the  resolution  will  obtain.  I  think  we 
can  afford  officially  to  say  what  we  think  individually.  If  we  are 
to  draw  the  line,  as  Colonel  Dayton  says  properly,  we  want  to 
draw  it  outside  of  these  intelligent  and  valuable  men  who  stood 
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with  ub  and   suffered   with   us   in   the    defense   of  our  country.      I 
move  for  the  adoption  of  the  resohition. 

The  President: — The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Colonel  Fuller,  as  it  was  read.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
Society  adopting  the  resolution  will  say   "  aye." 

The  motion  was  carried. 

General  Belknap: — I  believe  current  business  is  in  order.  The 
Society  of  Crocker's  Iowa  Brigade,  an  organization  composed  of 
the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  and  a 
most  thorough  organization  in  its  detail,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  President,  met  at  Council  Bluffs  last  week.  Nearly  seven 
hunched  members  were  present;  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  who  had  never  been  present  before.  I  am 
directed  by  that  Society  to  say  to  the  Society  of  the  Armv  of  the 
Tennessee  that  their  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  third  week  of  September,  1891,  and  to  invite 
to  that  meeting  the  attendance  of  every  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  present, 
and  their  expenses  will  be  paid  from  the  day  they  arrive  in  Des 
Moines  to  the  time  they  leave.     [Applause.] 

The  President: — They  invite  us  two  years  hence.  [Laughter.] 
1  think  it  will  be  well  to  put  that  on  record  and  leave  it  for  future 
consideration. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  move  that  the  invitation  be  received 
and  placed  upon  record.  It  would  be  premature  to  act  upon  it 
now. 

Motion  adopted. 

General  Fisk: — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  Crocker's  Brigade  for  the  invitation. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

General  Hickenlooper: — The  chairman  of  the  banquet  com- 
mittee have  to  announce  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  must 
ascertain  who  will  be  in  attendance;  and  if  there  are  any  gentle- 
men present  who  have  not  obtained  their  tickets,  and  who  desire 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  will  be  here  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  and  will  furnish  them.  They  desire  to  ascertain 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  proper  arrangements  may 
be  made. 
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The  President: — Gentlemen,  we  are  drawing  to  a  conclusion; 
Colonel  Dayton  has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make  in  reference  to 
our  badge. 

Colonel  Dayton: — You  will  remember  that  at  our  meeting  last 
year,  I  spoke  of  the  question  of  the  badge  of  the  Society;  in  ref- 
erence to  how  it  was  being  furnished;  that  there  is  no  stated  place 
to  get  it,  and  I  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  select  that 
place.  I  have  investigated,  and  I  find  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  different  styles  as  there  are  separate  badges  made.  The 
original  design  of  the  Society,  which  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  General  Force,  General  Yorke  and  General  Hickenlooper,  was 
carried  out  and  made  by  Tiff'any  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  have 
seen  them;  they  have  got  dies  from  which  that  badge  was  made, 
and  I  would  suggest — it  does  not  require  a  resolution — that  the 
badges  be  procured  there.  They  will  be  as  cheap  as  they  can  be 
had  ^ny where  else,  and  when  a  member  wants  a  badge  he  can 
write  to  the  CoiTesponding  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  and  he  will 
get  his  badge,  and  get  it  correctly;  and  if  anybody  desires  to  offer 
a  resolution  to  that  effect  it  will  be  in  order. 

General  Hickenlooper: — This  same  subject  was  up  for  consid- 
eration at  the  previous  meeting.  1  said  nothuig  then,  because  1 
did  not  then  exactly  understand  the  purport  of  it.  Now  that  it  is 
presented  to  the  Society  for  official  action  I  deem  it  proper  for  me 
to  express  my  opinion  on  it,  and  which  I  feel  more  at  liberty  to 
do,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  the  designer  of  the  badge  which  w'as 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  which  has  been  continuously  used 
since  then.  I  don't  know  what  the  object  or  purpose  is  in  passing 
a  resolution  that  Tiffany  &  Co.  should  be  the  exclusive  controllers 
of  the  badge  in  manufacturing,  and  I  would  ask  if  there  is  any 
object  or  purpose  in  that.  The  badges  have  been  for  years  and 
years  continuouslv  made  for  this  Society  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
according  to  the  original  design;  the  members  have  been  supplied, 
and  I  can  see  no  object  in  changing  now. 

Colonel  Dayton: — The  object  is  this:  I  have  had  many  in- 
quiries where  the  badge  could  be  had,  which  was  the  standard 
badge  of  the  Society. 

General  Hickenlooper: — The  standard  badge  can  be  had  and  has 
been  manufactured  and  sold  by  Oskamp,  of  this  city. 
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Colonel  Dayton:  — I  have  been  myself  to  Oskamp  &  Co.,  and  J 
find  that  they  make  four  or  five  styles  of  badges. 

General  Hickenlooper: — They  have  silver,  gold  and  com- 
position, which  was  authorized  by  the  Society  fifteen  years  ago. 

Colonel  Dayton: — 1  didn't  know  that  anything  had  been  author- 
ized except  the  standard  badge  of  gold. 

General  Hickenlooper: — It  was  authorized  and  the  circulars 
which  were  sent  out  to  the  members  so  stated,  ten  years  ago. 

Colonel  Dayton: — Not  for  any  silver  badges. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Silver,  gold  and  composition. 

Colonel  Dayton: — That  is  news  to  me. 

General  Hickenlooper: — There  may  be  things  which  are  news, 
but  these  are  facts. 

The  President: — Now,  gentlemen,  any  other  business  in   order. 

Captain  Andreas: — To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  want  to 
announce  that  those  who  came  in  special  cars  from  Chicago  w^ill 
start  back  at  8:20,  Pan-handle, — all  those  who  have  transportation 
that  way. 

General  Raum: — With  your  permission,  I  wish  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  Society  that  the  book  for  subscription  to  the 
Logan  monument  is  here  on  this  desk,  and  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting,  any  one  who  wishes  to  subscribe  to  this  fund  can 
do  so,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  his  subscription. 

The  President: — Any  further  business  is  in  order;  when  we 
adjourn  this  morning  we  adjourn  until  we  meet  again  in  Chicago, 
at  the  call  of  your  President.  To-night  the  banquet  will  be  held, 
but  that  is  simply  an  informal  aftair.  Now  is  the  time  to  transact 
any  business,  to  make  any  statement,  or  do  anything  that  will 
interest  the  Society  to  go  upon  record  with  our  annual  proceed- 
ings.    If  there  is  no  such  business  pending,  we  will  adjourn. 

Adjourned. 

Members  registered  at  the  meeting: 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jos.  Stockton,  Chicago,  111. 
Lieutenant  William  Bain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Captain  Isaac  B.  Potts,  Columbus,  O. 
Major  Chas.  Hipp,  St.  Marvs,  O. 
Captain  A.  T.  Andreas,  Chicago,  111. 
Major  J.  H.  Stanton,  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Captain  Frank  P.  Muhlenberg.  Galesburg,  Mich. 

Captain  M.  W.  Borland,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  E.  E.  Nutt,  Sidney,  O. 

General  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Chicago,  111. 

General  J.  McArthur,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  Chas.  O.  Patier,  Cairo,  111. 

Captain  J.  D.  Fegan.  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  C.  Fisk,  Denver,  Col. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  James  F.  How,  St.  Louis  Mo 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustus  Jacohson,  Chicago.  111. 

Major  S.  C.  Plummer,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Brevet- Brigadier-General  W.J.Landram,  Lancaster,  ky. 

Colonel  Nelson  Cole,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colonel  W.  L.  Barnum,  Chicago,  111. 

Major  O.  W.  Nixon.  Chicago,  111. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.Jonas,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Captain  James  A.  Sexton,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Thomas  T.  Heath,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Captam  Israel  P.  Rumsey,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  W.  D.  E.  Andrus,  Rockford,  HI. 

Major  O.  C.  Towne,  Chicago,  111. 

Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  C.  F.  Matteson,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  A.  G.  Gault.  Columbus,  O. 

Major  A.  H.  Fabrique,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reece,  Chicago,  111. 

Colonel  Henrv  T.  Noble,  Dixon,  111. 

Lieutenant  A    j.  Harding.  Chicago,  111. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Vogeison,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Colonel  Daniel  Weber.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Captain  F.  H.  Magdeburg,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Major  Wm.  E.  Ware,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Major  C.  A.  Partridge,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Brigadier-General  D.  P.  Grier,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

i^rigadier- General  R.  P.  Buckland,  Fremont.  O. 

Major  C.  H.  Smith,  Cleveland.  O. 

Captain  Louis  E.  Lambert,  St.  ^larys,  O. 

Captain  J.  F.  McAuley,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  J.  D.  Webb,  Marysvilie,  O. 

Captam  II.  S.  Prophet,  Lima,  O. 

Colonel  Geo.  G.  Pride,  Huntington,  Ind, 

Major  Edward  Spear,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Captain  G.  A.  Busse,  Chicago,  111. 

Brevet-Major-General  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  Seabnght.  N.J. 

Major  D.  W\  Hartshorn,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Captain  Chas.  Stiesmeier,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  G.  Fuller.  Gallipolis,  O. 
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Captain  Geo.  Schuster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Captain  P.  McGrath,  Chicago,  111. 

Major  P.  Flynn,  Rockford,  111. 

Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg,  Leadville.  Col. 

Surgeon  C.  Goodbrake,  Clinton,  111. 

Major  J.  W.  Paddock,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Bell,  Toledo,  O. 

General  T.  C.  Fletcher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Mattox,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Captain  W.  R.  Hodges,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brevet-Major-General  John  W.  Fuller,  Toledo,  O. 

Brevet-Major  Chas.  Christensen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Cadle,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lieutenant  Theo.  W.  Letton,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  C.  Riebsame,  Bloomington,  111. 

Brigadier-General  M.  F.  Force,  Sandusky,  O. 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  R.  W.  Smith,  Chicago,  III. 

Brevet- Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W.  McCormick,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Major  Hoj't  Sherman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Colonel  Wm.  M.  Wherry,  U.  S.  A.,  Newport  Barracks.  Ky. 

Lieutenant  Chas.  L.  Beckwits,  U.  S.  A..,  Newport  Barracks,  Ky. 

Lieutenant  R.  B.  Turner,  U.  S.  A.,  Newport  Barracks.  Ky. 

General  John  E.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 

Captain  J.  W.  A,  Gillespie,  Middletown,  O. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Fidlar,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Brigadier-General  Green  B.  Raum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Geo.  H.  Hildt,  Canal   Dover,  O. 

Surgeon  Geo.  F.  French,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Major  W.  D.  Bickham,  Dayton,  O. 

Brigadier-General  Wm.  W.  Belknap,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonel  H.  Wilson,  Sidney,  O. 

Captain  G.  W.  Sylvis,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Owen  Francis,  Lima,  O. 

Captain  Louis  T.  Allen,  Dayton,  O, 

Major  P.J.  Welsh,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Captain  John  A.  Evans,  Frazej'sburg,  O. 

Major  W.  L.  B.Jenny,  Chicago,  111 

Major  S.  E.  Barrett,  Chicago,  111. 

Major  E.  C.  Dawes,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Major-General  C.  C.  Walcutt,  Columbus,  O. 

Lieutenant  W.  C.  Clark,  Lithopclis,  O. 

Brevet- Brigadier  General  Mendal  Churchill,  Zanesville,  O. 

Brevet- Major  Edgar  T.  Miller,  Media,  Pa. 

Surgeon  W.  C,  Jacobs,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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General   Hickenlooper   furnishes   the   following  list  of  ladies — 
non-residents — who  were  present: 

Miss  Lizzie  Sherman,  New  York. 

Miss  Fuller,  Toledo,  O. 

Miss  T.  C.  Fletcher,  St.  Louis. 

Misses  Buckland,  Fremont,  O. 

Miss  G.  S.  Raum,  Washington.  D.  C, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Fisk,  Seabright,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chadwick,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Fegan,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Borland,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Borland,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Busse,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Hedley,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Miss  Pratt,  Zanesville,  O. 

Mrs.  G    W.  SyU  is,  Conneaut,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Barnum,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Barnum,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Noble,  Dixon,  111. 

Mrs.  A,  II.  Fabrique.  Wichita.  Kan. 

Miss  Fabrique,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Miss  Nutt,  Sidney,  O. 

Miss  F.  French,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  F.  French,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Potts,  Cohunbus,  O. 

Miss  Potts,  Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  Markley,  Georgetown,  O. 

Airs.  Jno.  J,  Rinaker,  Carlinsville,  111, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Howe,  Cleveland.  O. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Towne,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Flynn,  Rockford,  111. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bain,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Jennv,  Chicago. 

Miss  Jenny,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McAuley,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Lambert,   St.  Marys.  O. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Denver.  Col. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Gillespie,  Wihnington,  O. 

Mrs.  Owen  Francis,  Lima,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Fuller,  Gallipolis,  O. 

Mrs,  Chas   Hipp.  St.  Marys,  O. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  M.  Byers,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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DECORATIONS. 

There  was  no  special  attempt  of  decoration,  except  in  Music 
Hall  for  the  ceremonies  for  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  of 
the  25th. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  effect  of  this  decoration  would 
be  useless — it  was  a  study  of  art,  beautiful,  in  its  appearance  far 
beyond  a  possibility  of  detail,  every  observer  was  enthusiastic  in 
admiration. 

All  credit  and  praise  is  due  Major  McComas  for  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  picture. 
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BANQUET. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  guests  were 
assembled  m  the  parlors  and  corridors,  and  in  column  proceeded 
to  the  dining  hall  of  the  Burnet  House,  General  Sherman  at  the 
head.  At  the  upper  table,  General  Sherman  presided  and  called 
to  order.  Grace  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  David  H.  Moore,  as 
follows: 

Oh  Lord,  as  Thou  didst  bless  us  in  other  days,  in  haversack  and 
in  canteen,  in  bivouac  and  on  the  march  and  in  the  field  of  battle; 
and  hast  through  all  these  nitervenmg  years  seen  to  our  wants  and 
provided  for  them,  we  give  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  brought 
us  together  to-night  under  these  circumstances,  so  changed,  so  full 
of  blessings;  and  we  look  reverently  and  gratefully  unto  Thee  as 
the  author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  devoutly  pray  for 
Thy  blessing  upon  our  food  and  fellowship  wdiilst  we  are  together, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen! 

The  dinner  was  discussed  an  hour  or  more,  when  General  Sher- 
man said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  apologize  for  interrupting  you  at  this  time;  I  hope  vou 
have  had  a  good  dinner;  if  you  haven't,  the  landlord  will  give  you 
credit  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  We  have  each  of  us 
before  us  the  programme  of  exercises,  and  if  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  public  dinners  you  will  see  we  have  at  least  three  and  a 
half  hours  before  us  to  enjoy  the  feast  of  reason  to  which  we  have 
been  invited  to-night.  Now,  as  presiding  officer  of  this  Society, 
presiding  at  this  table  to-night.  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  vourselves 
freely,  like  reasonable  people.  I  think  the  ladies  ought  not  to  be 
out  ahvays;  the  gentlemen  can  stay  just  as  long  as  they  please  in 
the  form  of  a  bummer's  meeting.     [Laughter.] 

In  looking  down  our  list  of  toasts,  I  am  a  little  embarrassed:  it 
seems  to  me  too  personal  for  me  to  put  my  edge  in,  and  all  I  will 
undertake,  my  old  comrades  and  their  ladv  friends,  wives  and 
daughters,  is  to  speak  of  the  campaign  of  Atlanta.    The  committee 
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has  wisely  and  well  chosen  the  various  points,  and  has  given  us  a 
map  of  the  route  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  they  call  it 
"the  campaign  for  Atlanta."  [  am  not  going  into  details;  the 
committee  has  selected  persons  to  speak  on  every  point  of  con- 
flict, but  1  will  give  a  mere  sketch  and  trust  to  them  to  fill  up  the 
picture. 

Right  here,  in  this  very  house,  yonder  in  the  room  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  began  the  campaign  for  Atlanta.  General 
Grant  sent  to  me  when  I  was  on  the  Mississippi  to  be  at  Nash- 
ville on  a  certam  day,  but  we  found  ourselves  so  overwhelmed 
with  details  that  we  concluded  to  postpone  any  immediate  con- 
ference, such  as  ought  to  precede  all  grand  events,  until  we  had 
leisure  time  on  the  way  from  Nashville  to  Cincinnati.  In  the  cars 
we  covxld  speak  but  little  for  the  rattle  and  jarring,  but  when  we 
got  to  this  hotel,  the  old  Burnet  House,  we  were  at  rest,  and  for 
hours  we  looked  over  these  maps  in  yonder  room,  which  seems  to 
be  the  reading  room  now,  in  front  of  the  office  towards  Third 
street.  They  seem  to  have  remodeled  this  hotel;  I  am  glad  thev 
have  preserved  its  name,  for  the  sake  of  its  history,  for  it  has  a 
good  deal  of  history,  not  only  of  the  campaign  for  Atlanta,  but 
history  of  Ohio  and  the  great  Northwest.  I  am  glad  that  they 
have  retamed  the  name,  although  they  have  changed  the  form  for 
the  better. 

In  yonder  room  we  two  men,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  our 
other  fellow-citizens,  went  over  the  maps  before  us,  and  the  long 
list  of  brigades,  divisions  and  corps;  their  stations,  points,  and 
quantity  of  tools;  quantity  of  this  thing  and  that  thing;  scattered 
from  Knoxville  clear  down  to  Natchez  on  the  river,  out  of  which 
we  were  to  form  an  army  to  go  to  Atlanta,  not  for  Atlanta,  hut 
because  we  judged  that  that  was  the  route  on  which  the\'  were  to 
retreat,  and  on  which  we  made  up  our  minds  they  should  retreat. 
[Applause.] 

General  Grant,  magnanimous  as  ever,  concluded  to  go  East;  a 
stranger  almost  among  strange  troops,  volunteers;  a  more  daring 
thing  was  never  done  by  man  on  earth.  But  he  went  there,  and 
studied  the  little  idiosyncrasies  of  the  different  armies  there,  and 
we  finall}'  settled  down  upon  a  plan.  He  was  to  go  for  Lee,  and 
Sherman  was  to  go  for  Joe.  Johnston.  That  was  his  plan. 
[Applause.]  No  routes  were  prescribed.  Out  of  brigades  scat- 
tered from  Nashville  down  to  Natchez,  I  was  to   collect   materials 
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for  an  army.  I  was  determined  to  strip  for  the  fight,  no  tents,  as 
few  wagons  as  possible,  and  the  men  canynig  just  what  was 
necessary  for  their  protection  against  the  weather.  No  army  ever 
went  forth  to  battle  stripped  as  we  were,  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta. 

In  like  manner,  and  co-incident  therewith,  General  Grant  being 
commander  in-chief,  and  with  a  supervision  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, made  preparation;  I  had  perfect  control  of  all  the  little  de- 
tails, and  not  little  details  either,  and  I  hoped  to  make  up  my 
command  to  thirty  thousand  men;  but,  as  you  remember,  our  kind, 
good,  paternal  government  had  given  a  great  many  furloughs 
about  that  time;  it  was  unwise,  but  I  suppose  it  could  not  be 
helped.  And  McPherson  had  to  begin  his  campaign  with  about 
seven  thousand.  Thomas,  having  a  whole  division  in  command, 
the  great  center,  made  up  about  fifty  thousand  men,  and  I,  with 
the  right  wing,  only  estimated  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  left 
wing  was  General  Schofield  with  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  and  I 
thmk  he  never  could  get  up  above  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand 
men.  The  whole  made  about  a  hundred  thousand  men,  stripped 
for  battle,  leavmg  everything  behind  and  determined  to  go  to 
Atlanta,  although  the  route  was  not  determined. 

The  first  intention  w\as  to  send  McPherson  right  from  Old 
Gunter's  landing,  over  the  Raccoon  ridge,  over  which  I  myself 
had  driven  twenty  years  before,  and  to  strike  for  Rome,  and  then 
to  get  on  Johnston's  line  of  supplies,  he  being  behind  the  Ridge, 
as  you  remember,  at  Dalton,  strongly  fortified.  Thomas  in  the 
center  was  to  go  right  at  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
through  the  gorge,  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of 
meeting  Joe.  Johnston  there  unaware,  and  to  hold  him  until  we 
could  get  on  his  line  of  retreat,  and  Schofield  to  come  down  the 
valley.  I  say  that  line  of  campaign  was  magnificent  and  it  was 
well  executed. 

Now  there  is  where  your  toasts  take  up  the  Atlanta  campaign 
and  I  will  not  anticipate  the  thoughts  which  ma}-  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  officer  who  is  to  respond  to  "  Resaca,'  nor  of  any  of  the 
points  between  there  and  Atlanta,  but  leave  them  free  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  merely  saying  that  that  campaign  was  one 
of  three,  there  being  one  in  Virginia  and  one  down  at  Mobile. 
We  were  successful,  but  we  worked  for  it  and  I  think  we  merited 
it.      At  all  events,  it  w'as  the  beginning  of  the  end  which  General 
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Grant  and  I  foresaw  right  here  in  the  old  Burnet  House  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  1  could  go  on  and  tell  you  a  thousand  incidents 
and  I  could  give  you  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
campaign,  but  I  will  not  do  it  to-night.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  occasion,  but  I  merely  say  a  few  words  preliminary  to  the 
series  which  will  follow. 

The  first  to  be  called  upon  is  a  poem  by  Captain  S.  H.  M. 
Byers,  who  was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  our  attack  at  Mission 
Ridge  before  the  beginning  of  our  campaign,  and  who  fell  into 
our  hands  at  Columbia  long   after   the   Atlanta   campaign. 

The  first  thing  after  the  introduction,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  "  Music  "  by  the  orchestra. 
That  is  to  be  omitted.  Then  the  toast  is  ''  The  Tramp  of  Sher- 
man's Army,''  which  will  be  responded  to  by  Captain  B^■ers. 

First  Toast. — "  The  Tramp  of  Sher?natis  Arftty.'" 
Response  by  Captain  Byers. 

A  rider  came  out  of  the  darkness  * 

That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree. 

And   shouted  "Boys,  up  and  be  read\  ! 
For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea." 

THE  TRAMP  OF  SHERMAN'S  ARMY. 

S.    H.   M.    BYERS. 

List,  comrades.  I  hear  the  old  bugle, 

It's  sounding  the  same  re^•eille 
That  wakened  the  armies  of  Sherman 

One  morn  by  the  swift  Tennessee. 
A  thousand  old  memories  crowd  on  me; 

M_v  tired  feet  are  marching  along. 
Keeping  step  with  the  notes  of  von  bugle. 

Or  the  words  of  some  old  armv  song 

I  see   Hooker's  lines  climbing  Lookout: 
The  storming  of  Sherman's  brave  men; 

The  "  Ridge."  and  the  "Center."  and  Thomas; 
,  The  tlag  floating  up  there  again. 

And  Grant  standing  there  like  a  statue. 
Unmoved,  till  the  battle  is  done, 

And  the  words  of  great  Lincoln,  I  hear  them, 
"  God  bless  \ou  brave  men   everv  one  " 
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And  the  fields  fierceh-  fought  for  Atlanta, 

Once  more  to  my  vision  thev  rise; 
A  hundred  long  days — each  a  battle — 

And  nights  full  of  dread  and  surprise; 
Each  mountain  and  hill  grows  historic, 

Each  stream  from  some  battle  is  red; 
Each  field    swift  mown  with  War's  sickle; 

Each  hillock's  some  grave  of  our  dead. 

I  see  the  dag  float  o'er  Atlanta, 

The  tattered  old  flag  that  we  bore 
At  Shiloh  and  \'icksburg  and  Corinth, 

And  a  score  of  red  battles  before. 
With  a  cheer  on  tlie  ramparts  we  raise  it, 

A  cheer  and  a  sigh  for  our  men 
Who  sleep  in  the  woods  over  yonder, 

Who'll  never  see  l^attle  again. 

Again  the  old  bugle  is  sounding. 

There's  a  tramping  of  thousands  of  men; 
The  movmtains  repeat  the  wild  music, 

The  forests  re  echo  again. 
And  round  ever\  camp-fire   s  the  story 

Of  lame  and  of  glory  to  be, 
And  u  shout  ot  blue -coated  battalions. 

For  Slierman  will  march  to  the  sea. 

And  look,  the  great  columns  are  moving, 

To  music  of  bugle  and  drum; 
Their  blood-colored  flags  pointing  southward, 

Like  tempests  the  blue  columns  come; 
While  millions  stand  breathlessly  waiting 

The  boom  ol  a  far  signal  gun. 
For  tfie  blaze  of  that  cannon  shall  tell  them. 

How  bravely  Sa\annah  was  won. 

Oh'   where  are  the  men  who  took  I^ookout, 

Or  stormed  up  the  "  Ridge  '  on  that  day? 
Who  held  the  hot  lines  at  the  "Tunnel," 

Or  drove  the  fierce  foemen  to  bay.' 
Oh!  where  are  the  legions  of  Sherman.' 

God  bless  them  wherever  they  be, 
Who  fought  with  him  all  that  war-summer, 

Or  marched  with  him  down  to  the  sea. 

Where,  where  are  the  heroes  \\  ho  wakened 

That  morn  b\'  the  swift  Tennessee. 
When  the  bugles  of  Sherman  said  '•  Forward," 

Or  sounded  their  loud  reveille.' 
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Where,  where  are  the  men  of  Resaca, 

Of  Dallas,  of  Kenesaw,  where? 
Fame  writ  their  names  up  in  her  temple, 

And  Freedom  stands  guarding  them   there. 

Oh,  patriots,  oh,  comrades,  we  know  you; 

Your  hands  are  still  touching  our  own; 
The  flag  that  we  saved  there  together. 

No  star  from  its  glory  has  flown. 
Agam  we  touch  elbows.     Your  spirits 

Are  with  us  to-night,  in  this  room, 
There's  Logan,  I  know  by  his  bearing, 

McPherson,  I  see  by  his  plume 

There's  Sliendan,  riding  liis  charger. 

And  Thomas,  so  brave  and  serene. 
And  Hooker,  and  Grant — the  great  Captain — 

His  eve  resting  still  on  the  scene 
And  spirits  of  blue-coated  soldiers. 

Are  Avheeling  from  column  to  line; 
They  see  the  great  chief,  and  salute  him, 

And  give  him  the  new  counter-sign. 

Fill  up  again,  comrades,  your  glasses, 

Let's  drink  to  these  spirits,  and  be. 
Once  more,  the  old  army  of  Sherman, 

That  stood  b)  the  blue  Tennessee. 
Let's  keep  the  old  camp  fires  a  burning, 

The  songs  and  the  memories  bright. 
Till  the  bugle  shall  sound  by  yon  river. 

All  hail,  and  forever — Good  Night. 

General  Sherman: — Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
give  me  your  attention,  I  \n\\\  first  request  the  speakers,  if  they 
have  notes,  to  hand  a  copy  of  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, Colonel  Dayton,  before  we  break  up.  I  will  now  announce 
the  second  regular  toast,  "  Resaca.''  This  toast  will  be  responded 
to  by  one  w4io  has  been  there;  a  fellow-citizen  of  yours  of  Cin- 
cinnati, well  known  everywhere  and  everywhere  rc-nectcd.  Gen- 
eral J.  D.  Cox. 

yixjsxc—"-  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,''  by  Miss  Ritchie 
and  Lincoln  Glee  Club. 

Second  Toast.— -'Resaca." 

We  stormed  the  hills  of  Resaca, 
God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day. 
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Response  by  General  J.  D.  Cox. 

I  wish  very  heartily,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  1  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  obey  the  request  vyhich  has  been  announced,  and  to  hand 
to  Colonel  Dayton  the  notes  of  what  I  haye  to  say,  but  I  am  here 
without  notes.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  that  formal 
preparation,  which  sometimes  it  is  best  that  I  should  make;  and 
what  1  haye  to  say  to  you  to-night,  must  be  said  strictly  upon  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

It  is  presumptuous,  I  think,  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  giye  any 
impression  of  the  general  conduct  of  a  battle.  We  can  only  tell 
what  we  saw;  we  can  tell  what  we  haye  learned  by  a  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  field  and  the  scheme  which  able  Generals  were 
trying  to  carry  out,  but  it  is  not  for  any  one  man,  I  think,  to  give 
to  any  one  or  any  number  of  persons  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  a  battle.  I  think,  therefore,  that  prudence  would  require 
that  I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  few  remarks  I  haye  to  make,  to 
that  which  I  myself  saw. 

I  was  myself  connected  with  that  little  organization  which 
General  Sherman  has  referred  to  as  "the  Army  of  the  Ohio.'" 
We  had  just  joined  Sherman's  army.  We  had  spent  the  winter 
in  East  Tennessee;  and  under  Schofield  we  were  led  southward 
to  become  for  the  time  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army. 
McPherson  had  not  yet  joined  that  army;  he  was  moving  further 
south  in  Georgia,  looking  to  a  point  further  south  than  where  we 
were  at  the  battle  of  Resaca.  With  Thomas'  army  and  our  ow^n 
force.  General  l^herman  had  moved  out  and  faced  Johnston's  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dalton  and  Tunnel  Hill — Rocky  Face,  well  known 
to  those  who  served  in  that  region;  a  mass  of  quartz  rock  lifted  up 
to  the  heavens,  as  rough  and  apparently  unsmoothed  by  time  as 
though  it  had  just  been  upheaved.  I  will  not  stop  to  describe 
Dalton  or  the  vicinity,  but  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation, 
try  to  imagine  that  you  are  facing  southward  there  in  Northern 
Georgia,  looking  along  the  west  side  of  a  steep  and  precipitous 
ridge.  Just  to  the  left  of  that  and  partly  across  it,  the  army  had 
been  making  demonstrations  to  determine  what  there  was  in  their 
front;  but  General  Sherman  had  determined  to  move  on  the  west 
side  of  this  ridge,  not  far  from  the  bloody  field  of  Chickamauga^ 
which  in  the  preceding  season  had  been  so  well  and  so  sadly 
known  to  us  all.  Moving  southward  along  the  ridge,  McPherson 
moving  in  from  the  westward  and  concentrating,  we  were  aiming 
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at  Resaca,  which  was  a  point  some  dozen  miles  in  the  rear  of 
where  Johnston  had  at  first  concentrated  his  army  across  the  river, 
at  Dalton.  McPherson,  on  or  about  the  9th  of  May  in  1864,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  mountain  by  what  is  known  as 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  led  directly  upon  Resaca  through  this 
ridge,  or  one  of  the  continuing  ridges  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Our  purpose  then,  under  our  commanders  orders,  w^as  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  of  the  army  as  rapidly  as  might  be,  through  that 
same  joass,  moving  directly  upon  Resaca. 

Now  what  made  Resaca's  consequence?  Its  geographical 
position.  The  Oostanuala  river,  w^hich  runs  immediately  south  of 
Resaca,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  little  town  is,  runs  eastward 
and  then  southward  by  the  way  of  Rome.  The  railroad,  which 
we  were  to  follow  and  w^hich  was  that  on  which  we  were  to  de- 
pend for  our  supplies,  ran  through  Recasa,  running  also  through 
Dalton  and  Tunnel  Hill,  and  it  was  along  the  line  thus  occupied 
by  Johnston's  army.  The  Oostanuala  river  is  made  up  of  two 
branches;  one  going  directly  into  it  from  the  north,  and  the  other 
from  the  east;  the  north  branch,  known  as  the  Conasauga  river, 
and  the  eastern  one  called  the  Coosawattee,  making  the  junction 
at  Resaca,  where  the  road  crossed  the  bridge.  Resaca  thus  be- 
came an  important  point  for  Johnston  as  a  base  of  supplies,  and 
was  an  important  point  for  us,  because  if  it  were  occupied  in  the 
rear  of  Johnston's  army  before  he  could  get  away,  he  must  take 
his  chances  of  finding  fords  across  the  Oostanuala  river,  or  move 
off  eastward  away  from  his  own  source  of  supplies,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  difliculty  to  carry  on  the  campaign.  It  was,  there- 
fore, at  Resaca  that  we  were  aiming.  The  orders  had  been  given; 
General  Howard,  not  then  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, but  commanding  the  4th  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, was  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check  by  a  demonstration,  if 
possible,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  moving  southward.  Hooker 
leading  off  with  the  20th  Corps,  the  others  foUow^ing,  corps  by 
corps,  but  I  cannot  go  into  details.  We  moved  down  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  along  the  western  side  of  that  precipitous 
ridge,  we  were  in  a  country  that  was  almost  unsettled.  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rocks,  a  mere 
ravine  through  which  we  marched;  where  there  was  scarcely  a 
pretense  of  a  road;  all  there  was  of  it  was  a  few  wagon  tracks  that 
could  be  seen  here  and  there,  following  the  bed  of  the  creek,  with 
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a  tall  forest  rising  on  each  side  and  precipitous  hills  beyond.  \Ve 
moved  through  this  gap,  where  a  mere  company  could  have  held  an 
army  at  bay,  finding  it  unoccupied,  and  marched  to  jSIcPherson's 
army  through  the  opening  into  the  valley  of  Camp  creek,  which 
lies  just  to  the  west  of  Resaca.  We  had  thus  passed  through  the 
door,  as  it  were,  partly  to  the  rear  of  Johnston's  army,  into  the  more 
open  country  behind  him  at  Resaca.  It  became  necessary  to  con- 
centrate our  army  then,  because  Johnston,  as  we  knew,  was  rapidly 
concentrating  his  own  force,  and,  while  "w^e  were  moving,  he  had 
begun  to  move,  holding  on  as  long:  as  he  dare,  and  yet  throw^ine 
troops  into  Resaca,  first  Polk's  corps,  adding  to  it  Hardie's,  and 
finally  following  himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  General 
Howard  following  him  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  ridge,  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  with  us  when  we  were  up  in  front  of  the  town. 

Just  north  of  Resaca  there  was  another  rise  of  ground  and  long 
ridge,  several  miles  in  length,  and  bordering  upon  this  Conasauga 
river  that  I  have  mentioned.  Along  the  west  side  of  it,  in  a  rough 
and  rocky  bed,  ran  Camp  creek,  running  into  the  Oostanuala  river, 
just  at  or  near  Resaca.  This  ridge  seemed  to  be  broken  ^vhere 
the  creek  itself  made  a  new  opening  near  the  town,  with  a  shorter 
ridge  upon  our  extreme  right,  as  we  faced  the  town,  and  then  the 
more  open  country,  leading  up  to  the  rough  ridge  north  and  to  the 
left  of  the  town  as  we  faced  it. 

The  first  I  ever  saw  of  McPherson  was  that  morning  of  the  lith, 
I  think  it  was,  of  May,  when  we  marched  through  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  and  came  upon  his  headquarters,  where  he  had  concentrated 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  accompanied  General  Schofield  as 
we  rode  to  his  tent,  and  %vere  received  with  that  grace  and  sim- 
plicity and  entire  absence  of  any  haughtiness  of  manner  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  There  was  nothing  of  pretense, 
nothing  that  made  up  what  is  the  popular  notion  of  a  great  soldier 
— a  quiet,  determined,  intelligent,  kindly  gentleman  meeting  us  and 
giving  us  such  information  as  he  had;  talking  about  the  affair  of 
the  day  just  as  you  and  your  friend  would  sit  anvwhere  and  talk 
over  a  matter  which  was  of  interest  and  about  ^vhich  there  was  no 
occasion  to  make  a  splurge  or  show.  We  chatted  with  him  a  few 
minutes  while  our  troops  were  marching  by  and  went  on  to  per- 
form our  duty. 

The  order  which  General  Sherman  had  established  for  the 
attack  \vas  that  upon  the  right  and  close  to   the   Oostanuala  river. 
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Logan's  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  to  make  an 
attack,  supported  by  General  Dodge,  with  the  16th  Corps,  who  is 
here  with  us  to-night.  [AppLause.]  At  the  same  time  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  to  cross  the  Oostanuala  river  and  intercept 
the  rebel  army  still  further  on  the  south,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Dodge's  corps  having  an  active  part  in  this  also.  On  the  left  of 
Logan,  and  going  partly  toward  Camp  creek  and  toward  the  gap 
which  that  creek  makes,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  hill  reaching  north 
and  south  of  us,  were  the  various  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  except  the  4th  Corps,  which  was  coming  down  from 
the  north.  Between  the  4th  Corps  and  the  20th  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  our  little  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  to  fall  into  its  place, 
so  that  we -would  have  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  right, 
Thomas,  with  the  principal  poi'tion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  the  center,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  on  the  left,  with  General 
Howard  coming  in  with  the  4th  Corps,  making  a  circuit  and  clos- 
ing everything  from  the  north,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  the 
Conasauga  river. 

I  remember  verv  well  that  our  own  duty  was  to  find  our  place 
by  a  difficult  and  circuitous  march  across  the  country,  away  from 
roads.  I  know  that  some  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  got  it 
into  the  press  that  a  portion  of  the  army  was  lost  in  the  woods; 
and  we  might  have  been,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  concerned.  We,  however,  found  our  way  out,  and  came  into 
position  at  the  time  we  were  expected.  My  own  division  had  come 
out  into  the  country  facing  Camp  creek,  and  ready  to  take  the 
position  assigned  to  it.  I  rode  to  the  hills  overlooking  the  creek, 
and  that  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  my  own  memory  always 
recalls  what  I  know  of  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Resaca  most 
vividly.  General  Thomas,  with  that  sturdy  and  rather  ponderous 
equanimity,  lymphatic  chai'acter  and  quiet  courage  that  so  marked 
him,  sat  upon  his  horse,  General  Schofield  opposite  him,  waiting 
for  the  troops  to  form  in  line.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
already  pushing  forward,  some  of  the  advance  guard  sharply  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy.  We  waited  perhaps  half  an  hour,  wait- 
ing, as  I  supposed,  until  the  4th  Corps  could  come  within  connect- 
ing distance  from  the  north.  When  the  time  had  arrived — and  I 
see  it  to-night  as  plainly  as  though  it  were  yesterday — General 
Thomas,  sitting  on  the  hill,  having  been  entrusted,  I  believe,  with 
the  command  of  ours  as  well  as  of  his  own  corps  by  Sherman, 
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who  was  further  to  the  right  In  person,  said,  in  his  business-like 
way,  "  General  Schotield,  the  line  may  as  well  advance."  General 
Schofield  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  General  Cox,  your  division  will 
advance."  The  same  order  was  given  to  Judah's  division  on  our 
right,  and  I  galloped  away  from  the  hill.  Before  us,  through  a 
country  more  or  less  open,  covered  here  and  there  with  timber, 
was  a  slope  reaching  down  to  a  thicket,  below^  which  was  Camp 
creek.  We  marched  forward  through  the  thicket  until  we  came 
to  the  creek.  It  was  one  of  those  little  crooked  creeks,  with  banks 
perhaps  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide, 
not  very  deep;  rising  precipitously,  we  enter  again  a  thicket,  and 
exactly  what  was  l^ehind  that  we  did  not  at  the  moment  know. 
On  our  right  and  left  was  the  line,  probably  three  or  four  miles  in 
extent  from  flank  to  flank,  trying  to  keep  shoulder  to  shoulder — 
trying  to  keep,  up  that  "  tramp  "  which  meant  solidity  of  action 
and  success  in  its  result,  which  has  been  so  well  referred  to  in  the 
poem  which  you  have  just  listened  to.  We  could  see  on  the  hill 
the  enemy,  and  shot  and  shell  would  drop  in  our  line;  but  that 
was  not  what  our  men  were  apprehensive  of.  Through  the 
thicket  we  went,  stopping  to  arrange  the  line  and  see  that  it  was 
a  line  and  in  order,  then  with  a  cheer,  forward  and  up  they  went, 
up  against  those  rocky  hills  of  Resaca  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
couplet  to  which  I  am  called  upon  to  respond.  Not  far  did  they 
go  before  something  diflerent  was  heard — something  the  .soldier 
had  learned  to  dread  more  than  the  noisy  explosion  of  shells — the 
rattling  and  hissing  of  Minie  balls  and  the  volleys  of  musketry! 
Cheer  upon  cheer,  and  away  they  went,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
part  of  the  line  was  over  the  rebel  entrenchment  and  out-^vork, 
and  the  rebels  in  retreat. 

We  had  risen  on  a  height  of  ground  probably  a  hundred  feet 
high,  from  the  shoulder  of  which  we  could  look  ofl"  and  see  a 
little  of  what  was  happening  to  our  comrades.  We  saw  the  fire 
and  smoke  of  the  musketry  along  the  right,  reaching  to  the 
Oostanuala  river.  We  saw  the  other  division  of  our  command  in 
the  valley,  finding  itself  in  a  position  unhappily  worse  than  ours, 
and  one  in  which  they  were  sufiering.  I  remember  looking  back 
and  seeing  the  brigades  of  that  division  coming  through  the  low 
ground  on  the  right,  and  feeling  a  curious  kind  of  interest  in  see- 
ing the  men  falling,  here  and  there,  like  ten-pins  in  an  alley. 
There  was  no  sound;  they  were  too  far  away.     We  could  see  the 
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cannon  balls  striking  the  ground  and  bounding  through  the  ranks. 
We  could  see  the  men  fall,  but  with  that  strange  feeling  that  you 
have  of  things  seen  in  a  dream.  We  were  not  near  enough  to 
take  any  active  share  in  that  part  of  the  battle;  we  had  gone 
through  the  worst  of  our  special  conflict  and  risk,  and  this  seemed 
like  a  pantomime,  as  it  were,  the  roar  of  the  batteries  arovmd  us 
making  those  things  at  a  distance  seem  to  be  enacted  in  silence. 
I  wondered  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  feel  a  more  humane  and 
active  interest  in  it;  but  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  men  tumbling 
down  in  that  way,  the  carnage  of  battle  going  on  so  far  away  that 
we  could  only  see  the  dim  outlines.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  friend.  General  Howard,  riding 
from  the  left,  informing  me  that  the  4th  Corps  was  in  close  sup- 
port, and  inquiring  after  our  own  position.  The  battle  had  con- 
tinued long  enough,  for  although  I  have  only  taken  a  few  minutes 
to  describe  this  part  of  it  it  had  taken  an  hour  or  two,  probably, 
for  the  advance.  By  the  road  we  had  come  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  any  direct  communication  by  wagon 
with  the  rear.  Our  artillery  had  not  been  able  to  follow  us,  or  our 
ammunition  w^agons,  and  our  line  which  had  carried  that  portion 
of  the  rebel  works  was  out  of  ammunition.  General  Howard 
ordered  a  portion  of  Wood's  division,  as  1  remember,  to  relieve 
those  w^ho  were  in  the  works,  and  our  men  took  a  position  a  little 
more  in  the  rear.  The  brigade  which  was  to  relieve  the  right 
brigade  of  mine  was  commanded  by  that  young  hero,  Harker,  who 
afterwards  fell  at  Kenesaw.  He  rode  up  and  asked  some  questions 
in  regard  to  the  situation.  I  was  at  the  moment  standing  on  the 
ground.  General  Manson,  of  Indiana,  was  near  me,  who  com- 
manded the  brigade  that  was  in  the  works,  and  Colonel  Opdycke, 
who  w^as  second  in  rank  in  Harker's  biigade,  was  with  Harker. 
We  stood,  I  remember  very  clearly,  my  own  hand  resting  on  Har- 
ker's saddle  pommel,  Manson  standing  near  me,  Opdycke  just  in 
front,  when  a  shell  from  the  right  seemed  to  explode  right  in  our 
midst.  Harker  was  slightly  wounded,  Manson  was  knocked  down 
senseless  by  the  concussion  of  the  explosion,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered;  Opdycke  was  wounded  at  the  same  time,  I 
think,  however,  by  a  rifle  ball,  and  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
group  entirely  unhurt. 

Manson  afterwards,  (as  shovv'ing  another  curious  effect  of  the 
experiences  of  that  time),  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  there  it 
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was  said,  that  as  he  partially  recovered  his  senses,  the  first  thing 
he  said  was  "  Well,  General  Cox  is  gone."'  "  No,"  said  somebody, 
"  he  is  not  gone."  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  as  I  fell,  I  saw  him  go  right 
up  into  the  air."  Such  was  his  illusion;  the  shock  and  the  fall 
making  it  look  to  him  as  though  others  had  been  blown  upw^ards. 

So  much  for  such  comparatively  trifling  personal  incidents.  I 
find  it  interesting  to  me  simply  because  it  helps  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  events  on  that  day.  Our  real  work  was,  of  course,  of 
another  sort. 

During  the  dav,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was,  as  I  was  saying, 
pressing  in  on  the  rebels  on  the  right.  They  held  this  high  rocky 
prominence,  and  made,  of  course,  a  stout  fight  to  maintain  it.  We 
gained  advantages  here  and  there,  but  the  whole  day  was  spent  in 
that  kind  of  bitter  warfare  that  occurred  in  a  broken  and  woody 
countrv  in  which  no  decisive  results  could  be  reached,  because  the 
countrv  itself  was  what  European  military  men  call  "impractica- 
ble;" a  countrv  in  which  armies  cannot  get  together,  and  in  which 
the  maneuvers  are  confined  to  skirmishing  on  a  great  scale,  skir- 
mishes in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  fall,  and  yet  you 
see  only  a  rattling  irregular  fight,  with  only  the  commander  him- 
self, able  by  means  of  reports  coming  to  him,  to  tell  what  is  being 
done,  and  how  far  his  men  really  control  that  which  to  the  on- 
looker seems  to  be  so  mixed  and  unformed,  as  such  a  liattle  is. 

The  next  day  Hooker's  command  was  pressed  around  to  the 
north,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  more  concentrated  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  pushed  forward  more  to 
the  right.  They  captured  the  hills  which  look  down  upon  Resaca. 
They  had  the  position  which  commanded  the  railroad  bridge  to  the 
town,  and  Sherman  was  hoping  still  further  to  surround  Johnston 
and  force  him  to  retreat  eastward,  and  so  put  him  in  circumstances 
which  would  make  him  lose  the  principal  material  of  his  army. 

After  another  day  spent  in  the  same  sort  of  continual  struggle, 
pressing  onward,  without  having  that  range  of  battle  which  occurs 
upon  a  free  and  open  field,  the  result  was  that  the  rebel  army  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  across  the  river  by  pontoons  and  bridges  and 
retreated. 

Such,  in  short,  was  Resaca;  not  a  battle  in  which  two  armies 
could  maneuver  on  a  field  such  as  we  imagine  when  we  think  of 
the  European  battle-fields,  but  where,  over  those  rocky  heights  and 
through  those  thickly  wooded  valleys,  we  were  fighting  onward, 
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scarcely  able  to  see  anything  that  was  being  done;  it  being  an 
exceptional  opportunity,  such  as  I  spoke  of,  when  we  were  able 
to  see  a  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  some  other  part  of  the  field. 
It  resulted  in  the  winning  of  a  position.  Johnston  had  lost  control 
of  all  northern  Georgia,  Rome  w^as  at  our  mercy,  as  shown  in  the 
march  of  the  next  few  days,  and  on  we  w^ent  to  the  next  river, 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  our  enemy  making  a  stand.  This 
was  one  of  those  movements  so  celebrated  as  Sherman's  "flank 
movements,"  coming  around  and  hitting  the  enemy  at  the  weak 
place,  and  avoiding  a  sacrifice  of  lives  by  hazardous  attacks  where 
it  could  be  avoided.  Constantly  gaining  ground,  moving  onward 
to  those  points  which  the  enemy  never  could  afford  to  lose,  which 
they  must  fight  for,  and  compelling  them  to  come  out  of  their 
works,  and  in  a  single  week  or  two  sacrifice  thousands  of  men, — 
such  was  the  work  which  secured  the  great  results  of  the  campaign 

I  have  already  occupied  your  attention  too  long,  but  before  I 
close  I  want  to  say  that  Resaca  is  to  my  mind  important  in  another 
respect.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  w'ere  welded 
together  for  the  first  time.  You  had  been  at  Mission  Ridge,  you 
had  been  in  that  glorious  conflict  w^here,  above  the  clouds  of  Look- 
out, the  battle  was  won.  There  had  also  been  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  but  we  of  the  Ohio  had  not  yet  met  you.  That  triple 
organization,  under  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Schofield,  was  there 
made  one.  It  was  there  that  Sherman's  army,  as  it  was  known  to 
history,  and  alwaj's  will  remain  known,  had  its  baptism  of  fire. 
[Applause]  It  was  there  that  we  learned,  all  of  us,  to  become 
comrades  in  a  new  and  better  sense. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  an  important  beginning  of 
great  things.  I  believe  earnestly  and  sincerely  that  the  last  word 
of  history  has  not  yet  been  written  with  regard  to  the  civil  war.  I 
believe  that  the  world  does  not  yet  appreciate  how  great  was  the 
part  of  Sherman's  army  in  the  conclusion  of  that  contest.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  to  speak  of  other  fields  as 
though  they  were  more  bitterly  contested;  as  though  our  forces  on 
other  fields  were  more  ably  led.  I  believe  that  will  all  be  changed. 
I  believe  that  when  the  final  summing  up  is  made  by  those  impar- 
tial historians  who  have  yet  to  tell  the  whole  story,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  subduing  of  the  great  rebellion  had  its  principal  feature  in 
that  wonderful  movement  embracing  the  whole  continent,  in  which 
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from  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  river  one  great 
front  was  presented  by  those  elements  of  a  great  army  which  were 
finally  thus  united  into  one.  When  we  think  w4iat  it  was,  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  stretch  that  the  army  covered,  sweeping  down 
the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg  and  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  cutting 
the  Confederacy  in  two,  whirling  then  to  the  left  again,  moving 
across  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  vmtil  the  wings  were 
united  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  coming  into  complete  unity 
of  organization;  pushing  southward  to  Atlanta,  the  great  kev  to 
their  connections  of  every  sort  by  which  the  material  support  of 
the  army  could  be  carried  on  in  the  South;  swinging  eastward  to 
the  sea  and  northward  through  the  Carolinas  until  we  were  within 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  of  Richmond;  that  this  should  be  thought  a 
subordinate,  a  secondary  part  in  that  great  struggle,  I  confess,  as  I 
study  the  history  of  that  time,  seems  to  me  more  and  more  absurd. 
[Applause.] 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I  say  with  confidence,  I  believe  that  the 
future  will  more  and  more  reveal  the  enormous  importance  of 
what  was  then  and  there  being  done;  and  that  all  of  us  who  had 
a  part,  however  humble,  in  that  organization,  then  made  strong  as 
triple  steel,  that  triple  brotherhood  of  those  three  armies,  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cumberland  and  the  Ohio,  as  Sherman's  grand  army 
sweeping  southward,  will  always  have  occasion  to  be  more  and 
more  proud  of  it.      [Applause.] 

Music. — Song,  '■'Brave  Boys  in  Blue''  By  Messrs.  W.  Dan- 
singer  and  A.  R.  James.      Chorus  by  Lincoln  Glee  Club. 

Third  Toast. — ''■Dallas." 

"The  enemv  made  a  hold  attack  at  Dallas  and  were  repulsed  with  terrible 

loss." 

Response  bv  Major  A.  M.  Van  Dyke. 

Mr.  President,  Companions  and  Comrades  of  the  Army 
OF  Tennessee,  and  our  Guests  of  other  Associations 
OF  Loyal  Soldiers,  and  Ladies  whose  gracious  pres- 
ence   ADORNS    this    OCCASION: 

I  am  complimented  by  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  with  an  invitation  to  speak  to  you  in  response  to  the 
memories  and  feelings  which  the  word  "  Dallas "  revives  in  the 
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mmds  and  hearts  of  those  w  lio  took  part  in  that  battle,  or  are 
f'aniihar  with  its  details  fioni  having  read  the  written  record  of 
what  IS  generally  and  aptly  st\  led  the  "Hundred  Davs  of  Battle," 
and  known  m  history  as  the  "Atlanta  campaign." 

The  battle  of  Dallas  was  but  an  incident,  an  episode,  one  of  the 
Hundred  or  more  of  that  campaign.  We  stand  as  it  were  upon  the 
side  of  a  great  temporal  attitude,  and  looking  liackward  over  the 
valley  which  time  has  spread  between  to-day  and  those  other  days, 
contemplating  the  grandeur  of  its  conception  of  that  campaign,  Its 
heroic  prosecution  and  its  glorious  success,  the  magnificence  of  the 
whole  retrospect  is  such  that  the  mind  and  attention  can  hardly 
descend  to  the  grasp  of  its  details. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  with  its  com- 
panion Army  of  the  Cumberland,  began  its  southward  movement 
from  Chattanooga,  having  for  its  objective  point  the  "Gate  City 
of  the  South,"  intending,  when  once  within  these  portals,  to 
occupy  all  the  principal  apartments  in  the  establishment. 

The  mighty  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ever  move  onward  ami  down- 
ward, no  earthly  power  can  stop  or  turn  them  back.  Xow  they 
force  themselves  through  narrow  defiles,  now  they  extend  and  till 
the  widening  valleys;  thev  turn  aside  to  avoid  insuperal)le  moun- 
tain barriers,  and  make  for  themselves  a  way  where  none  w'as 
before;  firm,  cold,  resistless  they  move  forward  to  a  certain  end. 

Thus,  on  a  May  morning  the  grand  armies  composing  the 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  began  their  southward  move- 
ment. The  Army  of  Tennessee,  forming  the  right  wing,  as  resist- 
less in  movement  as  the  glacier,  forced  its  way  through  the  rocky 
defile  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  struck  the  opposing  lebel  army  at 
Resaca,  and  drove  it  on  before;  following  on,  it  turned  aside  from 
Altoona  Pass,  and  late  in  the  month  found  itself  near  Dallas, 
Georgia. 

On  the  2(>th,  the  15th  Corps,  having  the  right  of  the  army, 
moved  forward  from  Pumpkin  Vine  creek  toward  Dallas,  the 
march  being  enlivened  by  spirited  skirmishing,  and  during  the  da}' 
passed  through  the  town,  taking  position  t\\  o  miles  beyond  on  the 
Powder  Springs  road.  The  necessity  for  stopping  here  manifested 
itself  in  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  very  strongly  posted.  This 
corps,  which  was  the  part  of  the  army  principally  engaged,  was 
placed  in  position  in  line  of  battle,  with  Harrow's  division  on  the 
rigfht    and    crossinof    the    Villa   Rica    road;    M.    L.    Smith,    in   the 
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center,  crossing-  the  Marietta  road,  and  Osterliaus,  upon,  tlic  left, 
connecting  with  General  Dodge,  of  the  16th  Corps.  (Excuse 
these  details,  I  thought  they  might  lie  niteresting  to  some  of  >'ou.) 

Although  the  battle  of  Dallas  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the 
26th,  continuing  during  the  27th  with  heavy  skirmishing  and 
artillery  firing  all  day,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  28th  that  the  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  two  armies  was  hotly  contested  and 
definitely  settled. 

From  early  morning  of  that  day  until  3:30  p.  m..  there  was  heavy 
skirmishing  so  as  sometimes  to  be  very  like  a  battle.  At  that  hour 
the  rebels  in  column  of  regiments  made  a  determined  as^^ault  upon 
Harrow's  division,  which  for  unavoidable  reasons  was  the  weakest 
part  of  our  line.  They  came  on  with  the  usual  rush  and  that  same 
famous  "  rebel  yell."  The  men  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had 
heard  that  \ell  so  many  times  that  the^'  had  come  to  regard  it  quite 
as  much  the  despairing  shriek  of  a  forlorn  hope  as  the  exultant 
shout  of  anticipated  victory.  In  their  frantic  rush,  they  came  up 
to  within  eight}'  yards  of  our  line,  manv  of  them  nearer,  the  fight- 
ing was  close  and  deadly,  Logan  says,  and  especially  so  in  front 
of  Walcutt's  brigade.  Line  after  line  of  the  enemy  came  forward 
and  was  sent  back  a  broken  and  disordered  fragment.  VValcutt 
stood  amid  a  storm  of  bullets  on  the  top  of  the  breast  works, 
animating  and  inspiring  his  men  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not  then 
present  so  broad  a  target  as  he  would  to-day,  or  we  might  have 
been  denied  the  gratification  of  his  presence  with  us  to-night. 
The  1st  Iowa  batterv,  in  position  somewhat  forward  of  the  main 
line,  was  at  one  time  within  the  rebel  line,  but  never  m  then- 
possession. 

The  affair  was  short,  sharp,  brilliant,  and  the  principal  assault 
lasted  but  a  half  hour.  It  was  followed  by  a  feebler  attempt 
against  M.  L  Smith's  line,  and  a  still  feel)ler  one  against  Osterhaus. 
It  came  upon  us  as  suddenl}  as  a  furious  summer  thunder-storm 
from  the  west,  and  we  heard  the  deep  mutterings  of  its  thunder  as 
it  passed  away  exhausted  to  the  east 

rhus  began,  continued  and  ended  the  battle  of  Dallas,  where 
Hardee's  entire  corps,  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  the  belief 
that  the  right  of  the  army  had  been  weakened  to  strengthen  the 
lett,  was  dashed  in  mass  like  an  avalanche  against  a  single  hne  of 
our  troops,  and  hke  an  avalanche  was  dashed  mto  pieces  against 
an  immovable  obstacle. 
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But  who  can  describe  a  battle,  the  subhmest  spectacle  ever 
presented  to  human  sight,  The  colors  which  the  painter  puts 
upon  his  canvas  are  but  dead  things,  and  the  living  words  of  the 
most  impassioned  eloquence  seem  but  tame  things  with  which  to 
picture  the  frantic  rush  of  an  assault,  the  heroic  steadfastness  of 
the  defense,  the  frightful  fury  of  shot  and  shell,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  whiz  of  its  leaden  hail,  the  tense  muscle,  firmly 
set  jaw,  the  distended  nostril,  the  unflinching  eyes  that  look  death' 
m  the  face  and  defy  him,  the  havoc,  the  ruin,  the  blood  of  gaping 
wounds,  the  stony  stare  of  death,  the  dejected  silence  of  the 
defeated,  the  ringing  cheer  of  the  victors. 

The  battle  of  Dallas  was  not  a  great  battle,  such  as  Antietam,  or 
Gettysburg,  or  Shiloh,  or  Chickamauga.  There  was  no  grand 
strategy,  no  brilliant  tactics,  but  a  good  square  stand  up  and  set  to, 
and  the  best  men  won. 

Johnston  says  it  was  a  trifling  aft'air.  Was  Johnston  so  great  a 
man  that  a  disastrous  failure  of  an  attempt,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  two  thousand  men,  was  to  him  a  trifling  affair?  But  it  seems 
that  in  the  written  history  of  the  w"ar  from  a  rebel  point  of  view, 
their  defeats  were  generally  trifling  aft'airs  and  their  victories 
indescribably  grand;  and  I  have  seen  that,  on  paper  at  least,  they 
otten  snatched  victory  from  defeat. 

But  it  was  not  a  trivial  affair  to  him  and  his  cause.  It  was  a 
link  in  that  great  chain  of  events,  that  coiling  about  it  with  e\ei" 
tightening  grasp,  choked  the  life  out  of  the  hideous  serpent  that 
would  have  stung  our  liberty. 

Nor  was  it  a  trivial  affair  to  us  and  our  cause.  It  is  true  that 
our  loss  was  but  thirty  killed  and  three  hundred  wounded.  But 
the  loss  of  one  patriot's  life  is  an  irreparable  loss;  and  yet  we  know 
that  such  sacrifices  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  it  was 
through  such  that  he  brought  it  about  in  his  own  good  time,  that 
this  country  of  ours  should  be  the  land  within  whose  shores  there 
could  rightly  stand  a  "  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
And  let  us  hope  too  that  he  will  continue  henceforth  to  direct  us 
in  the  paths  of  peace;  but  if  war  shall  come,  that  he  will  again  lead 
us  to  victory,  and  so  guide  us  in  all  things  that  the  states  of  this 
Union  shall  ever  form  one  country  having  one  glorious  flag  and 
one  common  destiny- 
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Fourth  Toast. — ''  KcncsawT 

"Then  Kenesaw  dark  in  its  glory, 
Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free." 

Response  by  Colonel  G.  D.  Munson. 

If  the  Kenesaw  mountain  had  l)een  specially  created  to  bar  an 
enemy's  approach  from  the  North  to  the  "  Gate  City "  of  the 
South,  it  could  not  ha\e  been  better  planned  or  placed.  Its 
wooded  sides  furrowed  by  deep  rayines,  its  rugged  slopes,  its 
inaccessible  cliffs,  make  it  a  natural  barrier  boldly  blocking  the 
way.  Occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Confederate  General,  Joe, 
Johnston,  his  lines  contracted,  forces  concentrated,  the  mountain 
became  a  bristling  fortress  and  seemed  impregnable.  W'ith  his 
sixty  thousand  infantry  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  skill- 
fully posted  behind  breastworks  and  in  forts  carefully  constructed 
by  trained  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  cross  firing;  with  the 
flashings  and  entanglements  of  felled  forest  trees,  the  abatis  in 
front,  and  with  the  clear  yiew  from  the  summit  of  every  moye- 
ment  of  approach,  Johnston  felt  secure  from  successful  assault. 
His  men,  steady  and  determined,  believing  themselves  at  last  mas- 
ters of  the  situation,  serried  ranks  secure  in  intrenchments,  cannon 
ready,  gunners  at  post,  stern  and  undaunted  awaited  Sherman's 
coming.     Johnston  invited  attack,  confident,  in  his  lair,  of  victory. 

Sherman,  already  crowding  him  closely,  at  9  in  the  morning 
assaulted.  The  earth  shook,  as  cannon  sent  shot  and  shell  shriek- 
ing and  hissing  and  roaring  against  the  Kenesaw  stronghold. 

At  that  signal  heavy  lines  of  skirmishers  leaped  from  their  riffe 
pits  and  ran  forward,  while  the  devoted  storming  party  of  fifteen 
thousand  men — six  thousand  from  the  Tennessee  arm}-,  nine 
thousand  from  the  Cumberland — moved  from  their  position  in  the 
line  to  carry,  if  mortal  men  could  carry,  the  fortifications  in  then- 
front,  and  thus  break  the  enemy's  center. 

Severe  and  continuous  the  cannonading;  its  like  had  not  before 
been  heard  in  that  army;  it  drowned  the  sound  of  musketry  all 
along  the  line,  and  onward  pressed  the  charging  columns. 

••  Firm  of  step,  though  pale  of  face, 

With  lips  compressed  and  eyes  that  glow  with  purpose  strong, 

And  hands  that  grip  their  weapons  tight. 

Who  meet  those  men  niust  either  kill  or  die, 

They  go  to  fight,  naught  else  is  in  their  minds." 
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We  think  and  talk  of  death,  Init  ever  snice  that  bloody  daN'  "tis 
vain  to  clann  that  mankind  fear  to  die,  and  cower  and  treml:)le  at 
the  thought.  1  say  not  so;  and  point  to  Kenesaw — those  thou- 
sands braveh  storming  the  very  gates  of  certain  death;  rushing 
through  its  yawning  portals  in  solid  phalanx,  willing,  obeying 
orders;  willing,  submitting  to  discipline  cheerfully  borne  for  love 
of  country. 

So  died  our  men  at  Kenesaw.  The  two  hours'  struggle  ended 
and  the  attack  failed.  Three  thousand  Union  soldiers  lay  dead 
and  dying  on  that  ghastly  mountain  side.  We  drink  our  toast  to 
them,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Fifth  Toast. — "■  Chattahoochle'" 

The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochie  hv  us  will  be  studied  as  an  example  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Response  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.   H.   Moore. 

The  most  car^eless  student  of  history  of  mankind  cannot  fail 
to  note  that  the  beginnings  of  the  distribution  of  populations 
have  been  the  driftings  of  the  people  with  the  great  river  courses, 
along  whose  banks  history  began  —  on  the  rivers  of  the  ancients, 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile  —  and  history  has  come  down  to  us 
along  the  river  courses.  There  have  been  the  Tiber  and  the 
Rhine;  there  have  been  the  exploits  that  historians  have  never 
wearied  of  describing  right  on  the  Thames.  And  in  our  own 
time  the  rivers  of  America  have  given  us  the  proudest  examples 
of  valor  —  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake,  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland,  and  all  the  rivers  that  have  been 
in  lesser  or  greater  measure  the  cause  of  conquered  armies,  or  been 
instrumental  in  their  complete  and  final  victory. 

If  an  insignificant  creek  running  before  the  field  of  Resaca 
could  break  the  advance  of  the  charging  columns  so  that  with 
difliculty  it  could  be  crossed,  you  can  understand  what  formidable 
obstacles  a  river,  unfordable  and  impassable,  presented  to  the 
march  of  Sherman's  army  towards  the  Gate  City  of  the  South. 
General  Cox,  in  his  masterful  description  of  the  campaign,  says 
that  before  this  event  occurred,  General  Sherman  anticipatetl  the 
possibility  that  Johnston  would  intrench  himself  behind  Chatta- 
hoochie; and  if  that  master-mind,  that  chief  of  the  art  of  war, 
found  difficulty  at  Chattahoochie,  yvell  may  he,  in  his  general 
orders,  after  that  river  had  been  crossed,  after  those  obstacles  had 
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been  overcome  and  the  victory  won,  say  to  the  army  that  accom- 
pHshed  those  valorous  achievements,  that  the  crossing  of  the 
Chattahoochie  will  be  studied  in  the  future  as  an  example  of  the 
arts  of  war.     [Applause.] 

In  those  halcyon  days  I  belonged  to  Charlie  Harker's  brigade, 
and  when  his  valor  made  him  second  in  command  of  that  division, 
I  had  the  honor  to  take  command  of  the  "Ohio  Tigers"  myself. 

In  those  halcyon  days  the  badge  of  the  4th  Corps  was  a  triangle, 
but  there  was  another  badge,  dearer  to  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  kept  step  to  the  tune  of  the  music  of  the  Union  in  that  great 
corps,  and  that  was  an  empty  sleeve — the  empty  sleeve  of  our 
brave  Howard.     [Applause.] 

I  remember  well  when  our  division  was  ordered  to  the  left  to 
reinforce  General  Dodge,  and  we  tried  that  "  easiest  ford,"  as 
Hood  calls  it  of  the  Chattahoochie,  up  by  those  Howell's  Mills, 
at  Howell,  that  floated  the  French  flag  and  tried  to  cheat  us 
out  of  a  bon-fire.  Waist  deep,  and  sometimes  to  the  arm-pits, 
over  those  rocks  we  plunged  and  stumbled  until  we  made  our 
way  across. 

We  had  a  chaplain,  our  regiment  had.  There  was  no  opportun- 
ity for  him  to  pray,  no  opportunity  for  him  to  preach,  and  mindful 
of  the  command  that  the  babes  were  to  be  fed  on  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  he  sought  a  material  substitute  therefor,  and  leading 
the  headquarter  darkies  of  our  brigade,  he  made  a  grand  coup-de- 
7>iain,  and  scooped  in  an  old  cow.  [Laughter.]  Oh,  what  a  cow 
w^as  that!  What  a  land  was  that  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey!  And  how  we  loved  that  cow!  How  we  fed  that  cow 
with  hard-tack  and  the  swinish  appendage  thereunto  affixed  by 
the  rules  of  the  army,  imtil  she  died  of  vexation  of  spirit  and  an 
acute  attack  of  indigestion.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  General  Sherman  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  plan  of 
that  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  Atlanta,  and  he  acknowledged 
it,  honest  man  that  he  is,  to  Colonel  Dawes,  whom  we  all  honor 
as  the  living  representative  of  the  Loyal  Legion  [applause]  and  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     [Applause.] 

Colonel  Dawes,  since  the  war,  asked  General  Sherman  if  it  wasn't 
rather  singular  that  there  at  Kingston  he  should  have  swung  the 
army  oft'  by  the  way  of  Dallas  and  Van  Wert,  stripped  for  battle 
and  wagon  trains  loaded  with  rations  for  twenty  days.  "Yes," 
said  General  Sherman,  "  I  made  the  great  mistake  of  my  military 
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life  right  there.  I  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  quartermaster  and 
ordered  up  a  select,  well-groomed,  fat  mule,  and  had  it  Initchered 
and  issued  as  rations  to  the  General  commanding  and  his  staff.  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  great  mule  feast,  and  fed  myself  thereon, 
and  then  issue  a  general  order  to  all  the  army:  '  Your  General  has 
fed  on  mules  and  grown  fat.  Swing  out  with  your  cartridge-boxes 
full  and  your  arms  full;  push  into  the  enemy's  country  as  long  as 
your  provisions  last,  and  when  your  provisions  give  out  begin  on 
the  mule  teams,  and  take  mule  by  mule,  and  feed  and  fatten  and 
fight,  and  win  the  victory.""     [Laughter.] 

The  General  said  he  would  have  taken  Atlanta  sixtv  days 
sooner  than  he  did  if  he  had  only  issued  that  order.  He  would 
have  accomplished  three  things  if  he  had  issued  that  order.  The 
first  thing  is,  he  would  have  accomplished  the  great,  benevolent 
task  of  telling  the  world  what  to  do  with  the  mules,  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  You  know  down  at  Nashville,  an  old  darky,  looking 
at  the  singular  progress  that  was  being  made  by  an  electric  car 
without  any  visible  means  of  propeller,  or  pro-puller,  broke  out 
into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment:  "  VVhat  queer  fellows  dem 
dar  Yankees  are,  after  all.  Dey  come  down  here  years  ago  and 
freed  the  darky,  and  now  they  have  come  here  and  freed  de 
mule! " 

I  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  mule.  It  is  a 
living  question  what  is  to  become  of  the  darky,  and  I  think  we 
pulled  up  the  buckles  on  our  belts  three  or  four  holes  last  night 
when  the  Old  Chief  told  us  to  stand  to  our  guns.  [Applause.] 
I  think  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  fused  m  the  fires  of  Resaca,  wei'e 
fused  last  night  in  the  fires  of  patriotic  love  for  their  chief  and  for 
their  country.     [Applause.] 

And  now,  just  think  what  the  General  would  have  accom- 
plished in  the  second  place,  besides  taking  Atlanta  sixty  days 
sooner  than  he  did.  Why,  to-night,  on  this  magnificent  bill  of 
fare,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  to  know  a  man  that 
dared  to  disobey  General  Sherman.  When  General  Sherman 
tried  to  cut  out  one  or  two  courses  of  this  magnificent  feast,  mine 
host,  the  landlord,  swelled  up  with  righteous  indignation:  "I  am 
doing  this;  .bring  on  the  cutlets."  [Laughter.]  Though,  General 
Sherman,  that  wasn't  desirable  to  you,  it  was  respect  to  this 
historic  hall,  that  has  planned  and  fought  with  his  brains  the  way 
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from    Chattanooga    to    Atlanta,    and    from    Atlanta    to    the    sea. 
[Applause.] 

Now  to-night,  on  this  bill  of  fare,  if  General  Sherman  had  only 
carried  out  that  which  he  was  wise  enough  to  undertake — I  sup- 
pose his  teeth  were  rather  poor  — [laughter]  there  would  have 
been  on  this  bill  of  fare:  "Prairie  Chicken.  Roman  Punch  and 
French  Peas,  Fricassed  Mule."'  [Laughter.]  And  the  third  thing 
the  General  would  have  accomplished,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
the  fricassed  mule  had  been  on  this  bill  of  fare:  He  would  have 
ended  this  feast  sixty  minutes  sooner  than  it  was  ended. 

Sixth  Toast. — '■'■Atlanta^' 

"  Still  onward  we  pressed  till  our  banners 
Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls." 

Response  bv  General  G.  AI.  Dodge. 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee: 

In  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  papers  not  long  since,  a 
member  of  my  family  caine  across  and  brought  to  my  attention  a 
letter  written  by  me  on  the  morning  of  July  20th,  1864,  in  which 
I  ventured  an  expression  of  opinion  as  follows: 

"Johnston  was  relieved  yesterday,  and  Hood  put  in  command. 
You  jDcople  up  North  know  but  little  of  what  this  army  is  accom- 
plishing, and  of  the  bull-dog  tenacity  with  which  we  are  clinging 
to  Johnston's  army.  Sherman  is  certainly  a  great  soldier,  and  has 
so  far  shown  himself  to  be  Johnston's  master.  Johnston's  leaving 
is  a  great  help;  he  was  an  able  General.  Hood  is  no  such  officer 
as  Johnston.     • 

"You  always  ask  about  my  coming  North.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  guess.  If  Hood  would  come  out  and  let  us  whip  him,  we 
would  all  get  settled  down,  etc." 

Had  General  Hood  been  advised  of  the  yearning  indicated  by 
these  expressions,  he  could  not  have  exhibited  a  more  accoiniTio- 
dating  disposition  than  he  did.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  from  the 
paper  before  he  was  in  a  seeming  death-grapple  with  Thomas, 
took  his  whipping  with  a  most  exhilarating  promptitude,  and 
within  a  week  thereafter  came  out  no  less  than  three  different 
times  at  as  many  different  points  for  a  reoetition  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 
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A  month  later  I  was  peremptorily  excused  from  further  eftbrts 
to  enter  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  I  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  do  so. 

Last  February,  twenty-five  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the. 
Atlanta  campaign,  I  entered  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  the  first  time, 
hunted  up  the  very  spot  which  marked  my  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  1864,  and  (to  adopt  an  expression  which  for  many  years  I  have 
had  a  sort  of  habit  of  using)  ''joined  the  tracks."  On  this 
occasion,  as  on  the  previous  one,  I  was  accompanied  by  General 
Fuller  and  Major  Chamberlain,  both  of  whom  I  am  happy  to  see 
present  here  to-night.  We  drove  out  and  explored  with  absorb- 
ing interest  the  battle  ground  of  July  22nd,  1864.  Leaving  our 
carriages  near  the  monument  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
gallant  McPherson  fell,  we  walked  with  some  friends  across  the 
fields,  (now  fenced  and  cultivated)  to  the  elevation  which  during 
the  battle  of  Atlanta  was  crowned  by  and  aflame  with  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  of  the  16th  Corps.  From  this  eminence  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  whole  field  fought  over  by  a  portion  of  the  16th 
Corps,  and  could  easily  identify  the  positions  of  its  different 
organizations,  notwithstanding  the  large  portions  of  the  field  now 
covered  by  a  vigorous  growth  of  young  pine,  and  the  changes 
caused  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  construction  of  fences  and 
the  cutting  away  of  some  of  the  timber  which  served  on  that  day 
to  mask  the  enemy's  advance  upon  us,  and  to  cover  their  retreat 
after  the  whipping  i-eceived  at  our  hands.  In  their  front  the 
battle  was  an  open  ground  without  any  intrenchments,  and  the 
commander  of  the  16th  Corps  could  see  his  entire  front  and  the 
entire  front  of  the  enemy  who  attacked  him. 

Later  in  the  day  we  found  the  point  which  rjiarked  Blair's 
extreme  left  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  followed  along  the 
vestiges  of  his  line  and  those  of  the  15th  Corps  to  the  extreme 
right  beyond  the  railroad,  where  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  con- 
nected with  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  our  conveyances,  coming  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  from  the  McPherson  monument,  rejoined  us  at  "Bat- 
tery Hill,"  the  elevation  before  mentioned,  and  luncheon  was  spread 
for  the  entire  party.  Could  there  have  been  anything  better  cal- 
culated than  that  lunch  with  Fuller  and  Chamberlain,  with  those 
surroundings  and  upon  that  spot,  to  bring  to  memory  the  events 
of  twenty  years  before.^     On  the  day  of  the  battle,  we  sprang  from 
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Fuller's  hospitable  board  at  just  mid-day,  with  our  luncheon  only 
half  disposed  of,  to  take  a  hand  in  the  whipping  Hood  was  just 
coming  out  for,  under  a  noon  day  sun  just  as  bright  and  immeasur- 
abl\   hotter  than  the  one  we  were  then  under. 

On  that  da}-  the  head  of  my  column  had  come  to  a  halt,  the  rear 
being  still  in  motion,  when  the  fight  opened,  but  it  closed  up 
rapidly,  and  the  formation  of  our  line  was  completed  111  the  very 
face  of  the  charging  columns  of  the  enemy,  my  right  resting  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  17th  Corps. 
General  Blair  afterwards  remarked:  "The  Lord  placed  Dodge 
(meaning  the  16th  Corps)  m  the  right  place  that  day,"  and  cer- 
tainly my  command  was  not  in  that  position  from  any  anterior 
design  on  mv  part  or  that  of  any  of  my  superiors. 

I  quickly  saw  that  both  flanks  were  overlapped  by  the  enemy, 
and,  as  I  knew  that  McPherson  was  by  this  time  not  far  from 
General  Sherman's  headquarters  over  two  miles  away,  I  sent  a 
staff  officer  to  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  requesting  him  to  refuse 
his  left  and  protect  the  gap  between  the  17th  Corps  and  my  right, 
which  he  sent  word  he  would  do.  Later,  as  the  battle  progressed, 
and  I  saw  no  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Smith,  I  sent 
another  aide  to  inform  him  that  the  enemy  were  passing  my  right 
flank  which  was  nearly  opposite  his  centre,  and  requested  him  to 
refuse  his  left  immediately,  or  he  would  be  cut  off.  This  officer 
(who,  by  the  way,  belonged  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and  acted  as  my 
aide  only  for  the  time  being)  found  on  reaching  Smith  that  he  was 
just  becoming  engaged,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  hold  his 
line,  with  a  promise  that  other  troops  would  be  thrown  into  the 
gap. 

My  second  messenger  returned  over  the  road  upon  which 
McPherson  was  a  few  minutes  later  shot  dead,  met  the  General  on 
the  road  with  a  very  few  attendants,  turned  to  warn  him  of  his 
dangerous  position,  assuring  him  that  the  enemy  held  the  woods 
and  were  advancing.  The  General  paying  no  heed  to  his  warn- 
ing and  moving  on,  my  aide  turned  and  followed  him.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  into  the  woods,  when  a  sharp  com- 
mand "Halt"  was  heard  from  the  skirmish  line  of  the  rebels. 
Without  heeding  the  command.  General  McPherson  and  his  party 
wheeled  their  horses,  and  at  that  moment  a  heavv  vollev  was 
poured  in,  killing  McPherson  and  so  frightening  the  horses  that 
they   became   unmanageable,  and  plunged  into  the  underbrush  in 
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difftrent  directions,  M}-  aide  became  separated  from  the  General 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  was  knocked  from  his  horse  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  tree,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  an  unconscrour, 
condition  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
he  returned  on  foot  to  me,  having  lost  his  horse  antl  equipments. 
Of  General  McPherson  he  saw  nothing  after  his  fall.  His  watch, 
crushed  by  contact  with  the  tree,  was  stopped  at  two  minutes  past 
two  o'clock. 

General  McPherson,  it  seems,  had  just  witnessed  the  decisive 
grapple  of  the  16th  Corps  with  the  charging  columns  of  the  enemy, 
and,  as  probably  conveying  his  own  reflections  at  that  moment,  I 
quote  the  language  of  General  Strong,  the  only  staff' officer  present 
with  him  at  that  critical  moment: 

■'The  General  and  myself."  says  Strong,  "accompanied  only  by 
our  orderlies,  rode  on  and  took  positions  on  the  right  of  Dodge's 
line,  and  witnessed  the  tlesperate  assaults  of  Hood's  army. 

"The  divisions  of  General  Fuller  and  Sweeney  were  foi^med  in 
single  line  of  battle  in  the  open  fields,  without  cover  of  any  kind 
(Fuller's  division  on  the  right),  and  were  warmly  engaged.  The 
enemy,  massed  in  columns  three  or  four  lines  deep,  moved  out  of 
the  dense  timber  several  hundred  yards  from  General  Dodge's  posi- 
tion, and,  after  gaining  fairly  the  open  fields,  halted  and  opened  a 
rapid  fire  upon  the  16th  Corps.  They,  however,  seemed  sur- 
prised to  find  our  infantry  in  line  of  battle,  prepared  for  attack, 
and  after  facing  for  a  few  minutes  the  destructive  fire  from  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Fuller  and  Sweeney,  fell  back  in  disorder  to 
the  cover  of  the  woods.  Here,  however,  their  lines  were  quickly 
re-formed,  and  they  again  advanced,  evidently  determined  to  carry 
the  position. 

•'The  scene  at  this  time  was  grand  and  impressive.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  every  mounted  officer  of  the  attacking  column  was 
riding  at  the  front  of  or  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  first  line  of 
battle.  The  regimental  colors  waved  and  fluttered  in  advance  of 
the  lines,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  rebel  infantry,  although 
the  movement  was  covered  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from 
artillery  which  was  posted  in  the  woods  and  on  higher  ground, 
and  which  enabled  the  guns  to  bear  upon  our  troops  with  solid 
^hot  and  shell,  firing  over  the  attacking  column. 

•'  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  for  the  enemy  to  face  the 
sweeping,  deadly  fire  from  Fuller's  and   Sweeney's  divisions,  and 
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the  guns  of  the  14th  Ohio  ami  Welker's  l^atteries  fairl}-  mowed 
great  swathes  in  the  advancing  cohnnns.  Tliey  showed  great 
steadiness,  and  closed  up  the  gaps  and  preserved  their  ahgnments, 
but  the  iron  and  leaden  hail  which  was  poured  upon  them  was  too 
much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand,  and  before  reaching  the  center 
of  the  open  fields  the  columns  were  broken  up  and  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  a  portion  of  Fuller's 
and  Sweeney's  divisions,  with  bayonets  fixed,  charged  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  woods,  taking  many  prisoners 

''  General  McPherson's  admiration  for  the  steadiness  and  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  16th  Corps  was  unbounded.  General 
Dodge  held  one  of  the  keys  to  the  position  and  General  Leggett 
the  other,  at  '  Bald  Hill' 

"  Had  the  16th  Corps  given  way,  the  rebel  army  would  have 
been  in  the  rear  of  the  17th  and  15th  Corps,  and  would  have 
swept  like  an  avalanche  over  our  supply  trains,  and  the  position 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  would  have  been  very  critical, 
although,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  the  battle  would  have  been 
in  our  favor,  because  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio 
were  close  at  hand,  and  the  enemv  would  have  been  checked  and 
routed  further  on." 

General  McPherson  could  not  have  left  his  point  of  observation 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  when  I  detected  the  enemy's  advance 
in  the  woods,  some  distance  to  ni}'  right,  and  between  that  flank 
and  General  Blair's  rear.  Fuller  quickly  changed  front  with  a 
portion  of  his  brigade  to  confront  them,  and  pushing  promptly  to 
the  attack,  captured  their  skirmish  hue  and  drove  back  their  main 
forces.  Upon  the  persons  of  some  of  these  prisoners  we  found 
McPherson's  papers,  field-glass,  etc.,  which  conveyed  to  me  the 
first  knowledge  I  had  of  his  death,  or  rather,  as  I  then  supposed, 
of  his  capture  by  the  enemv,  and  seeing  that  the  papers  were  im- 
portant, I  sent  them,  by  my  Chief  of  Staff",  with  all  haste  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman. 

From  that  hour  until  the  close  of  the  battle  the  conflict  raged 
back  and  forth,  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  the  15th  and  17th  Corps, 
the  fighting  at  times  being  of  the  most  desperate  character. 
Blair's  left  struck  in  the  rear,  flank  and  front,  gave  way  slowly, 
gradually  fighting  for  everv  inch  of  ground,  until  their  left  was 
opposite  the  16th  Corps'  right;  then  they  halted  and  held  the 
enemy,  refusing  to  give  another  inch. 
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It  would  he  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  annals  of  war  a  parallel  to 
the  fig-hting  of  the  17th  Corps;  first  from  one  side  of  its  works 
and  then  from  the  other,  one  incident  of  which  was  that  of  Col- 
onel Belknap,  of  the  Union  side,  reaching  over  the  works,  seizing 
Colonel  Lampley  of  the  rebel  army  and  drawing  him  over,  a 
prisoner. 

The  terrible  fighting  at  Bald  Hill  and  along  the  line  of  the  loth 
Corps  I  can  only  speak  of  as  shown  by  the  records,  and  as  given 
me  by  General  John  C.  Brown,  who  commanded  the  rebel  divi- 
sion which  attacked  us  on  the  Decatur  road  and  broke  through  the 
line.  The  stubbornness  and  coolness  with  which  they  contested 
every  inch  of  the  ground  won  his  admiration,  and  the  manner  and 
method  with  which  the  line  was  re-taken  and  his  force  driven  out 
of  our  entrenchments,  he  said  must  have  been  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  limits  of  my  time  will  premit  of  but  little  more  than  a  brief 
recital  of  the  salient  facts  and  incidents.  I  feel  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient m  the  presence  of  men  who  were  a  part  of,  and  who  saw  for 
themselves  the  glorious  deeds  performed  by  every  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  One  singular  fact  connected  with  this 
great  battle  is  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  report  w^as 
made  of  it  by  General  Hood  or  anv  of  his  corps  commanders,  or 
by  any  division  commander  engaged  therein;  nothing  that  could 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  an  official  report,  ex- 
cept the  brief  telegraphic  dispatch  by  General  Hood  to  the 
authoi'ities  in  Richmond,  stating  the  bare  fact  of  having  fought 
on  that  day.  In  contrast  with  this  the  reports  on  the  Union  side 
are  singularly  full.  Almost  every  commander,  from  that  of  an 
infantry  or  batterv  company  to  the  highest  in  rank,  furnished  a 
report  of  his  part  in  that  battle,  and  General  Logan  made  no  less 
than  three  different  reports,  one  immediately  succeeding  the  battle, 
another  some  weeks  later  as  commander  of  the  15th  Corps,  and 
another  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  part  played  by  the 
16th  Corps  in  that  battle  which  we  seldom  see  in  the  annals  of 
war.  It  met  the  first  shock  of  battle  and  fired  the  last  shot  late 
that  night,  as  the  enemy  stubbornly  yielded  its  grasp  on  Bald  Hill. 
It  fought  on  four  parts  of  the  field,  and  everywhere  with  equal 
success;   it   lost    no  gun   that  it  took   into  the  engagement,  and  its 
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losses  were  almost  entirely  m  killed,  in  wounded — the  missing  hav- 
ing been  captured  at  Decatur  through  getting  nnred  in   a    swamp. 

At  no  time  during  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  there  present  m 
the  IGth  Corps  more  than  tw^o  small  divisions  of  three  brigades 
each.  ,ind  at  this  time  these  two  divisions  were  widely  scattered 
on  the  Atlanta  field,  only  ten  regiments  and  two  batteries  were 
present,  three  entire  brigades  being  absent  from  the  Corps.  It 
was  called  upon  to  meet  the  assault  of  at  least  three  divisions  or 
nine  brigades,  or  at  the  very  least,  forty-nine  regiments,  all  full  to 
the  utmost  that  a  desperate  emergency  could  swell  them,  impelled 
by  the  motive  of  the  pre-concerted  surprise,  and  oiders  from  their 
commander  at  all  hazards  to  sweep  over  any  and  all  obstructions; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  attacked  and  surprised  was 
fighting  without  orders,  guided  only  by  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  Their  captures  representeil  forty-nine  difterent  regi- 
ments of  the  enemy  How  many  more  regiments  were  included 
m  those  nine  l)rigades  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  fact 
that  this  small  force,  technically,  if  not  actually  in  march,  m  a  per- 
fectly open  field,  with  this  enormously  superior  force  leaping  upon 
them  from  the  cover  of  dense  woods,  was  able  to  hold  its  ground 
and  drive  its  assailants  pell  mell  back  to  the  cover  of  the  WH)ods 
again  proves  that  when  a  great  battle  is  in  progress,  or  a  great 
emergency  occurs,  no  officer  can  tell  what  the  result  may  be  when 
he  throws  in  his  forces,  be  they  5,000  or  20,000  men,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line  that  gives  the  right  to  a 
subordinate  officer  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  engaging  an  enemy 
when  a  great  battle  is  within  his  hearing. 

Suppose  the  16th  Corps,  with  less  than  5,000  men,  seeing  at 
least  three  times  their  number  m  their  front,  should  have  retreated, 
instead  of  standing  and  fighting  as  it  did,  what  woukl  have  been 
the  result^  I  say  that  m  all  m}'  experience  m  life,  until  the  two 
forces  struck  and  the  16th  Corps  stood  firm,  I  never  passed  more 
anxious  moments. 

Sprague's  brigade  of  the  same  corps  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  within  hearing,  but  on  a  different  field  at  Decatur,  fighting  and 
stubbornly  holding  that  place,  knowing  that  if  he  failed  the  trains 
massed  there  and  en  route  from  Roswell  would  be  captured.  His 
fight  was  a  gallant  and,  sometimes,  seemingly  almost  hopeless  one 
— giving  ground   inch   by  inch,  until  finallv  he  obtained  a  position 
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that  he  could  not  be  driven  from,  ami  one  that  protected  the  entire 
trains  of  the  army. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  part  of  the  16th  Corps  received  rein- 
forcements in  time  to  effect  the  lesults  of  its  fighting.  It  was 
after  the  hard  hght  of  the  16th  C(jrps  was  over,  though  its  left 
was  still  being  thieatened  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  that  Alartin's 
brigade  of  the  15th  Corps  was  ordered  to  its  relief,  but  before  it 
could  take  any  part,  or  even  get  into  position,  Martin  was  recalled 
by  General  Logan  in  ]:)erson,  who  called  for  additional  aid  to 
restore  the  line  at  the  railroad;  he  also  called  for  a  brigade  from 
the  16th  Corps,  and  led  in  person  Colonel  Mersey's  brigade,  Avith 
one  of  my  stafl  officers  who  had  alread}'  been  over  the  ground 
and  was  acquainted  with  it,  to  guide  him  direct  to  the  critical 
point. 

On  the  performance  of  that  brigade  on  that  occasion,  I  quote 
the  words  of  that  staff  officer,  Colonel  Jonas: 

•■  I  conducted  Mersey's  brigade  to  the  pomit  where  needed; 
arri\  ed  at  the  railroad,  he  at  once  deployed  and  charged,  all  the 
men  of  the  15th  Corps  at  hand  joining  with  him.  Mersev's 
brigade  re-captured  the  works  and  the  guns;  oUl  Colonel  M.  was 
slightly  wounded,  and  his  celebrated  horse.  "  Billy,"'  killed.  By 
your  direction,  I  said  to  General  Morgan  L.  Smith,  (temporarily 
m  command  of  the  15th  Corps):  'General  Dodge  requests  that 
you  return  this  brigade  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  as  there 
is  every  indication  of  renewed  assault  on  our  own  line.'  And, 
after  saying  that  your  request  would  be  respected.  General  Smith 
added:  'Tell  General  Dodge  that  his  brigade  (Mersey's)  has 
done  magnificently,  and  It  shall  have  full  credit  in  my  report.'" 
Afterwards  one  of  Mersey's  officers — Captain  Boyd,  I  think — in 
trying  his  skill  as  an  artillerist,  cracked  one  of  the  re-captured 
guns. 

In  this  battle  Colonel  Mersey  and  many  of  his  men  whom  he 
so  gallantly  led  had  served  their  time  and  were  awaiting  trans- 
portation home.  Eloquent  words  have  been  written  and  spoken 
all  over  the  land  on  behalf  of  the  honor,  of  the  braverv  of  the 
soldier,  but  where  is  the  word  spoken  or  written  that  can  sav 
more  for  the  soldier  than  the  action  of  those  men  on  that  field? 
They  were  out  of  service,  they  had  written  that  they  were  coming 
home,  and  their  eyes  and  hearts  were  toward  the  North;  many  an 
anxious  eve  was  looking  for  the  boy   who  voluntarilv   laid   down 
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his  life  that  tlay;  and  many  a  devoted  father,  mother  or  sister  has 
had  untold  trouble  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  War  Department 
because  the  soldier's  time  had  expired;  he  was  mustered  out,  wait- 
ing to  go  home,  and  was  not  known  on  the  records;  but  on  that 
day  he  fought  on  three  different  parts  of  that  field  without  a  thought 
except  for  his  cause  and  his  country. 

I  have  never  seen  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  to  tlie  actual  number  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this 
battle.  Such  an  estimate  would  give  the  difference  of  loss  as 
between  fighting  behind  intrenchments  and  on  open  ground.  T 
have  tried  to  obtam  the  exact  number  of  the  forces  present  in  each 
unit  that  day,  but  have  failed.  Such  a  list  is  not  m  existence,  l)ut 
taking  the  corps  bv  regiments  and  batteries,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
fair  approximation  of  the  actual  number  present.  Averaging  the 
regiments  at  three  hundred  and  thirty  and  the  batteries  at  eighty 
inen  each,  gives  a  loss  of  four  per  cent,  in  the  15th  Corps,  seven 
per  cent,  m  the  17th  Corps  and  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  16th  Corps, 
showing  a  percentage  of  killed  and  wounded  in  fighting  on  the 
open  ground  in  one  instance  double,  and  in  another  three  times  as 
great  as  in  fighting  behind  intrenchments. 

At  about  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  three  corps  com- 
manders of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  (one  of  them  in  command 
of  the  Army)  met  in  the  rear  of  the  15th  Corps,  on  the  line  of  the 
Decatur  road,  under  an  oak  tree,  and  there  discussed  the  results  of 
the  day.  Blair's  men  were  at  that  time  in  the  trenches;  in  some 
places  the  enemy  held  one  side  and  they  the  other.  The  men  of 
the  15th  Corps  were  still  in  their  own  line,  but  tired  and  hungry, 
and  those  of  the  16th  were,  after  their  hard  day's  fight,  busy 
throwing  up  intrenchments  on  the  field  they  had  held  and  won. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  which  had  not  lieen  engaged  that  day,  should  send  a 
force  to  relieve  Blair,  and  Doilge,  being  the  junior  corps  com- 
mander, was  dispatcheti  b\'  General  Logan,  at  the  requests  of 
Generals  Logan  and  Blair,  to  see  General  Sherman.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  I  met  him  in  a  tent,  I  ha\e  heard  it  said  that  he  had 
his  headquarters  m  a  house.  When  I  met  him  he  seemed  rather 
surprised  to  see  me,  but  greeted  me  cordially  and  spoke  of  the 
loss  of  McPherson  1  statetl  to  liim  in\  erraiul.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "  Doilge,  you  whipped  them  to-day,  didn't  you?'' 
1  said,  '•  Ye&,  sir."     'Ihen   lie  said:   "Can't  \ou  do  it  again  to-mor- 
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row."  I  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  bade  him  good-night  and  went  back  to 
my  command,  determined  never  to  go  upon  another  such  errand. 
As  he  explained  it  afterwards,  he  wanted  it  said  that  the  Httle 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  fought  the  great  battle  that  day,  need- 
ing no  help,  no  aid,  and  that  it  could  be  said  that  all  alone  it 
had  whipped  the  whole  of  Hood's  army.  Therefore  he  let  us 
hold  our  position  and  our  line,  knowing  that  Hood  would  not 
dare  attack  us  after  the  thrashing  he  had  already  received 

When  we  consider  that  in  this,  the  greatest  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  little  Army  of  the  Tennessee  met  the  entire  rebel  army, 
secretly  thrust  to  its  rear,  on  its  flank  and  upon  its  advance  center, 
with  its  idolized  commander  killed  in  the  first  shock  of  battle,  and 
at  nightfall  found  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded  on  its  front, 
showing  that  no  disaster,  no  temporary  rebuff  could  discourage 
this  army,  Everv  man  at  his  post,  every  man  doing  a  hero's  duty, 
they  proved  that  they  might  be  wiped  out  but  never  made  to 
run  —  they  were  invincible! 

Comrades,  regarding  so  great  a  battle,  against  such  odds,  with 
such  loss,  the  question  has  often  been  asked  me  —  and  T  know  it 
has  come  to  the  mind  of  all  of  us  —  why  it  was  that  this  battle 
was  never  put  forth  ahead  of  many  others  its  inferior,  but  better 
known  to  the  world  and  made  of  much  greater  comment. 

The  answer  comes  to  all  of  us;  it  is  as  apparent  to  us  to-dav  as 
it  was  that  night.  We  had  lost  our  best  friend,  that  superb  soldier, 
our  commander.  General  McPherson.  His  death  counted  so  much 
more  to  us  than  any  victory,  that  we  spoke  of  our  battle,  our 
great  success,  with  our  loss  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

Music — '■'■Star  Spangled  Banner,""  by  Miss  Alma  Roth  and 
Lincoln  Glee  Club. 

Seventh  Toast. — ''yonesboro.'' 

"Atlanta  is,  ours  and  fairly  won." 

Response  by  General  O   O.  Howard. 

After  the  singing,  "Marching  through  Georgia,"  by  the  Lincoln 
Glee  Club,  General  Sherman  said:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  come  to  the  seventh  and  last  toast.  After  which  I  see  on 
my  programme  the  expression,  "  Volunteer  Toasts."  If  anv  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  desires  a  toast  of  that  nature,  if  he  will  write  it 
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on  a  little  slip  of  paper  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  respond 
and  send  it  to  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  his  request. 

The  last  regular  toast  is  "  Jonesboro."  To  this,  General  Howard 
will  respond.     [Applause.] 

Befoi'e  General  Howard  responds  to  the  toast,  I  want  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  a  number  of  people,  of  these  colored  people, 
that  ask  me  to  say.  "  give  three  cheers  for  General  Howard." 
Comrades,  let  us  give  three  cheers  for  General  Howard. 

After  the  cheers  were  given,  General  Howard  responded  as 
follows: 

We  have  been  all  this  glorious  evening  dwelling  upon  the  plans 
of  our  beloved  leader.  General  Sherman.  Without  irreverence,  I 
often  liken  the  General's  orders  of  a  great  Captain  to  the  divine 
decrees,  under  which  all  orthodox  children  of  promise  Hnd  plenty 
of  freedom  of  action. 

Under  a  great  captain's  orders,  there  is  abundant  space  for  the 
talents  of  subordinate  captains  to  exercise  themselves  freely  and 
successfully.  This  principle  gave  Stanley  and  Williams  and  Cox 
work  and  praise  at  Resaca,  Newton  and  Wood  at  Adairsville, 
Hooker  at  New  Hope  Church,  McPherson  at  Dallas,  Wood  and 
R.  W.  Johnson  at  Pickett's  Mill,  Baird  and  Harker  at  Muddy 
Creek,  Thomas  and  his  Generals  at  Kenesaw  and  Smyrna  Camp- 
ground, Schofield  and  McPherson  at  the  crossings  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, Thomas,  Hooker,  Geary,  Williams  antl  Newton  at 
Peach-tree  creek,  McPherson  and  his  Generals  Logan,  Blair, 
Dodge,  Woods.  Leggett,  Gresham  antl  others  at  the  liattle  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  and  the  successors  at  Ezra  Chapel.  The  part  we 
bore  in  this  prolonged  conflict  gives  the  participants  a  genuine 
satisfaction,  and  is  an  mheritance  wMiich  is  better  than  money  that 
we  shall  transmit  to  our  children.  The  part  may,  indeed,  have 
been  an  humble  one,  a  short  story,  vet  somebody,  some  circle 
remembers  it,  and  it  will  not  escape  a  record.  Yes,  comrades, 
even  the  names  marked  •'  unknown,"  among  whom  is  one  who 
gave  a  life  for  mine.,  have  a  home -love  somewhere  in  this  world, 
or  in  that  more  real  world  which  is  beyond,  where  genuine  merit 
cannot  possibly  miss  its  reward 

Well,  now  we  arrive  at  the  last  scenes.  Behold  us  in  council 
outside  of  Atlanta.  One  of  Shermans  councils  of  war,  when  his 
officers  are  told  what  he  proposes  to  undertake  next.  Thomas, 
Howai"d.    Sciiofield     Logan    and   a   few   other  corps  commanders 
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were  at  that  meeting.  General  Sherman  told  us  in  substance: 
"  Now  I  am  ready  to  make  a  large  swing  and  throw  myself  upon 
Hood's  two  feeding  raUroads.  Howard,  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  you  will  move  out  very  quietly,  take  the  outer  curve,  gain 
the  first  railroad,  break  it  well,  and  then  as  quickly  as  possible 
march  to  Renfro's  place  and  threaten  Jonesboro." 

"  You,  Thomas,  will  go  slower;  be  on  the  first  railroad  about 
the  same  time  as  Howard,  having  here  a  shorter  line. 

"You,  Schofield,  must  hang  closer  to  Atlanta,  tvn-ning  as  on  a 
pivot.  Thomas,  your  20th  Corps  (Slocum  now)  can  go  back 
a  little  to  the  Chattahoochie,  reverse  Johnston's  breastworks  and 
stay  there  ready  to  plunge  in  when  the  favorable  time  shall  come." 

How  plain  it  all  was,  but  it  created  great  feeling  then.  I 
remember  the  gladness  which  swelled  up  in  my  bosom  when  I 
promised  Sherman  to  execute  our  part,  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  You  remember  that  dark  night  when  thirtv  thousand 
men  moved  back  without  a  sound,  an  enemy  hurled  only  one 
missile  —  a  shell  —  as  if  suspicious  of  the- unwonted,  extraordinary 
stillness.  How  the  rails  flew  and  were  double  twisted!  How  the 
ties  burned  at  the  first  railroad!  Then  that  slow  subsequent 
march,  Wheeler  worrying  Kilpatrick  ahead  of  us  with  log  and 
rail  barricades  At  last  we  got  to  Renfro  place;  piles  of  sand, 
wood  enough,  but  no  water  —  no  water  for  men  and  animals,  and 
the  Flint  river  six  miles  ahead! 

I  called  Kilpatrick  and  explained  the  situation.  "  Have  you  an 
oflicer  who  can  take  a  squadron  of  calvary  and  keep  that  bother- 
some rebel  cavalry  in  motion?" 

"Yes.  Here  is  Captain  Estes,  of  Maine;  he  can  do  it  if  any- 
body can." 

"  Well,  let  him  try.     I  will  follow  close  with  the  infantrv." 

Estee  s})iang  upon  the  enemy's  rear  guard  by  a  surprise,  and, 
though  fatigued,  our  men,  horsemen  and  foot  (ask  Colonel  Welles 
Jones),  sped  over  those  six  miles  with  all  the  elan  of  a  morning's 
march.  At  dusk  we  replaced  the  bridge-planks,  stamped  out  the 
enkindled  flames,  and  crossed  over  Logan's  whole  corps.  There 
was  a  little  fight?  Yes,  hut  it  was  a  wooded,  steep  slope,  with  a 
ragged  crest  before  us;  and  Hardee's  confederates,  whom  Hood 
had  hastened  by  the  cars  to  meet  us,  were  taken  by  surprise  at  our 
sudden  appearance,  and,  in  their  haste,  fired  too  high.  An  aide- 
de-Ciimp,  Captain   Stinson,  by  my  side,  had  just  returned  to  me 
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after  having  nursed  a  bad  wound  through  the  hings  to  partial 
convalescence.  As  Logan's  men  deployed,  hegan  the  ascent  of 
the  slope  and  were  fired  upon,  I  saw  Stinson  spring  in  the  saddle 
"What,  wounded  agani,  Harry?  '  "No,  sir;  the  sudden  fire 
startled  me."  All  the  bullets  went  over  our  heads  at  first,  and 
soon  our  men  had  cleared  the  wav  to  the  crest,  and  worked,  alter 
a  thnt)'  miles'  march,  all  the  long  night.  Dodge's  corps,  then 
under  Ransom,  for  our  Dodge  was  wounded  and  disabled  before 
this  march,  was  placed  on  Logan's  right  and  Bla,ir  was  brought 
up  to  guard  the  flanks,  and  Kilpatrick  sent  to  watch  the  right 
farther  oft'  along  the  valley  of  the  Flint  river.  The  next  day,  the 
31st  of  August,  Hardee,  with  half  of  Hood's  army,  more  or  less, 
attacked  all  along  our  front  lines,  but  was  so  decidedly  repulsed 
and  beaten,  that  thereafter  he  concluded  to  wait  and  stand  onlv  on 
the  defensive.  Thomas  was  up  the  next  day,  and  Sherman  was 
near  the  field  when  the  14th  Corps  (Davis)  began  a  gallant  attack, 
and  we  supported  his  right.  The  -Ith  Corps  was  hurried  to  the 
scene  with  the  hope  of  arresting  Hardee  and  preventing  his 
escape  Yet  he  got  away  to  Lovejoy  station,  and  Hood,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  abandoned  Atlanta,  took  a  long  circuit, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  two  separated  parts  of  his  host 
together. 

Slocum  heaid  the  sounds  of  explosions,  and  at  once  believed 
that  Hood  was  departing,  so  at  dawn  of  the  2d  of  September  he 
boldly  marched  into  that  lately  beleagured  citv,  took  possession, 
hoisted  the  old  flag,  and  sent  the  speediest  courier  to  Sherman. 
Meanwhile  Sherman,  present  with  us,  had  had  his  surmises  All 
through  an  anxious  night  he  watched  and  waited.  He  had  heard 
the  sounds  which  might  have  meant  a  battle,  but  the  glad  message 
came,  brought  by  Major  L.  M.  Hosea:  "  Our  20th  Corps  hold  At- 
lanta." Then  it  was  that  our  Sherman,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
new  joy,  sent  to  Washington  the  pregnant  dispatch  which  is  my 
text  to-night,  "Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairl}^  won." 

Imagine,  If  you  can,  how  these  glad  tidings  aft'ected  our  armv 
there  and  in  Virginia  ami  how  these  tidings  flashed  from  citv  to 
city  throughout  the  land  Atlanta  now  was  a  new  mile-post 
gained  on  the  road  to  the  final  consummation,  it  was  a  new  lio-ht- 
house  guiding  to  the  ocean  of  universal  freedom.  Yes,  yes,  we 
now  stood  upon  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  from  which  we 
could  look  to  the  end  of  the  dreadful  war. 
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I  he  cry,  ''  Atlanta  is  ours,"  made  us  see  with  brighter  visions 
our  sweet  homes,  and  we  looked  with  lively  hopes  for  a  speedv 
return. 

And  the  home-feeling  m  the  North  was  not  less  enthusiastic. 
Cop2:)erheads  and  croakers  had  pale  faces  and  white  lips,  but  the 
cheeks  of  our  wives,  chddren  and  loved  ones  glowed  afresh,  and 
pens  in  slender  hands  were  busy,  for  the  mails  were  loaded  as 
never  before  with  messages  of  praise  and  affection. 

And  all  the  full  force  of  the  inspiring  sentiment  rings  in  the 
ears  of  the  surviving  veterans  of  to-day;  so  they  say  to  our  Gov- 
ernors, our  guardians,  Atlanta  is  ours;  do  not  let  it  be  again  lost  to 
us,  lost  to  the  country,  lost  to  liberty.  To  burn  there  a  pure,  noble, 
one-armed  comrade  in  etligy  is  not  a  good  deed,  not  a  good  sign. 
It  does  not  lessen  the  lawless  offense  that  he  is  an  official  of  the 
United  States  simply  doing  his  duty.  The  lion  of  possession  and 
power  only  sleepeth.  It  is  as  easy  to  protect  a  United  States 
postmaster  as  it  is  a  venerable  United  States  judge.  But  I  am  san- 
guine and  optimistic.  As  our  leader  suggested  last  night,  there  is 
too  much  honor  among  the  true  men  of  those  who  fought  against 
us  to  allow  prejudice,  passion  and  murder  to  become  the  ruling 
motive  and  power.  The  Gray  and  the  Blue  are  shaking  hands  at 
Chattanooga.  Let  them  )oin  forces,  if  need  be,  and  see  to  it  that 
every  citizen  is  fully  protected  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
a  Nation  has  extended  to  him.  United  in  honor  as  in  law,  we 
will  indeed  be  a  strong  people,  whom  a  just  God  will  greatlv 
bless. 

Lrenerai  Sherman: — Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  g'^e  me  your 
attention.  We  have  now  concluded  the  exercises  for  the  evening. 
I  have  called  for  volunteer  toasts,  but  none  have  been  received; 
but  the  committee  have  requested  me  to  call  upon  two  gentlemen 
who  are  present,  1  believe,  Major  Paddock,  of  Omaha,  formerly 
on  the  staff'  of  General  Steele,  and  General  Belknap. 

Now.  gentlemen,  give  your  attention  to  Major  Paddock,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  for  he  belonged  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  one  time,  serving  with  us  at  Vicks- 
burg,  m  Arkansas  and  other  parts  of  the  western  country. 

Major  Paddock  responded  as  follows: 

This  is  the  first  intimation  that  I  have  had  that  I  was  expected 
to  say  anything,  and  I  shall  not  attempt   to  add   anything  to   the 
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history  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  if  I  can  present  some 
thoughts  which  will  enliven  and  perpetuate  its  memory,  I  shall  be 
quite  satisfied.  To  me  the  highest  enjoyment,  promoted  by  occa- 
sions like  this,  is  to  call  to  mind  and  make  mention  of  the  patriotic 
and  valorous  soldiers  of  the  war,  and.  especially  to  speak  of  that 
class  in  which  we  find  the  typical  and  ideal  soldiers;  for  to  bring 
to  light  the  history  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  soldier  is  to 
illustrate  the  finest  type  of  manhood  which  the  great  Maker  and 
fashioner  of  all  has  ever  created.  In  illustration  of  this  class,  I 
shall  pass  by  the  prominent  and  conspicuous  one,  that  of  the  great 
captains,  the  masterly  leaders,  the  exalted  comrades.  The  poet's 
inspiration,  the  orator's  eloquence,  the  historian's  narration,  have 
illumined  their  lives  and  their  fame,  ^nd  sent  into  imperish- 
able history  their  deeds  and  their  renown.  But,  sir,  I  would  make 
proud  mention  of  those  who  were  the  machinery  rather  than  the 
management  of  war;  of  those  who,  when  they  heard  with  almost 
palsied  shock  of  the  first  assault  upon  their  country's  flag,  of  the 
first  defiance  to  their  country's  laws,  came  with  a  patriotism  and  a 
zeal  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  to  the  protection  of  their 
country's  laws  and  the  defence  of  their  country's  flag.  Comrade- 
ship  tires  not  at  their  mention;  companionship  tires  not  at  their  lov- 
ing recall  to  our  memories  and  our  hearts  on  such  an  occasion  a^. 
this.  In  illustration  of  this  class,  I  shall  speak  of  one  who  for 
unselfish  patriotism,  unswerving  fidelity  to  trusts  and  duties  and 
transcendent  faithfulness  in  his  sphere,  had  no  superior.  The 
campaign  of  Vicksburg  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  and  the  capture  of  that  stronghold  was  one  of 
the  grandest  military  achievements  of  this  or  any  other  age.  The 
river  movement  below  Vicksburg  was  the  pivotal  one  upon  which 
the  campaign  turned.  Whose  brain  conceived  it,  who  first  pro- 
posed that  movement  which  was  then  justly  considered  so  hazard- 
ous and  which  in  the  light  of  lesults  is  deemed  so  fortunate.^  We 
may  never  know.  Was  it  Grant?  The  day  before  he  determined 
upon  the  plan,  he  said  to  a  distinguished  civilian  then  visiting  him 
and  his  army:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  at  my  wits  end.  I 
really  don't  know  what  move  next  to  make.  I  have  tried  every- 
thing I  can  think  of,  and  here  we  are  yet."  But  the  following 
morning  with  cheerful  countenance  he  said  to  the  same  gentleman: 
"I  will  take  "Vicksburg  in  sixty  days."      [Applause]      Who   was 
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his  counselor    on    that    eventful   and   fateful   night  we    may    never 
know. 

The  stor}  was  once  told  me  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  meet- 
ing held  in  Galena,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  company 
of  troops  for  the  war.  That  community  had  quite  a  number  of 
citizens  of  southern  birth  and  sentiment,  and  during  the  progress 
ot  the  meeting  active  and  spirited  opposition  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  were  made.  The  speakers  for  and  against  the  objects  of 
the  gathering  were  called  out  and  listened  to  with  feelings  of 
absorbing  interest.  At  last  the  call  was  made  for  John  A.  Rawlins. 
Mr.  Rawdins  wasone  of  the  most  eloquent  and  forcible  speakers 
of  that  region;  a  democrat  of  standing  and  influence,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  had  great  hopes  for  his  aid.  He  had 
come  into  the  meeting,  evidently  desiring  not  to  be  observed.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  window  sill  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room 
with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head,  apparently  deeply  oppressed 
with  the  trying  crisis  before  him.  As  the  cry  vociferously  con- 
tinued "Rawlins,  Rawlins,"  he  started  nervously  and  almost 
anxiously  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  rostrum,  and  mounting 
the  platform,  behind  which  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  had  dis- 
played a  large  United  States  flag,  he  turned  his  swarthy  counte- 
nance and  glittering  eyes  to  it  and  exclaimed:  "Thou  emblem  of 
the  Nation's  pride  and  the  Nation's  glory,  where  thou  goest  I  will 
go;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people;  and  if  thou  fall,  which  God 
forbid,  may  I,  too,  fall,  and  my  then  worthless  body  be  enshrined 
within  thy  folds."  [Applause.]  And  turning  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, he  said:  "Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  company  will  be  raised 
to-night,  and  the  Secretary  will  please  enroll  my  name  as  the  first 
enlistment."  Patriotism  had  conquered  partyism,  and  loyalty  had 
won  a  bold  and  fearless  champion.  In  the  great  struggle  for 
American  preservation,  whose  brain  was  more  fertile,  whose  will 
more  persistent,  whose  courage  more  constant  than  that  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Rawlins,  the  ever  conspicuous  chief  of  Grant's  mili- 
tary family?  [Applause.]  Need  I  say  that  his  brother  officers 
believed  in  him  and  idolized  him,  and  in  this  presence  may  I  not 
say  that  when  the  true  history  of  Vicksburg  shall  be  written. 
added  fame  and  reverence  will  be  given  to  his  name  and  memory. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  class  of  which  I  would  speak 
with  glowing  pride  in  American  patriotism  and  valor.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  genuine  and  legitimate  volunteer,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  mercenary  hireling  and  the  ignoble  butcher.  We  meet 
them  at  this  day  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  and  find  them 
respected  and  sterling  citizens  as  they  were  patriotic  and  valiant 
soldiers.  Kindly  and  warm-hearted  neighbors  as  they  were  genial 
and  cheerfvd  comrades  in  the  army.  They  are  such,  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  the  Huguenots  of  old — in  war  brave  as  lions  and  fierce  as 
tigers — in  peace  gentle  as  children  and  loving  as  women.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war,  it  was  thought  by  thoughtful  men  that  the  rough 
men,  the  daring  frontiersmen,  the  laborers  on  the  public  works, 
steamboatmen,  roustabouts,  were  to  constitute  the  real  soldiers  of 
our  armies.  Those  who  had  studied  the  habits  and  watched  the 
tendencies  of  such  men,  and  observed  their  recklessness  of  life  and 
seeming  indifference  to  danger,  had  little  doubt  that  they  would  be 
the  soldier  most  healthful  in  camp,  most  enduring  on  the  march 
and  most  courageous  on  the  battle-field.  But  experience  and  the 
lessons  of  the  service  taught  truly,  and  the  fact  was  learned  that  in 
the  intelligent  mechanic  from  the  shops,  the  sturdy  farmer  from 
the  fields,  the  thoughtful  student  from  the  schools,  and  the  pale  but 
manly  clerk  from  the  store-house  and  the  oflice  were  the  efficient 
and  valorous  soldiers  of  the  war.  More  prudent  and  patient  in 
camp,  unflagging  on  the  march,  bravest  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
tenderest  to  wounded  comrades.  His  fidelity  to  duty,  his  bravery 
in  danger  was  not  that  of  the  hireling  or  the  reckless  adventurer, 
but  it  was  the  bravery  born  of  patriotism  nurtured  at  the  mother's 
bfi"east,  a  fidelity  to  duty  learned  at  the  father's  knee,  and  a  courage 
in-spired  only  by  true  enduring  and  unswerving  lovalty.  He  had 
come  at  his  country's  call,  with  patriotic  purpose  to  battle  for  the 
perpetuity  of  his  inherited  and  cherished  institutions,  to  defend  its 
glorious  flag  and  to  secure  enduring  liberty  to  the  homes  and  the 
hearths  of  the  loved  ones  left  behind.  In  the  silent  night,  perhaps, 
tossing  on  a  sleepless  bed,  the  endearing  recollections  of  the  wife 
and  the  child  of  his  soul,  of  the  parent  he  adored,  the  maid  he 
loved,  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  the  green  fields  of  his  childhood, 
might  bring  longing  sorrow  to  his  heart  and  scalding  tears  to  his 
eyes,  but  in  to-morrow's  battle,  in  the  tempest  of  the  strife  and 
furor  of  the  carnage,  the  voiceless  cry  from  the  watching  home  of 
friends  serve  to  inflame  his  zeal  and  strengthen  his  arm  to  deeds  of 
greater  daring.  And  the  contest  over  and  the  victory  won,  with 
bleedings  heart  bending-  over  a  bleeding-  comrade,   if  tender  tears 
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should  fall,  he  was  none  the  less,  no  he  was  all  the  more,  an   ideal 
soldier. 

"All,  do  not  deem  him  weak. 
N'or  thoughts  Uke  these  decry." 

General  Belknap  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  v, 

It  is  late  to  make  a  speech,  and  if  I  talk  about  anything,  of 
course  I  will  have  to  talk  about  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  ^ut 
I  cannot  help  thmkmg  of  Shiloh,  where,  on  those  truly  fatal  days, 
the  regiments  of  this  Army  gave  their  flags  to  their  State  and 
Nation  stamped  with  an  immortal  history;  and  of  that  fight  at 
Corinth,  where  the  conduct  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on 
that  day  gave  its  part  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  war;  and  of 
Vicksburg,  that  splendid  manoeuver  of  vvar,  that  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  generalship,  where  lines  of  skirmishers  met  other  lines 
opposing,  where  not  one  man  in  the  command,  though  he  might 
have  had  a  theory  of  his  own,  had  any  idea  of  what  our  leaders 
theory  was.  But  we  learned  it  afterwards,  when  the  boats  barri- 
caded with  cotton  drifted  below  the  doomed  city;  when  the 
troops  marched  across  the  advancing  lines  of  the  Northern  army, 
and  taking  the  boats  as  they  arrived,  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side;  where  our  great  leader,  with  neither  haversack  nor  canteen, 
with  scarcely  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  sweat  of  the  heated  day 
from  his  face,  gathered  his  army  as  they  crossed  the  river,  threw 
them  upon  the  attacking  forces  of  the  enemy,  whipped  them  in 
every  fight,  and  standing  between  two  Confederate  fragments, 
received  the  surrender  of  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  men 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  cannon  [applause],  the  largest  cap- 
ture of  men  and  guns  up  to  that  time  ever  made  by  any  man  on 
earth  [applause],  and  more  men  and  material  than  his  own  army 
had  when  it  crossed  the  river. 

Grant's  deeds  were  great,  his  career  a  marvel,  and  his  life,  from 
beo-inning  to  end,  a  wonder.  But  among  all  the  triumphs  of  his 
amazing  life,  the  light  of  the  Vicksburg  victory  shines  the  bright- 
est of  the  bright. 

Then  Atlanta,  ours,  as  our  great  General  has  said  and  has  been 
repeated  again  and  again  to-night,  "  ours  and  fairly  won,"  where 
our  men  fought  on  both  sides  of  the  works;  where  they  were  sur- 
rendered without  their  own  knowledge,  and  without  the   knowl- 
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edge  of  the  enemy,  where  our  great  leader,  McPherson,  without 
any  warning  other  than  that  tlie  distant  guns  could  give,  rode  into 
the  presence  of  an  unlooked  for  force,  and  gave  his  life  to  liberty 
And  then  came  the  march  from  Savannah  to  the  sea,  where  the 
men  who  came  from  the  far  northwest,  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  turgid  Missouri,  stood  on  the  shore  as  the  breakers  of  the  blue 
Atlantic  broke  as  if  in  anger  at  their  feet.  Then  through  the 
Carohnas  to  the  north,  and  the  surrender  and  peace  and  ha})piness 
and  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  deserve  a  word 
from  us.  They  have  given  us  great  honor,  and  we  thank  them  for 
the  recognition.  I  am  sure.  [Applause]  Gentlemen,  there  are 
men  in  this  army,  doubtmg  the  future,  fearing  that  their  work 
would  be  forgotten,  but  the  declining  years  have  shown,  as  all  the 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the  men  who  go  to  the 
wars  always  have  the  highest  honor.  Remembering  the  friend 
ships  that  grew  in  the  war,  that  lasted  through  its  trials,  and  that 
have  increased  with  the  passing  years,  we  thank  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  1  am  suie,  for  their  kindness  to  us,  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  hope  that  the  felicities  of  life  and  the  blessings  of  heaven 
may  be  always  theirs  in  the  same  full  measure,  and  that  they  now 
have  the  best  benedictions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  [Ap- 
plause j 

The  banquet  here  closed. 
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Hartshorn,  D.  W.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hatch,  Ed.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming. 

Hawkins,  John  P.,  General,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hayes,  John,  Lieutenant,  Red  Oak,  Montgomery  Co.,  Iowa. 

Healey,  R.  W.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Heafford,  Geo.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heath,  T.  T.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hedley,  F.  Y.,  Captain,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Henderson,  D.  B.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Henry,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Henry,  W.  C,  Major,  Wellstown,  Ohio. 

Hickenlooper,  A.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Higley,  M.  A.,  Captain,  Cedar  P..apids,  Iowa. 

Hildt,  G.  H.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Canal  Dover,  O. 

Hitchcock,  P.  M.,  Major,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hitt,  J.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hitt,  Samuel  M.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

Hipp,  Charles,  Major,  St.  Marys,  O. 

Hodges,  W.  R.,  Captain,  Room  20,  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoge,  Holmes,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Hogin,  Geo.  B.,  Major,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Howard,  O.  O.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

How,  James  F.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoyt,  W.  H.  B.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Howe,  A.  L.,  Major,  18  Eagle  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Hubbard,  L.  F.,  General,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Hunt,  George,  Captain,  Springfield,  111. 

Hunting,  C.  H.,  Lieutenant,  S17  North  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd,  E.  O.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hurlbut.  Geo.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hutchinson,  F.  S.,  General,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Ihrie,  George  P.,  General,  Port  Townsend,  Washington. 

Irwin,  B.J.  D„  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  136  Wooster  st..  New   York. 

Jackson,  Oscar  L.,  Brevet-Colonel,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Jacobson,    Augustus,    Lieutenant-Colonel,  38    South    Clark    st., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jacobs,  W.  C,  Surgeon,  Akron,  O. 
Jenny,  W.  L.  B.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnson,  E.  S.,  Major,  Springfield,  111. 

Jonas,  E.,  Colonel,  care  Z.  &  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jones,  W.  S.,  General,  Waverly,  O. 

Keeler,  Wm.  B.,  Colonel,  1322  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keller,  L.,  Captain,  Dayton,  O. 

Kellogg,  C.  C,  Colonel,  Leadville,  Col. 

Kilbourne,  James,  Colonel,  Columbus,  O. 

Kinney,  T  J.,  General,  Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111. 

Kinsman,  O.  D.,  Colonel,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Koch,  Chas.  R.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Kno.x,  Kilburn,  Colonel,  Soldiers'  Home,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Krughoff,  Louis,  Major,  Nashville,  111. 

Kemper,  A.  C,  Captam,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kueffner,  W.  C,  Bngadier-General,  Bellville,  HI. 

Lakin,  J.  H.,  Lieutenant,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

Lambert,  Louis  E.,  Captain,  109  Bolivar  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Landrum,  W.  J.,  Colonel,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Landstrum,  C.  E.,  Captain,  Galesburg,  111. 

Lademan,  O.  C,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leach,  W.  B.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leake,  J.  B.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Leggett,  M.  D.,  General,  Cleveland,  O. 

Leggett,  Wells  W.,  Captain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Letton,  T.  W.,  Lieutenant,  238  &  240  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  J.  v..  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lippincott,  C.  E.,  General,  Springfield,  111. 

Logan,  Jno.  A.  Jr.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Loomis,  John  Mason,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Loop,  C.  B.,  Major,  Belvidere,  111. 

Loudon,  D.  W.  C,  Colonel,  Georgetown,  O. 

Lynch,  Frank  W..  Cleveland,  O. 
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Lvrnan,  J  ,  Major.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

McArthur,  John,  General,  504  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago.  III. 

McArthur,  Jas.  N.,  Colonel,  178  Niagara  st.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

McAuley,  J.  T.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

McCauley,  P.  H.,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Major,  Huntington.  Pa. 

McCormick,  A.  W,,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McCrory,  W.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

McDonald,  John,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McElravy,  J.  W.,  Captain,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

McFall,  John,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McFarland,  John  D.,  Captain,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McFarland,  J.  C,  Major,  Hey  worth.  111. 

McGinnis,  G.  F.,  General,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McGrath,  P.,  Captain,  431  W.  14th  st.,  Chicago,  III. 

McLean,  W.  A.,  Captain,  172  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

McMurray,  J.  W.,  care  Adjutant-General,  Washington,  I).  C. 

McNulta,  John,  Brigadier-General,  Bloomington,  111. 

Mcfeely,  Robert,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Madigan,  M.  F.,  Lieutenant,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Magdeburg,  F.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahon,  Samuel,  Major,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mann,  R.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Chester,  111. 

Marshall,  Win.  R.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Woodson  S.,  Captain,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Mason,  George,  Major,  100  N.  Clinton  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Matteson,  C.  F.,  Captain,  Cottage  Grove  ii  35th  gt.,  Chicago. 

Martin,  J.  S.,  General,  Salem,  111. 

Mattox,  A.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Menken,  J.  S.,  Captain,  115  Worth  st..  New  York. 

Meyers,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mead,  W.  G.,  Lieutenant,  109  S.  Water  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Meumann,  Theo.,  Colonel,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Miller,  E.  T.,  Major,  Media,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Miller,  Madison,  General,  2824  Lafayette  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  John,  Captain,  Norwalk,  O. 

Monroe,  B.  F.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgridge,  G.  O.,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Morrill,  H.  L.,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morton,  Chas  A.,  Colonel,  Fargo,  Dak. 

Moss,  J.  Thompson,  Lieutenant,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Mulvane,  D.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Munroe,  J.  H,,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Munson,  G.  D.,  Colonel.  Zanesville,  O. 

Muhlenburg,  Frank  P.,  Major,  Galesburg,  Mich. 
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Neely,  J.  C,  Captain,  Merchant's  National  Bank.  Chicago,  111. 

Neil,  H.  M.,  Captain,  Columbus.,  O. 

Newsham,  T.  J.,  Major,  Edwardsville,  Hi. 

Nixon,  Dr  O.  W..  Chicago,  IW. 

Nichols,  F.  C,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

Nish,  J.,  Captain,  Carv  Station,  III. 

Noble,  J.  W.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Noble,  H.  T.,  Colonel,  Dixon,  HI. 

Noyes,  Ed.  F.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nuckolls,  Ezra,  Lieutenant,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Nutt,  E.  E.,  Captain,  Sidney,  O. 

O'Connoi-,  llenr\-,  Major,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Ogg,  A.  L.,  Captain,  Greenville,  Ind. 

Ogleshy,  R.  J.,  General,  Springfield,  111. 

01i\er,  W    S.,  Colonel,  Punta  Banda,  Ensenda,  Lower  Cal. 

Gates,  James.  I.,ieutenant,  Cincinnati,  Ark. 

Paddock,  G.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Paddock,  Jos.  W.,  Major,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Partridge,  C.  A.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Parrott,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Patier,  Charles  O.,  Captain,  Cairo,  111. 

Page,  Harlan,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Pearson,  R.  N.,  General,  44"2  W.  Adams  st.,  Chicago,  lil 

Pease,  Phineas,  General,  177  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peats,  F.  F.,  Major,  Rockford,  111. 

Pelton,  F.  W.,  Captain,  129  Franklin  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Perkins,  A.  A.,  Major,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Perry,  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Rochelle,  111. 

Peterson,  B.  H.,  Colonel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pickler,  J.  A.,  Major,  Faulkton,  Dak. 

Pierce,  G.  A.,  Colonel,  Bismarck,  Dak. 

Pike,  R.  W.,  Lieut.,  Room  14,  No.  166  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pitman,  W.  G.,  Captain,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pitzman,  Julius,  Captain,  615  Chestnut  st.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Plummer.  S.  C,  Surgeon,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Plunkett,  Wm.  IL,  Major,  1433  Q^st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poe,  O.  M.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  34  W.  Congress 

St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pope,  John,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  .San  FrancJsco,  Cal. 
Pope,  W.  S.,  Major,  3625  Lindell  ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Porter,  Jas.  W.,  Lieutenant,  20  Bryan  Block,  Chicago.  111. 
Potts,  I.  B.,  Captain,  Columbus.  O. 
Potter,  J.  A.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Painesville,  O. 
Powell,  E.,  Major,  41  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pratt,  C.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Pride,  Geo.  G.,  Colonel,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Prophet,  H.  S.,  Captain,  Lima,  O. 
Prunty,  W.  T.,  Captain,  Olnev,  111. 
PuUen,  J.  O.,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam.  Chas.  E.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Putney,  Frank  II.,  Lieutenant,  Waukesha,  Wis, 

Randall,  L.  G.,  Captain,  Napoleon,  O. 

Rapp,  Isaac,  Lieutenant,  Carbondale,  111. 

Ravold,  M.,  Captain,  Greenville,  111. 

Raynor,  W.  H.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 

Rauni,  G.  B.,  General,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Reese,  Alonzo  N.,  Lieutenant,  220  Madison  st..  Chicago,  111 

Reeves,  James  B.,  Major,  East  Towas,  Mich. 

Reid,  Hugh  T.,  Keokiik,  Iowa, 

Reid,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Reid,  D.  O.,  Captain,  Moline,  111. 

Rniaker,  J.  I.,  General,  Carlinsville,  111. 

Rice,  A.  V„  General,  Ottawa,  O. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  General,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reynolds,  J.  S.,  General,  1368  W.  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Riebsame,  C!  ribtian.  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 

Robinson,  J   G^  Captain,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Rogers,  E.  S.,  Captain,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Rood,  H.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Root,  R.,  Major,  Keokuk,  loM-a. 

Roots,  I.,.  H.,  Captain,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ross,  L.  F.,  General,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Rohr,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  Rockford,  111. 

Rossieui-,  Leo,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ruggles.  J,  M  ,  General,  Havana,  111. 

Rumsey,  J,  W.,  Captain,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Rumsey,  L  P.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

RuiT,  W.  A„  Captain,  142  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rusk,  J.  N.,  General,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Sabine,  A.,  Surgeon,  Marysville,  O. 

Safely,  J.  J.,  Major,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Sanborn,  J.  B.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sanders,  A.  H.,  General,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Schuster,  Geo.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schenk,  John,  Captain,  Bank  of  Commerce, .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  J.  K.,  Colonel,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Scribner,  W.  S.,  Lieutenant,  Probate  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Seay,  A.  J.,  Colonel,  Union,  Mo. 

Sexton,  Jas.  A.,  Captain,  183  Erie  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaw,  W.  T.,  Colonel,  Anamora,  Iowa. 
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Sherman,  Hoyt,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  I>.  R.,  Captain,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sherman,  Henry,  Lieutenant,  933  Prospect  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Silva,  C.  P.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Skilton,  John  D.,  Monroeville,  O. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  376  Warren  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Captain,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Major,  121  Cedar  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  Chas.  W.,  Captain,  Belvidere,  111. 

Smith,  Robt.  W.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  M.  P.,  Captain,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Milo,  Colonel,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Wm.  Sooy,  General,  No.  2  Nassau  st..  New  York. 

Spalding,  Z.  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Island, 

via  San  Francisco. 
Spalding,  E.  B.,  Lieutenant,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Speer,  Ed.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Speigelhalter,  Jos.,  Surgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 

Sprague,  J.  W.,  General,  Tacoma,  Washington. 
Stewart,  Owen,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 
Stevenson,  Jno.  D.,  Brigadier-General.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Steismeier,  Chas.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mf>. 
Stillwell,  L.,  Lieutenant,  Erie,  Kan. 
Stark,  C.  W.,  Captain,  Tiffany,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
Steele,  G.  R.,  Major,  Decatur,  111. 
Stevens,  T.  N.,  Captain,  Stanton,  Mich 
Stevens,  W.  E.,  Colonel,  Molme,  111. 
Stewart,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stewart,  W.  H.,  Captain,  Woodstock,  111. 
Stone,  J.  C  Colonel,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Strong,  W.  E.,  General,  Peshtigo  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Stockton,  Joseph,  General,  70  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sutherland,  Charles,  Colonel.  Governors  Island,  New  York. 
Sylvis,  G.  W.,  Captain,  195  Virginia  st..  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Taggart,  G.  I..  Colonel,  Savannah.  Ga. 

Taggart,  Sam'l  L.,  Colonel.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Thompson,  Robert  M.,  Major,  1341  F  st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thornton,  Jos.  H.,  Colonel. 

Thrall,  W.  R.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tobey,  E.  P.,  Lieutenant,  105  Calumet  ave,  Chicago,  III. 

Tourtellotte,  J.  E.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Towne,  O.  C,  Major.  Room  31. 132  LaSalle  st..  Chicago,  111. 

Treadwav,  D.,   Major,  Greely -Burnham  Grocery   Company,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Tripp,  S.  S.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 
Tuttle,  J.  M.,  General.  Des  Momes,  Iowa. 
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Tucker,  A.  M.,  Colonel,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Tuthill,  R.  S.,  Lieutenant,  532  Jackson  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Underwood,  B.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Vansellar,  IL,  Colonel,  Paris,  111. 

Vilas.  Wm.  F.,  Colonel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vogelson,  W.  M.,  Colonel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wainright,  W.  A.,  Captain,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Walcutt,  C.  C,  General,  Columbus,  O. 

Ware,  W.  E.,  Major,  8th  and  St.  Charles  sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ware,  Ad.,  Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel,  310  W.  14th  st..  New  Yo-k, 

Warmouth,  H.  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lawrence,  La. 

Warner,  Willard,  General,  Tecumseh,  Ala. 

Warner,  V.,  Captain,  Clinton,  111. 

Warner,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warner,  Wm.,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wardner,  H.,  Surgeon,  Anna,  111. 

Warrens,  C.  H.,  Captain,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

care  Adj. -General. 
Watts,  J.  M.,  Lieutenant,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Weber,  Dan.,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Webster,  E.  H.,  Captain,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Welch,  P.  J.,  Major,'Cincinnati,  O. 
Welker,  Fred.,  Colonel,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Wells,  Geo.  E.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 
White,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 
Willison,  A.,  Major,  Creston,  Iowa. 
Wilcox,  J.  S.,  Colonel,  Elgin,  111. 
Williams,  W.  S.,  Captain,  Canton,  O. 
Williamson,  Andrew  W.,  Lieutenant,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Williamson,  J.  A.,  General,  1312  Conn,  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilson,  T.  P.,  Major,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wilson,  H.,  Colonel,  Sidney,  O. 

Wilson,  James  H.,  Major-General,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Wilson,  F.  C,  Lieutenant,  123  Park  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
Wilson,  James  Grant,  General,  15  E.  74th  st..  New  York. 
Winslow,  E.  F.,  General,  Mills  Building,  New  York. 
Wise,  J.  S.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Wood,  Oliver,  Colonel,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
Woodhull,  Max.,  General,  2033  G.  st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Worley,  I.  C,  Lieutenant,  Lewistown,  111. 
Webb,  Julius  Dwight,  Captain,  Marysville,  O. 
Woodward,  F.  J.,  Captain,  Dennison,  Tex. 
Wright,  B.  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  164  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Zearing,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  Chicago,  111. 
Zickerick,  Wm.,  Captain,  Neenah,  Wis. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Audenried,  Colonel  Jos.  C. 

Alexander,  Colonel  J.J. 

Bailey,  Captain  J.  E. 

Barlow,  Captain  W.  H. 

Barber,  Captain  Josiah 

Beach,  Surgeon  Wm.  Morrow 

Beem,  Captain  Martin 

Bigelow,  Captain  Henry 

Blair,  General  Frank  P. 

Bonner,  Surgeon  S.  P. 

Borland,  Lieutenant  J.  J. 

Bowen,  Surgeon  John  B 

Brucker,  Surgeon  M. 

Callender.  Brigadier-General  F.  D. 

Carper,  Captain  L. 

Cavender,  General  John  S. 

Cadj,  Surgeon  W.  F. 

Chambers,  Colonel  Alex. 

Clark,  Major  W.  Penn. 

Collins,  S.  A. 

Cooke,  Surgeon  J.  M. 

DeGress,  Captain  Frank. 

Diemling,  Colonel  Francis  C. 

Dodds,  Colonel  Ozro  J. 

Eaton,  General  C,  G. 

Eddy,  Colonel  Norman 

Eggleston,  Lieutenant  E.  L. 

Eldridge,  General  H.N. 

Ewing,  General  Charles 

Fairchild,  General  Cassius 

Fearing,  General  B.  D. 

Fitch,  Major  Henry  S. 

Foote,  Major  H.  E. 

Fort,  General  George  L. 

Franklin,  Surgeon,  E.  C. 

Fry,  Colonel  John  C. 

Fj'ffe,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Grant,  General  U.  S. 

Graves,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Hall.  Colonel  John  P. 


Hamilton,  Major  John  C. 

Hanke,  Colonel  A.J. 

Hancock,  Colonel  B. 

Harding,  General  Chester 

Harper,  Surgeon  T.  L. 

Hart,  Lieutenant  L.  W. 

Hazen,  General  Wm.  B. 

Herbert,  Colonel  J.  T. 

Hedges,  Lieutenant  S.  W. 

Hedrick,  General  John  Morrow. 

Heighway,  Surgeon  A.  K 

Hicks,  Colonel  S.J. 

Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 

Hitt,  Captain  J.  E. 

Howe,  General  J.  H. 

Hughes,  Colonel  Samuel  T. 

Hurlbut,  General  S.  A. 

Janes,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Henry  W. 

Joel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M. 

Jones,  Colonel  John  J. 

Jones,  Colonel  Henry  E. 

Jones,  Captain  John  E. 

Kittoe,  Surgeon  E.  D. 

Keller,  Surgeon  Jacob 

Klink,  Colonel  John  J. 

L'Hommedieu,  Surgeon  Samiiel 

Leet,  Colonel  George  K. 

Lippencott,  General  C.  E. 

Logan,  General  John  A. 

Lovejoy,  Lieutenant  F.  E. 

Lutz,  Captain  Nelson  Luckey 

Lynch,  Colonel  Frank 

Mathias,  General  Charles  S. 

Martin,  Colonel  Rodger 

Markland,  Colonel  A.  H. 

May,  General  Dwight 

Mills,  Captain  Lewis  E. 

Moore,  Colonel  R.  M. 

Moulton,  Colonel  C.  W. 

Mower,  General  J.  A. 

Murphy,  Colonel  P.  H. 

Mussey,  Surgeon  Wm.  H. 

McCook.  General  Ed. 

McCoy,  Colonel  J.  C. 

Nichols,  Colonel  George  Ward 

Oliver,  General  John  M. 

Ord,  General  E.  O.  C. 
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Potter,  Surgeon  J.  B. 

Palmer,  Colonel  J.J. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant  W.  A. 

Peck,  Major  Wm.  E. 

Peckham,  Colonel  James 

Pearce,  Lieutenant  Edgar  P. 

Potter,  General  J.  A. 

Porter.  Captain  G.  W. 

Pennington,  Captain  Thos.  W. 

Potts,  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F. 

Prunty,  Captain  W.  T. 

Rawlins,  General  John  A. 

Randall,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Raymond,  Captain  John  B. 

Reid,  General  Hugh  T. 

Richardson,  Lieutenant  G.  \V. 

Rice,  General  E.  W. 

Robertson,  Major  W.  S, 

Rowett,  General  R. 

Rowley,  General  William 

Rutger,  Lieutenant  Francis 

Sample,  Lieutenant  [.  B. 

Sanford,  Colonel  T.  W. 

Smith,  General  Morgan  L. 

Schofield,  Colonel  G.  W. 

Simpson,  Major  John  E. 

Skilton,  Captain  A.  S. 

Slack,  General  J.  R. 

Smith,  General  Giles  A. 

Smith,  Colonel  J.  Condit. 

Spooner,  General  Benjamin 

Stephenson.  Lieutenant  W.  B. 

Stockdale,  Captain  S.  W. 

Strong,  Major  R.  C. 

Swain,  Colonel  J.  A. 

Terrell,  General  W.  H.  H. 

Thurston,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Towner,  Major  H.  N. 

Tullis,  Colonel  James 

Turner,  General  Charles 

Von  Blessing,  Brevet-Brig.-Gen.  L. 

Walker,  Major  J.  Bryant 

Wangelin,  General  Hugo 

Weaver,  Colonel  C.  R. 

Welch,  Colonel  D.  U. 

White,  Captain  David 

White,  Major  M.  Hazen 
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Wood,  Colonel  E.  T. 
Wood,  Colonel  John 
Woodvvorth,  Surgeon  John  M. 
Wright,  General  Crafts  J. 
Wright,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Wright,  General  W.  W. 
Yorke,  General  L.  E. 
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Surgeon  yohn  B.Bo-vcn  died  at  East  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  December 
11th,  1888.  Dr.  Bowen  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  class  of  1861,  and  July  1st,  1862  was  appointed  Assistant-Sur- 
geon and  assigned  to  dutv  in  the  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  where  he- 
remained  until  October  6th.  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  of 
the  34th  New  Jersev  Infantrv,  and  assigned  to  .staff  dut_y  with  General 
Bravman.  He  subsequently  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Prince,  in 
the  16th  Army  Corps. 

After  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  his  boyhood's  home,  where  he  was  endeared  to  all  by  his  genial 
and  charitable  disposition. 

He  was  a  patriotic  and  faithful  soldier,  an  honorable  and  useful  citi- 
zen, a  loving  husband,  father  and  friend,  in  whose  death  the  community 
as  well  as  his  former  comrades,  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

He  leaves  a  widowed  wife,  son  and  daughter  to  mourn  his  untimeh 
death. 

Colonel  Bradford  Hancock  died  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  May  15th,  1887. 
Colonel  Hancock  was  born  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  J.,  January,  1831, 
and  removed  with  the  family  to  Fall  River,  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  from 
there  to  Peru,  Ills.  In  1852  he  went  overland  to  California,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  returning  to  Wisconsin  in  1854.  In  August, 
1862,  he  entered  the  service  as  Captain  Company  A.,  29th  Wisconsin 
Volunteers,  and  March  9th,  1883,  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  in  this 
capacity  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  around  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  being  severely  wounded  at  Champion  Hills.     March  15th, 

1864,  he    was  commissioned    Lieutenant-Colonel,    and    February'    5th, 

1865,  Colonel.  Mustered  out  of  service  July,  1865,  when  he  returne4  to 
Marshall,  Wis.  In  1874  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  married  December  17th,  1868,  at  Sun  Prairie,  to  Edith  C. 
Flowers,  who  with  two  children,  Nellie  and  Walter,  survived  our  com- 
rade, who,  while  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  ever 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  his  men,  who  fairly  worshiped  the  ground 
upon  which  lie  trod. 

General  Charles  Elliott  Lypencott  died  at  Qtiincy,  Ills.,  September 
11th.  1887,  of  paralysis. 

General  Lypencott  was  born  at  Edwardsville.  Madison  county.  Ills.. 
January  26th,  1825. 

He  fought  his  own  way  to  a  collegiate  education,  supplemented  by  a 
medical  course  at  Pope's  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  and  began  practice 
at  Chandlersville.  Ills.,  where  in  1851  he  married  Emily  W.  Chandler, 
and  shortly  after  visited  California  and  entered  actively  into  the  politi- 
cal contest  then  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  slavery  and 
freedom. 

After  the  free-state  fight  was  fully  won  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
and  again  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


Upon  the  bix-aking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  raised  a  compan\-  which 
became  Company  K,  33d  Illinois  infantry,  in  which  regiment  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  then  Colonel,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  \'icksburg  campaign,  and  especialh'  in  the 
assault  of  the  18th  and  22nd  of  May. 

After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  his  regiment  became  a  part  of  the 
13th  Corps,  and  with  it  he  went  to  the  "  Department  of  the  Gulf."  and 
participated  in  the  campaigns  in  Texas  and  against  Mobile. 

He  returned  home  in  the  fall  of  1865  and  again  entered  politics,  being 
elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate,  Door-keeper  of  the  lower  House 
of  Congress,  and  for  two  terms  as  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  noted  for  his  geniality  and  cheerfulness, 
and  had  attained  a  most  enviable  position,  both  socially  and  financially. 
He  had  three  promising  sons  who  were  his  hope  and  pride.  One  after 
the  other  they  died  in  quick  succession  and  left  him  childless,  hopeless 
and  without  ambition.  While  this  great  grief  was  weighing  him  down, 
he  became  involved  to  a  large  amount  as  security  for  a  friend,  and  all 
his  splendid  estate  was  swept  awa3\  At  the  opening  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Quincy,  Ills.,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and  while 
thus  caring  for  his  old  comrades-in-arms,  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  served.  His  re- 
mains lie  buried  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  Springfield,  Ills.,  and  not  a 
few  who  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Lincoln's  tomb  turn  aside  to  stand  b\- 
the  grave  of  a  true  friend,  brave  man  and  gallant  soldier. 

Coloftel  Frank  Lynch  died  at  Cleveland,  O.,  February  27th,  1889. 
Colonel  Lynch  was  born  at  Ramsay,  Ontario,  Canada,  November  5th, 
1836.  When  seventeen  j'ears  of  age  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  enlisted — on  the  17th  of  April,  1861 — 
as  a  private  in  the  17th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  His  promotion  to 
Sergeant  followed.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Com- 
pany G.,  27th  Ohio  infantry,  and  August  20th,  1861,  reported  with  his 
company  to  General  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis.  With  his  regiment  he 
participated  in  the  various  campaigns  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas; 
thence  to  Island  No.  10,  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  luka  and  Corinth, 
at  which  last  named  battle  he  was  severely  wounded.  He.  howe\er. 
remained,  with  his  command  and  participated  in  the  North  Mississippi 
campaign,  and  with  the  troops  subsequently  transferred  to  Memphis. 
With  his  regiment  he  veteranized  participated  in  all  the  sieges,  battles 
and  skirmishes  preceding  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  toward  the  end  of  which 
campaign  he  was  again  wounded.  November  3rd,  1864,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  with  it  partici- 
pated in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
finally  mustered  out  at  Louisville  in  July,  1865. 

Upon  his  return  to  ci\il  life  he  served  as  County  Treasurer  for  two 
successive  terms,  and  filled  other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibilitv 
with  great  credit.     In  1864  he  married   Miss    Rebecca    Nevins,  a   most 


estimable  ladv,  who  with  lier  two  boys  mourn  tlie    loss  of  one   of  "the 
bravest  of  the  brave." 

General  Joseph  Adams  Potter  died  at  Painsville,  Ohio,  April  21st, 
1S8S. 

General  Potter  was  born  in  the  village  of  Potter's  Hollow,  New 
York,  June  12th,  1816,  and  had  consequently  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-two  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  early  life  he  moved  West  and  spent  several  years  in  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  cadet,  but  preferred  employment  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, so  accepted  a  position  in  one  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  was 
at  once  placed  on  duty  at  Grand  River  Harbor.  From  that  time  on 
until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he  was  mainly  employed  upon  the 
survevs  of  our  Northern  Lakes.  He  entered  the  service  as  Captain 
and  Assistant  Qiiartermaster.  and  in  this  department  rendered  most 
efficient  service  at  Chicago,  Jeflfersonville,  Leavenworth,  Santa  Fe, 
San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Nashville,  Detroit  and  other  stations;  his  last 
one  being  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  stationed  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  He  was  retired  in  1879  with  the  rank  of  Major 
U.  S.  Army,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  \'olunteers.  While 
there  was  nothing  brilliant  in  his  militar\'  career  he  rendered  valuable 
and  most  effective  service,  and   remained  faithful  until  the  end. 

Captahi  George  Washingtoji  Porter  died  at  Hamilton,  Greenwood 
county.  Kansas,  December  28th,  1888. 

Captain  Porter  was  born  near  the  village  of  Hopeville,  Muskingum 
countx ,  Ohio,  September  18th,  1838,  his  parents  being  John  R.  and 
iVmanda  Porter.  His  early  \  ears  were  spent  near  his  birth-place,  at 
school  and  clerking  in  his  father's  store  at  Gratiot,  Ohio.  When  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching  school,  but  when  the  war  broke 
out  resigned  his  situation  and  entered  the  service  as  Orderly-Sergeant 
of  Company  B.  7Sth  Ohio  infantry,  in  which  regiment  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  and  subsequentlv  to  a  Captaincy,  and  finally  as 
Aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Leggett. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  at  Clinton,  Ills.,  where  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  and  subsequently  Inspector  in  the  postal  scr- 
\ice,  in  which  position  he  served  until  May,  1885,  after  which  he  pin- 
chased  a  ranch  in  Greenwood  count\-,  Kansas,  and  there  remained  until 
his  death. 

His  remains  were  interred  along  side  of  his  father  in  the  fainily 
burying  ground  at  Paolo,  Kansas,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

General  William  JVilso/i  Saz/fortl  divi\  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  P'ebru- 
ary,  1882. 

General  Sanford  entered  the  service  as  Major  4Sth  Illinois  infantry, 
in  August.  ISGl.     Was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  July,  1862,  and 


to  Colonel  November,  1862.  He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and  some 
time  after  his  recovery  commanded  a  brigade  in  Sinith's  Division  of 
the  16th  A.  C. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  more  extended  record  of  his  life  and 
civil  services,  but  he  will  be  remembered  by  his  fellow  officers  as  a 
most  gallant  and  efficient  officer,  coupled  with  social  qualities  of  the 
very  highest  order. 
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General  W.  T.  Sherman. 
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Captain  James  A.  Sexton, 
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Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Lieutenant  Theo.  W.  Letton, 
Colonel  W.  M.  Vogelson, 
Captain  W.  D.  E.  Andrus, 
Colonel  W.J.  Landrum, 
Lieutenant  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Colonel  Edward  Jonas, 
Captain  F.  H.  AIagdeburg, 
Captain  Lewis  Lambert, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY 


OF  THE 


ArmYo^^^"  Tennessee, 


AT  THE  r' 


TWENTY-THIRD    MEETING, 


HELD    AT 


CHICAGO    ILL. 

October  jth  and  8th,   i8gi. 


PREFACE. 


The  Corresponding  Secretary  issued  the  following  notices: 

Headquarters  ) 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,    >- 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug-ust  1,  1890.   ) 

To  the  Aletnbers  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetuiessec : 

Your  Societ}-,  at  its  late  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  resolved  to  hold  its  next 
reunion  in  Chicago  at  a  time  co-incident  with  the  unveiling  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Grant. 

Unforeseen  delays  and  difficulties  have  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
statue  within  the  time  anticipated,  and  in  consequence  it  has  been  determined 
to  postpone  the  twenty-third  reunion  until  next  year,  at  such  date  as  mav  be 
advised  bj'  the  Local  Executive  Committee  having  charge  of  the  erection  of 
the  statue,  which  date  will  be  publicly  announced  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  b}'  its  own  proper  officers. 

By  order  of 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

President. 
A.  Hickenlooper,  Corresp07idi7ig  Secretary, 

Citicinnati. 


HEADqUARTERS  \ 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,    [■ 
Cincinnati,  O.,  July  11,  1891.  ) 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Your  Society,  at  its  last  stated  meeting,  resolved  to  hold  its  next  reunion  in 
Chicago,  Ills.,  at  a  time  co-incident  with  the  unveiling  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Grant. 

Unforeseen  delays  and  difficulties  have  prevented  its  earlier  completion, 
but  all  the  work  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  committee  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  statue  will  be  unveiled  with  ceremonies  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1891. 

The  oration  will  be  delivered  by  General  W.  Q^Gresham. 

You  are  therefore  officially  advised  that  the  twenty -third  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Ills.,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  October  7th  and  8th,  1891.  The  annual  address,  an 
eulogy  upon  the  life  and  military  services  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  will  be 
delivered  by  General  A.  Hickenlooper.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
will  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  followingr 
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LOCAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

General   W.  C^Gresham,  Chairman. 


Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
General  J.  D.  Bingham, 
Major  S.  E.  Barrett, 
Colonel  Wm.  L.  Barnum, 
General  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Captain  J.  G.  Everest, 
Captain  D.  H.  Gile, 
Major  W.  L.  B.  Jennj^, 
Colonel  Aug.  Jacobson, 
Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler, 
General  J.  B.  Leake, 


Captain  C.  F.  Matteson, 
General  Jno.  McArthur, 
Major  O.  W.  Nixon, 
Captain  J.  C.  Neelv, 
General  R.  N.  Pearson, 
Major  Geo.  L.  Paddock, 
General  Jno.  E.  Smith, 
Colonel  Jas.  A.  Sexton, 
General  Wm.  Sooy  Smith, 
General  Jo.  Stockton, 
Lieutenant  R.  S.  Tuthill. 


Major  Geo.  Mason, 
Captain  Jno.  T.  McAule}',  Secretary. 

Which  committee  will  give  due  and  timely  notice  of  their  detailed  arrange 
ments.  Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  with  credit  in  either  the  Army 
or  Department  of  the  Tennessee  are  entitled  to  membership  and  are  earnestly 
requested  to  attend.  Members  of  kindred  societies  are  invited  to  participate 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  members  and  invited  guests  are,  by  resolution  of 
the  Society,  entitled  to  seats  at  the  banquet. 

James  A.  Sexton, 
First  Vice-President, 
A.  lIiCKENLOOPER,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Ciiicitmafi,  O. 

The  Local   Committee   issued    the   following  notices   and   pro- 
gramme : 

Headquarters  Local  Committee,  ) 
Chicago,  September  1,  1891.  \ 

The  twenty-third  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  7th  and  8th,  1891. 
The  following  are  the  local  committees: 

executive  committee. 


Gen.  Walter  Q^ 
Maj.  S.  E.  Barrett,  Finance. 
Gen.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith,  Invitation. 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Tuthill,  Banquet. 
Capt.  J.  G.  Everest,  Transportation. 
Maj.  O.  W.  Nixon,  Halls. 
Gen.  Joseph  Stockton,  Music. 
Maj.  Geo.  L.  Paddock,  G^iiarters. 
Maj.  George  Mason,  Flowers. 
Capt.  C.  F.  Matteson,  Grand  Army. 


Gresham,  Chairman. 

Maj.  W.  L.  B.Jenny,  Decoration. 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Reception. 
Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,  Toasts. 
Capt.  Alfred  T.  Andreas,  Printing. 
Gen.  J.  B.  Leake,  Badges. 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Barnum,  Press. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Entertainment^ 
Capt.  John  C.  Neelv,  Marshals. 
Capt.  D.  H.  Gile,  National  Guard. 
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Gen.  John  E.  Smith,  Loyal  Legion.  Gen.  John  McArthur. 

Col.  Jas.  A.  Sexton.  Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson. 

Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler. 
Capt.  John  T.  McAuley,  Secretary. 


FINANCE. 


Maj.  S.  E.  Barrett,  Chairman. 
Col.  Jno.  Mason  Loomis,*  Gen.  A.  C.  Ducat,  Capt.  I.  P.  Rumsey, 

Maj.  Geo.  Mason,  Capt.  Jno,  C.  Neely,  Gen.  J.  B.  Leake, 

Lieut.  Alonzo  N.  Reece,  Col.  Wm.  L.  Barnum. 


DECORATION. 


Maj.  W.  L.  B.Jenny,  Chairman. 
Capt.  Holmes  Hoge,  Capt.  J.  LeRoy  Bennett,    Gen.  Jos.  Stockton, 

Capt.  P.  McGrath,  Capt.  B.  M.  Callender,       Lieut.  Mat.  W.  Borland, 

Capt.  Chas.  R.  E.  Koch,    Lieut.  Theo.  W.  Letton,    Lieut.  Davie  Clough, 
Capt.  Jas.  E.  White,  Maj.  P.  McCauley. 


INVITATION. 

Gen.  Wm.  Sooj'  Smith,  Chairman. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,    Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny, 

Gen.  John  McArthur,  Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain. 

RECEPTION. 

Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Chairman. 
Gen.  John  E.  Smith,  Gen.  Samuel  Fallows,        Col.  John  Mason  Loomis, 

Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Capt.  I.  P.  Rumsey,  Col.  Jas.  A.  Sexton, 

Col.  Owen  Stewart,  Gen.  Jos.  S.  Reynolds,       Capt.  Roswell  H.  Mason 

Gen.  John  C.  Black,  Hugh  R.  Belknap,  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Williamson 

BANqiJET. 

Lieut.  R.  S.  Tuthill,  Chairman. 
Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,    Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson,  Maj.  George  Mason, 

Col.  Wm.  L.  Barnum,        Capt.  Holmes  Hoge,  Maj.  C.  H.  Dyer, 

Capt.  D.  H.  Gile,  Gen.  John  McArthur,        Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler, 

Lieut.  Alonzo  N.  Reece,   Maj.  Geo.  H.  Heafford,     Gen.  J.  H.  Stibbs. 


Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,  Chairman. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Lieut.  R.  S.  Tuthill,  Maj.  Geo.  H.  Heaflford. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Everest,  Chairman. 
Maj.  Geo.  H.  Heafford,      Gen.  John  McNulta,  Gen.  Joseph  Stockton, 

Capt.  J.  E.  White,  Gen.  J.  H.  Stibbs. 
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PRINTING. 


Capt.  Alfred  T.  Andreas,  Chairman. 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Fisher,  Capt.  A.J.  Harding,  Capt.  B.  F.  Monroe, 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Hunting,         Capt.  Harlan  Page,  Lieut.  F.  C.  Wilson, 

Lieut.  F.  S.  Allen,  Capt.  G.  A.  Busse. 


Maj.  O.  W.  Nixon,  Chairnaan. 
Gen.  Joseph  Stockton,        Capt.  John  T.  McAulej,    Gen.  Walter  Q^Gresham, 
Col.  G.  W.  Emerson,         Capt.  Jacob  S.  Curtis,        Maj.  C.  B.  Loop. 


Gen.  J.  B.  Leake,  Chairman. 
Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler,  Maj.  O.  C.  Towne,  Col.  B.  T.  Wright, 

Col.  Owen  Stewart,  Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson. 


Gen.  Joseph  Stockton,  Chairman. 
Col.  W.  L.  Barnum,  Capt.  C.  F.  Matteson,        Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain.    • 

PRESS. 

Col.  Wm.  L.  Barnum,  Chairman. 
Capt.  Le  Roy  Bennett,       Col.  B.  T.  Wright,  Capt.  W.  A.  Ruff, 

Maj.  O.  W.  Nixon. 

qUARTERS. 

Maj.  Geo.  L.  Paddock,  Chairman. 
Capt.  Alfred  T.  Andreas,  Lieut.  Mat.  W.  Borland,    Maj.  C.  H.  Dyer, 
Lieut.  Theo.  W.  Letton,    Gen.  John  McArthur,        Capt.  B.  Essroger, 
Maj.  J.  R.  Zearing,  Lieut.  J.  Thompson  Moss. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

General  J.  D.  Bingham,  Chairman. 
Maj.  S.  E.  Barrett,  Maj.  Geo.  L.  Paddock,      Capt.  Alfred  T.  Andreas. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Harding,  Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny,         Lieut.  C.  P.  Silva. 

FLOWERS. 

Maj.  George  Mason,  Chairman. 
Gen.  Joseph  Stockton,         Capt.  L  P.  Rumsey,  Lieut.  F.  P.  Fisher, 

Col.  G.  W.  Emerson,         Capt.  H.  N.  Dement,         Capt.  M.  J.  McGrath, 
Lieut.  W.  G.  Mead. 

MARSHALS. 

Capt.  John  C.  Neely,  Chairman. 
Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler,  Maj.  O.  C.  Towne,  Capt.  Le  Roy  Bennett, 

Capt.  B.  M.  Callender,       Capt.  J.  G.  Everest,  Capt.  Chas.  R.  E.  Koch, 

Lieut.  Theo.  W.  Letton,    Maj.  Geo.  H.  Heafford,     Capt.  C.  W.  Laing, 
Gen.  J.  H.  Stibbs,  Capt.  Fred.  Marsh. 
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GRAND    ARMY. 


Capt.  C.  F.  Matteson,  Chairman. 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Col.  James  A.  Sexton,        Col.  Owen  Stewart, 

Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobej,  Capt.  H.  J.  Gleason,  Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson. 

Lieut.  R.  W.  Pike. 


NATIONAL    GUARD. 


Capt.  D.  H.  Gile,  Chairman. 
Lieut.  Mat.  W.  Borland,     Capt.  G.  A.  Busse,  Capt.  Chas.  R.  E.  Koch, 

Capt.  B.  F.  Monroe,  Lieut.  J.  W.  Porter,  Lieut.  C.  P.  Silva. 

LOYAL    LEGION. 

Gen.  John  E.  Smith,  Chairman. 
Maj.  George  L.  Paddock,  Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler, 

Col.  Jno.  Mason  Loomis,  Gen.  A.  C.  Ducat,  Gen.  Samuel  Fallows, 

Gen.  John  C.  Black,  Hugh  R.  Belknap,  Maj.  R.  W.  McClaughry, 

Col.  Allen  C.  Waterhouse. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  is  now  in  place,  and  will  be  unveiled 
at  the  time  of  our  meeting.  This  occasion  can  not  fail  to  be  of  deep  interest 
to  all  who  followed  our  great  commander. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  with  credit  in  either  the  Army  or  De- 
partment of  the  Tennessee  are  entitled  to  membership,  and  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend. 

Members  of  kindred  societies  are  invited  to  participate.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  members  and  invited  guests  are  by  resolution  of  the  Society  en- 
titled to  seats  at  the  banquet  on  the  same  terms  accorded  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  at  the  Palmer  House,  where  ample 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  all  members  and 
guests  who  in  due  season  notify  the  local  committee  of  their  intention  to  be 
present. 

Separate  circulars  in  reference  to  railroad  rate  herewith  inclosed. 

The  regular  October  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Commandry  of  the  Loyal  Le 
gion  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  6th,  at  Kinsley's. 

Address, 

Capt.  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary  of  Executive  Committee, 

132  La  Salle  Street. 

NOTICE. 


The  meeting  promises  to  be  a  large  one,  quite  equal  to  the  great  reunion  in 
1879.  Many  will  join  the  Society  under  the  new  rules  as  to  membership 
fee,  which  has  been  reduced  from  $35.00  to  $10.00,  thus  enabling  those  who 
felt  the  cost  too  great,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  membership. 
Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  every  member  who  may  he  present,  es- 
pecially for  the  annual  oration  and  exercises  at  the  Auditorium,  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  7th,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  immediate  notice  be  given  the  local  committee. 

Please  respond  at  once  stating  number  of  ladies  who  will  accompany  you. 
A  reply,  if  you  do  not  expect  to  be  present,  will  be  appreciated. 
Address, 

Captian  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street. 


HEADqUARTERS  \ 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  > 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ills.,  October  7,  1891.     ) 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  in  the  club  room  on  second  floor, 
Palmer  House,  where  members,  on  arrival  are  requested  to  call  and  register 
their  names,  pay  their  dues  and  procure  tickets  to  the  banquet. 

In  the  club  room  will  be  found  representatives  of  the  Committees  on  Invi- 
tation, Reception,  Transportation,  Banquet,  Entertainment,  Toasts,  Finance, 
Music,  Hall,  Decorations,  Printing,  etc. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER    7,  1891. 

\  9:45  A.  M. 

Trumpeter  will  sound  the  assembly.  Members  will  at  once  repair  to  Grand 
Arm}'  Hall,  Honore  Block,  Dearborn  street,  corner  of  Adams,  for  business 
meeting. 

The  Society  will  march  from  Palmer  House  to  the  Lake  Front  at  one 
o'clock  to  take  its  place  in  the  procession  which  is  to  march  to  Lincoln  Park 
and  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

After  the  unveiling  ceremonies  and  an  examination  of  the  statue,  the  Soci- 
ety will  return  to  the  Palmer  House  in  omnibuses  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Parmelee,  in  time  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meeting 
in  the  Auditorium. 

7:30  p.  M. 

The  Society  will  leave  the  Palmer  House  at  7:30  p.  m.,  promptl^sand  move 
to  the  Auditorium,  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Congress  street. 

THE    AUDITORIUM,  WEDNESDAY    EVENING,  OCTOBER    7,  1891. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Prayer,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows. 

3.  The  Assembly  of  the  Trumpeters. 

4.  The  Reveille. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  His  Excellency',  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  Governor  of 

Illinois;   His  Honor,  Hempstead  Washburn,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
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7.  Response  for  the    Society,  by  Colonel  James   A.  Sexton,  Senior  Vice- 

President  of  the  Society. 

8.  Army  Songs. 

9.  Music. 

10.  The  Annual  Oration,  by  General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

11.  Retreat. 

12.  Army  Songs. 

13.  Tattoo. 

14.  Mnsic. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  Auditorium,  the  Society  will  return  to  the  Palmer 
House  to  receive  the  hospitalities  of  the  Illinois  Commander}',  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Lojral  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER    8,  1S91. 

9:45  A.  M. 

Assembly.  Adjourned  business  meeting  at  Grand  Army  Hall,  Honore 
Block,  Dearborn  street. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  during  the  meeting  of  the  exercises  for  Thursday 
afternoon,  October  8th,  arrangements  for  which  ane  not  yet  completed. 

7:30  p.  M. 
The  Society  and  invited  guests  will  assemble  in  the  club   room  in  the  Pal- 
mer House,  and  march  to  the  banquet-hall  in  the  same  building. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 
OF    THE 

Society  of  the  Arn^y  of  the  Tennessee. 

SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  first  Vice-President, 
Captain  James  A.  Sexton,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  m.,  October  7th,  1891,  at 
Grand  Army  Hall,  No.  204  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Captain  Sexton  addressed   the  Society  as  follows: 

Companions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Although  conscious  of  the  honor  that  falls  upon  me  in  call- 
ing this  meeting  of  the  Society  to  order,  as  presiding  officer,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  cause  that  places  me  here;  and  my  feelings, 
which  I  know  are  shared  by  you,  are  those  of  the  deepest 
and  sincerest  sorrow.  By  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  vice- 
president  becomes  the  senior  officer  of  our  association.  There  is 
little  for  him  to  say  on  this  occasion. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  privilege  and  honor  to  have  for 
our  president  a  peerless  presiding  officer — one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers — the  incomparable  Sherman.  He  was  ever  faithful  and 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  this  Society,  watchful  of  its  grovs^th, 
prosperity  and  welfare.  His  attachment  for  its  members  knew  no 
bounds,  for  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  came  through  the 
memories  of  the  weary  march,  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
camp  and  fiercely  contested  battlefields. 

As  we  think  of  the  old  president,  so  full  of  lusty  life,  the  very 
soul  of  energy  and  inspiration  in  our  reunion,  and  nov\^,  as  we 
assemble  at  the  twenty-third  meeting  \vithout  him,  it  fills  us 
with  emotion  hard  to  suppress,  and  casts  a  gloom  about  us  that 
is  impossible   to   dispel;  and  then,  remembering  the  sad  journey 
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to  St.  Louis  last  winter,  where,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
a  military  funeral,  attended  with  all  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  laid  away  all  that  was  mortal  of  him,  well  may  we 
exclaim,  "What  shadows  we  are!  what  shadows  we  pursue!" 
And  too,  since  our  last  meeting,  the  names  of  many  others,  who 
were  then  with  us,  have  been  placed  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor  of 
the  noble  dead.  To-day  we  mourn  the  loss  and  miss  the  com- 
panionship of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  comrades  and 
dearest  friends,  who  were  ever  in  attendance  at  our  reunions: 
Belknap,  Fuller,  Dayton,  Strong,  Noble,  Goodbrake,  and  others, 
are   among  those  who  will  not  register  their  names  to-day. 

We  bivouac  here  still  a  little  longer.  There  yet  remains,  praise 
God,  a  goodly  number  of  the  loyal  leaders  of  our  old  Army,  who 
will  worthily  succeed  the  great  commander.  Let  it  be,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  our  aim  to  emulate  his  glorious  example. 

The  President: — The  journal  of  our  last  meeting  was  printed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members;  its  reading  will  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  next  business  is  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  selection  of  time  and  place  of  our  next  meeting;  for 
selection  of  an  orator  for  that  meeting,  and  for  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Upon  motion  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler,  the  President  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  the  committees,  and  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed: 

Committee  on  time  and   place   of  next  meeting: 

Colonel  Nelson  Cole,  Major  W.  E.  Ware,  Major  George  R. 
Steele,  Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer,  Major  George  H.  Heafford. 

Committee  on  orator: 

General  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler,  Colonel  C. 
C.  Kellogg,  Colonel  G.  A.  Pierce,  Major  Hoyt  Sherman. 

Committee  on  officers: 

Captain  A.  T.  Andreas,  Colonel  E.  C.  Dawes,  Major  E.  V. 
Cherry,  Colonel  J.  F.  How,  Captain  W.  D.  E.  Andrus. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  the  following  report: 
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CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Chicago,  Ills.,  October  7,  1891. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Gentlemen: — As  Corresponding  Secretary  of  your  Society,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  at  your  last  stated  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1889,  yon  resolved  to  hold  your  next  meeting  in  this 
city — Chicago— at  a  time  co-incident  with  the  unveiling  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Grant,  which  it  was  then  supposed  would  be  placed  in 
position  during  the  following  summer;  but  unforeseen  delays  and  difficulties 
prevented  its  completion  within  the  time  anticipated,  and  your  late  President, 
General  Sherman,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1890,  directed  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting  to  such  date  as  might  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  Local  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Notices  of  such  postponement,  and  the  official  call  for  this  meeting,  have 
been  promptly  transmitted  to  our  members. 

It  also  becomes  my  painful  official  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of  our  Society: 

General  Ed.  Hatch,  Fort  Robinson, 

Captain  W.  T.  Prunty,  St.  Louis, 

General  C.  B.  Fisk,  New  York  City, 


General  Ed.  F.  Noyes, 
General  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 
Major  Jas.  S.  Wise, 
Captain  John  C.  Robinson, 
General  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
General  John  W.  Fuller, 
Dr.  C.  Goodbrake, 
General   Wm.  E.  Strong, 
Colonel  Kilbourn  Knox, 
Colonel  H.  T.  Noble, 
Captain  W.  W.  Leggett, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 
Colonel  John  Connell, 
General  J.  E.  Tourtelotte, 
Major  Wm.  McK.  Dunn, 
General  D.  P.  Grier, 
Colonel  John  S.  Cavender, 
Major  F.  A.  Bragg, 
Captain  C.  C.  Cooley, 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Scribner, 
General  D.  H.  Brush, 
Major  J.  A.  Fitch. 

Of  the  first-named  eighteen,  biographical  sketches  have  been  prepared,  and 
will  be  published  in  our  next  annual  report;  but  of  the  last-named  twelve,  I 


Cincinnati, 
Washington  City, 
Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis, 
New  York  City, 
Toledo,  O., 
Clinton,  Ills., 
Florence,  Italj'. 
Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Dixon,  Ills., 
Detroit,  Mich., 
Cincinnati, 
Toledo,  Iowa, 
La  Crosse,  Wis., 
Cushing   Island,  Me., 


April  11, 

1889 

July   12, 

1889 

July  9, 

1890 

September   4, 

1890 

October  13, 

1890 

October  28, 

1890 

December  18 

,  1890 

February  14, 

1891 

March  12, 

1891 

March  16, 

1891 

April  10, 

1891 

April  17, 

1891 

April  17, 

1891 

May  14, 

1891 

May  IS, 

1891 

June  10, 

1891 

July  22, 

1891 

Septemner  30,  1891 


General  J.  H.  Hainmond, 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Fonts, 
Major  N.  Bostwick, 
General  Robert  W.  Smith, 
Major  J.  S.  Reeves. 
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have,  up  to  the  pi-esent  time,  been  unable  to  obtain  any  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  the  time,  place,  or  circumstances,  of  their  deaths.  If  any  mem- 
ber present  is  possessed  of  such  information,  I  will  be  pleased  to  receive  it. 

In  this  connection  may  I  be  permitted  to  again  solicit,  and  urge  upon  our 
members,  the  propriety  of  at  once  preparing  and  filing  with  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary',  a  complete  detailed  sketch  of  their  lives  and  prominent  inci- 
dents of  their  military  services,  in  order  that  when  the  time  comes — as  it 
assuredly  will — and  that  before  very  long,  we  may  have  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  our  Society  a  record  of  their  services,  from  which  suitable  sketches 
ma}'  be  prepared. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  enquiries  made  for  back  numbers  of 
our  reports,  it  may  be  proper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  reprint  of  such  reports  in  bound  volumes  since  October, 
1883,  since  which  date  there  have  been  six  annual  reports  issued,  or  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  two  additional  bound  volumes. 

I  suggest  that  the  Society  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  cause  such  volumes 
to  be  prepared  and  distributed. 

Letters  received  from  absent  inembers  and  invited  guests  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.   HiCKENLOOPEK, 

Corrcspondiiig  Secretary. 

General  Hickenlooper:  —  I  might  say  in  stipplement  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  when  members  die  at  distant  points. 
Friends  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  or  ctistoms  of  our  So- 
ciety fail  to  notify  the  secretary,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  or  weeks  or  days  even,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  member  to  whom  application  can  be  made  for  information 
that  will  enable  a  proper  biographical  sketch  to  be  prepared.  If 
the  members  will,  as  I  urged  and  suggested  years  ago,  file  with 
the  secretary  a  complete  sketch  of  their  lives  and  services,  it  will 
facilitate  the  matter,  and  enable  the  Society  to  preserve  in  its  an- 
nual reports  the  complete  history  and  military  services  of  every 
member.  The  indisposition  to  do  so  appears  to  arise  from  a  mod- 
esty about  portraying  their  own  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  there  is 
really  no  occasion  for  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  matter  of 
business  and  a  matter  of  custom  with  the  Society. 

The  President: — You  heard  the  reading  of  the  report.  If  there 
are  no  alterations  or  corrections  it  will  be  adopted  and  printed  in 
the  proceedings  without  motion. 

Major  S.  C.  Plummer  moved  that  the  recording  and  correspond- 
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ing  secretaries  be  authorized  to  print  and  distribute  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  past  meetings,  inchiding  this  one,  in  book  form. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

LETTERS. 


Legation  of  the  United  States,  ) 

Vienna,  September  16,  1891.  \ 

My  Dear  General  Smith: — I  hasten  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
remembrance  of  me  and  for  the  invitation  I  have  received  from  the  Society 
of  the  Armj  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  present  at  its  reunion,  which  will  be  held 
on  the  7th  and  Sth  of  next  month. 

Nothing  could  possibly  afford  me  greater  pleasure,  if  circumstances  per- 
mitted, than  to  be,  at  that  time,  with  the  dear  old  friends  and  comrades  of  my 
father,  and  especially  would  I  like  to  join  them  on  the  "occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  General  Grant,"  which  is  being  raised  to  his  memory 
by  the  lo^al  and  generous-hearted  citizens  of  Chicago. 

The  family  of  General  Grant  realize  how  heartily  and  sincerely  the  "  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  "  sympathize  with  them  in  appreciation 
of  these  monuments  raised  in  honor  of  him,  and  how  beautifulh'  and  earnestly 
that  appreciation  will  be  expressed  hy  that  Society  of  which  he  was  so  pleased 
and  proud  to  be  the  first  commander,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  comrade. 

The  family  of  my  dear  father  find  words  inadequate  to  express  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  which  overwhelm  them,  in  hearing  of  the  touching  and  beautiful 
tributes  paid  to  his  memorv  and  name  by  the  people  of  the  country  which  it 
was  his  greatest  happiness  to  serve. 

Begging  3'ou  to  present  the  assurance  of  my  most  loyal  devotion  to  all  my 
father's  friends  who  happen  to  be  in  Chicago,  I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  D.  Grant. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  1891. 
General  Walter  Q^  Gresham, 

Chairman  Rxectctive  Committee  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 
Official  duties  will  prevent  my  attendance  at  our  meeting  this  year.     Please 
convej'  to  the  comrades  of  the  Armj'  of  the  Tennessee  m^'  greeting,  and  assure 
them  that  I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  with  them  on  this  occasion. 

J.  M.  Rusk. 


St.  Paul,   Minn.,  October  7,  1891. 
Captain  McAuley, 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Am  disappointed  and  cannot  leave.     I  most  deeph'  regret  that  I  am  pre- 
vented from  participating  with  m\    comrades  in  the  ceremonies  that  show   ^ 
some  of  the  veneration  we  all  have  for  our  immortal  leader. 

John  B.  Sanborn. 
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Washington,  Septe7nber  21,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Local  Cotnmitiee: 
Dear  Sir: — The  notification  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  twenty- 
third  reunion  was  received  by  me  Monday.     My -address   is  no  longer  at 
Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  but  in  this  city. 

I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  present  at  this  reunion,  but  I  fear  my  official 
duties  will  prevent.     If  I  can  possibly  go,  I  will, 

Very  truh% 

C.  Sutherland, 
Surgeon-Ge7ieral  U.  S.  A. 


I 


Detroit,  Mich.,  September  22,  1891. 
Captain  John  T   McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  General: — I  am  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
twentv-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  7th  and  8th  proximo,  at  which  time  a  statue  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  the  first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  will 
be  unveiled  in  Lincoln  Park. 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  in  Chicago  at  the  time  named. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

O.  M.  PoE. 


Bath,   N.  Y.,   September  2S,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  next  month.  Business 
affairs  cannot  well  be  arranged  to  allow  me  to  be  with  you. 

Wishing  you  all  an  enjoyable  reunion,  and  with  kind  regards  to  old  "  com- 
panions in  arms"  particularly  to  General  A.  J.  Smith  and  Colonel  Wm.  T. 
Shaw,  if  present. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Burns. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  September  23,  1891. 

Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary  ■' 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say  that  General  Wilson  is  at  present  abroad,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
October  7th  and  8th. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Jas.  H.  Wilson.)  Katharine  Wilson. 
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Lima,   O.,   September  24,  1S91. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Dear  Sir: — Your  invitation  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-third  an- 
nual reunion,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October 
7th  and  8th,  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  imveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  is  received. 

Thanking  you  for  the  favor,  I  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  ill-health  during 
several  months  past,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  on  that 
most  interesting  occasion. 

Yours  truly. 

H.  S.  Prophet. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1891 
Captain  McAuley, 
Secretary: 
My  Dear  Captain: — I  thank  you,  and  the  committee  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  for  your  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-third  annual 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  October  7th  and  8th, 
1891,  when  the  statue  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  is  to  be  unveiled.     I  regret  I 
will  not  be  able  to  be  present  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

Sincerely  3'ours, 

Schuyler  Hamilton. 


St.  Louis,  September  24,  1891. 
General  Wm.  Sooy   Smith, 
Chairma?i  : 

Sir: — Your  "cordial"  invitation  to  hand.  Have  tried  to  think  out  my 
ability  to  attend  the  twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee;  but  there  are  circuinstances  I  can  not  command  w'hich  pre- 
vent. The  ruthless  march  of  time  has  brought  me  such  change,  both  physical 
and  financial,  that  I  am  unable  to  go  where  this  pleasure  calls. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  H.  Griffin, 
Late  Captain  Company   C,  1st  Nebraska   Infantry- Cavalrv   Veteran    Vol- 
unteers. 


KoKO.MO,  Ind.,  September  25,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Secretary: 

Dear  Captain: — Your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  our 
Society  next  month  is  received,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  I  will  be  unable 
to  attend.  I  hope  that  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  our  second 
commander. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  meeting,  I  am, 
Yours  verv  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Smith. 
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Lewistovvn,  Ills.,  September  "J6,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Local  Committee: 
Dear  Sir: — Your  very  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twentj'-third 
annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Octo- 
ber 7th  and  8th,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in  Lin- 
coln Park  of  our  first  commander,  has  been  duly  received;  for  which  i  return 
my  sincere  thanks  to  your  committee,  and  through  you  to  the  Society. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  participate  with  my  dear  old  comrades  and  friends 
on  that  occasion,  but  the  condition  of  my  health  is  such  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent for  me  to  do  so.  I  hope  you  may  have  good  weather.  I  know  you 
will  have  a  grand  time,  and  that  the  honors  will  be  worthily  bestowed  to  the 
memory  of  our  illustrious  commander. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  consideration  and  praying  for  God's  richest 
blessings  on  all  the  old  soldiers  of  our  Grand  Army,  I  am,  most  respectfullv 
and  truly. 

Yours  truly, 

Isaiah  C.  Worley. 


Farmerville,   La.,   September  26,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Dear   Sir: — Until  almost  the  last  moment  I   have  thought  it  possible  that 
I  might  be  with  old  friends  and  comrades  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October,  to 
lend  my  modest  aid  in  doing  honor  to  our  first  commander's  memory,  but  I 
find  myself  debarred  from  that  great  privilege  and  can  only  send  regrets.    The 
loss  is  mine  chiefly  and  I  shall  feel  that  my  duty  has  not  been   done  because 
of  my  enforced  absence.     I  trust  I  may  meet  old  friends  at  next  meeting,  and 
that  the  list  of  those  gone  from  us  may  be  much  shorter  for  the  ensuing  year 
than  for  the  past. 

Yours, 

E.  Jonas. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  26,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Captain: — I  very  much  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the 
twenty -third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on 
October  7th  and  8th.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  the 
bugle  called  us  in  1861  are  now  to  be  numbered  among  the  old  men.  These 
reunions  can  not  be  long  enjoyed,  and  hence  I  regret  that  I  can  not  attend  this 
one.  Before  another  comes  around  manj-  Avill  have  passed  over  and  joined 
the  Grand  Army  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that  you  will  have  a  good  time 
in  renewing  old  acquaintanceship.     May  you  all  enjoy  many  such. 

V'ery  truly, 

R.  W.Johnson. 
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New   Yukk,  Septetnber  29,  1891. 
General  Wm.  Sooy  Smith, 

Chairman  Society  of  the  Army  of  the    Tennessee: 
Dear    General: — My   official   engagements    are   such    that   it  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  on  Octo- 
ber 7th  and  8th  at  Chicago.    That  it  will  be  one  worth}'  of  the  Society  I  have 
no  doubt. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  our  first  commander,  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
will  surelj  fill  the  ranks  of  all  that  can  be  with  you. 

One  that  has  hardly  missed  presiding  over  our  meetings  since  the  death  of 
General  John  A.  Rawlins,  will  be  absent.  But  tht;  name  of  General  Wm. 
T.  Sherman  will  always  be  identified  with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

My  heart  is  with  you  all,  and  I  remain,  dear  General, 
Your  old  comrade, 

Addison   Ware. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  September  27,  1S91. 

My  Dear  Captain: — The  invitation  of  the  committee  of  which  you  are 
Secretary,  to  be  present  in  Chicago,  7th  and  Sth  proxo.,  to  attend  the  twenty- 
third  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  General  Grant,  has  just  been  received. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  meet  with  you  on  that  occasion,  as  it  cannot  but  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impressive  meetings  the  Society  has 
held  or  ever  will  hold. 

Desiring  a  most  successful  meeting,  and  to  be  fraternally  remembered  to  all 
our  comrades  of  twenty -eight  years  ago,  I  am. 

Very  truly  j-ours, 

John   V.  Lewis, 
Captain  and  A.  ^.  M.  Vols. 


LiTHOPOLis,   O.,   September  21,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Clark. 


Tacoma,   Wash.,   September  28,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  7th  and  Sth  of  October  next. 
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With  hearty  fraternal  greetings  and  sincere  wishes  that  a  good  time  maj  be 
enjoyed,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Sprague. 


Dayton,  O.,  September  28,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Dear  Sir: — With  regret  I  write  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  our  twenty-third  annual  reunion,  business  engagements  prevent- 
ing.    This  meeting  for  the  first  time  is  held  when  the  President  and  Secretary 
will  not  answer  the  roU-call,  but  have  joined  the  immortal  army  above. 
Hoping  you  will  have  the  usual  cordial  and  interesting  time,  I  remain, 

Yours  trul>% 

Louis  Keller. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  September  28,  1891. 

Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Local  Committee,  Chicago: 
Dear  General: — Replj'ing  to  your  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-third 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  7th  and  Sth  of 
October  next,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  on  the  sick-list,  and  will  hardly  be  able 
to  be  present. 

It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  not  to  be  able  to  assist  on  the  occasion  of 
unveiling  the  statue  of  General  Grant,  and  I  regret  exceedinglj-  that  I  cannot 
be  present  at  the  twent3-- third  reunion  of  our  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  grand  good  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Baldwin. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  28,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  twentv-third 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  F.  French, 


Detroit,  Mich.,  September  29,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  greatly  that  I  shall  bo  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in 
Chicago,  on  the  7th  and  Sth  of  October,  1891. 
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It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  but  my  public  duties,  at  that  time,  will 
be  of  such  a  character  that  I  cannot  properly  be  absent  from  my  station. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  M.  PoE. 


DuLUTH,   Minn.,   September  29,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Dear  Captain: — I  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  October,  1891.     Hoping  that  the  meeting  will  be  as  interesting  and 
successful  as  usual,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully. 

Geo.  E.  Welles. 
Late  Colonel  68th  Ohio  Infantrv  and  Brevet  Brigadier- General. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  September  29,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

]Vo.  132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Captain: — I  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  with  you  at  our 
twentj'-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

My  kind  remembrances  to  all  comrades,  and  wishing  you  a  happy  season,  I 
remain, 

Truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Thrall, 
Late  Snrsrcon  21th  O.  V .  I. 


West   Liberty.  Ia.,  September  29,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
Yours  containing  programme  of  meeting  is  received.     Sorry  to  say  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  reunion. 
With  regards  to  all,  I  am. 

Yours,  &c.. 

Captain  J.  W.  McElravy. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  September  29,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  the  absence  of  my  partners  will  prevent  me  from 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  great  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  October  7th  and  8th. 

These  occasions  are  alwaj's  enjoyable  to  me,  and  I  would  take  more  than 
the  usual  pleasure  in  being  present  this  year,  as  our  Society  honors  itself  by 
dedicating  a  monument  to  the  greatest  General  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  McCormick. 
Brevet  Lieutenant-  Colo7iel  U.  S.   Vols. 
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Chicago,  September  30,  1890. 

Mrs.  William  Emerson  Strong  acknowledges,  for  herself  and  daughter,  to 
the  Society'  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  their  invitation  to  be  present  upon 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  their  first  com- 
mander. General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Mrs.  Strong  presents  to  the  Societv  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee  their  re- 
grets in  the  deepest  grief. 


Lancaster,  Ky.,  Seftevtbcr  30,  1891. 
Captain  John   McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Sir: — In  replj  to  jour  circular,  I  state  that  the  probabilities  are 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Societj-  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Tennessee  on  the  7th  and  8th   proximo,  on  account  of  pressing   business 
engagements  at  home. 

With  kind  regards  to  my  old  comrades,  and  wishes  for  a  pleasant   meeting, 
I  am. 

Yours  truh. 

W.  J.  Laxdrim, 
Brci'ct  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A. 


Lewistowx,  Ills.,  September  30,  1890. 

Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — Yours  containing  order  of  exercises  for  the  twenty-third  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  received,  for  which  accept  thanks. 
I  also  received  invitation  from  General  Wm.  Sooy  Smith,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Invitation,  to  which   I   have  responded,  stating  my  inability  to  be 
present. 

I  wish  that  you  may  have  a  good  day  for  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  our 
grand  old  commander.  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  I  know  'j'ou  will  have  a 
grand  time. 

I  am  very  sorry  1  can  not  be  with  vou. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  C.  Worley. 


Cedar   Rapids,  Ia.,  September  30,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary: 

Dear  Captain: — Your  invitation  to  the  annual  reunion  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  duly  at  hand, 

I  have  delayed  answering  until  this  date  hoping  against  hope  that  I  could 
write  an  acceptance. 

I  am  a  victim  of  a  recent  railroad  accident  and  find  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  attend. 
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You  will  please  convey  my  regrets  to  your  committee  and  also  to  mv  old 
comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.   HiGLEY. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  Septeinber  30,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

Ar)nv  of  the  Tennessee,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — I   have  delayed  sending  you   my  regrets  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  not  send  them,  but  I  am  now  forced  to  say  that  I  can  not  be  with  the 
grand  old   Society,  owing  to  sickness,  yet  in  spirit  I  am  with  you  now  and 
forever. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  I.  Taggart. 


Muscatine,  Ia.,  September  30,  1S91. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  was  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  attend    the  twenty-third  annual 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Armj^  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Chicago,  October 
7th  and  Sth,  but  now  regret  to  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 
Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John   H.  Monroe, 
Late  Captain  and  A.  A.  G.   Vols.     ■ 


Alleghany  City,  Pa., .  1891. 

Captain  John  McAuley, 

133  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion  this 
year.     The  remembrance  of  so  many  of  our  dear  friends  present  at    the  last 
meeting,  absent  at  this,  will  be  a  sad  memory. 

Yours,  etc., 

\Vm.  M.  Vogleson. 


St.   Louis,   Mo.,   September  30.  1891. 
Captain  John   McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — Your  circular,  in  regard  to  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  Chicago,  received. 

As  business  has  developed,  I  cannot  take  the  time,  and  hence  will  not  be 
present.  I  know  there  will  be  a  great  crowd,  and  hard  to  find  places  for  all. 
and  I  consider  my  absence  will  be  a  relief  to  the  committee.  Will  attend 
some  quiet  annual. 

Thanks  for  courtesy  of  sending  again,  I  remain. 

Yours, 

Wm.  S.  Pope. 
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New  York  Harbor, 
Ft.  Wadsworth,  L.  I.,  September  SO,  1891. 


Captain  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Captain: — I  had  made  plans  to  go  to  Chicago,  but  am  afraid  a 
detail  on  general  court  martial  will  interfere.     Still  I  hope  to  get  there. 

Very  truly  yours, 

y.  W.  MacMurray. 


Governor's  Island,  October  1,  1891. 

Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary : 
General  Howard   regrets  that   he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  Chicago,  to 
accept  3'our  kind  invitation  for  the  7th  and  8th  inst.     His  engagements,  at 
Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  for  the  same  days  preventing.     He  bespeaks  for  the   Society 
a  most  successful  reunion. 


Lancaster,  O.,  October  1,  1891. 

Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Secretary: 
Dear  Sir: — With  Mrs.  M.  E.  Reese's  compliments,  will  you  please  accept 
her  thanks  for  the  courteous  invitation  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  statue, 
in  Lincoln  Park,  of  the  first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

My  feeble  health  and  extreme  old  age  will  be  my  only  hindrance,  but  this 
evidence  of  loyal  men  and  loving  hearts  is  most  worthy  of  you  all,  and  when 
the  curtain  falls,  and  the  statue  is  unveiled,  be  ye  sure,  like  some  spirit  of  the 
air,  I  am  o'er  j'ou  at  that  moment  for  a  "  blessing  and  a  prayer." 

I  hope  General  Smith  will  be  able  to  decypher  this  trembling  pen.  As 
'•  eighty  years  of  age  "  are  ver}-^  unfavorable  to  correspondence,  and  my  only 
plea  for  sending  vou  this  well-meant  scrawl,  and  with  it  accept  the 

Sincere  respect  of 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Reese. 

New  York,  October  1,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  .Local  Committee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  invitation  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  present  at  their  twenty-third  annual  re- 
union on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  U.  S.  Grant; 
and  to  express  the  deepest  regret  that  neither  my  sisters  nor  I  will  be  able  to 
attend. 

Yours  ver}'  sincerely, 

P.  T.  Sherman. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  1,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  ExecutiveCojnmittee  Society  of  the  Army  of  theTennessee: 
Dear  Comrade: — Your  circulars  of  September  1st  and  later  are  received 
and  have  attention. 

In  reply,  I  send  a  hearty  greeting  to  my  comrades,  and  feel  very  much 
grieved  to  be  unable  to  be  with  them  on  7th  and  8th  inst.  Declining  j'ears 
and  the  sharp  struggle  for  subsistence  bar  me  out  this  year,  yet  I  hope  to 
receive  a  copy  of  j'our  proceedings,  which  I  shall  surely  study  with  great 
interest.     I  remain  alwa^'s, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Crowell, 
Late  Major  26th  Mo.  Inf.  Vols. 

Media,  Pa.,  October  1,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago: 
Dear  Sir: — Your  polite  notice  to  be  present  at  and  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  at  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  7th  and  8th 
inst.  has  just  been  received.  It  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  Many  of 
our  prominent  leaders  have  passed  away  since  we  met  together  at  Cincinnati 
two  years  ago — notabh'  Generals  Sherman,  Belknap,  Strong,  and  Colonel  L. 
M.  Dayton,  all  of  whom  were  so  well-known  and  beloved  by  every  member 
of  our  Society. 

I  fear  that  should  I  attend  it  would  be  more  sorrowful  than  otherwise. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  all  old  friends. 

Yours  trul}', 

Edgar  T.  Miller, 
Late  15th  lorva  Infantrv. 


Lincoln,  Col.,  October  1,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Local  Committee,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Captain: — I   had  hoped  until  now  I  might  find  time  to  attend  the 
twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
but  find  at  this  late  day  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  owing  to  busi- 
ness duties  and  the  great  distance  intervening. 
Wishing  you  all  a  gloriovis  time,  I  am, 

Loj-ally  3'ours, 

Chas.  Gladding, 
Late  1st  Lieute7iant  Company  K.,  72d  Regt.  Ills.  Vols. 

Davenport,  Ia.,  October  1,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — In  reference  to  your  kind  notice  of  twenty-third  reunion  So- 
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ciety  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  have  replied  to  General  Smith,  Chair- 
man of  Invitation  Committee,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  reunion,  and  it 
almost  makes  me  cry.     Please  accept  this  as  answer  to  your  request. 

Very  truly. 

Add.  H.  Sanders, 
Colonel  16th  lotua,  Brevet  Brigadier- General. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  2,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Captain: — I   had  intended  and  expected  to  attend  the  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Chicago,  on   the   7th   and  8th 
insts.,  but  it  now  seems  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.     It  is  the  week 
of    our  great  fair  and   Veiled   Prophets  ball  and   other    attractions,    during 
which  time  all  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  city. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  will   not  be  with  you.     Wishing  you  a  pleasant 
time,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours  very  truh', 

D.  C.  Coleman. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  S,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAui.ey, 
Secretary: 
Comrade: — It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  at  our  reunion  on  the  7th 

and  8th. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Spear. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1891. 

Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street.,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  anticipated  deriving  much  pleasure  in  attending  the 
twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  regret  to  say  that  official 
business  will  prevent  my  being  in  Chicago  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  I  am 
very  sorry  this  is  so,  because  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  for 
a  year  past,  knowing  I  would  meet  very  many  of  those  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  the  Army,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  other  army  associa- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  believe  all  who  attend  will  enjo}'  them- 
selves and  hope  they  ma>'  be  preserved  to  attend  many  similar  meetings  in  the 

future. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  E.  White. 
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Buffalo,   X.  Y..  October  2,  J891. 
Captain  Johx  T.  McAulky, 
Secretary : 
Dear   Sir: — I    was   all  the  time  in  hopes  1  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
but  I  find  at  the  last  moment  that  I  cannot  go.     My  whole  heart  will  be  with 
vou,  and  I  send  greetings  to  all  who  shall  be  present,  and   ask  for  them   the 
blessings  of  Heaven. 

Oh!  how  I  would  like  to  be  with  you.     Mj'  good  wife  and  daughter  are  to 
be  in  Chicago  about  that  time  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  and  she  will  attend  the 
reunion,  which   she   enjovs   as  well  as   I   do.     She   will  also  pay   my  dues. 
Please  take  good  care  of  her,  and  God  bless  you  all. 
Verv  respectfully  vours, 

G.  W.  Sylvis, 
Late  1st  Lieutenant  47th  O.  V.  T'.  /. 


West  Union,  Iowa.,  October  2,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley. 
Secretary : 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: — I  had  hoped  that  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  meeting  of  7th  and  Sth,  but  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 
With  many  regrets,  and  hoping  that  all  who  are  so  fortunate   as   to  be 
present  will  enjoy  a  pleasant  reunion,  I  am. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

I.   II.   Lakin. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  2,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  MoAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear   Sir: — Circumstances  beyond  my  control  will  prevent  my  meeting 
with  you  this  year,  which  I  regret  very  much. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Darling. 


Peoria,  III.,    October  S,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Ch  icago.  III  in  0  is : 
Comrade: — I  am  in  receipt  of  -^our  circular  letter  and  order  of  exercises 
of  reunion  of  the  grand  old  "Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend.    Very  sorry,  as  I  had  cal- 
culated on  having  a  pleasant  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Campbell, 
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Red   Wing,  Minx..    October  2,  1891. 

Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  T-a  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  have  to  advise  you  that  it  will  not  be  practicable 
for  me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in 
Chicago  on  the  7th  and  8th  insts. 

Yours   truh', 

L.  F.  Hubbard. 


Erie.   Kans.,  October  2.  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley. 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Captain:  —  Replying  to  vour  circular  letter,  I  am  \ery  sorr_\-  to  say 

that  I  cannot  come. 

Truly  yours. 

L.   Stillwell. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,   October  2.  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,   Illiiiois: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  much  disappointed  that  I  cannot  he  in  Chicago  next 
week,  as  I   had   fully  intended   until   now.     Duties^  that  cannot  be  laid  aside 
have  intervened  to  deprive  me  of  this  long  anticipated  pleasure. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  all   members  of  the   Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Yours  \ery  truly. 

John   W.  Hitt. 


St.vnton,  Mich.,  October  6,  1891. 
Capt.mn  John  T.  McAuley. 

Secretary  Local  Committee: 
Dear    Sir   and   Companion: — Severe   illness    compels  me  to   recall   my 
acceptance    of  your   invitation    to    be    present    at  Chicago  tomorrow    on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling   of  the   statue  of  our  revered   leader,  General  U.  S. 
Grant. 

I  know  the  gathering  will  be  a  happy  one,  and  greatly  regret  my  inability  to 
attend,  I  am.  Captain, 

Yours  sincerely. 

T.  N.  Stevens. 


Fre.mont,  O.,  October  3,  1891. 
General  A.   Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  ike  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

De.vr  General: — Claiming  for  myself   and    troops   under    my  command 

some  share  of  establishing  the  reputation  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  re- 
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gret  exceedingi}'  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  unveiUng  of  the  monu- 
ment to  its  illustrious  first  commander,  and  the  reunion  of  the  survivors  of 
that  grand  army.  Suffering  from  an  injury  received  by  the  fall  of  my  horse 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburgh  and  advancing  years,  being  in  my  eightieth  year,  I 
am  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  that  occasion. 

Hoping  that  yow  may  have  a  happy  time  at  the  reunion  next  week,  I  remain, 

with  great  respect, 

Your  friend, 

R.   P.  BUCKLANI). 


Fargo,  North   Dakota,  October  3,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Local  Committee,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
My  Dear  Captain: — Until  today  I  had  hoped  that  something  might  oc- 
cur to  enable  me  to  get  away  for  our  meeting  at  Chicago  on  7th  inst.  but  con- 
tinued rains,  similar,  I  think,  to  those  provided  against  bv  old  Noah,  will 
prevent  my  being  with  you.  We  have  a  great  crop  and  I  must  remain  at 
home  and  endeavor  to  save  it. 

Major  Edwards  requests  me  to  say  that  he  feels  compelled  to  remain  at 
home  because  he  hadn't  raised  a  crop.  There  you  have  it.  Two  meinbers  of 
your  Society  detained  from  the  meeting  for  entirely  different  reasons.  While 
we  regret  exceedingl}'  that  we  cannot  be  there,  yet  we  desire  to  be  remein- 
bered  most  affectionately,  and  next  year  we  will  endeavor  to  be  with  you,  not 
only  in  spirit  but  in  the  flesh, 

Sincerelv  vours. 

Chas.  a.  Morton. 


Zanesville,  O.,  October  3,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 

132  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Sir: — Your  notice  of  the  twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  for  October  7th  and  8th,  at  Chicago,  received.     I  re- 
gret I  cannot  attend. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gilbert  D.  Munson. 


Red  Oak,  Iowa,  October  3,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  I  Hi  710  is: 
Dear  Captain: — I  am  sorry  indeed  to  inform  yon  that  my  physical  con- 
dition is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the    Armv 
of  the  Tennessee,  and    the   unveiling  of  the    statue   of  General  U.  S.   Grant, 
October  7th.     I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion,  anticipating  the 
pleasure  it  would  afford,  and  to  be  disappointed  is  almost  more  than  I  can  en- 
dure.    I  had  planned  to  attend  this  meeting  of  our  Society,  and  up  to  the  last 
few  days  fully  intended  to  do  so.     With  very  great  regret, 
Yours  in  F.  C.  &  L., 

E.  S.  Rogers. 
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Cleveland,  O.,  October  4,  1891. 
My  Dear  Sir: — With  great  regret  I  find  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend 
the  twentj-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
at  which  I  had  hoped  to  take  up  the  membership  of  my  father,  but  with  the 
others  who  are  unable  to  be  present,  I  will  have  to  wait  till  the  "twenty- 
fourth." 

With  wishes  for  a  most  pleasant  reunion,  although  it  cannot  be  under  the 
guidance  of  him  who  presided  so  many  years  so  wise!}'  and  so  well,  believe 
me  to  be, 

Yours  very  trulj' 

Frank  W.  Lynch. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee. 


Edgewoodville,  Pa.,  October  5,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary : 
Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  invitation  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  regret  I  can 
not  accept.     I  shall  always  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
My  husband  joins  me  in  regrets  and  regards  to  all. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Sherman  Fitch. 


New  York,    October  5,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley, 

Secretary: 
Dear  Captain: — A  New  York  society,  of  which  I  am  the  president,  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  by  an  expected  speaker,  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  have 
in  the  emergency  called  upon  me  to  take  his  place.     By  the  enclosed  card  you 
will  perceive  that  I  have  consented  to  do  so.     This  will,  I  regret,  prevent  my 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
also  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  my  old  friend  and  chief.  General  Grant. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  most  successful  and  memorable  meeting,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 


Fond  du  Lac.  October  5,  1891. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour  kind  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October. 

Nothing  would  aflford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet  once  more  with  my 
comrades  and  patriots,  who  took  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 
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The  very  severe  illness  of  my  dear  wife  keeps  me  at  her  bedside. 
God  bless  you,  rfly  dear  General,  and  all  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Very  respectfull}', 

Wm.  Zickerick. 


Denver,  Col.,  October  5,  1891. 

Captain.  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  had  fondly  anticipated  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  this  j'ear,  but  circumstances  be- 
j-ond  my  control  prevent  me  from  doing  so.  I  shall  consider  it  a  very  great 
favor  if  the  committee  will  forward  to  my  address  any  additional  notices,  and 
the  badge  which  they  will  furnish  to  the  members.  Wishing  jou  a  most  en- 
joyable and  successful  meeting,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Perkins. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  5,  1891. 
Captain.  John  T.  McAuley, 

182  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  twenty-third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in  your  city  October  7th  and  8th,  1891. 
While  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  person,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  Christensen, 
Late  Major  and  A .  D.  C. 


Madison,  Wis.,  October  3,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Ck  icago : 

Dear  Sir: — Responding  to  your  circular,  I  will  say  that  I  have  long  in- 
tended to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  held  on  the  7th  and  Sth  inst.,  but  as  the  time  is  at  hand  I  find 
myself  unable  to  attend.  Regretting  this  very  much,  and  wishing  for  the 
members  present  a  most  enjoyable  anniversary,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  G.  Pitman, 
Late  Captain    Co.  /,  2Srd  Wis.  V.  I. 
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Sidney,  O.,  October  5,  1891. 
Captain  McAuley, 
Ckicag'o: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say  that  Captain  E.  E.  Nutt  will  not  be  with  you 
at  this  reunion.     He  is  absent  in  Colorado,  and  will  not  return  before  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Nutt. 


Fort  Dodge,  I. \.,  October  5,  1891. 
Captain  John  T.  McAuley: 
Chicago.,  III.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twenty-third 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     I  had  delayed 
answering  with  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  answer  in  person.    But  affairs, 
which  I  can  neither  avoid  nor  postpone,  will  prevent  me  from  availing  myself 
of  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  me,  not  only  to  witness  the  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  General  Grant,  but  to  take  old  comrades  by  tlie  hand  after  these  long  years 
during  which  I  have  not  ceased  to  hold  them  in  memory.    With  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 


Chester,  III.,  October  7,  1891. 
Cornelius  Cadle, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tettnessee,  Chicago,  Ills.: 
Dear  Sir: — Up  to  the  last  moment,  I  expected  to  have  gone  to  and  been 
present  at  the  meeting  of  our  Society  to-day  and  to-morrow  at  Chicago,  but 
the  grand  commander  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 

Fraternally  yours,  etc., 

R.  H.  Mann. 


Waterloo,  Iowa,  October  6.  1891. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  Te7itiessee : 
My  Dear  General: — The  precarious  state  of  my  health  forbids  that  I 
should  risk  a  journey  to  Chicago  at  this  time,  and  in  sincere  and  great  regret 
I  advise  you  thereof.  It  iS.  a  severe  and  grievous  disappointment  to  me.  I 
trust  the  members  of  our  Society  will  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  I  beg 
to  send  greetings  to  them.  With  sincere  personal  regards  to  you,  I  remain. 
Faithfully  your  friend, 

B.  R.  Sherman, 
Captain  13th  loiua  Infantry,  and  Ex-Governor  of  loiva. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  6,  1891. 
Captain  John  McAuley, 
Chicago,  Ills.: 
My  Dear  Captain: — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  m>'  old  comrades  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee. 

Business  keeps  me  at  home.     With  kind  greetings  to  yourself  and  all  com- 
rades, I  remain, 

\'ery  respectfull}'  yours, 

Chas.  Stiesmeier, 
Late  Captain  Co.  D.  3rd  Mo.  Vols.  Infantrv. 


Farc;o,  North   Dakota,  October  .5,  1891. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  Tennessee: 

My  Dear  General  — You  will  perhaps  remember  that,  during  the  sum- 
mer I  suggested  to  you  the  preparation  of  an  administrative  history  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  published  by  the  Society  in  its  journal  of  pro- 
ceedings. My  idea  is  that  the  Society  has  reached  a  period,  far  enough  away 
from  the  war,  to  authorize  it  to  broaden  its  work  and  influence,  and  seek  to 
make  its  records  and  publications  either  history,  or  the  material  for  history; 
and  that  in  no  line  or  direction  could  this  be  done  with  better  result  than  in 
causing  to  be  prepared  and  published  an  administrative  historj'  of  the  Army. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  war.  But  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  know  where  it  would  be  possible  to  find  such  information.  The  data 
of  course  exists;  but  only  I  fancj^  in  the  rough  and  undigested  form  of  origin- 
al orders  and  documents  on  file  in  the  War  Department,  and  in  such  shape  it 
is  virtually  inaccessible.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  memoirs,  or  in  general 
literature  of  the  war,  something  of  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Army  may  be  gathered,  and  rosters  of  the  commands  constituting  the  Army 
at  particular  periods  be  found.  But  such  data  does  not  constitute  an  adminis- 
trative history  of  the  Army;  it  simply  indicates  what  such  a  historv  should 
be. 

Such  a  history  should  show,  for  instance,  the  organization,  transformation, 
chronology  and  innumerable  associations  of  the  Army  and  would  be  unique, 
as  it  would  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  constitution  of  an  American 
volunteer  army.  It  would  be  the  structure  for  a  general  history  of  the 
Army,  and  a  reference  book  for  future  historians  of  the  war. 

I  admit  that  the  tendency  might  be  to  gather  too  much  material,  and  that 
its  publication  might  be  thought  to  entail  too  great  expense  upon  the  Society. 
But  something  might,  I  think,  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  preparing  the  material,  and  the  cost  of  publication  mio-ht 
be  made  to  rest  lightlj'  vipoh  the  Society  by  spreading  it  over  several  \ears, 
bringing  out  the  work  in  serial  form. 

As  a  part  of  this  undertaking,  I  think  the  orders  of  the  Army  should  be 
gathered  together  and  published.     Not,  of  course,  at  once,  but  serially,  so  that 
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a  beginning  once  made,  the  Society  could  look  forward  to  the  ultimate  publi- 
cation of  the  complete  administrative  history  of  the  Army  including  its  gene- 
ral orders. 

It  is  true  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
transform  the  Society  into  a  historical  society,  but  surely  no  one  could  object 
to  that,  as  it  would  in  no  respect  lessen  the  social  features  of  our  anuual 
meetings,  while  it  would  insure  the  preservation  in  enduring  and  accessible 
form,  of  valuable  data  either  about  to  be  lost  for  want  of  proper  care,  or  now 
inaccessible  because  covered  by  the  dust  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
archives  of  the  War  Department. 

If  you  think  well  enough  of  this  suggestion  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Society  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  I  beg  that  you  will  do  so  in  such  way  as  may 
seem  best  to  you.  But  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Society  to  give  the  sub- 
ject proper  attention  at  the  first  meeting  at  which  it  shall  be  introduced,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  a  committee  ~vifh  yourself  as  chairman  may  be  formed 
to  whom  the  subject  shall  be  referred,  with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  1892.     Believe  me,  my  dear  General, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  Woodhull. 


Resolution  of  condolence  transmitted  to  Companion  Geo.  W.  Colby: 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  now  in  session  has  instructed 
me  by  resolution  to  extend  to  3'ou  and  your  family  our  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  your  present  disability,  coupled  with  the  expressed  hope  that 
returning  health  may  soon  enable  you  to  again  meet  with  comrades  who  so 
long  marched  side  by  side  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 
To  which  the  following  reply  was  received: 

Kenwood,  October  9,  1891. 
Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
Gentlemen: — Your  heartfelt  expressions  of  sympathy  have  been  received 
and  we  feel  particularly  grateful  for  your  kind  remembrance. 

Major  Colby  lies  unconscious,  dying.  I  know  it  is  his  wish,  as  it  is  ours, 
that  our  best  thoughts,  and  warmest  sentiments,  may  find  a  place  in  youv 
hearts. 

Wishing  a  God  speed,  every  possible  and  impossible  success  and  happiness 
to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

ANGELiqLE  Colby  and  Family. 
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RECORDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

CixcixxATi,  Ohio,  October  6.  1S91. 
Captain  J  as.  A.  Sexton, 

V ice- President  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  July  3d,  1891,  under  your  appoint- 
ment, I  took  charge  of  the  books  and   papers  of  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  our 
late  Recording  Secretary. 

Since  the  date  of  his  last  report  he  had  transferred  to  General  M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer,  the  following  amounts,  for  which  receipts  are  on  file: 

October  9th,  1S89,  Permanent  Fund,         .  $  52  00 

General  Fund,  .         .  233  00     $285  00 

July  28th,  1890,  Permanent  Fund,     .         .         .   %  55  00 

General  Fund,        ...  42  00         97  00 


Total,         .         .         .         $382  00 

I    found    that    there    had    accumulated  after    his  last  illness  the  following 
amounts: 

Permanent  Fund,         . $20  00 

General  Fund, 15  00 


Total, $35  00 

And  this  amount  I  transferred  to  the  Treasurer. 

Colonel  Dayton  had  duly  printed  and  distributed    the  proceedings    of  out 
last  meeting. 

Since  my  assumption  of  the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary,  I  haye  received 
from  members  of  the  Society,  funds  as  follows: 

For  the  Permanent  Fund $  20  00 

General  Fund,  121  00 


Total $141  00 

And  this  amount  has  been  duly  transferred  to  the  Treasurer. 

Col.  Dayton's  books  were  complete  to  date  when  I  took  charge  of  them, 
and  my  transactions  have  been  duly  recorded  to  the  date  of  this  report,  and 
the  books  and  papers  are  ready  for  transfer  to  the  Recording  Secretary  to  be 
elected  at  this  meeting. 

Col.  Dayton  left  by  will  to  this  Society  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  words  of 
his  will  in  regard  to  this  bequest  are  as  follows: 

"Item  XI. — I  will  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  invested  and  held  in 
trust  by  the  President,  Recording  Secretarj-,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  Society  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best." 

I  am  advised  by  his  executor,  Mr.  Herron,  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  paj' 
over  this  amount  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  between  now  and  January  1st. 
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The  last  volume  of  our  consolidated  reports  included  the  meeting  of  1883. 
To  consolidate  the  reports  issued  since  that  date,  and  to  include  the  report  of 
this  meeting,  will  require  two  volumes,  and  action  should  be  taken  by  the  So- 
ciety directing  the  work  to  be  done. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cornelius  Cadle. 
Acting-  Recording'  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer  i^resented  the  following  report: 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  | 
Treasurer's  Office,  October  5,  1891.         \ 

The  Society,  at  the  last  meeting,  made  Cincinnati  the  business  headquarters 
of  the  Society,  and  elected  me,  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  near  Sandusk}',  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society.  Accordingly,  I  continued  my  bank  account,  as  Treasurer, 
with  the  Third  National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  where  it  has  always  been;  took, 
with  approval  of  the  President,  General  Sherman,  a  box  in  the  safe  deposit 
department  of  the  bank,  and  put  in  it  the  government  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Society  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  Treasurer's  office  except  the  account 
books  and  memoranda  required  for  current  use.  I  kept  one  set  of  keys  to  the 
box  and  handed  the  duplicate  set  to  General  Hickenlooper,  with  authority  to 
open  the  box,  so  that  its  control  would  be  in  Cincinnati.  I  took  to  Sandusky 
only  the  retained  keys,  my  account  books  and  letter  heads. 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  was  in  the 
Permanent  Fund,  $11,500  of  U.  S   reg- 
istered 4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  in  money,  $  826  07 
Received,  interest  on  bonds,         .         .         .       |1075  00 
"          from  Col.  Dayton,  Recording  Sec.        107  00 
"     Col.  Cadle,  Act.     '■             "             40  00 

1222  00 

Total $2048  07 

Paid,  September  27th,  1889,  for  a  U.  S.  4  per 

cent,  registered  bond  for  $500,         .  $636  25 

Transferred  to  General  Fund,         .         .         .         245  00 

881  25 


$1,166  82 
This  fund  now  comprises  $12,000  of  bonds,  and  $1,106.82  in  money. 
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GENERAL  FUXD. 

On  hand  at  date  of  my  last  report, 

Received  from  Col.  Dayton,  Recording  Sec,      $275  00 
from  Col  Cadle,  Act.      "  "  136  00 


$411  00 
bv  transfer  from  Permanent  Fund,  245  00 


Total,         .         .         .  $656  00 

Paid  rent  of  box  in  safe  deposit  for  three  vears 

beginning  Sept.  27,  1889,  1890  and  1891,  $  15  00 

"     Col.  Dayton  express  charges  advanced,  28  00 

"     copyist  employed  b}-^  Recording  SecV,  75  00 

"     Mr.  Cist  for  stenographic  report  of  last 

meeting,         ......  58  00 

"     expense  of  office  of  Recording  Secretary 

for  ribbon,  paper  and  postage,         .  37  50 

"  Freeman  for  printing  report  of  last  meet- 
ing,                 442  50 


$656  00 


There  is  nothing  left  in  this  fund. 


I  submit,  herewith,  my  book  of  accounts,  bank  book,  and  vouchers  for  pay- 
ments made. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer . 

The  President: — These  reports  will  take  the  same  course  as  the 
other  unless  there  are  objections. 

General  Dodge: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  the  following 
resolution,  which  I  will  read: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  submit  proper  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  our  President  and 
Commander,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  for  the  action  of  the 
Society;  also  to  recommend  some  action  by  the  Society  to  com- 
memorate his  death  by  a  proper  testimonial. 

Colonel  How:  — I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  move 
that  the  last  portion  of  General  Dodge's  resolution  be  referred  to 
a  committee  together  with  mine. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  the  members  of  this  Society 
to  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General  W. 
T.  Sherman,  and  the  said  committee  to  have  full  power  to  use  any 
funds  collected  by  them,  in  the  erection  of  such  a  monument  as 
they  may  approve,  at  such  locality  as  they  may  decide  upon,  it  be- 
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ing  understood  that,  if  they  join   with  any  other  organization  for 
the  purpose,  the  connection   of  this  organization  with  the   mem 
orial  shall  be  shown  by  a  suitable  inscription. 

Resolved^  That  the  Society  as  a  society  subscribe  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  towards  the  Sherman  monument  fund  from  the 
bequests  made  to  us  by  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  believing  that  no  dis- 
position of  that  sum  could  be  more  in  accord  with  what  would 
have  been  the  wishes  of  the  donor  had  he  been  spared  to  us. 

In  offering  this  resolution  I  may  be  influenced  a  little  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
being  the  home  and  resting-place  of  General  Sherman,  is  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  any  monument  that  may  be  erected.  Certainly 
there  would  be  no  place  where  it  would  be  more  treasured  or 
more  safely  guarded.  I  recognize  also  that  it  may  be  impossible 
for  this  organization  to  raise  a  fund  sufiicient  to  erect  this  monu- 
ment and  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  join  with  some  other 
organization  for  this  purpose.  Others  may  think  some  other  lo- 
cality is  the  best  place  to  erect  it  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  that  with  any  committee  appointed  by  the  Society. 

As  regai"ds  the  resolution  to  appropriate  any  of  this  fund  be- 
quested  by  Colonel  Day'ton,  I  recognize  that  this  Society  has  gen- 
erally disapproved  of  any  subscriptions  for  such  purposes,  but  I 
think  no  rule  applies  where  we  consider  a  donation  from  a  be- 
quest made  by  Dayton  in  memory  of  Sherman. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Mi'.  President,  allow  me  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  both  of  these  resolutions  go  to  a  committee.  There 
are  parts  of  each  resolution  that  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  I  would  advise  that  the  Society  do  not  at  the  present  time 
commit  itself  to  either  of  the  resolutions.  Allow  them  to  go  to  a 
committee  and  let  the  committee  thoroughly  digest  them  and  pre- 
sent their  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  I  move 
that  both  resolutions,  as  presented,  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President  appointed  l;he  following  as  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  motion:  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  Colonel  James 
F.  How,  General  M.  F.  Force,  General  M.  D.  Leggett,  General  G. 
B.  Raum,  Colonel  D.  C.  Louden,  and  on  motion  General  Hicken- 
looper was  added  to  the  committee. 
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Captain  Andreas: —Air.  President,  I  want  to  read  a  resolution 
and  have  it  taken  up  and  considered  to-morrow. 

Whereas^  There  is  now  in  our  treasuary,  including  premiums 
on  bonds,  and  the  bequest  made  by  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  about 
$20,000. 

The  interest  on  this  fund,  together  with  our  yearly  dues,  amounts 
to  about  $750  over  our  yearly  expense. 

This  fund  has  been  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Society  of  the  i\.rmy  of  the  Tennessee  will  be  able 
to  meet  annually  so  long  as  enough  members  survive. 

As  our  meetings  require  a  large  contribution  from  our  members 
and  citizens  in  places  where  we  meet,  the  time  has  come  when  it 
is  proper,  right  and  just^  that  this  fund  be  held  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  accumulated;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  our  Treasurer  be  hereby  authorized  to  pay  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $750  to  the  local  executive  committee  in  the  cities 
where  we   are  to  meet,  to  be  used  by  them  as  they  deem  best. 

The  President: — The  Society  will  take  notice  that  that  will  be 
a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  to-morrow. 

General  Hickenlooper:—  I  move  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table 
and  be  the  first  question  considered  in  our  business  meeting  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President: — I  believe  we  were  to  have  a  paper  read  on  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Army,  and  it  has  been  requested  that  Dr.  Harts- 
horn be  given  leave  to  print  it. 

Colonel  Dawes: — I  have  the  paper  in  my  possession.  Dr.  Harts- 
horn is  obliged  to  go  away  to-day.  I  move  that  this  paper  be 
handed  to  the  Recording  Secretary  with  instructions  to  print  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  paper  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Companions  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee: 

The  following  letter  and  detail  from  our  departed  com- 
mander. General  W.  T.  Sherman,  will  explain  why  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  role  I  now  fill: 
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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,     | 
New  York,  May  14,  1888.  \ 

Surgeon  D.  W.  Hartshorn, 

Cine  in  nati^  Ohio  : 

Dear  Doctor: — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  liave  seen  you  face  to  face,  but  I 
remember  you  well  when  3'ou  gave,  so  unselfishly,  3'our  time,  skill  and  labor 
to  befriend  the  poor  wounded  in  our  civil  war. 

Now,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  which, 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  you  are  a  surviving  member,  I  ask  you  to  prepare  a 
paper  of  your  personal  experiences  from  the  time  3'ou  resolved  to  enter  the 
military  service  till  the  end,  to  be  read  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  September  15th 
and  16th,  1888. 

Our  war  surgeons  have  sometimes  felt  that  we  active  Generals  did  not  fully 
appreciate  their  patient,  unseen,  noble  work. 

Now,  I  invite  you  earnestly  and  seriously  to  help  us.  This  dutj^  you  owe 
to  your  fellow  surgeons,  and  to  us  who  had  other  work  in  mind  and  on-  hand, 
but  I  am  sure  no  generous  mind  failed  to  appreciate  your  acts.  Please  answer 
me  promptly. 

Always  your  friend, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  circumstances 
existed  which  prevented  my  complying  with  his  request,  and,  be- 
ing without  data  to  prepare  a  paper,  I  replied,  asking  that  he 
select  some  one  else  to  perform  the  duty. 

Time  passed  along.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  we  met.  The  General  immediately  re- 
ferred to  the  subject,  and  I  then  promised  him  that  I  would  accept 
the  detail,  if  made.     It  reads  as  follows: 

No.  75  West  Seventy-First  St.  ) 
New  York,  ^uly  8,  1890.  J 

Surgeon  D.  W.  Hartshorn, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Hartshorn: — I  have  just   received  the  printed  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  must  now,  at  this 
late  day,  detail  you  to  read  a  paper  on  your  experiences  as  a  medical  officer  in 
the  late  war,  at  our  next  meeting  in  Chicago. 

From  our  last  conversation  I  understood  you  would  accept  this  detail,  and 
can  onl}'  advise  3'ou  to  make   the  paper   "  personal  experiences,"  and  not  to 
discuss  the  causes  and  events  of  the  war,  of  which  we  have  had  a  surfeit. 
Simply  notify  me  that  you  will  be  on  hand  and  all  ready. 
Truly  your  friend, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 
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No  one  but  a  medical  officer  who  served  during  the  rebelhon 
can  fully  understand  the  diffidence  I  feel  in  undertaking  the  task 
before  me,  but  the  lesson  learned  many  years  ago  of  unquestioning 
obedience  determines  me  to  do  the  bidding  of  our  late  comman- 
der. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  w^ar,  while  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  events  as  portrayed  in  the  daily  papers,  I  examined  mv- 
self  and  concluded  that  I  could  best  serve  my  country  in  the  medi- 
cal department.  I  saw,  and  every  surgeon  knew  when  he  entered 
the  service,  that  there  was  not  the  chance  for  advancement,  not 
that  glory  and  renown  to  be  gained  in  the  medical  that  there  was 
in  the  military  branch  of  the  service,  but  feeling  that  my  life  wprk 
properly  was  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgerv,  and 
that  my  country  demanded  of  me  this  sacrifice,  I  determined  to 
give  it  my  best  efforts  when  needed,  the  only  question  was  when 
and  where. 

The  problem  was  soon  solved;  the  day  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  first  Bull  Run  flashed  over  the  wires  found  me  on  my 
way  to  Washington.  While  there  I  passed  an  examination  be- 
fore a  medical  board  of  the  regular  army.  September  4th,  I  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  Brigade  Surgeon,  the  name 
being  afterwards  changed  to  Surgeon  of  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Promptly  obe3'ing  the  consecutive  orders  of  the  war  department 
and  General  Fremont,  I  reported  to  that  true  and  accomplished 
soldier,  Brigadier-General  C.  F.  Smith,  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  was 
by  him  assigned  to  duty  with  the  1st  Brigade  at  that  post,  Brig- 
adier-General Paine,  commanding,  who  was  subsequentlv  re- 
lieved by  Colonel  John  McArthur  of  the  12th  Illinois,  a  brave 
and  gallant  gentleman. 

October  5th,  1861,  found  me  face  to  face  with  my  new  work. 
With  its  requirements  I  was  not  as  yet  familiar;  not  an  officer  or  a 
soldier  of  the  command  was  personally  known  to  me.  Stranger 
though  I  was,  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  coi"diaI  man- 
ner with  which  I  was  received  and  the  kind  and  generous  treat- 
ment extended  to  me  by  the  officers,  both  military  and  medical. 
And  here  I  wish  to  add  that  I  received  the  same  courteous  wel- 
come from  the  officers  of  every  command  to  which  it  was  mv 
fortune  to  become  attached  during  the  war. 

Once  established  in  the  military  family  at  brigade  headquarters, 
I  began  to  look  the  situation    over,  to    consult    with    tlie    medical 
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officers  of  the  various  regiments  and  learn  their  wants  and  aid  them 
in  supplying  them  so  far  as  it  was  possible;  the  demand,  however, 
was  so  great  that  the  equipment  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
command  was  far  short  of  that  allowed  by  the  regulations.  Many 
regiments  were  not  furnished  with  their  allowance  of  hospital 
tents  for  the  sick,  or  with  a  medicine  wagon  or  transport  cars  for 
hospital  supplies.  Of  ambulances  there  was  a  very  meager  sup- 
ply, and  when  we  took  the  field  for  active  service,  with  what 
could  be  carried  in  the  hospital  knapsack  and  about  the  person 
the  surgeon  met  the  needs  of  those  who  were  sick. 

When  in  camp  the  proper  sanitary  measures  in  hospital  were 
enforced  which  promote  health  and  prevent  eontagion.  The  regi- 
mental officers  were  counseled  with  in  regard  to  enforcing  the  men 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons, 
clothing,  quarters  and  the  preparing  and  cooking  of  their  food.  In 
this  we  were  successful  and  every  man  was  made  to  take  a  pride 
in  his  personal  appearance  and  that  of  the  camp.  Qiiietly,  with- 
out noise  or  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the  discipline 
and  effectiveness  of  the  command  were  enhanced.  But  it  required 
the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  surgeons  to  keep  down  the  num- 
ber of  the  sick,  and  it  was  only  by  their  untiring  efforts  that  this 
was  accomplished.  We  remained  in  camp  until  the  movement  up 
the  Tennessee  river  began  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1862. 
General  C.  F.  Smith  embarked  his  command  at  Paducah  about  the 
5th.  We  disembarked  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Fort  Henry,  and  from  there  witnessed  its  capture  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Navy  and  land  forces,  February  6th,  1862. 

Fort  Henry  disposed  of,  General  Grant's  forces  invested  Fort 
Donaldson,  which  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  I6th  of  February, 
1862,  General  C.  F.  Smith  leading  the  assault  which  caused  its 
surrender  with  its  twelve  thousand  prisoners. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  charge  of  the  surgeons,  and  the  sur- 
gical work  which  came  from  General  Smith's  command.  For 
three  days  and  nights  our  surgeons  worked  unceasingly.  As  the 
wounded  were  brought  to  the  field-hospital,  they  were  fed  with 
good  warm  nourishing  soups  and  hot  coffee,  every  man  was  care- 
fully examined,  and  such  operation  performed  as  his  case  de- 
manded, and  he  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  then 
they   were  sent  to  hospital-boats  below  the  fort.     Over  one  thou- 
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sand  men  received  as  kind  and  considerate  treatment  as  they  could 
have  had  at  their  homes.  Brigadier-General  Smith's  personal  brav- 
ery and  meritorious  conduct  w^on  for  him  another  star.  He,  by  gen- 
eral order  No.  4,  dated  February  16th,  1862,  made  me  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  his  command. 

I  remained  thus  attached  until  about  the  13th  of  March,  when 
we  united  with  the  forces  gathering  at  Fort  Henry  to  continue  the 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  river,  begun  about  February  1st. 
There  General  Smith  assigned  me  to  duty  as  Surgeon  of  the 
division  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  with 
instructions  to  organize  the  medical  department  for  active  field- 
service. 

I  immediately  reported  to  General  Sherman  at  his  headquarters 
on  board  the  steamer  Continental. 

The  command  was  soon  in  motion  up  the  river,  the  gun-boats 
Tyler  and  Lexington  leading.  On  the  19th,  we  disembarked  at 
Pittsburg  landing,  and  the  troops  took  a  position  about  three  miles 
out,  near  Shiloh  church. 

The  eflfect  of  the  confinement  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
boats  was  not  salutary.  The  troops  were  raw,  unused  to  the  vicis- 
situdes and  exposures  to  which  they  were  subjected.  All  these 
things  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  the  sick,  which  was  very 
large.  The  duties  of  the  surgeons  were  very  arduous,  and  they 
tried  by  every  means  to  diminish  the  number.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  men  and  their  quarters  were  carefully  watched;  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  food  was 
cooked;  this  no  doubt  tended  to  lessen  the  number,  but  it  still  was 
so  large  as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  General  Sherman,  who 
always  had  the  welfare  and  effectiveness  of  his  soldiers  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  He  had  many  warm  spots  in  his  heart,  but  none 
greater  than  that  for  his  soldiers.  Hence,  his  order  requiring  all 
the  sick  not  aosolutely  confined  to  bed  to  appear  at  the  afternoon 
drill  or  dress  parade. 

This  order,  though  it  was  issued  without  seeking  the  opinion  of 
any  medical  officer  in  regard  to  its  efliect  on  the  sick,  was,  I  am 
certain,  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  and  with  the  intention  and 
hope  of  eflfecting  great  good.  He  felt  that  it  would  tend  to  cheer 
up  the  men,  help  them  to  throw  off'  the  depression  of  spirits,  that 
longing  for  home  that  had  seized  upon  them. 
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The  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburgh  landing  occurred  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  April. 

General  Sherman's  division  lost  in  killed  three  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  had  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  wounded. 
The  total  number  of  wounded  on  the  Union  side  was  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-five.  We  were  not  supplied  v\rith 
sufficient  means  to  shelter  and  care  for  so  large  a  number.  The 
work  of  the  medical  officers  continued  for  days  after  the  battle 
was  over,  the  wounded  being  sent  to  Northern  hospitals  as  fast  as 
the  means  could  be  provided;  relief  also  came  through  the  sanitary 
commission  boats  that  swooped  down  upon  us  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  fight  reached  the  North,  each  boat  having  nurses  and 
civilian  surgeons  aboard;  all  weie  eager  to  carry  away  the  maimed 
and  wounded.  This  they  readily  obtained  the  authority  to  do  from 
the  General  commanding.  But  the  w  atchful  care  of  the  surgeon 
and  strict  orders  had  to  be  given  and  enforced  to  prevent  those 
who  were  only  slightly  wounded  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
means  of  getting  home. 

These  sanitary  commission  boats  also,  vs^hen  they  could  not  get 
wounded  men,  did  take  sick  ones;  here  again  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  circumspection  had  to  be  exercised  and  kept  the  surgeons  on 
the  alert. 

General  Sherman  always  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  welfare  ot 
the  sick,  except  in  chronic  cases,  vs^as  perfectly  consistent  with 
military  discipline  in  keeping  them  at  home  with  their  fello"v\^ 
soldiers  in  their  regimental  camps,  hence  the  surgeons  only  sent 
away  such  cases  as  they  knew  would  not  be  fit  for  duty  and 
would  be  a  hindrance  and  burden  upon  the  future  movements  of 
the  command. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  medical  officers  are  not  exposed  to 
the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy.  During  the  first  day's  fight  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  w^e  were  driven  from  seven  different  locations 
where  we  had  established  field  hospitals;  the  fire  of  their  battery 
being  particularly  directed  at  us,  no  respect  being  paid  to  our  hos- 
pital flag. 

This  was  not  the  only  liattlefield  during  the  war  where  the 
hospitals  were  fired  upon.  In  some  instances  men  were  killed  or 
again  wounded  upon  the  operating  table  by  the  enemy's  shot. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  medical  officer  should  accom- 
pany the  regiment  into  action,  and  if  he  possess  the  confidence,  is 
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known  to  be  familiar  -with  means,  and  has  the  skill  to  arrest  hem- 
orrhage, it  imparts  a  confidence,  infuses  into  the  command  a  life 
that  otherwise  would  not  exist. 

His  presence  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  battle,  they  knowing 
his  power,  causes  them  to  regard  him  witli  feelings  of  the  utmost 
respect. 

The  surgeon  understands  the  demoralizing  effects  of  seeing 
blood.  We  soon  learned  of  the  anxiety  and  dread  that  sol- 
diers feel  of  being  wounded  and  bleeding  to  death  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  surgeon  should  see  that  every  man  is  provided  with 
the  means,  and  instructed  how  to  use  them,  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood  themselves. 

Another  lesson,  learned  later  in  the  war,  was  that  the  courage  of 
officers,  as  well  as  men,  is  not  always  the  same  on  different  fields 
of  battle. 

Surgeons  have  reported  to  me  instances,  after  the  command  had 
become  disciplined,  and  practically  knew  no  fear,  where  an  officer 
who  had  displayed  great  courage  in  previous  battles,  had  come  to 
them  on  the  eve  of  a  fight,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  go  to  the 
front,  that  his  courage  was  gone,  and  begged  them  to  put  him  on 
the  sick  list.  The  surgeon,  knowing  of  his  previous  courageous  be- 
havior, and  recognizing  his  mental  and  physical  disability  as  the 
result  of  being  overtaxed  from  constant  duty,  and  weakened  from 
diseases  which  prevailed  among  the  troops,  put  him  on  the  sick 
list  and  kept  him  there  until  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  thus 
saved  him  from  the  disgrace  which  a  non-recognition  of  his  true 
condition  would  have  subjected  him  to  according  to  military  law. 

Men  previously  tried  and  found  not  wanting,  have  made  similar 
appeals,  and  been  saved  by  the  surgeons,  who  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  w^as  not  cowardice,  that  they  were  not  malingering,  but  sick. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  over,  the  dead  buried,  the  wounded  pro- 
vided for,  and  all  the  sick  that  would  not  soon  be  fit  for  duty  sent 
north,  we  breathed  easier  and  busied  ourselves  with  obtaining 
supplies  and  by  watching  the  welfare  of  the  troops. 

The  advance  on  Corinth  began  about  the  first,  and  ending  about 
the  last  of  May,  and  the  subsequent  march  across  the  country  to 
Memphis,  was  unattended  by  any  event  which  either  overtaxed  or 
put  the  medical  officers  to  any  extra  effort,  except  at  one  time 
while  on  the  march  to  Memphis,  an  enemy  appeared  which 
frightened  many  officers  and   men,  and  but  for  the  prompt  action 
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and  bravery  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  command,  very  serious 
consequences  would  have  resulted.  This  enemy  w^as  the  small 
pox. 

Memphis  reached,  the  surgeons  selected  such  quarters  as  would 
accommodate  and  make  comfortable  their  sick  in  their  re- 
respective  regiments;  in  this  way  the  summer  passed,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  the  command  was  again  put  in  motion 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Tallahatchie.  The  medical  department  of 
the  command,  expecting  active  work,  was  all  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, but  only  the  usual  routine  of  duties  was  required.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  having  been  accomplished  without  any  con- 
flict of  arms,  General  Sherman  with  one  division  returned  to 
Memphis.     I  accompanied  him  by  order  of  General  Grant. 

In  ten  days  we  were  again  on  the  move  with  a  strong  force 
down  the  Mississippi,  our  destination  being  Vicksburg,  by  the 
way  of  the  Yazoo  river;  here  our  surgeons  had  consideiable  work 
which  was  performed  with  celerity.  I  remember  one  time,  we 
were  quietly  waiting  events,  suddenly  rapid  firing  was  heard;  in 
five  minutes  a  hundred  wounded  needed  attention.  In  two  hours 
all  the  operations  had  been  performed,  they  had  been  fed  warm 
soups,  and  sent  to  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them.  At  one 
time  during  the  last  day  of  our  sojourn  near  Chickasaw  bavou  we 
found  ourselves  with  our  field  hospital  in  advance  of  the  main 
line  of  battle,  the  troops  at  that  point  having  fallen  back  without 
informing  us.  We  withdrew  in  good  order,  our  modestv  forbade 
our  staying. 

That  night  we  withdrew  on  our  boats  to  the  mouth  of  Yazoo 
river.  Six  days  later  we  were  at  Arkansas  Post;  here,  under  the 
combined  attack  of  the  navy  and  land  forces.  Fort  Hindman  sur- 
rendered. The  number  of  wounded  in  General  Sherman's  com- 
mand was  four  hundred  and  forty,  which  were  promptly  cared  for 
and  sent  up  the  river. 

I  have  heretofore  stated  that  our  supplies  were  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Of  chloroform  and  ether  we  had  not  enough  to  allow 
of  their  being  used  except  in  capital  operations,  as  the  amputation 
of  an  arm,  or  leg,  or  one  of  equal  magnitude,  and  orders  were  is- 
sued restricting  their  use  to  that  class  of  cases. 

The  heroic  fortitude  displayed  by  the  wounded  on  the  various 
battle  fields  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  see,  was  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise   and    admiration.     When    we    explained    to    them    why  we 
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could  not  give  them  an  anaesthetic  and  make  them  insensible  to 
pain  they  submitted  to  the  surgeon's  knife  without  a  murmur. 

January  14,  1863,  three  days  after  the  battle  at  Arkansas  Post, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  commanding  General,  John  A. 
McClernand,  I  went  up  the  river  to  assume  the  duties  of  Medical 
Director  of  the  District  of  Memphis,  to  which  I  had  been  assigned 
by  H.  Wirtz,  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  had  arrived  at  Memphis  and  reported  for  duty  but  a  tew  days, 
when  an  order  from  General  Grant,  at  Young's  Point,  La.,  reached 
me,  ordering  me  to  report  at  his  headquarters  immediately  for  duty. 
I  proceeded  down  the  river  and  reported  to  General  Grant,  as  or- 
dered, and  was  assigned  by  him  to  duty  at  his  headquarters.  I 
learned  that  the  reason  for  my  being  summoned  was,  his  medical 
director,  C.  H.  Laub,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  was  sick,  and  some  one 
capable  of  doing  active  work  was  needed  to  assist  him. 

The  pressing  need  for  my  services  there  having  passed,  I  again 
went  up  the  river  to  Memphis  and  took  part  in  organizing  the 
post  hospitals  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  that  were  being  almost  daily  increased  from  the  forces 
below. 

I  was  ordered  to  take  the  Gavoso  block,  renovate  it,  and  fit  it  up 
for  surgical  cases.  It  consisted  of  four  large  buildings,  the  lower 
stories  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  and  twenty-three 
feet  wide;  the  second  and  third  stories  only  extended  back  about 
sixty  feet,  the  second  storv  was  cut  up  into  rooms,  giving  us  offices, 
drug-room,  linen-room  and  other  necessary  store-rooms.  The 
third  story  was  a  hall  over  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  being 
about  sixty  by  ninety,  with  very  high  ceilings  and  large  windows. 
In  the  rear  part,  where  the  building  was  only  one  story,  were 
large  skylights  which  could  be  opened  and  shut  at  will.  The 
Gayoso  hospital  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put,  on  account  of  the  buildings  being  new,  having  good 
light,  and  permitting  of  thorough  ventilation. 

When  the  Surgeon-General,  Wm.  H.  Hammond,  made  his  tour 
of  inspection,  he  pronounced  it  the  best  appointed,  and  in  the  best 
order  of  any  hospital  he  had  seen  west  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
well  equipped  with  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  different 
wards,  and  nurses,  some  of  whom  were  soldiers  who  had  been 
sick,  and  while  they  were  able  for    such  duty,  they  were  not  yet 
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fit  for  active  duty  in  the  field.  There  were  also  several  young 
ladies  w^ho  had  been  sent  dov^^n  by  the  sanitary  commission  and 
assigned  to  this  hospital.  They  were  faithful  and  did  excellent 
work.  Last,  but  not  least.  Mother  Bickerdyke,  when  in  Memphis, 
made  her  home  at  the  Gayoso,  always  bringing  with  her  stores  of 
good  things,  which  she  distributed  as  her  judgment  directed;  she 
was  a  noble  woman  and  worked  in  a  noble  cause. 

To  continue  a  portrayal  of  the  scenes  and  recite  the  events  that 
occurred  on  diflerent  battle-fields,  or  while  the  troops  were  on  the 
move,  from  a  medical  stand-point,  would  be  but  to  recount  over 
and  over  again  what  has  been  already  written.  The  recital  of  a 
report  extending  over  a  period  of  four  months,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  Washington,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  surgeons  during  the  war. 

It  reads  as  follows  : 

Report  of  sick  and  wounded  received  into  Division  Field  Hos- 
pital (2nd  division  15th  Army  Corps)  from  May  1st,  1864.  to  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1864. 

No  of  sick  received  into  Division  Hospital 3,346 

"         "       sent  to  rear  from  Division   Hospital 2,449 

"         "       returned  to  duty  from  Division  Hospital    853 

"         "       died  in  Division  Hospital 44 

No.  of  wounded  received  into  Division  Hospital    2,939 

"  "         sent  to  rear  from  Division  Hopital 2,613 

"  "         returned  to  duty  from  Division  Hospital    75 

"  '•         died  in  Division  Hospital    .  251 

Total  number  of  sick  and  wounded  received  into  Division  Hospital.   .  .   6,285 
'•  "  "  "         sent  to  rear  from  Division  Hospital.. 5,062 

"  '•  "  "         returned  from  Div.  Hospital  to  duty.    928 

"  "  "  "         died  in  Division   Hospital    295 

note: 

No  of  slightly  wounded  treated  in  their  regiments  on  field 373 

Total  number  wounded  during  campaign 3,312 

Total    number  of   wounded    returned   to  duty  in    the  field  during  the 
campaign,  including  three  from  furlough. 765 

Valuable  lessons  in  military  surgery  were  learned  during  our 
civil  war,  from  which  the  whole  world  will  profit  in  the  future. 
The  improved  arms,  projectiles,  and  powder  of  the  future,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  yield  a  class  of  wounds  that  will  give  less  trouble  by 
going  clear  through  the  body,  and  thus  lessening  the  danger  of 
pyaemia  and  septiccemia  and  consequent  death. 

Our  method  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  taught  the  sur- 
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geons  of  France  and   Germany  how   to  care  for  theirs  in  the  war 
of  1870. 

My  personal  recollections  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  in  which 
I  took  a  part  during  the  war,  and  the  impressions  they  made  on 
my  mind  will  never  be  effaced  so  long  as  memory  lasts. 

I  found  the  medical  officers  that  formed  a  part  of  the  commands 
to  which  I  was  assigned  kind  and  courteous  gentlemen,  ever 
ready  to  respond  where  duty  called.  Not  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  in  the  hospitals,  fighting  day  and  night  our  greatest 
enemy,  disease. 

D.  W.  Hartshorn. 

Captain  Andreas  announced  that  the  Society  would  be  received 
by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  at  her  residence  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow, 
to  meet  Mrs.  Grant. 

Captain  Gile,  on  behalf  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  invited  the  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
to  visit  the  headquarters  of  that  Society. 

Captain  McAuley  announced  that,  by  invitation  of  the  Cap- 
tains of  the  revenue  cutters  Fessenden  and  Johnson,  the  ladies 
accompanying  visiting  members  would  be  received  on  those  cut- 
ters and  carried  to  the  lake  front  of  Lincoln  P  ark  to  view  the 
unveiling  of  the  Grant  monument. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  these  officers 
for  their  courtesy. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  at 
Lincoln  Park. 

Note. — The  clause  in  the  Recording  Secretary's  report,  giving 
the  terms  of  Colonel  Dayton's  bequest  to  the  Society,  was  not  read 
at  the  ineeting,  as  the  Secretary  was  not  then  in  possession  of  it. 
This  explanation  is  given,  because  the  subject  of  appropriating  a 
portion  of  Colonel  Dayton's  bequest  to  a  monument  to  General 
Sherman  was  considered  at  this  session. 
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THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE  TO  GENERAL 

GRANT. 

Grant  Monument  Association,  \ 

Chicago,  Ills.,  October  7,  1891.   \ 

ORDER    OF     EXERCISES     IN   LINCOLN     PARK. 

1.  A  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Bishop  John  P.  Newman. 

2.  Presentation  of  the  inonument  bv  the  Trustees  of  the   Grant 

Monument  Association  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lincohi 
Park,  in  trust,  for  the  people  of  Chicago,  by  Hon.  Edward 
S.  Taylor. 

3.  LTnveiling  the  statue.     Military  and  naval  salute. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioners 

of  Lincoln  Park,  by  Hon.  William  C.  Goudy,  President. 

5.  Acceptance    of    the    monument    in  behalf  of   the    people    of 

Chicago,  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Hon.  Hempstead 
Washburne. 

6.  Oration  bv  General  Walter  Q^  Gresham,  orator  of  the  day. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  7th,  1891,  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  marched  near  the  head  of  a  long 
procession  to  Lincoln  Park*.  They  passed  Mr.  Potter  Palmer's 
house,  Mrs.  Grant  being  on  the  verandah,  Avith  uncovered  heads. 
The  addresses  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  are  here  given, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Newman,  General  Grant's  old  pastor,  offered 
the  following  prayer  : 

O  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  heavens,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign, 
around  this  national  altar  we  gather  to  make  public  acknowledge- 
ment of  thee,  and  pour  forth  the  libations  of  our  gratitude  for  all  thy 
blessings  upon  our  homes  and  the  land  we  love.  Thou  hast  not 
dealt  so  with  any  other  nation.  Our  lives  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  Thou  hast  given  us  a  heritage  vast  and  rich,  with  bless- 
ings of  the  seas,  of  the  mines  and  of  the  soil,  with  the  Avealth  of 
commerce  and  the  genius  of  the  arts,  ^vith  schools  of  learning, 
houses  of  mercy,  halls  of  justice,  and  temples  of  piety. 

For  an  hundred  years,  in  war  and  in  peace,  thou  hast  been  our 
guide,  deliverer,  and  friend.     In  times  of  national  peril,  when  the 
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foundations  of  the  republic  were  sliaken  iintl  the  union  of  the 
states  was  threatened,  when  age  heaved  a  sigh  and  shook  his 
hoary  locks  at  coming  events,  in  the  supreme  moment  thou  didst 
drop  the  draperv  of  thine  invisibility  and  reveal  the  mighty  arm 
of  thy  power  to  save  freedom  from  exile  and  authority  from  re- 
bellion. From  out  the  obscurity  thou  didst  call  the  saviors  of 
our  nation. 

Accept  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  great  heart,  the  wondrous 
brain,  the  beautiful  life,  the  deathless  patriotism,  and  the  boundless 
philanthropy  of  our  martyred  Lincoln.  And  thee  we  praise  for  the 
illustrious  soldiers  who  defended  our  rights,  and  for  that  grand 
army  of  the  republic  whose  heroism  made  this  day  a  glorious 
possibility.  Command  blessings  upon  the  survivors  of  that  dread- 
ful struggle,  and  upon  the  widows  and  orphans  of  a  nation's 
honored  dead. 

And  we  bless  thee  for  him  whose  memory  we  recall  to-day 
— for  his  great  intellect,  his  wonderful  personality,  his  genius  to 
command  armies  and  achieve  victories,  his  wisdom  in  council  and 
his  prowess  in  war;  for  his  all-embracing  influence  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  the  renown  he  gave  his  native  land 
among  all  people  ;  for  his  self-abnegation,  his  changeless  sincerity, 
his  love  of  peace,  and  his  magnanimity  toward  his  conquered 
countrvmen. 

And  on  this  day  of  his  glory  may  the  harmony  that  Grant 
sought  prevail  north  and  south,  and  may  the  fullness  of  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  and  prosperity  rest  in  the  largest  measure  upon  the 
now  reunited  sections  of  our  common  country. 

In  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  thy  care  remember  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  and  the  children  he  so  fondly  loved.  May  the  bless- 
ing that  maketh  rich  and  that  addeth  no  sorrow  be  theirs  for  ever. 

And  thou,  God  of  our  fathers,  do  thou  guide  and  sustain  the 
chief  magistrate  of  our  nation,  that  as  a  people  we  may  be, the 
light  of  the  world  to  all  who  sigh  for  liberty  and  struggle  to  be 
free.  And  when  all  nations  shall  come  to  this  goodly  city  to  see 
our  favored  land  and  rejoice  over  the  achievements  of  science  and 
art,  of  charity  and  religion,  mav  that  great  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  be  the  earnest  of  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Edward   S.  Taylor,   Secretary   of   the   Monument  Association, 
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upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  presenting  the  monument,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dreyer  as  follows: 

I  no'w  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Edward  S.  Taylor,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Grant  monument  association,  will 
present  the  statue  of  our  hero  to  the  board  of  Lincoln  Park  com- 
missioners and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Taylor  spoke  as  follows: 

In  the  midsummer  of  1885  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
silent  sufferer  on  McGregor's  Height;  in  the  early  morn  on  the 
23d  of  July  in  that  year  on  that  summit  sunshine  changed  to 
shadow,  and  throughout  the  realm  a  sorrowing  public  bowed, 
uncovered,  at  the  tidings  of  a  nation's  loss.  When  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  General  Grant  was  received  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Nickerson,  and  General  Stockton,  conferring  together, 
suggested  the  proprietv  of  placing  in  Lincoln  Park  a  memorial  to 
the  illustrious  dead.  Associating  with  them  Messrs.  Adams, 
Dreyer,  and  Williams,  and  the  late  General  William  E.  Strong 
(whose  recent  death  has  imposed  this  duty  upon  me),  an  organi- 
zation was  formed  with  General  Strong  as  its  president. 

An  immediate  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for  contributions 
in  furtherance  of  the  project.  The  press  of  Chicago  heartily  and 
grandly  co-operated  with  the  trustees.  The  appeal  was  received 
with  universal  enthusiasm,  artisans  and  operatives  from  forge, 
and  factory,  and  mill,  the  employes  in  the  counting-houses  and 
mercantile  establishments,  the  learned  professions,  public  and 
private  enterprises,  wage-earners  from  every  depai^tment  of  toil, 
the  churches  and  schools,  the  old  and  young,  the  rich  of  their 
abundance,  the  poor  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  each  vying 
with  the  other,  hastened  to  tender  their  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  given  an  added  luster  to  the  American  name.  Nearly 
100,000  persons  aided  in  placing  that  statue  there.  So  general,  so 
o-enerous,  so  prompt  were  the  responses  that  before  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  remains  of  General  Grant,  a  sufficient  fund  had  been 
provided  to  justify  the  trustees  in  proceeding  with  the  woi-k. 
After  considering  various  locations,  this  cominanding  site  over- 
looking the  lake  was  selected  as  the  one  most  fitting.  A  year  later 
this  granite  foundation  and  pedestal,  the  design  of  F.  M.  White- 
house,  of  Chicago,  was  put  in  place.  After  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  requirements  and  fully  considering  various  suggestions  the 
trustees  gave  Louis  T.  Rebisso,  of  Cincinnati,  a  commission  for  a 
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bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant.  We  shall  soon  see 
how  well  that  commission  has  been  executed. 

This  imposing,  almost  unprecedented  demonstration,  this  mag- 
nificent presence,  where  are  congregated  representatives  from 
every  section  of  our  country,  some  of  toil  and  votaries  of  trade, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  is  an  added  tribute  of  reverence 
for  a  great  name;  but  neither  the  demonstration  of  to-day  nor  this 
grand  assemblage,  nor  that  statue,  even  though  embellished  by 
art,  can  add  to  the  fame  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  History  has  linked 
his  name  with  immortality,  and  on  its  page  so  long  as  language  is 
unforgotten  that  name  will  shine  as  certainly  and  as  ceaselessly  as 
the  sun  in  yonder  sky.  That  statue  will  be  of  value  only  as  it 
mav  inoculate  other  generations  with  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism, 
valor,  and  devotion  which  gendered  the  events  it  commemorates: 
that  so  equipped,  if  in  the  future  peril  should  menace  the  republic, 
thev  mav  be  prompted  and  prepared  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
flag  and  assure  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions.  That 
mute  monument  will  ever  illustrate  an  eventful  era  in  our  national 
history.  "'  It  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children 
from  play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner." 

Comrades  of  the  great  commander,  those  silent  lips  will  break 
into  voice,  inarticulate  yet  audible,  to  recite  through  all  the  years 
the  sublime  story  of  your  toil  and  triumph,  of  your  sacrifice  and 
success.  It  will  ever  prompt  childhood  to  nobler  effort,  as  it 
discloses  to  their  gaze  the  possibilities  of  a  citizen  under  republican 
institutions.  It  will  ever  tell  the  simple,  yet  wondrous  story  of 
Grant's  matchless  career;  how,  when  in  1861  the  first  gun  "pro- 
nounced the  unmistakable  language  of  war,"  it  was  heard  by  a 
forgotten  citizen  in  the  remotest  corner  of  our  State.  Respond- 
ing with  unsheathed  sword  he  entered  upon  a  triumphal  march, 
not  as  an  armed  invader,  but  as  a  messenger  of  mercy  on  a  mission 
of  peace.  Fort  Donelson  wrote  his  name  above  the  horizon. 
The  4th  of  July,  1863,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  seemingly 
impregnable  fortress,  and  its  reluctant  portals  opened  obedient  to 
the  magic  of  his  touch.  That  day  Vicksburg  placed  his  name 
among  the  stars  "  Where  all  nations  may  read  it  and  all  time  mav 
not  effa'ce  it."  It  will  ever  remind  us  that  with  Appomattox, 
which  closed  his  active  military  career,  joy  came  to  the  nation  on 
pinions  of  peace.  It  will  tell  that  a  grateful  people  twice  honored 
him    with   'ts    chiefest  distinction   and   twice  did    he   justify    the 
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confidence  thus  bestowed;    that  then,  circHng  the  earth,  he  was 
everywhere  the  guest  of  dominion  and  power. 

"  Old  Eg3'pt  and  the  Ind  and  the  isles  of  the  sea 
Uncovered  in  homage  to  the  land  that  is  free; 
Kings  came  from  their  thrones,  waiving  customs  of  state, 
To  greet  the  unsceptered  who  stood  at  their  gate." 

Everywhere  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  he  made  the 
recipient  of  costly  tokens,  tributes  which  monarchy  paid  to  de- 
mocracy, evidencing  the  regard  which  tlie  incarnation  of  our 
national  character,  life,  and  laws  involuntarily  evoked  from  the 
various  civilizations  of  the  earth.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  the  trustees  of  the 
Grant  monument  association  have  ended  their  labors  and  now 
transfer  to  your  custody  the  completed  statue,  a  gift  from  the 
people  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  be  by  you  and  your  successors 
forever  maintained,  an  inspiration  to  patriotism,  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  colossal  character  which  Illinois  gave  to  the  nation 
and  the  nation  gave  to  time. 

Accept  the  trust. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  concluded  his  address  he  waved  his  hand  to  Miss 
Alice  Strong,  the  daughter  of  the  late  General  Wm.  E.  Strong, 
who  was  holding  the  rope  that  held  the  flag  in  place  over  the 
istatue,  and  the  flag  was  loosened  and  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment. A  salute  Was  fired  by  the  battery  from  Fort  Sheridan,  and 
by  the  United  States  steamers  Michigan,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
Fessenden. 

To  W.  C.  Goudy  was  assigned  the  duty  of  accepting  the  monu- 
ment.    He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dreyer  as  follows: 

The  Hon.  W.  C.  Goudy,  President  of  the  board  of  Lincoln 
Park  commissioners,  will  now  address  you  and  accept  the  statue 
in  the  name  of  the  board  of  the  Lincoln  Park  commissioners,  as 
its  President. 

Mr.  Goudy's  address: 

Mr.  President  and  Trustees   of  the    Grant    Monument 
Association: 

The  faithful  discharge  of  your  duties  as  trustees  of  patriotic 
citizens  of  Chicago  in  erecting  this  memorial  of  General  Grant 
will  always  receive  the  praise  it  so  much  merits.     The  artist  has 
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presented  him  as  the  soldier  and  General,  the  character  in  which 
he  is  best  known  and  as  he  will  appear  most  conspicuously  in 
history.  As  a  work  of  art  alone  this  beautiful  statue,  perfect  in 
proportion  and  every  detail,  will  be  admired  by  all  who  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  it.  But  this  figure  will  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  of  the  qualities  which  advanced  him  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  position  military  and  civil,  and  be  both  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  the  youth  of  future  generations.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  seems  to  disclose  the  rule  which  guided  his  conduct 
and  enabled  him  to  achieve  renown.  He  says:  "  One  of  my 
superstitions  has  always  been  when  I  started  to  go  anywhere 
or  to  do  anything  not  to  turn  back  or  stop  until  the  thing  in- 
tended was  accomplished."  And  in  the  preface  he  declares  "that 
there  are  but  few  important  events  in  the  affairs  of  men  brought 
about  by  their  own  choice."  He  signified  his  faith  in  the  idea 
"  Man  proposes  but  God  disposes."  Thus  through  life  he  per- 
sisted in  every  undertaking,  did  well  the  work  before  him,  and 
with  serene  confidence  that  right  results  would  be  reached. 

It  is  fit  that  this  monument  in  honor  of  the  great  soldier  should 
be  placed  in  a  park  bearing  the  name  of  the  illustrious  president 
who  chose  him  with  wonderful  sagacity  as  the  leader  of  the  union 
armies.  It  seems  appropriate  that  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Grant 
should  stand  together  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  state  which  gave  them  to  the  republic  in  its 
struggle  for  life.  On  behalf  of  the  commissioners  of  Lincoln 
Park  I  receive  this  monument  and  promise  for  them  and  their 
successors  to  care  for  and  preserve  it,  so  that  the  thousands  who 
behold  it,  as  they  pass  by  land  or  water,  may  be  reminded  of  the 
virtues,  courage,  patriotism,  and  sacrifices  of  the  soldier-statesman. 

Following  Mr.  Goudy  came  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  who  w^as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dreyer  as  follows: 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  mayor  of  our  city, 
the  Hon.  Hempstead  Washburne,  who  will  address  you  in  brief, 
and  accept  the  monument  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mayor  Washburn  said: 
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Mr.  President,  Veterans  of    the    Republic,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

If  your  invitation  to  me  this  day  were  any  mere  personal 
compliment — however  much  it  might  be  prized — a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  supreme  requirements  of  the  hour  would  have 
caused  me  to  decline,  but  official  duty  demands  that  I  usurp  an 
opportunity  which  belongs  to  an  orator.  A  countless  multitude 
is  gathered  here  to-day,  watched  over  by  that  providence  which 
encouraged  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  gave  Grant  the  laurel 
wreath  of  victory  at  Appomattox,  and  now  transforms  this  lasting 
monument  into  an  altar-stone  of  the  nation,  around  whose  base 
friend  and  foe  have  come  alike  to  worship  and  forgive.  No  other 
land  can  claim  a  soldier  who  battled  for  the  world,  and  history  does 
not  record  a  scene  such  as  we  behold  this  day.  Around  this,  a 
soldier's  monument,  victor  and  vanquished  bow  their  silvered 
heads — people  of  every  nation  stand  uncovered — and  little  child- 
ren— these  divine  links  who  later  shall  perpetuate  by  tradition  the 
spirit  of  their  times — will  tell  to  grandsons  who  shall  hug  their 
tottering  knees  their  memories  of  this  day — sacred  memories,  for 
this  is  the  first  day  in  the  I'ecorded  tinne  when  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  all  people  of  one  land  bowed  in  unison,  respect,  and  grati- 
tude before  the  bronze  image  of  a  soldier  who  fought  his  battles  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  that  the  last  grand  experiment  of 
liberty  should  not  fail.  This  is  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  monument — 
it  is  a  sacred  spot.  The  air  we  breath  is  laden  with  the  memories 
of  great  men;  beneath  our  feet  the  firm  sod  of  that  proud  State 
which  gave  Lincoln  to  the  nation  and  sent  Grant  forth  to  becoine 
the  leader  of  our  hosts  —  above  these  countless  faces  a  canopy 
more  limitless  than  our  country,  bright  emblem  of  our  unity,  for 
we  plucked  from  heaven  those  stars  which  mark  our  growth, 
fraternity,  and  strength.  Veterans,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  the  man 
whose  memory  we  commemorate  prized  his  citizenship  above  all 
military  glory.  He  realized  we  were  one  people,  w^hose  aims,  in- 
terests, and  ambitions  are  one  and  inseparable.  He  fought  and 
conquered;  he  laid  aside  the  sword  to  undo  the  ravages  of  war 
and  hatred  grown  from  sectional  strife.  How  far  he  succeeded 
history  will  relate.  As  a  soldier  he  conquered  the  most  valiant 
army  that  ever  laid  down  its  arms.  As  a  civilian  he  labored  for 
his  whole  country,  alike  the  conquerer  and  the  conquering,  and 
when  he  answered  the  last  grand  roll-call  a  grief-stricken  country 
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bowed  in  sorrow  at  his  bier  and  every  southern  bullet  melted  into 
a  tear  drojD  which  mingled  with  our  own  as  rivers  blend  with  the 
sea.  Veterans  who  have  lived  to  see  this  day,  cast  your  eyes  upon 
this  multitude  and  view  those  to  whom  you  entrust  this  monu- 
ment—  behold  your  sons  and  daughters,  your  kinsmen  and  your 
people — and  as  you  recall  the  unselfish  patiotism  of  mothers, 
wives,  and  children  in  days  more  dark  than  this,  you  will  need  no 
further  assurance  that  your  own  blood  and  your  own  people  will 
cherish  your  commander  as  their  own  and  that  this  impartial  city, 
which  to-day  accepts  this  gift,  will  ever  harbor  and  protect  Grant's 
memory  and  his  monument,  and  from  the  inspirations  of  patriotism 
that  are  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  silent  sentinel,  upon 
this  beautiful  shore  shall  arise  higher  ideals  of  civic  virtue,  loftier 
standards  of  public  duty,  a  deeper  and  profounder  love  for  a  com.- 
mon  and  glorious  country.  Yes,  well  may  it  be  said,  in  life  "the 
silent  man,"  in  death  ^•diun  tacct,  loquitur  " 

General  W.  Q.  Gresham,  the  orator  of  the  day,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dreyer  in   the   following  words  : 

I  have  now  the  honor  of  introducing  you  to  one  who  was  hon- 
ored by  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Grant,  who  was 
his  companion  in  arms  and  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  the  orator  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  upon  any 
minute  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  man  to  whose  memory 
this  beautiful  statue  has  been  erected.  They  are  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  are  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  Wherever  its  history  is  read,  in  whatever  nook 
and  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  there  exists  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  illustrious  soldier,  who  was  at  once  their  product  and 
their  preserver,  have  preceded  aught  that  may  now  be  said  of 
him.  In  this  audience,  at  the  metropolis  of  the  state  in  whose 
borders  the  war  found  him  poor  and  obscure,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  career,  are  many  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
there  are  few  incidents  of  his  pubhc  or  private  life  that  are  un- 
known to  them.  But  without  dwelling  indiscriminately  on  the 
mass  of  biographical  details,  there  are  some  of  them  which  are 
entitled  to  our  special  attention  and  will  bear  frequent  repetition, 
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because  they  serve  to  illustrate  personal  characteristics  which 
made  him,  in  many  respects,  an  ideal  citizen  of  our  democratic  re- 
public, and  are  worthy  of  our  constant  emulation.  Many  of  these 
traits  of  character  are  strictly  individual,  and  are  interesting  only 
because  they  belong  to  a  striking  and  distinguished  personality, 
while  thei'e  are  others  that  have  special  qualities,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  with  favor  by  his  countrymen,  for  they  are  such  as 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  popular  institutions. 

Even  a  critic  so  captious  and  exacting  as  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold  discovered  much  in  Grant's  modest  suppression  of  his  own 
participancy  in  the  historical  events  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
in  his  official  reports  of  them,  and  in  his  autobiography.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  that  vanity  and  conceit  which  have  been 
the  weakness  of  many  great  minds,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar vice  of  men  who  have  risen,  like  him,  from  humble  antece- 
dents to  a  lofty  eminence.  He  had  none  of  the  strut  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  as  it  was  revealed  in  his  private  letters,  his  turgid  ad- 
dresses to  the  armies  of  France,  and  his  egotistical  assumption 
that  he  was  a  man  of  destiny  ;  and  none  of  the  boastfulness  with 
which  Csesar  announced  his  victories  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  ever  inanifested  itself  in  the  speech  or  writings  of 
the  victorious  leader  of  our  armies.  Greatness  was  never  more 
unconscious  of  itself,  than  it  was  in  him.  In  the  flush  and  heat  of 
victory,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  for  it,  when  the  blood 
is  up  and  the  nerves  are  tense,  the  equilibrium  of  the  calmest  and 
steadiest  men  is  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and  ebullitions  of  their  ex- 
treme satisfaction  with  themselves  are  not  severely  censurable. 
But  the  triumphs  of  Grant  from  Belmont  to  Appomattox  never 
destroyed  his  balance,  or  affected  the  habitual  moderation  of  his 
utterance  or  demeanor. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  braggart  in  any  of  his  official  reports  or 
dispatches,  there  is  no  arrogance,  no  regard  for  dramatic  effect,  no 
parade  of  himself.  They  are  plain  and  simple  statements  of  fact 
without  any  waste  of  words  or  rhetorical  display,  and  might  have 
been  prepared  by  any  competent  and  unimpassioned  onlooker. 
The  obvious  and  uniform  purpose  of  all  of  them  is  to  give  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  situation 
at  the  fi"ont,  and  nothing  more.  Even  with  the  Confederacy  at  his 
feet,  as  a  final  testimony  of  his  skill  and  prowess  as  a  military 
chieftain,  he  was  not  betrayed   into  anything  like  exultation,  and 
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stopped  the  jubilant  firing  of  a  salute  in  his  command  as  soon  as 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  reached  his  ears.  The  glittering  uniform 
of  the  conquered  leader  of  the  Confederate  armies  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  plain  and  much  worn  habiliments  of  the  con 
queror;  but  Grant  was  more  intent  upon  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence between  them  than  upon  his  own  appearance  in  it.  And  it 
was  not  the  result  of  a  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  and 
final  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  the  North  or  upon  partisan  poli- 
tics that  occupied  his  mind.  In  that  supreme  moment  he  ceased 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Union  army  only,  and  thought  and  acted 
with  broad  and  enlightened  statesmanship  and  patriotism  for  the 
whole  reunited  country.  He  thought  of  the  feelings  and  sensibil- 
ities of  the  vanquished,  and  of  making  the  road  towards  patriotic 
citizenship  easy  for  them.  He  thought  of  the  waste  lands  and  im- 
poverished communities  of  the  South,  which  were  again  under 
the  old  flag,  and  quickened  a  returning  sense  of  obligation  to  it,  by 
restoring  to  every  Confederate  soldier  the  horse  or  mule  which 
had  belonged  to  him,  and  might  be  used  again  in  making  and  gar- 
nering the  crops  on  which  he  and  his  family  would  depend  for 
their  sustenance.  He  thought  more  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace  and  industry  amongst  a  disorganized  people,  of 
aiding  them  in  the  maintenance  of  themselves,  of  bringing  them 
back  into  social  as  well  as  political  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  than  upon  his  own  part  and  lot  in  the  accoinplishment  of 
these  salutary  ends. 

The  great  Confederate  General  was  shown  the  respect  that 
generous  natures  always  accord  to  inisfortune  bravelv  borne,  and 
proved  by  his  conduct  and  bearing  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that 
the  greatest  reverses  are  most  easilv  sustained  by  the  dignitv  that 
belongs  to  them.  He  and  those  who  fought  under  him,  with  un- 
surpassed courage,  were  touched  by  the  victor's  delicate  consider- 
ation for  their  feelings  and  welfare. 

Grant's  magnanimous  nature  was  incapable  of  anything  else. 
In  the  struggle  that  ended  in  final  capitulation,  he  was  never  act- 
uated by  the  spirit  of  revenge  or  hate,  or  by  aught  else  than  a  high 
sense  of  patriotic  duty.  Wrong  as  they  were,  and  as  they  will  ever 
be  rated  by  impartial  history,  he  "did  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  us."  "I  should  like 
to  see  impartial  history  vvritten,''  he  said,  also:  "Such  history  will 
do  full  credit  to  the  courage,   endurance,   and   soldierlv   abilitv  of 
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the  American  citizen,  no  matter  what  section  of  the  country  he 
hails  from,  or  in  what  ranks  he  fought."  The  failure  of  the  South- 
ern people  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  courage  or  persistence,  or 
leadership  in  the  field,  but  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  their  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  impossible  task.  It  is  natural  that  men  who 
were  capable  of  such  an  effort  should  be  cemented  together  in 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  so  long  as  they  are  loyal 
to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  brave  and  generous  men  will  not  censure 
them  for  cherishing  an  affectionate  regard  for  one  another,  and 
for  strewing  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

The  suppression  or  effacement  of  one's  self  is  not  always,  and 
invariably,  highly  meritorious.  A  modest  estimate  of  one's  powers 
may  be  quite  justified  by  the  facts.  An  underestimate  of  one's 
powers  may  be  a  fault.  Grant  had  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
while  he  never  dwelt  upon,  or  thought  about  their  greatness,  or 
measured  or  compared  them  with  the  abilities  of  others,  he  knew 
just  what  they  were,  their  extent  and  limitations,  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  them,  and  what  was  beyond  their  reach.  He 
was  never  misled  by  rating  himself  too  high  or  too  low.  The 
timid  distrust  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  engagement  at 
Belmont  rapidly  disappeared  as  his  powers  were  tested  in  subse- 
quent campaigns  and  battles.  In  Mexico  he  had  shown  unmis- 
takable sense  and  courage  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  in  our 
late  war  he  began  the  study  of  himself  as  a  commander  and  leader 
of  men,  and  he  soon  mastered  the  lesson. 

As  he  became  conscious  of  his  powers  he  relied  with  unshaken 
confidence  upon  his  own  judgment.  He  held  few  if  any  councils 
of  w^ar.  He  succeeded  in  great  emergencies  by  his  native  strength 
of  will  and  intellect,  and  his  resolute  persistence,  where  men  of 
more  learning  and  better  versed  in  military  science,  but  with  less 
natural  capacity,  would  have  failed.  What  they  are  obliged  to 
learn,  he  seemed  to  know  intuitively.  He  disregarded  elementary 
maxims  of  war  without  hesitation  when  they  were  plainly  the 
outgrowth  of  conditions  radically  different  from  those  which  con- 
fronted him.  He  was  equal  to  any  command  or  emergency.  But 
there  was  no  affection  of  dash  or  brilliancy  about  his  movements. 
The  boldest  of  his  campaigns  and  battles  were  not  determined 
upon  without  deliberation,  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  the  means  at  his  command  for  over- 
coming them.     And  having  once  entered   upon   the    execution  of 
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his  plans,  reverses  which  would  have  discouraged  less  resolute 
and  far-sighted  men,  never  impaired  his  confidence  in  ultimate 
success,  or  disqualified  him  for  seizing  upon  unexpected  advan- 
tages and  profiting  by  them.  Obstacles  which  seemed  insur- 
mountable to  others  only  served  to  inspire  him  with  determination 
to  overcome  them.  "Peril  strengthened  his  resolution  and  bright- 
ened his  intellect."  He  saw  facts  and  situations  as  they  really 
were,  and  acted  with  reference  to  them  as  realities.  Napoleon's 
genius  may  have  been  more  active  and  brilliant,  but  if  he  had  been 
endowed  with  judgment  as  strong  and  unerring,  he  would  never 
have  ventured  upon  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign.  With  a 
definite  end  always  in  view,  without  wavering  or  vacillation,  and 
ever  ready,  with  large  resources,  to  adjust  his  plans  to  any  change 
of  circumstances.  Grant  pressed  determinedly  on  to  an  invariably 
successful  termination.  He  never  lost  the  fruits  of  victory  through 
inactivity.  The  final  movement  on  Vicksburg  was  begun  at  a 
time  when  many  patriotic  people  in  the  North  were  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  government  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
by  arms,  and  some  of  them  were  ready  to  terminate  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  by  compromise. 
Voluntary  enlistments  had  nearly  ceased.  Delay  was  never  more 
dangerous,  and  he  realized  that  a  speedy  capture  of  the  strongly 
fortified  city  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  were  essential  to  Federal  success.  He  boldly 
placed  the  great  river  behind  him,  while  it  was  .in  possession  of 
the  enemv,  both  above  and  below  him,  and  with  a  vigor  and  skill 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  great  soldiers  of  any  age 
or  country,  he  threw  his  army  against  the  divided  forces  of  Pem- 
berton,  confusing  and  defeating  them  at  all  points,  and  ended  with 
the  investment  and  capture  of  the  enemy's  stronghold.  The  cam- 
paign was  begun  and  j^rosecuted  amid  the  virulent  censure  of 
himself,  popular  clamor  for  his  removal,  the  jealousy  of  martinets, 
and  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  some  of  his  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy subordinates  ;  but  it  went  steadily  on  until  it  reached  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Its  end  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, restored  confidence  in  the  efiiciency  of  our  armies  throughout 
the  North,  and  among  loyal  people  everywhere,  and  all  but  the 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  soldier,  who  had  brought  it  about,  and 
for  whom  it  was  a  personal  triumph,  as  well  as  a  Union  victory, 
gave  way  to  a  delirium  of  joy  and    exultation.     No   success    ever 
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turned  his  head.  The  dangers  which  threatened  the  country,  and 
his  duty  towards  it  in  the  hour  of  need,  occupied  his  mind  so  com- 
2:)letely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  thought  of  himself.  He  nei- 
ther vaunted  his  abilities,  nor  stooped  to  defend  himself  against 
criticism,  but  left  his  countrymen  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  his 
powers,  as  he  had  learned  them  for  himself,  from  the  deeds  which 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  magnitude  of  the  end  for 
which  the  Union  armies  were  marshalled,  and  which  he  fully  ap- 
preciated at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  was  such  as  dwarfed  for 
him  all  individual  pretensions  and  interests.  He  rigorously  sub- 
ordinated all  private  sentiments  and  feelings  to  the  good  of  the 
cause  that  he  served.  He  was  incapable  of  envy  or  jealousy,  and 
he  never  appropriated  credit  that  was  due  to  others.  He  was 
silent,  thoughtful,  and  patient.  He  commanded  himself  as  suc- 
cessfullv  as  he  commanded  armies,  and  where  he  led,  all  felt  safe 
against  the  consequences  of  incapacity  or  rashness. 

Although  educated  at  West  Point,  he  was  not  a  professional 
soldier.  Instead  of  liking  war,  he  abhorred  it  as  the  greatest  of 
human  calamities,  and  his  temperament  inclined  to  peace.  He  en- 
gaged in  our  last  war  because  he  recognized  it  as  the  only  means 
of  maintaining,  the  Union  and  securing  unbroken  peace.  It  was 
a  cause  for  which  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  even  life 
itself.  He  could  not  have  led  in  any  w^ar  of  aggression  or  con- 
quest, for  he  was  the  friend  and  benefactor,  rather  than  an  op- 
pressor or  destroyer  of  the  people.  Ambition  never  stifled  his 
sense  of  duty  or  love  of  truth  and  justice,  or  tarnished  his  name 
with  acts  of  cruelty  or  tyranny.  None  welcomed  tlie  return  of 
peace  with  more  cordialitv,  and  none  saw  the  quiet  disbanding  of 
his  army  of  bronzed  and  hardened  veterans,  and  their  resumption 
of  peaceful  pursuits,  with  emotions  of  greater  pleasure  when  the 
struggle  was  over.  He  did  not  believe  that  because  military  force 
had  saved  the  Union  it  was  a  proper  instrument  of  government  in 
time  of  peace.  In  his  last  days,  while  bearing  with  serenity  and 
fortitude  the  tortures  of  an  incurable  disease,  on  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor, he  gave  his  life  a  final  retrospect,  and  it  was  the  reunion 
of  the  w-arring  sections  under  the  old  flag,  that  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  enabled  him  to  close  his  eyes  for  the 
sleep  of  death  with  the  comforting  reflection  that  his  work  had 
been  well  done  and  would  outlive  him. 

The  monument  before  us  is  dedicated  to  the   illustrious  General 
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of  our  armies,  rather  than  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  repubhc, 
and  it  is  therefore  meet  that  my  address  should  dwell  more  on  his 
military  than  his  civic  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  merits, 
or  his  defects  as  chief  executive,  he  was  unquestionably  our 
greatest  soldier,  and  his  matchless  achievements  in  the  field  and 
their  influence  upon  the  fate  of  his  country  amply  justify  this 
beautiful  testimonial.  So  long  as  love  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
admiration  for  heroic  deeds  and  unselfish  patriotism  last,  the  mem- 
ory of  Grant  will  be  venerated.  Some  of  the  acts  of  his  civil  ad- 
ministration were  really  worth  more  to  the  country  and  the  world 
than  the  dull  routine  and  solemn  respectability  of  many  others. 
While  men  had  dreamed  and  written  about  the  uselessness  and 
wickedness  of  war,  as  an  agency  for  the  settlement  of  controver- 
sies between  nations,  and  urged  the  substitution  of  more  civilized 
methods,  it  was  reserved  for  our  greatest  soldier  to  reduce  these 
theories  and  vague  aspirations  to  practice.  It  was  the  successful 
leader  of  our  armies,  in  our  greatest  war,  who  took  the  lead  in 
bringing  the  civilized  world  to  a  practical  recognition  of  the  value 
of  a  peaceful  arbitrament  of  international  disputes,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  is  a  monument  to  bis  memory  which  will  outlive 
those  of  bronze  and  stone.  Its  moral  influence  extends  infinitely 
beyond  the  immediate  parties  to  it,  or  the  age  in  which  it  w^as  ne- 
gotiated. More  than  once  he  displayed  independence,  high  cour- 
age, and  strong  sense  of  duty  by  vetoing  legislation  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  popular  government  is  an  art  or  a  mystery.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails of  administration  require  special  training  and  experience. 
But  in  its  broad  policies,  in  the  adjustment  of  it  to  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  organized,  in  the  promotion  of  its  purposes,  men 
like  Grant,  who  feel  rightly  and  see  clearly,  who  have  a  sound 
judgment  and  saving  common  sense,  and  who  will  resolutely 
assert  themselves  under  all  circumstances,  may  be  safely  trusted 
with  its  affairs  and  destinies.  It  vVould  not  be  a  popular  govern- 
ment if  it  were  otherwise.  The  men  who  have  left  the  profound- 
est  impress  on  our  history,  were  not  so  much  distinguished  for 
their  wealth,  or  their  erudition,  as  the  qualities,  or  some  of  them, 
which  distinguished  Grant.  These  qualities  are  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  political  manhood,  and  they  are  no  less  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  peace  than  in  war.  We  need  men  possessing  them  to  resist 
the  aggressions   of  those   who   seek  to  make    our   politics  both  an 
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art  and  a  mystery,  intelligible  only  to  the  adept  and  initiated,  who 
assume  the  management  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  capacity  for 
the  deft  and  artful  manipulation  of  their  fellows.  Their  influence 
upon  the  country  is  corrupt  and  debasing,  and  the  area  of  political 
venalty  constantly  enlarges  under  it.  According  to  their  views 
the  whole  interest  that  any  citizen  has  in  municipal,  state,  or 
national  government  is  ineasured  by  what  he  can  make  out  of  it. 
It  is  worse  than  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  corrupt 
methods  and  practices  in  ovir  politics  which  threaten  to  subvert 
our  free  institutions.  The  people  are  often  cheated  at  the  polls 
and  in  legislation,  and  prizes  which  should  be  the  reward  of  hon- 
est merit  are  too  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  cunning  and  the 
unscrupulous  rich.  Real  freedom  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  people 
unless  the  laws  are  enacted  by  their  honestly  chosen  representa- 
tives, and  their  freedom  of  action  is  as  much  impaired  when  it  is 
corruptly  influenced  as  if  controlled  by  force.  The  man  who  ac- 
cepts a  bribe  of  any  sort  places  his  conscience  and  judgment  in 
the  vilest  bondage.  He  is  no  longer  free.  Argument  is  wasted 
on  him.  Considerations  of  the  public  weal  or  woe  do  not  effect 
him.  Bayonets  at  the  polls  would  not  control  his  conduct  more 
eff"ectively.  And  men  who  conti'ibute  money  to  buy  votes,  and 
to  bribe  the  people's  representatives,  as  well  as  those  who  disburse 
it,  are  deadly  enemies  of  the  republic.  Their  greed  and  love  of 
power  are  greater  than  their  love  of  country.  They  impair  pop- 
ular respect  for  law,  which  is  the  only  safeguard  for  life  and  prop- 
erty; and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  nation  when  its  preserva- 
tion depends  upon  their  patriotism  and  courage.  They  may  mas- 
querade in  the  garb  of  righteousness,  and  address  the  people  in 
the  language  of  patriotism,  but  their  virtues  are  assumed  ;  they 
are  hypocrites  and  assassins  of  liberty,  and  would  welcome  a  dy- 
nasty rather  than  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Their  shameless  and  insidious  attacks  on  free  institutions 
are  infinitely  inore  dangerous  than  the  revolutionary  teachings 
and  practices  of  a  comparatively  few  visionary  and  misguided 
men  and  women  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  not  such  as  these,  but 
the  great  multitude  engaged  in  active  and  hardy  pursuits,  who 
constitute  the  strength  of  the  nation.  They  are  not  enemies 
of  law  and  order,  they  do  not  envy  or  hate  those  who  have  ac- 
quired property  by  honest  methods,  they  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  and  so  long  as  the   powers   of  the  nation  are 
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not  perverted  to  their  injury  for  the  enricliment  of  the  few,  they 
will  rally  to  its  defense  with  unselfish  and  devoted  patriotism." 
Their  energy  and  courage  have  not  heen  deadened  by  ease  and 
luxury.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  without  public  tranquility, 
and  the  people  will  not  long  remain  tranquil  under  a  well-founded 
belief  that  the  corrupt  use  of  money  prevents  a  free  and  honest 
expression  in  their  choice  of  men  and  measures.  If  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  honestly  expressed  in  authorized  ways,  our  elec- 
tions will  become  expensive  and  useless  mockeries,  and  free  gov- 
ernment will  exist  only  in  name.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  mere 
forms.  Radical  changes  in  government  may  be  effected  without 
perceptible  change  in  the  mode  of  administi"ation.  Some  of  the 
worst  tyrannies  the  world  has  ever  known  were  maintained  un- 
der popular  forms. 

Men  like  Grant  who  have  sprung  from  the  people,  with  strong 
and  resolute  character,  unspoiled  by  luxury,  clear-minded  and 
level-headed,  able  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  really  are,  unde- 
ceived by  outward  show  and  conventionality,  are  worth  more  to 
our  nation  than  all  its  mere  cunning,  self-seeking  politicians,  its 
political  theorists,  or  its  plutocrats.  In  war  and  peace,  these  quali- 
ties lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  character.  A  nation  not  only 
needs  such  men,  but  they  are  indispensable  to  it.  In  times  of 
peril  it  may  perish  without  them. 

It  is  not  unproper  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  baneful  influ- 
ences and  practices  which  lower  our  national  standard  and,  un- 
checked, threaten  disaster.  Engrossed  in  the  cares  of  business 
and  laborious  occupations,  men  seem  inattentive  to  the  require- 
ments of  citizenship,  but  they  do  not  consciously  and  willfully 
shirk  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  when  they  are  clearly  seen 
and  fully  understood.  They  may  be  slow  to  act,  but  when  danger 
becomes  imminent  they  will  assert  themselves  again  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  They  will  not  allow  the  republic  to  perish  from 
neglect.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  still  strong  in  the  people. 
It  is  neither  dead  nor  short-lived.  It  grows  and  strengthens  with 
honest  appeals  to  it,  and  it  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence 
for  the  vindication  of  good  measures.  It  increases  with  every 
draft  that  is  made  upon  it,  and  while  it  may  become  silent  through 
neglect,  it  does  not  cease  to  exist.  Its  voice  may  be  unheeded  for 
a  season,  and  may  be  drowned  by  the  noisier  tongues  of  greed  and 
selfislmess,  but  it  will  be  heard  again.     It   patiently    submits    to 
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many  affronts,  and  quietly  endures  many  indignities.  But  in  its 
temporary  silence,  it  gathers  an  accumulation  of  energy,  and  when 
the  limit  of  its  endurance  has  been  reached,  its  commanding  voice 
breaks  forth  on  the  startled  air,  trumpet-tongued,  and  against  its 
mighty  tones  no  other  voice  dares  lift  itself  It  was  so  when  our 
last  war  swept  over  the  land.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  which  was 
then  roused  from  an  apparent  slumber,  became  dominant  and  per- 
vasive. It  extended  every  where,  and  touched  everybody.  It 
reigned  supreme.  The  ordinary  interests  of  men  were  subordi- 
nated to  it.  The  war  did  not  create  it,  but  roused  it  into  action, 
gave  it  direction,  and  furnished  scope  and  opportunity  for  the 
assertion  of  itself.  In  our  armies,  and  behind  them,  it  was  a  moral 
force  of  tremendous  energy  urging  them  forward  and  onwai'd  un- 
til the  supremacy  of  our  cause  was  finally  established. 

Our  country  was  settled  by  men  who  sought  a  land  which  they 
might  love  as  their  own,  and  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  institutions.  Our  republic  was  founded  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  their  love  of  country  was 
strengthened  by  the  struggle  for  its  defence  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. The  revolutionary  war  was  a  test  of  the  popular  pa- 
triotism which  had  been  previously  implanted,  rather  than  a  de- 
velopment of  it.  The  patriotism  which  was  ablaze  in  the  speeches 
of  Adams  and  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  in  the  intrepid  con- 
duct of  Marion  and  Warren,  was  a  steady  and  fervent  heat  in  the 
bosoms  of  thousands  whose  names  are  unknown  to  history.  As 
a  people  we  have  inherited  the  patriotism  of  our  revolutionary 
sires,  and  the  inheritance  has  not  been  squandered  or  dissipated. 
Because  it  is  voiceless  among  the  busy  multitude,  in  the  marts,  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  workshops,  we  must  not  think  it  has  ceased 
to  exist,  for  these  were  the  sources  from  which  our  patriotic 
armies  were  filled.  It  is  not  the  noisy  and  blatant  sort  of  patriot- 
ism that  finds  an  easy  outlet  on  the  rostrums  that  is  the  staunchest 
and  the  best,  it  is  a  stronger  and  more  self  denying  passion. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  patriotic  and  sound  to  the 
core.  In  them  is  our  main  stay  and  chief  dependence.  Our  con- 
fidence in  their  steady  and  unfaltering  love  of  country,  which  is 
indifferent  about  any  show  of  itself,  and  speaks  only  in  its  acts, 
will  never  be  misplaced.  It  was  this  sort  of  patriotism  that  was 
personified  in  Grant. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  by  General  Ducat, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  invitations,  and  read  : 

Executive  Mansion,  | 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  '29,  1891.  \ 

Hon.  Arthur  C.  Ducat, 

Chairnian,  etc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  advised  you  bj  telegram  of  the  receipt  of  the  invita- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  the  Grant  monument  association  to  attend  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  thej  have  erected  in  Lincoln  park,  on  October  7th,  and 
of  mj  inability  to  be  present. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  significance  and  national  interest  of  this  occa- 
sion; and,  if  circumstances  would  permit,  I  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
take  part  with  yowv  citizens  in  a  public  expression  of  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  General  Grant.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  confidence 
in  the  crisis  of  our  civil  war.  He  redeemed  the  failures  of  other  men;  re- 
vived the  courage  of  the  faint  and  disheartened;  gave  his  confidence  to  a 
matchless  army,  and  received  in  return  its  unshaken  faith.  Revealing  to  his 
soldiers  their  invincible  power,  he,  more  than  any  other  leader  of  the  war, 
realized  that  when  our  army  paused  to  recruit  and  reorganize  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  same  work.  If  his  battalions  were  shatter- 
ed and  weary  he  did  not  forget  that  the  enemy's  were  in  as  bad  or  worse  a 
plight  and  followed  and  struck  again. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  General  Gresham,  who  was  so  honorably  associ- 
ated with  General  Grant  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Armj'  of  the  Tennessee, 
has  been  selected  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion;  and  do  not  doubt  that  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  commander  will  enable  him  to  speak  in  fit- 
ting phrase  of  one  whose  relation  to  me  was  onl}'-  that  of  a  remote  but  beloved 
commander-in-chief. 

The  state  of  the  public  business  here  is  such  that  I  can  not  hope  to  make 
the  trip  to  Chicago  at  the   time    named.     With    great    respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benjamin   Harrison. 

The  following  description  of  the  statue  is  by  the  artist,  Louis 
Rebisso  : 

The  General  grasping  the  field-glass  in  his  right  hand,  rests  the 
same  in  an  easy  and  somewhat  unconscious  manner  upon  his 
right  thigh,  as  after  taking  a  careful  survey  of  the  field.  It  sug- 
gests as  a  whole  a  concentration  of  mind,  confidence,  and  self- 
reliance;  apparently  he  is  satisfied  that  his  orders  are  successfully 
executed  by  his  troops.  The  bronze  statue  will  measure  eighteen 
feet  three  inches  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  plinth  to  the 
crown  of  the  slouch  hat.  It  is  the  largest  casting  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted  in  this  country. 
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Chicago,  October  7th.  1891, 

The  Society  assembled  at  the  Auditorium,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  First  Vice-President,  Captain  James  A. 
Sexton. 

The  Elgin  band  played  a  patriotic  air,  and  Bishop  Samuel  Fal- 
lows of  our  Society  offered  prayer  as  follows. 

O,  thou  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  thank  thee 
for  this  gracious  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  engaging 
in  the  exercises  of  this  occasion.  We  acknowledge  thy  good- 
ness in  giving  us  the  privilege,  this  day,  of  so  signally  honor- 
ing the  life  and  services  of  our  first  commander.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  priceless  heritage  of  us  all,  of  those  who  fought  with 
him,  and  of  those  who  fought  against  him,  in  the  manifested  at- 
tributes of  his  soldierly  character,  his  courage,  his  coolness,  his 
determination,  his  skill,  his  modesty,  and  his  fearless  magnanim- 
ity. We  thank  thee  for  his  patience  in  affliction,  and  his  heroism 
in  suffering.  We  praise  thee  that  the  clouds  while  gathered 
about  his  closing  days,  filled  with  the  radiance  of  the  sympathy, 
the  confidence,  the  affections  of  a  united  people,  were  changed  by 
thv  grace  into  chariots  of  glory  to  accompany  him  home.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  memory  of  his  renowned  brother  in  arms,  our 
second  commander,  so  long  the  President  of  this  Society,  whose 
vacant  chair  fills  us  with  sadness  to-night.  In  the  ripeness  of 
honored  years,  and  in  the  plentitude  of  his  undimmed  fame,  thou 
did'st  gather  him  like  a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe  in  his  season,  into 
thy  heavenly  garner.  We  give  thee  heart-thanks  for  the  good 
example  of  all  those,  thy  servants  and  other  commanders  and  their 
devoted  comrades,  who,  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do 
now  rest  from  their  labors. 

We  thank  thee  for  a  country  we  were  so  willing  to  die  for, 
and  praise  thee  for  a  country  now  so  worthy  to  live  for.  Mul- 
tiply the  benedictions  of  thy  loving  favor  upon  it.  Unite  us  all  in 
every  section  more  and  more  closely  together  in  the  sacred  and 
crowning  bonds  of  patriotic  devotion.  Pi-eserve  us  from  the  dan- 
o-ers  of  domineering  riches,  and  the  evils  of  unrelieved  poverty. 
Purify  our  politics,  and  from  all  injustice  and  selfish   scheming  in 
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city,  state  and  nation,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,  and  in  the  hope  that 
maketh  not  ashamed,  we  tliank  thee  for  the  heavenly  and  the  bet- 
ter country  beyond,  whither  the  loved  ones  of  our  homes  and  hearts 
have  gone  on  before  us.  Blessed  be  thy  name!  Morning  there 
shall  never  end  in  night!  Our  meeting  there  shall  know  no  pang 
of  parting;  our  service  there  shall  be  unattended  with  weariness 
and  antagonism;  joy  there  shall  be  unalloyed  with  sorrow  or  pain; 
and  love  there,  supreme  and  eternal,  shall  forever  bind  together 
the  purified  in  one  common  fellowship  and  felicity.  In  thine 
own  good  time,  and  in  thine  own  good  way,  bring  us  at  last 
thither  and  to  thyself :  and  thou  shalt  have  all  the  praise,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  Imperial  Qiiartette  sang  "  The  Old  Brigade,"  and  Captain 
Sexton,  the  presiding  officer,  introduced  Governor  Fifer  of  Illi- 
nois, who  welcomed  the  Society  in  the  following  words  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  knows  its  heroes.  That  nationalism 
which  reveres  "The  Flag"  has  not  forgotten  the  valor  which  in 
a  supreme  national  crisis  kept  that  flag  in  the  air.  Therefore, 
when  called  as  the  executive  of  Illinois  to  welcome  here  tonight 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  know  my  words, 
though  fiir  more  hearty  than  any  I  am  in  fiict  able  to  employ, 
would  not  belie  the  sentiment  of  the  peojjleofa  great  state  and 
a  great  country.  In  fact,  I  do  not  make  this  speech  of  wel- 
come, but  rather  the  hospitable  genius  of  an  appreciative  people 
speak  to  you  through  my  lips  and  say  to  you  as  survivors  and 
representatives  of  the  great  union  army,  "  welcome — thrice  wel- 
come to  whatever  of  entertainment  and  good  cheer  abides  in  the 
Illinois  metropolis." 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  addition  to  being  the  theater  of 
heroes  was  the  school  of  military  genius.  Around  its  bivouac  fires 
were  organized  the  beginnings  of  victory.  By  those  fires  sat  the 
trinity  of  national  •  salvation— Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan. 
Amid  the  clangor  and  battle  smoke  of  that  army  the  silent  man  of 
destiny  formulated  the  high  resolve  of  a  nation  in  the  demand 
for  "immediate  and  unconditional  surrender." 

Gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said  that  the  greatness  of  the 
war  you  waged  lay  in  the  greatness  of  its  cause.  The  grand  jury 
of  history  presents  a  frightful  indictment    against    the    conquerors 
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of  the  past,  who  to  appease  national  vanity  or  to  gratify  personal 
ambition  and  the  false  glory  of  conquest,  have  sacked  cities,  des- 
olated provinces,  and  despoiled  prostrate  industry,  as  though  the 
trade  of  making  widows  and  orphans  were  in  itself  a  glory  and 
not  a  crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  divest  war  of  its  false  allurements.  History 
presents  no  spectacle  at  once  so  appalling  and  so  fascinating  as  the 
battle-field.  There  the  pent-up  forces  of  discordant  interests, 
conflicting'  ambitions,  and  antagonistic  civilizations  break  forth  in 
a  scene  of  wild  fury,  the  contemplation  of  which  inflames  the 
blood  of  the  combatants  and  their  descendants  even  to  the  re- 
motest generatioiis.  High  laurels  are  won  and  lost  and  the  whole 
course  of  history  is  changed  in  a  single  hour  by  the  advancing 
bayonet  line  of  victory.  Of'  the  innumerable  wars  whose  record 
stains  the  historic  page,  few  have  been  justifiable  and  in  nearly  all 
the  many  innocent  have  suffered  for  the  glory  of  the  grasping  few. 
Out  of  the  carnage  of  the  past  dimly  tower  the  imposing  forms 
of  captains  and  conquerors. 

"  Whose  game  was  empires,  and 

Whose  stakes  were  thrones  ; 
Whose  table  earth — 

Whose  dice  were  human  bones." 
Such  was  not  the  warfare  waged  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. You  trod  no  innocent,  bleeding  bosoms  under  the  iron  hoof  of 
war,  save  only  in  such  manner  as  is  inseparable  from  all  war, 
which  is  in  its  nature  cruel.  While  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
sword,  you  at  the  same  time  carried  in  the  other  the  olive  leaf  of 
peace,  and  over  your  victorious  banners  hovered  the  hopes  and 
inspirations  of  a  great  people.  If  you  dipped  your  sword  in 
human  blood  it  was  only  that  you  might  write  with  them  on  the 
tablets  of  an  awakened  public  conscience  the  gospel  of  a  new 
fraternity  broad  enough  to  include  and  glorify  every  one  of  the 
sons  of  men. 

In  the  glory  of  your  great  cause  I  welcome  you  here  tonight. 
You  were  valiant  in  war;  you  have  been  valiant  also  in  peace. 
Your  arms  conquered;  but  a  better  and  greater  fact  is  that  your 
principles  have  also  conquered;  and,  as  soldiers  of  the  truest  and 
highest  civilization,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  state  which  gave 
to  your  cause  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Logan,  and  which  mingled  its 
best  and  reddest  blood  with  yours  on  every  field  from  Donelson 
to  Savannah, 
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Captain  Sexton  then  introduced  Hon.  Hempstead  Washburne, 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  who  extended  to  the  Society  a  welcome  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee: 
So  far  as  words  convey  our  good  wishes  and  our  welcome. 
permit  me  in  the  name  of  this  great  city  to  tender  you  her  hospi- 
talities. Until  history  is  forgotten,  until  gratitude  has  turned  to 
scorn,  until  patriotism  has  wholly  fled,  until  memory  deserts  the 
human  race — a  country's  saviors,  the  veteran  soldier  guest,  must 
rank  first  and  precede  all  other  friends.  Our  countiy  does  not 
forget  her  soldier  sons.  Imperishable  bronze  and  granite  recall 
your  heroes  at  every  turn.  We  speak  of  them  by  day,  and  their 
unselfish  patriotism  gives  us  peaceful  slumbers  and  safety  through 
the  night.  Once  each  year  a  day  is  set  apart  when  prattling 
childhood,  vigorous  manhood  and  palsied  age  bow  low  their 
heads,  in  silent  prayer  and  gratitude,  upon  the  flower  strewn 
graves  of  the  soldier  dead.  Your  camp-fires  of  1861  were  kept 
ablaze  by  force  of  arms  and  war,  your  camp-fires  of  1891  are  kin- 
dled in  every  state  without  a  picket  and  without  a  guard.  They 
first  lit  your  way  through  the  darkness  of  war  to  victory.  They 
have  now  become  the  altar  fires  of  a  peaceful  nation  for  grateful 
sacrifice.  Surrounded  here  to-night  by  beauty,  wealth  and  lux- 
ury of  a  nation  and  among  companions  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
past  rushes  before  you  and  the  present  is  lost  to  view.  A  soldier's 
memories  are  a  nation's  safe-guards;  they  teach  patriotism  to  won- 
dering childhood,  and  breed  martial  spirit  for  coming  strife.  The 
inspiration  of  your  dead  commanders  is  not  lost.  Their  virility 
and  patriotism  permeate  this  nation.  Their  heritage  to  us  is  the 
air  we  breathe,  freedom's  air  uncontaminated  by  unjust  laws  or 
oppressive  rule.  At  every  hearthstone,  in  every  state,  the  great 
emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  loved  and  known.  Grant, 
your  first  great  commander,  will  live  in  remotest  history  and  help 
to  glorify  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Sheridan  at  Winchester 
will  fire  the  martial  spirit  of  generations  yet  unborn.  McPhei'son's 
death  will  show  how  patriotic  men  can  die  to  save  a  country's 
cause.  Logan  will  illustrate  the  versatility  of  American  great- 
ness, upon  the.  field  a  superb  commander,  in  civil  life  he  was  a 
leader  among  a  nation's  statesmen.  Sherman,  your  beloved  com- 
mander, has  lately  fallen.  He  is  mourned  by  a  nation,  for  he  was 
a  nation's  loss,  and  so  long  as  volk-songs  stir  a  people's  patriotism. 
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distant  posterity  will  recall  his  glories  in  the  words  you  sang  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea.  The  memories  of  other  dead  will  further  serve 
to  cement  our  patriotism  and  glorify  your  history.  We  welcome 
you  to-night  as  heroes  of  a  hundred  battles  fought  and  won,  you 
won  them  all,  for  record  fails  of  anything  you  lost.  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Mission  Ridge,  Atlanta  and  your 
never  to  be  forgotten  march  to  the  sea,  were  milestones  by  a  na- 
tion's roadside  which  were  marked  out  by  the  God  of  battles  and 
placed  by  you,  in  the  face  of  shot  and  shell.  You  built  a  highway 
which  has  guided  millions  to  this  sanctuary  of  the  earth,  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  goal  of  human  ambition, — a  nation  charita- 
ble in  character, — just  in  laws  and  where  man  bows  supreme  al- 
legiance to  only  one.  Your  country  stands  first  in  wealth,  in 
power,  in  laws  and  government.  She  is  envied  of  the  world,  and 
is  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  How  blessed  must  be  the  man  who 
can  look  upon  such  a  land  and  say, — this  is  my  handiw^ork.  Well 
may  we  who  were  too  young  to  participate  in  your  labors  feel 
that  we  were  born  too  late.  Your  deeds,  victories,  lives  and  tri- 
umphs are  forever  impressed  upon  this  great  nation's  history. 
Your  memory  can  never  die,  but  we  who  live  in  this  peaceful  age 
shall  pass  away  and  leave  no  mark  behind.  Fortunate  men,  to 
have  fought  and  won,  and  to  have  lived  to  behold  the  splendid 
results  of  your  sacrifice,  a  reunited  people  whose  every  heart-beat 
"keeps  time  to  the  music  of  the  union,"  a  union  which  knows  no 
section,  and  whose  every  homestead  floats  one  grand  flag,  the 
starry  emblem  of  a  restored  and  perpetual  union  based  on  an  en- 
during foundation  of  patriotic  and  fraternal  love.  Old  soldiers, 
would  that  I  might  call  you  old  comrades — may  earth's  choicest 
blessings  be  showered  on  you  and  yours  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tion, and  when  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  honors  you  "go 
hence  and  are  no  more  seen,"  let  it  be  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  memory  of  your  valor  and  your  sufferings  is  shrined  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people;  that  their  recollection  of  your  struggles 
and  .your  triumphs  shall  never  fade,  and  that  from  them  generations 
yet  to  come  shall  learn  new  lessons  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 

Captain  Sexton  made  the  response  for  the   Society   and   spoke 
as  follows  : 
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Governor  Fifer  and  Mayor  Washburne  : 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  governors  of  states 
and  mayors  of  cities,  when  a  regiment  started  for  the  seat  of  war, 
to  deliver  to  the  officers  and  men,  patriotic  addresses,  bidding  them 
God  speed,  as  they  took  the  cars  for  the  front.  Four  years  subse- 
quently other  governors  and  mayors  bade  us  welcome  in  fitting 
terms  of  jDraise  when  w^e  returned  with  victory  perched  upon  our 
banners,  for  we  had  "fought  the  good  fight,  we  had  kept  the 
faith,"  had  saved  the  nation  and  preserved  the  old  flag  untarnish- 
ed without  a  star  missing,  and  then  laid  down  our  arms  to  resume 
peaceful  occupations.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  happy  days  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  you  and  I,  governor,  mere  lads,  responded  to 
the  call  for  volunteers,  and  \vith  muskets  in  our  hands,  as  private 
soldiers,  joined  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  all  the  gallant 
officers  who  composed  that  grand  army,  we  can  see  here  before 
us,  bowed  with  age,  a  large  representation  of  those  who  survive. 
More  than  three  decades  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  now  we 
find  you,  who  had  served  through  the  war  as  a  private  soldier, 
governor  of  the  great  prairie  state  of  Illinois,  the  third  in  rank  in 
this  glorious  Union,  here  to  bid  us  welcome. 

And  Mayor  Washburne,  we  greet  you,  sir,  as  the  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  sire;  for  well  we  remember  the  important  part  taken  by 
your  distinguished  father,  in  standing  as  the  friend  and  champion 
of  our  first  and  great  commander,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  that  it  was 
largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  that  great  leader  was  re- 
tained and  maintained  in  his  command  until  called  to  higher  fields 
and  greater  responsibilities.  It  is  a  happy  co-incidence  that  you, 
the  son  of  a  member  of  Congress  w^ho  first  saw  in  that  obscure, 
modest  clerk  the  elements  of  military  genius  and  greatness,  should 
as  mayor  bid  welcome  to  this  great  city  to  so  manv  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, who  have  come  here  to-day  to  renew  old  associations, 
and  unveil  to  the  woi^ld  a  lasting  tribute  to  him,  the  greatest  chief- 
tain of  the  age.  As  you  look  into  the  faces  of  the  veterans  here 
assembled,  you  will  see  in  the  silvered  locks,  the  furrowed  cheeks 
and  wrinkled  brows,  how  busy  has  been  time  in  imprinting  the 
marks  of  age.  Many,  too,  of  these  companions  bear  honorable 
scars  that  tell  of  devotion  to  their  country,  and  of  the  stern  realities 
of  war.  From  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  that  awful  struggle  they  are 
here  to-day  among  a  grateful  people,  to  revive  the  memories  of 
war,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace. 
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Is  it  not,  therefore,  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  recall  at  this 
time  the  many  heroic  achievements  of  those  great  generals  who  so 
successfully  commanded  the  victorious  Army  of  the  Tennessee? 
Grant,  whose  fame  as  warrior  and  statesman  we  commemorate  in 
the  statue  unveiled  to-day,  the  incomparable  Sherman,  who  has 
so  lately  gone  from  us,  friend  and  foe  paying  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory; the  knightly  McPherson,  who  died  "a  soldier's  death,  with 
harness  on  his  back;"  Logan,  Illinois'  great  volunteer  soldier;  and 
Howard,  who,  although  maimed,  is  still  in  active  service.  God 
forbid  that  these  reunions  should  revive  the  animosities  of  the  ^var, 
or  awaken  new  hatreds  between  the  sections;  for  peace,  gentle, 
healing,  lasting  peace,  was  the  object  for  which  they  fought  and 
for  which  their  comrades  died.  But  these  reunions  were  better 
abandoned,  all  these  sacred  memories  forgotten  and  the  historic 
events  of  the  war  consigned  to  the  grave  of  oblivion,  unless  they 
educate  the  present  generation,  and  send  along  the  line  of  life  les- 
sons of  duty  and  inspiration  of  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, I  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  cordial  greeting  and 
generous  welcome  to  this  great  metropolitan  World's  Fair  city  by 
the  inland  sea. 

The  presiding  officer  then  introduced  to  the  Society,  General 
Andrew  Hickenlooper,  the  orator  of  the  evening,  who  spoke  as 
follows: 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  A.    HICKENLOOPER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Comrades  of  the 

Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

When  at  your  last  stated  meeting,  you  conferred  upon  me 
the  distinguished  honor  and  unmerited  compliment  of  delivering 
your  next  annual  address,  little  did  any  of  us  suppose  that  such  an 
address  would  necessarily  be  an  eulogy  upon  the  life  and  military 
services  of  your  distinguished  President,  then  present  with  us  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and  mental  vigor. 

Little  did  we  realize  that  when  next  we  met,  it  would  be  within 
the  shadow  of  a  parting  sorrow,  to  pay  this  last  sad  tribute  of 
respect,  due  from  soldiers  to  a  soldier's  memory. 
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WILLIAM    TECUMSEH    SHERMAN, 
GENERAL    U.    S.    A. 
BORN    FEB.    8,    1820. 
DIED    FEB.    14,    1891. 

vSuch  is  the  simple  and  modest  inscription  upon  the  casket  con- 
taining the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  soldiers 
of  the  age,  your  old  commander,  and  President  of  this  Society,  for 
a  continous  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote — upon  the  first  day  of  his  fatal 
illness — the  last  thoughts  he  ever  penned,  expressed  an  enthusias- 
tic interest  in  your  Society's  proceedings,  and  a  determination  to 
be  present  upon  this  occasion.  But  now  his  vacant  chair,  draped 
in  the  habiliments  of  woe,  bring  vividly  to  mind  all  the  varied 
recollections  of  the  past,  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  an  impressive 
realization  of  the  truthfulness  of  Notker's  memorable  words,  "  In 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

No  longer  the  hoof-beat  of  rushing  squadrons  break  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  Southern  plains,  nor  Georgia's  mountain  crags  give 
back  an  answering  echo  to  the  cheers  of  charging  men;  silent  the 
drums,  stacked  the  arms,  and  housed  the  banners  of  that  mighty 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  whose  historic  story,  even  now,  seems 
like  a  swiftly  vanishing  dream.  The  sword  unsheathed  at  vShiloh 
and  flashed  in  the  sunlight  which  fell  upon  the  capitol  domes  of 
every  Confederate  state  but  three,  is  rusting  in  its  scabbard;  while 
the  chieftain  who  with  it  pierced  the  heart  of  treason  lies  peace- 
fully sleeping  beneath  one  of  the  sod  thatched  roofs  of  Calvary's 
silent  homes. 

"  When  a  soldier  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 
With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drums, 

Follow  the  funeral-car. 
They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  of  victories  won. 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minute  gun." 

But  when  a  soldier  dies  who  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  his  country's  histoiy,  and  especially  one  of  whom  so  much 
has  already  been  said  and  written,  little  remains  to  be  voiced  that 
will  either  add  to  a  knowledge  of  his  character  or  the  public 
appreciation  of  his  many  manly  virtues  and  soldierly  achievements. 
Therefore  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  we  can  little  more  than 
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touch  upon  the  saHent  points  of  a  career  that  will  ever  lend  luster 
to  the  great  achievements  of  loyal  arms. 

"  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  one  of  England's  most  distinguished 
soldiers;  "  Put  in  every  scar  and  wrinkle,  that  both  friends  and 
foes  may  recognize  the  likeness." 

So  should  it  be  with  Sherman;  his  greatness  was  of  too  pro- 
nounced a  type  to  be  impaired  by  showing  the  few  scars  and 
wrinkles  that  only  serve  to  make  inore  distinctive  the  w^onderful 
career  of  a  man  whose  contradictory  nature  mvist  have  impressed 
all  alike  by  its  hesitating  indifference  and  its  unselfish  loyalty;  its 
chilling  austerity  and  its  childlike  simplicity;  its  uncompromising 
implacability  and  its  manly  generosity:  peculiarities  so  happ'ily 
blended,  by  rapidly  succeeding  events  and  time's  disclosures,  that 
we  can  now,  more  clearl}-  than  ever  before,  realize  that  each  was 
an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  a  character  developed  to 
meet  peculiar  and  exceptional  conditions. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  sixth  son  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.,  on  the  8th  day  of  February, 
1820,  and  when  but  nine  years  of  age  vvas,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father  and  the  financiallv  eml:)arrassed  condition  of  the  family, 
forced  to  become  a  dependent  upon  the  generously  bestowed  boun- 
ty of  comparative  strangers  Fortunately  for  his  future  welfare  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  family — and  practically  the  adopted  son — 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ewing  soon  thereafter  became  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  "Cump"  Sherman,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  entered  West 
Point  military  academy,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  four 
years  later,  sixth  in  a  class  of  forty-three.  After  thirteen  years  of 
uneventful  military  service,  and  seven  years  of  varied  and  profitless 
civil  employment,  we  find  General  Sherman  early  in  1S60  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Seminary  of 
Learning  and  Military  Academy. 

Another  year  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  impending  conflict 
were  swiftly  spreading.  South  Carolina  had,  the  20th  of  Decern-- 
her,  passed  its  order  of  secession;  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
were,  by  traitorous  officials,  being  rapidly  transferred  from  north- 
ern to  southern  arsenals;  United  States  officers  of  southern 
birth  were  resigning  to  accept  service  with  their  respective  states; 
Fort  Moultrie  had  been  abandoned;  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
fired  upon;  Federal  forts  had  been  seized   and  loyal   troops    cap- 
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tured  and  paroled;  open  and  armed  rebellion  was  being  jDreached 
by  the  heads  of  at  least  three  of  the  executive  departments  at 
Washington;  and  the  whole  South  was  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  an  immense  military  camp  of  instruction;  and  yet  Sherman 
quietly  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  assigned  duties.  What 
doubts,  hopes,  and  fears  were  coursing  through  his  brain  during 
this  ci'itical  period  none  can  tell;  but  when  the  crucial  test  of  his 
loyalty  to  their  cause  was  applied,  through  an  order  from  General 
Bragg,  to  receipt  for,  and  take  charge  of,  the  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  captured  with  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge, 
all  doubts  of  his  position  were  dispelled  by  the  prompt  transmittal 
of  a  letter,  under  date  of  January  18th,  1861,  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  in  which  he  said:  "As  I  occupy  a  quasi-military  position 
under  this  state,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  that  I  accejjted 
such  a  position  when  Louisiana  was  a  state  in  the  Union.  Recent 
events  foreshadow  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all  men  to 
choose  one  way  or  the  other.  I  beg  you  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  me  the  moment  the  state  determines  to  secede,  for  on 
no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thought  hostile 
to,  or  in  defiance  of,  the  old  government  of  the  United   States." 

Six  weeks  later,  leaving  the  service  of  Louisiana,  with  its  con- 
genial and  remunerative  employment,  he  embarked  for  his  old 
home  and  an  unknown  future. 

Now  forty-one  3^ears  of  age,  with  a  dependent  family  to  support, 
naturally  his  mind  turned  to  professional  employment  in  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  visited 
Washington  city.  But  doubting,  as  he  did,  his  own  ability  to 
acceptably  fill  other  than  a  subordinate  position,  he  made  no  claim 
to  special  preferment,  or  even  to  the  command  of  troops,  but  ex- 
pressed a  perfect  willingness  to  accept  any  position  for  which  he 
might  be  found  qualified  by  education  or  experience. 

Though  backed  by  the  strong  political  influence  of  his  brother, 
then,  as  now.  United  States  Senator,  and  commanding  all  the  social 
influence  due  to  his  marriasre  with  the  dausfhter  of  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  a  respectful  consideration  of  his  application,  ending  only  in 
its  rejection.  President  Lincoln  himself  saying:  "We  shall  not  need 
many  men  like  you.     This  afifalr  will  soon  blow  over." 

Asserting  that  he  would  take  no  further  part  in  the  controversy 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  through  the  influence  of  some  old  army 
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friends  secured  the  presidency  of  a  street-railroad  company  in 
that  city. 

That  he  was,  at  this  time,  perfectly  sincere  in  his  expressed 
determination  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  imperiled  the  very  life  of  the  republic,  there  can 
be  no  question.  For,  in  addition  to  such  positive  declarations,  he 
stood  unmoved  by  that  perfect  tempest  of  popular  loyalty  which 
swept  aside  all  the  social  and  political  barriers  throughout  the 
north.  Even  as  late  as  April  8th,  1861,  he  replied  with  an  air  of 
indifference  to  the  offer  of  a  responsible  military  position;  and  to 
General  Blair's  tender  of  an  important  command,  he  simply  replied 
that  he  had  long  deliberated  upon  his  course  of  action,  and  having 
once  tendered  his  services,  and  met  with  refusal,  he  had  made 
other  arrangements  which  would  preclude  the  acceptance  of  his 
offer,  however  tempting  and  complimentary. 

But  finding,  as  he  himself  says,  that  his  best  friends  were  begin- 
ning to  doubt  his  loyalty,  he  renewed  his  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  saying: 

"I  hold  myself  now,  as  always,  prepared  to  serve  my  country 
in  the  capacity  for  which  I  was  trained.  I  will  not  volunteer  as 
a  soldier,  because  rightfully  or  wrongfully  I  feel  unwilling  to  take 
a  mere  private's  place,  and  having  for  many  years  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana,  the  men  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
me  to  elect  me  to  my  appropriate  place. 

"Should  my  services  be  needed,  the  records  of  the  War  DejDart- 
ment  will  enable  you  to  designate  the  station  in  which  I  can  ren- 
der most  service.'" 

While  this  very  modest  and  courteous  application  elicited  no 
irnmediate  response,  on  the  14th  of  May  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  notified  that  he  had  been  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
13th  United  States  Infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  not  yet  enlisted. 

This  was  the  second  important  turning  point  in  the  career  of  a 
comparatively  unknown  man,  destined  within  the  brief  period  of 
three  years  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of 
the  age. 

Biographers  of  historical  character,  forgetting  that  three-fourths 
of  greatness  is  the  greatness  of  opportunity,  seek  for  and  gener- 
ally manage  to  find,  or  assume  to  find,  in  the  lives  of  eminent  inen, 
some  distinguishing   feature   that   indicates  a   germ  of  greatness. 
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which,  under  the  influence  of  favorable  conditions,  develops  and 
expands  until  the  world  bows  in  humble  acknowdedgement  of 
inherited  genius. 

But  for  such  evidence  in  the  early  lives  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  our  civil  war,  the  historian  will  look  in  vain. 

Of  the  three  great  central  figures,  one — the  immortal  Lincoln — 
neither  in  youth  or  early    manhood,   gave   promise   of  his   future. 

He  totally  failed  when  placed  in  command  of  a  single  company 
of  Illinois  volunteers,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust.  He 
was  unsuccessful  as  a  n:iiller;  proved  himself  incompetent  to 
manage  a  countrv  store;  and  within  one  year  after  entering  upon 
the  simple  duty  of  county  surveyor  had  his  instruments,  horse,  and 
saddle  attached  for  debt. 

But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  that  was  to  test  his  mighty 
genius  under  other  and  different  conditions — the  chief  command 
of  a  million  men  under  arms,  and  the  civil  government  of  the 
greatest  republic  on  earth — he  gave  so  enduring  an  example  of 
true  greatness,  not  to  this  nation  alone,  but  to  the  world,  that  I 
mav  well  say  of  him,  as  Lord  Brougham  said  of  Washington:  "The 
test  of  the  progress  of  mankind  will  be  their  appreciation  of  his 
character."' 

The  second — General  Grant — was  not  in  boyhood  possessed  of 
the  will  power  that  afterward  proved  to  be  the  dominating  feature 
of  his  character.  At  West  Point  he^  displayed  no  wonderful 
adaptability  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  he  retired  from  the  military  service,  for  which  he  had 
never  evinced  any  natural  or  inherited  taste  during  the  dull  and 
piping  times  of  peace,  The  war  came,  and  fame  crowned  the 
hero  that  fortune  found  to  match  the  opportunity. 

The  third — General  Sherman — the  last  survivor  of  that  wonder- 
ful triumvirate  that  closed  in  victory  the  most  stupendous  struggle 
for  civil  rights  and  human  liberty  the  world  has  ever  known,  proved 
no  exception.  He  was  a  bright  active  bov,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
enjoying  the  freedom  of  a  surveyor's  rodman  much  more  than  the 
life  of  a  student;  but  at  no  time  giving,  by  word  or  deed,  the  slight- 
est indication  of  possessing  that  talent  for  command  which  after- 
ward placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  distinguished  mil- 
itary chieftains  of  the  woidd.  At  West  Point  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  special  development  that  would  indicate  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  military  profession,  or  unerringly  point  to  a  brilliant 
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future.  He  was  considered  neither  a  good  soldier  nor  model 
cadet;  and  in  consequence  never  received  any  special  recognition 
in  the  way  of  promotion,  but  remained  a  private  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  his  academic  term. 

Neither  was  there  during  the  entire  period  of  his  service  in  the 
old  army,  a  single  distinguishing  feature;  and  notwithstanding  his 
term  of  service  covered  the  entire  period  of  the  Mexican  war, 
he  surrendered  his  commission  without  ever  having  seen  to  ex- 
ceed a  battalion  under  arms,  and  without  ever  havitig  heard  a 
hostile  gun  fired. 

Still  less  did  his  subsequent  resignation  of  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  California  militia,  upon  the  eve  of  their 
l)eing  called  into  service  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  indicate  any  special  desire  to  win  laurels 
on  the  field  of  action,  or  subordinate  his  own  judgment  to  soldierly 
obligations  not  in  harmony  with  his  own  views  of  right  and 
wrong. 

But  the  transformation  came  with  the  government's  acceptance 
of  his  services.  As  if  by  magic  his  whole  nature  appeared  to 
change  when  from  listless  indifference  and  ambitionless  repose  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  newly-assigned  duties  with  an 
energy  and  zeal  that  fairly  outstripped  reason. 

The  historian  Headly  says  there  are  three  classes  of  men  which 
a  state  of  war  brings  to  the  surface  to  astonish  the  world  by  their 
developed  character. 

"■  One  composed  of  the  few  men  left  of  the  chivalric  age,  who 
live  more  by  the  imagination  in  the  days  of  knighthood  than 
amidst  the  practical  scenes  that  surround  them. 

"Another,  is  a  class  of  reckless,  daring  spirits,  who  love  the 
excitement  of  danger,  and  the  still  greater  excitement  of  gaining 
or  losing  everything  in  a  single  throw. 

"The  other  class,  is  composed  of  those  stern  and  powerful  men 
whose  whole  inherent  force  must  out  in  action  or  slumber  on  for- 
ever. In  peaceful  times  they  acquire  no  eminence,  for  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  expend  the  prodigious  active  energv 
they  possess;  but  in  time  of  agitation,  when  a  throne  can  be  ^von 
by  a  stroug  arm  and  daring  spirit,  they  ai'ouse  themselves  and 
move  around  the  tumult  completely  at  home." 

In  the  searching  light  of  our  past  experience  we  may  recognize 
many  types  of  the  fir>t  and  second  class;  but  of  all  the  distinguished 
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characters  developed  by  our  civil  war,  Sherman  stands  alone  as 
the  pre-eminent  representative  of  that  class  whose  birth-right  to 
fame  dates  from  the  first  shock  of  battle. 

No  pride  of  niherited  genius  could  have  added  a  single  gem  to 
his  subsequently  acquired  crown  of  glory;  nor  was  it  needed  to 
complete  the  full  ineasure  of  a  fame  which  rested  upon  the  more 
enduring  foundation  of  accomplished  deeds. 

He  was  loyal  to  the  Union  through  no  influences  of  early  asso- 
ciation or  companionship,  for  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
service  in  the  old  army  it  was  dominated  by  soldiers  of  southern 
birth;  and  subsequently  his  warmest  friendships  were  among  the 
leading  railitaiy  men  of  that  section;  and  yet  all  the  bonds  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  all  the  blandishments  of  social  influences,  all  the 
proffers  of  place,  honors,  and  power,  were  insuflicient  to  win  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

His  patriotism  was  not  of  that  intense  and  unreasoning  char- 
acter which  subordinated  every  earthly  consideration  to  the  single 
purpose  of  "  Hanging  Jeff".  Davis  to  a  sour  apple  tree."  It  was 
based  upon  the  stronger,  and  more  enduring,  foundation  of  a 
deep-seated  conviction  that  it  was  only  through  national  unitv 
the  republic  could  be  preserved. 

He  entered  upon  the  contest,  not  from  motives  of  personal  am- 
bition, or  love  of  his  profession,  but  rather  from  loyal  regard  for  the 
civil  institutions  of  his  country,  and  a  desire  that  they  might  be 
pepetuated  in  the  interests  of  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human 
race. 

He  said  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  "  I  had  no  hand  in  the  making 
of  this  war,  and  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  to-day  than  anv  of 
you  to  secure  peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  divided 
country.  We  do  not  want  your  negroes,  houses,  lands,  or  anv- 
thing  that  you  have;  but  we  do  want,  and  will  have,  a  just  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  must  not  only  have 
peace  in  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America." 

And  believing,  as  he  did,  that  such  a  result  could  l^e  obtained 
only  through  the  speedy  success  of  loyal  arms,  he  made  war  with 
that  single  purpose  in  view;  boldly,  fiercely,  and  aggressively,  it  is 
true,  but  always  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  olive  branch 
in  the  other. 

And  thus  he  became  the  architect  of  his    own   greatness,  bor- 
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rowing  nothing  from  ancestry  or  association,  but  doing  much  to 
brighten  well  earned  laurels  resting  upon  other  brows. 

His  first  experience  in  handling  troops  under  fire  was  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  displayed  the  coolness,  courage,  and 
military  ability  of  a  veteran  soldier.  Promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers,  he  was  next  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  being  organized  at  Louisville  for  the  defense  of  Ken- 
tucky. Familiar  as  he  w^as  with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
secession  movement;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  earnestness  and 
determination  of  the  South;  and  appreciating,  as  no  one  else  then 
appeared  capable  of  doing,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  met 
and  mastered,  he  was  not  slow  in  denouncing  the  inadequacy  of 
the  government's  preparations;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  now 
appear,  alarmed  the  authorities  by  asserting  that  it  would  require 
60,000  men  for  the  Kentucky  campaign  and  200,000  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  west.  vSo  intense  and  zealous  was  he  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  that  It  won  for  him  the  character  of  an  alarm- 
ist, and  came  near  precipitating  a  panic,  of  which  the  storv"  of  his 
insanity  was  an  evolution. 

And  loyal  papers,  forgetting  that  "extraordinary  genius  is  the 
neighbor  of  extraordinary  madness,"  joined  in  a  hue  and  cry  that 
soon  became  public  property  through  an  editorial  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial^  which  said: 

"  The  following  intelligence  reaches  us  in  such  a  form  that  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  discredit  it,  that  General  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  is  insane.  The 
harsh  criticisms  which  have  been  lavished  upon  this  gentleman, 
provoked  by  his  strange  conduct,  will  now  give  way  to  feelings  of 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  his  great  calamity.  It  seems, 
however,  providential  that  the  country  has  not  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  army  through  the  loss  of  the  mind  of  a  General  into  whose 
hands  were  committed  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  command  in 
Kentucky." 

An  infamous  slander  that  vmdoubtedly  led  to  his  being  relieved 
from  command  and  assignment  to  less  nnportant  duties  in  Missouri. 
Subsequently  ordered  to  Paducah,  his  boundless  energy  there 
found  ample  employment  in  the  hasty  organization,  equipment, 
and  forwarding  of  masses  of  brave,  patriotic,  but  uninstructed  men 
to  a  participation  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  in  vv^hich  he  soon 
became  an  important  factor  as  the  commander  of  a  division. 
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The  lurid  light  of  war's  illumination  flashed  across  the  fields  of 
Shiloh.  As  the  first  dim  and  uncertain  rays  of  that  fateful  April 
morning's  sun  struggled  through  the  bright  spring  foliage,  the 
"long  roll's"  ominous  sounds  for  the  first  time  fell  upon  ears  unused 
to  an  interpretation  of  its  fearful  import,  and  "Sherman's  division," 
composed  of  men  who  had  never  before  faced  an  enemy  in  battle, 
promptly  responded  to  the  call,  and  from  daylight  until  dark  par- 
ticipated in  that  horrible  harvest  of  death.  Severely  wounded  and 
twice  unhorsed,  Sherman  stuck  to  his  work  with  an  energy  born 
of  desperation.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  vs^onderful  and  magnetic 
personality  he  induced  his  raw  troops  to  dispute  every  foot  they 
yielded,  as  though  it  was  their  last  and  only  hope,  and  to  fight  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  next,  as  though  it  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle;  closing  the  day's  desperate  fighting  at  a  point  not 
to  exceed  one  mile  distant  from  its  place  of  commencement. 

No  better  deserved  or  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  a  soldier 
than  that  accorded  by  Generals  Grant  and  Halleck  when  they  said: 

"To  his  individual  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  the 
battle.  He  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  glorious  victory  on  the  7th." 

Napoleon  proudly  said  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  "My  patent 
of  nobility  dates  from  the  battle  of  Montonette;"  and  Sherman 
might  well  have  said,  his  dated  from  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

And  from  this  event,  too,  may  be  dated  that  undying  and  self- 
sacrificing  friendship  between  the  two  greatest  military  chieftains 
of  the  civil  war.  Men  whose  whole  lives  appeared  to  run 
together;  for  but  two  brief  years  will  blanket  the  dates  of  their 
births,  entrance  into  the  academy,  their  successive  promotions  to 
the  rank  of  Captain,  their  term  of  service  in  the  old  army,  their 
resignations,  their  marriages,  and  all  their  subsequent  promotions, 
from  the  rank  of  Colonel  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General. 

Both  were  practical  failures  in  the  business  affairs  of  life;  and 
the  services  of  both  were  declined  when  first  tendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment; both  were  falsely  and  unjustly  charged  with  weaknesses 
impairing  their  military  standing;  and  unsuccessful  battles — B'el- 
mont  and  Bull  Run  —  marked  their  first  experiences;  and  conclu- 
sive victories — Bentonville  and  Appomattox — crowned  their 
closing  eft'orts. 

Sherman's  subsequently  associated  part  with  General  Grant  was 
that  of  a  subordinate  working   upon  independent  lines  of  thought 
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and  action,  swinging  loose  from  personal  contact  and  visible 
events,  to  return  only  when  some  specially  assigned  task  had  been 
accomplished. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory  of  operation,  with  an  army  corps 
especially  organized  for  the  purpose,  late  in  December  he  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  river  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Vicksburg; 
while  Grant  was  to  hold  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  about 
Grenada.  Unfortunately  Sherman  w^as  not  advised  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Holly  Springs,  necessitating  Grant's  withdrawal  from  the 
enemy's   front,  and  insuring   his  own  repulse  by  a  superior    force. 

Hurled  back  from  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  the  Yazoo 
Bluffs,  he  lost  no  time  in  vain  repining,  but  snatched  victory  from 
defeat  by  at  once  planning  and  executing  in  a  masterly  manner  a 
campaign  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  with  its 
heavy  armament  and  5,000  prisoners.  Returning  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  his  corps  was  attached  to  the  recently  arrived  forces 
of  General  Grant  and  together  they  made  numerous  attempts  to  find 
some  practical  pathway  by  which  to  place  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee upon  the  highlands  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Canals  were 
dug  and  abandoned,  bayous  were  explored  and  rejected,  and  all 
resources  appeared  exhausted  in  vain  endeavor  to  reach  a  proper 
operating  base.  Gloomy  indeed  were  the  prospects,  and  loud 
and  fierce  were  the  complaints  published  in  northern  papers, 
characterizing  the  whole  campaign  as  a  disastrous  failure. 

But  soon  a  rift  in  the  clouds  appeared,  when  the  genius  of  Grant 
pointed  out  the  way;  an  essential  feature  of  which  was  that  Sher- 
man should  make  a  demonstration  against  Haines  Bluff  to  cover  the 
real  movement  below;  a  thankless  and  hopeless  task,  which  all 
knew  would  be  heralded  throughout  the  north  as  another  defeat, 
due  to  incompetent  leadership. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courage,  one,  the  courage  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  battle,  the  other,  courage  to  brave  public  criticism, 
equally  important  and  meritorious;  but  while  the  first  leads  to 
glory  and  renown,  the  other,  too  frequently,  leads  to  unmerited 
dishonor  and  disgrace.  No  one  understood  this  better  than  Sher- 
man, and  yet  he  promptly  replied  to  Grant's  hesitatingly  sug- 
gested desires,  "I  believe  a  diversion  at  Haines  Bluff"  is  essential 
to  your  success,  and  I  will  make  it  regardless  of  consequences  and 
damaging  reports," 

Promptly,    cheerfully,   and    successfully,   he    executed   the    task 
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assigned  him;  and  then  liastilv  joined  the  main  body,  which  liad 
secured  a  footing  upon  the  highlands  about  Port  Gibson;  and  with 
it  participated  in  all  the  active  operations  of  that  memorable  cam- 
paign which  resulted — on  the  4th  of  July,  1863 — in  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  and  the  capture  of  more  men  and  materials  of  war 
than  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  captured  upon  any  one  single 
occasion. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  he  was  again  en- 
trusted with  a  separate  command,  and  the  duty  of  driving  Joe. 
Johnston's  succoring  army  out  of  the  state,  "  a  fitting  supplement 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  achievements  of  General  Grant." 

Soon  thereafter,  succeeding  General  Grant  in  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  he  undertook  the  rapid  transfer  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  troops  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Chattanooga.  Day  and 
night  he  urged  his  weary  and  footsore  men  through  the  mud,  over 
rocky  roads,  treacherous  quicksands,  and  across  swollen  rivers  for 
over  four  iiundred  miles,  and  then  without  a  moment's  rest  and 
without  sleep  for  three  successive  nights,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee 
and  took  the  initiative  in  that  battle  which  saved  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  sent  Bragg  reeling  back  from  the  front  of  troops 
which  he  believed  were  being  starved  into  submission  and  sur- 
render. 

Then  again  cutting  loose  with  his  war-worn  and  battle-scarred 
heroes,  many  of  them  ragged  and  barefooted,  without  blankets  or 
overcoats,  during  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  he  made 
that  memorable  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  march  to  the  relief  of 
Knoxville. 

So  meritorious  were  these  accomplishments  that  Congress,  by 
joint  resolution,  expressed  to  him  the  thanks  of  his  gratified  country. 

Resting  not  a  moment  he  personallv  returned  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  and,  with  the  troops  of  that  department,  entered  upon  that 
brilliantly  conceived  and  masterly  executed  campaign  known  as 
the  "  Meridian  raid,"  in  which  he  first  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  moving  an  army  from  its  base  of  supplies  and  practi- 
cally subsisting  it  upon  the  enemy's  country. 

Following  this  came  General  Grant's  promotion  to  the  grade  oi 
Lieutenant-General,  and  Sherman's  assignment  to  the  command 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi;  upon  which  occasion 
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General  Grant  wrote  him  that  he  attributed  whatever  he  had  had 
of  success  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  his  subordinates,  especially 
McPherson  and  himself.  To  which  sincere  and  manly  expression 
of  regard  and  appreciation,  General  Sherman  promptly  and  feel- 
ingly replied,  and  added  in  a  strain  that  now  appears  prophetic  in 
its  forecast  of  the  future: 

'•  and  from  the  West,  when  our  task  is  done,  we  will 
make  short  work  of  Charleston,  and  Richmond,  and  the  impover- 
ished coast  of  the  Atlantic." 

One  of  our  greatest  military  critics  has  said  "many  a  man  will 
prove  himself  a  hero  when  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  yet 
show  great  indecision  when  himself  left  to  decide  his  own  course." 
But  this  was  no  longer  to  be  Sherman's  relations  to  his  superior, 
for  the  latter  said  in  parting,  "  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down  for 
you  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  simply  to  lay  down  the  work  it  is 
desirable  to  have  done,  and  leave  you  frte  to  execute  it  in  your 
own  way."  To  which  Sherman  modestly  replied,  "  I  will  not  let 
any  side  issues  draw  me  off  from  main  points,  in  which  I  am  to 
knock  Joe.  Johnston,  and  do  as  much  damage  as  I  can  to  the 
resources  of  the  enemy." 

Under  these  conditions  was  inaugurated  a  campaign  that  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  as  one  of  the  most  dog- 
gedly persistent  and  brilliant  examples  of  great  generalship  ever 
exhibited  in  any  age. 

Never  before  in  the  world's  history  had  such  a  body  of  men 
been  brought  together  for  a  nobler  purpose;  never  before  an  army 
so  well  fitted  by  general  intelligence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task;  never  before  an  army  commanded  by  a  man  more 
thoroughly  possessing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  veteran  soldiers,  who,  on  the  morning  of  May 
5th,  1864,  stood  ready  for  the  signal  to  advance. 

By  skillful  strategy,  consummate  generalship,  and  a  display  of 
that  indomitable  energy  for  which  he  was  justly  renowned,  he 
forced  the  fight;  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  day  and  by  night, 
it  was  the  ceaseless  booming  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  musketry  that 
furnished  the  inspiriting  music  for  his  marching  men.  Daunted 
by  no  obstacles,  exhausted  by  no  toil,  entrapped  by  no  stratagem, 
he  moved  resistlessly  forward.  No  sooner  was  he  brought  to  bay 
bv  unsurmountable  obstacles  than  his  pioneers  were  blazing  the 
way  to  a  new  point  of  attack.     Step  by  step  he  drove  the  enemy 
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before  him.  Never  shunning  a  battle,  but  spadng  the  Uves  of  his 
men  by  avoiding  useless  attacks  upon  impregnable  fortifications, 
he  gained  battles,  not  by  desperate  fighting  alone,  but  by  skillful 
maneuvering  and  hard  marching. 

Like  the  Alpine  glazier  that  ever  creeps  onward  in  its  resistless 
course;  slowly  sweeping  through  gorges,  climbing  over  precipices, 
pushing  aside  barriers,  and  moving  along  valleys  to  the  sea;  so 
moved  "  Sherman's  army"  in  its  resistless  course  to  the  same 
destination. 

In  quick  succession  followed  the  battles  of  Resaca,  Cassville, 
Dallas,  New  Hope,  Peach  Tree,  Atlanta,  and  Jonesboro,  culmi- 
nating in  the  electrifying  message  from  your  honored  chief:  "  At- 
lanta is  ours  and  fairlv  w^on.'' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  ending  to  a  most  brilliant  campaign, 
but  one  darkly  stained  with  loyal  blood,  for  over  thirty  thousand  of 
America's  bravest  and  best  had  been  borne  to  the  hospital  or  follow- 
ed to  the  grave;  and  McPherson — the  only  commander  of  a  Union 
army  killed  during  the  war — individualized  in  his  country's  historv 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  amongst  the  foremost  of  its  illus- 
trious defenders — fell  upon  the  threshold  of  his  culminating  vic- 
tory. Well  might  Sherman  have  said,  as  did  Napoleon  at  Maren- 
go, when  informed  of  the  death  of  his  favorite  marshal:  "A^'ictorv 
at  such  a  price  is  dear." 

Of  commanding  stature,  martial  bearing,  and  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  manly  grace  and  beauty,  McPherson  fell,  "  booted  and 
spurred  as  a  gallant  knight  and  gentleman  should  wish."  History 
tells  us,  said  Sherman,  of  but  few  who  blended  the  grace  and 
gentleness  of  a  friend  with  dignity,  courage,  faith,  and  manliness 
of  the  soldier;  those  whom  he  commanded  loved  him  even  to 
idolatry. 

Brilliant  and  fruitful  as  was  the  campaign  to  Atlanta,  it  was  but 
one  step  toward  the  consummation  of  his  plans. 

As  though  standing  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  could 
look  away  over  and  beyond  the  mists  of  the  valley  that  obscured 
the  vision  of  those  who  were  occupying  the  ordinary  level,  his 
eyes  swept  over  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  northern  Georgia;  the 
broad  savannahs  of  its  ocean- washed  shores;  and  up  along  the 
coast,  even  to  where  his  honored  chief  had  for  many  weary  months 
been  struggling  with  the  still  unsolved  problem  of  Lee's  defeat 
and  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
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With  his  comprehensive  mind,  he  grasped  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  so  clearly  that  he  became  anxious  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Hood's  northward  march,  to  strike  the  con- 
cluding blows  that  he  felt  assured  would  bring  peace  and  pros- 
jDerity  to  his  country. 

Detaching  to  General  Thomas  a  sufficient  force  to  care  for  Hood, 
and  sending  to  the  rear  all  the  sick,  weak,  and  inefficient,  with 
extra  baggage,  tents,  and  surplus  munitions  of  war,  there  emerged 
from  this  apparent  confusion  of  preparation  a  compact,  confident 
army  of  sixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  "well  armed,  well  equipped, 
and  provided,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could,  with  all  the  essentials 
of  life,  strength,  and  vigorous  action."' 

Like  Cortez  destroying  his  ships  that  thoughts  of  return  might 
not  enter  the  minds  of  his  men,  the  iron  chords  that  bound  Sher- 
man's army  to  northern  civilization  were  torn  asunder,  and  with 
his  parting  message,  "  All  is  well,"  on  the  15th  of  November,  he 
began  that  famous  march  to  the  sea  which  punctured  the  bubble 
of  secession  and  sent  the  music  of  a  famous  song  echoing  down 
the  corridors  of  time. 

With  but  three  days'  forage,  twenty  days'  short  rations,  and  two 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition;  in  four  columns  of  sixteen  thous- 
and men  each,  and  five  thousand  cavalry  on  the  exposed  flank; 
presenting  a  head  of  column  thirty  miles  in  width — "  a  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night" — feigning  upon  fortified  positions 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left;  brushing  aside  all  opposing 
forces,  and  sweeping  like  a  tornado  over  their  hastily  improvised 
field-works  and  fortifications,  that  "lost  army"  pressed  steadily 
forward  on  a  projected  march,  the  ultimate  destination  of  which 
was  known  only  to  its  commander,  until  the  morning  of  December 
21st,  thirty-five  days  after  leaving  Atlanta. 

"Proud,  proud  was  the  army  that  morning 
That  stood  by  the  cj-press  and  pine, 
When  Sherman  said,  'Boys,  you  are  weary; 
This  day  fair  Savannah  is  thine.' " 

Happy  in  its  conception,  wonderful  in  its  execution,  glorious  in 
its  results,  but  above  all,  fortunate  in  its  leadership,  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest 
accomplishments  of  modern  warfare. 

Emerson  says,  "  Originality  of  thought  is  the  acme  of  genius, 
and  the  highest  merit  we  can  ascribe  to  the  grandest  men  is  that 
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they  set  at  naught  books  and  traditions,  following  not  what  other 
men  have  said,  but  what  they  themselves  have  thought." 

Measured  by  such  a  standard,  Sherman  would  certainly  rank 
with  the  greatest  military  chieftains  of  any  age,  for  he  was  nothing 
if  not  original. 

Caring  little  for  the  pageantry  of  war,  his  campaign  life  was  a 
model  for  his  subordinates.  No  useless  tents  incumbered  his 
trains;  mess  chests  were  relegated  to  the  rear;  "councils  of  war" 
were  to  him  unknown;  "chiefs  of  stafT'  found  no  place  in  his 
military  family;  and  "Adjutant-Generals"  were  to  him  simply 
clerks  and  scribes.  In  a  field  campaign  his  official  papers  were 
generally  carried  in  a  side  pocket,  and  finally  filed  away  in  an 
empty  candle-box. 

While  a  profound  student  of  military  history  and  the  science  of 
war,  he  was  an  imitator  in  nothing;  but  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded, drew  from  and  added  to  his  wealth  of  military  knowledge 
the  principles  and  suggestions  necessary  to  meet  existing  emergen- 
cies. Constantly  improving  upon  the  old,  and  making  new  rules 
of  warfare,  he  found  no  necessity  for  imitating  even  the  greatest 
of  military  heroes.  His  comprehensive  grasp  of  every  situation, 
and  supreme  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  left  no  room  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  daring  application  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  new  and  novel  conditions. 

As  original  and  independent  in  action  as  in  thought,  he  seldom, 
took  counsel  of  others;  clear,  precise,  and  exact  in  his  orders,  and 
saying  to  his  subordinates,  ask  me  for  anything  but  time,  he 
anticipated  only  the  utmost  harmony  of  action  and  certainty  of 
results.  And  yet  changed  conditions  always  found  him  prepared 
with  fertile  expedients  that  never  occurred  to  others,  enabling  him 
to  seize  the  opportunity  for  making  the  most  momentous  combi- 
nations and  unexpected  movements,  as  though  they  were  but 
parts  of  the  original  plan  and  the  quiet,  every  day  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary soldier. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister  and  previous 
to  the  fall  of  Savannah  General  Grant  directed  Sherman  to  leave 
all  his  cavalry  and  artillery  in  a  fortified  camp  near  that  city  and 
transport  his  men  by  sea  to  City  Point  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
But  to  this  plan  Sherman  signified  his  disapproval  by  portraying 
the  greater  advantages  of  again  launching  out  into  the  interior, 
and  joining  him  by  a  march  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
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federacy.  General  Grant's  military  mind  at  once  comprehended 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  movement;  he  doubted  only  its 
practicability,  and  wrote  Sherman  for  a  more  detailed  expression 
of  his  views. 

In  reply  to  which  vSherman  said:  "  I  am  pleased  that  yon 
have  modified  your  former  orders.  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  our  future  plans.  1  have  thought  them  over  so  long  and  well 
that  they  appear  to  me  as  clear  as  day.  I  think  our  campaign  of 
the  past  month,  as  well  as  eveyy  step  I  take  from  this  point  north- 
ward, is  as  much  a  direct  attack  upon  Lee's  army  as  though  we 
were  operating  within  the  sound  of  his  artillery.  This  march  is 
necessary  to  close  the  war;  it  must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and  I 
am  now  in  a  proper  position  to  make  it.  I  ask  no  reinforce- 
ments, for,  while  I  do  not  like  to  boast,  I  believe  this  army  has  a 
confidence  in  itself  that  makes  it  almost  invincible.  I  expect  that 
Jeff.  Davis  will,  however,  move  heaven  and  earth  to  catch  me,  for 
success  to  this  column  is  fatal  to  his  dream  of  empire." 

On  the  27th  of  December  General  Grant  communicated  his  ap- 
proval of  Sherman's  plans,  saying:  "Join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  leave  all  suggestions 
about  the  route  you  should  take,  knowing  that  your  information 
gained  daily  in  the  course  of  events  will  be  better  than  any  that 
can  be  obtained  now." 

Having  previously  concentrated  his  army  about  Hardeeville  and 
Pocatalago,  on  the  1st  of  February,  Sherman  gave  the  signal  to 
advance;  and  thus  inaugurated  a  campaign  which,  in  results  to  be 
accomplished,  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  natural  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted,  was  to  be  the  supreme  test  of  his  generalship,  and 
the  crov^^ning  glory  of  all  his  military  achievements. 

Involving,  as  it  did,  the  movement  in  the  depth  of  winter  of 
immense  artillery,  baggage,  and  subsistence  trains,  over  a  section 
of  country  traversed  by  few  roads,  many  deep  rivers,  innumerable 
streams,  and  overflowed  swamps,  it  is  no  wonder  General  Grant 
said:  "I  had  originally  no  idea  of  having  Sherman  march  from 
Savannah  to  Richmond,  or  even  to  North  Carolina.  The  season 
was  bad  and  the  roads  impracticable  for  anything,  except  such  an 
army  as  he  had.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  ordering  such  a 
move." 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome  he  was  now 
to  operate  in  a  country  comparatively  destitute  of  subsistence  and 
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defended  by  the  second  most  important  veteran  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy, under  the  leadership  of  his  old  antagonist.  General  John- 
ston, who  had  so  successfully  contested  every  step  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta. 

Though  confident  of  success,  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  hazards  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  therefore  made  every 
provision  for  the  safety  of  his  army  that  human  sagacity  could 
suggest.  Recalling  the  fate  of  Cornwallis — who,  upon  this  very 
ground,  was  victorious  in  battle  but  defeated  by  famine — he  ad- 
vised supporting  movements  and  establishments  of  depots  of  sup- 
plies at  various  points  along  the  coast,  to  which  he  might  be 
forced  to  resort,  and  even  calculating  the  length  of  time  he  might 
be  able  to  subsist  his  armv  upon  parched  corn  and  mule-meat, 
saying  to  General  Grant:  "You  may  rest  assured  I  will  keep  my 
troops  well  in  hand  and  impress  them,  if  possible,  with  the  feeling 
that  beef  and  salt  are  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
life;  and  if  I  am  worsted,  will  aim  to  make  the  enemy  pay  so 
dearly  that  you  will  have  less  to  do." 

Corduroying  roads,  wading  swamps,  building  bridges,  pontoon- 
ing  rivers,  destroying  railroads,  and  fighting  the  enemy  night  and 
day;  through  rain,  mud,  and  mire,  his  resistless  columns  moved 
steadily  forward,  cheerfully  enduring  every  privation  in  the  full 
confidence  that  thev  were  striking  such  effective  blows  at  the  heart 
of  treason  that  they  must  inevitably  bring  the  end  for  which 
all  were  devoutly  praying.  Threatening  Charleston  on  the  right 
and  Augusta  on  the  left,  he  skillfully  divided  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  and  moved  rapidly  north  directly  upon  Columbia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  secession  cursed  state,  which  the  whole  army  believed 
to  be  mainly  responsible  for  the  war. 

While  the  enemy  severely  criticised  General  Sherman's  methods, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  conquered  and  the  conquerer  should 
entertain  different  views  in  regard  to  military  necessities.  To  suc- 
cessfully wage  war  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  defeat  armies  but  to 
waste  and  destroy  their  subsistence;  mistaken  sentimentality  in 
this  regard  at  the  beginning  only  prolonged  the  struggle.  No 
army  of  equal  numbers  ever  marched  through  an  enemy's  country 
that  interfered  less  with  personal  rights.  The  unavoidable  suffer- 
ing which  ensued  through  the  appropriation  of  subsistence  was 
only  that  which  naturally  and  inevitably  followed  in  the  wake  of 
an  invading  army.     To  the  credit  of  Union  soldiers  and  honor  to 
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their  loval  mothers,  not  one  single  recordecl  act  of  hostility  toward 
unarmed  men  or  insult  to  unprotectetl  women  has  left  a  hlot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  American  manhood.  In  the  light  of  such  a  record 
it  appears  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  cpiestion  whether  Columbia 
was  burned  by  Union  or  Confederate  soldiers.  It  simply  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  from  which  no  southern  city  — 
save  possibly  Charleston — had  less  reason  for  pleading  exemption. 

Making  ample — aye,  liberal — provision  for  the  protection  and 
subsistence  of  the  citizens  of  that  unfortunate  city,  his  columns 
were  swiftly  moved  forward  to  Cheraw,  across  the  Pedee,  up  to 
Fayetteville  and  over  the  Cape  Fear  river,  to  fight  and  win  the 
battles  of  Averyboro  and  Bentonville;  and  finally  form  a  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Schofield  and  Terry  at  Goldsboro,  the  objective 
point  of  a  campaign  to  which  military  critics  will  hereafter  refer 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  extreme  maximum  endur- 
ance and  marching  abilities  of  a  well  organized,  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined, and  magnificently  commanded,  veteran  corps,  that  safely 
accomplished  the  longest  and  most  ditficult  march  ever  before 
made  by  an  army  through  an  enemy's  country. 

Pausing  only  long  enough  to  refill  his  ammunition  and  subsist- 
ence trains  he  directed  his  heads  of  column  upon  Smithfield, 
where  Johnston  had  taken  up  a  defensive  position,  only  to  lind 
that  he  had  fallen  l)ack  upon  Raleigh.  Changing  his  route  tt)ward 
Salisl)ury  in  order  to  intercept  Johnston's  -.-etreat  southward  Sher 
man  forced  from  his  antagonist  a  plea  for  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, with  a  view  to  determining  whether  arrangements  could 
not  be  made  for  terminating  the  war — negotiations  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army.  And  thus  at  Dur- 
ham's station  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  important  act  of  that 
terrible  drama  of  civil  war  which  opened  with  the  crime  of  treason 
and  closed  with  the  curse  of  assassination. 

Peace  came  with  this  glorious  ending  of  his  last  cainj")aign,  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  that  brilliant  series  whicli  impressed  many 
with  the  belief  that  Sherman  was  the  brightest  military  genius  of 
an  epoch  fruitful  in  the  production  of  heroes. 

While  General  Sherman  may  have  developed  peculiarities  of 
genius  that  were  observed  severally  in  other  men,  in  none,  how- 
ever, were  such  peculiarities  ever  before  found  in  such  happy 
combinations.  He  certainly  excelled  all  in  his  ability  to  rapidly 
organize,  ecpiip.  supply,  and  move  an  army  in  the  field.      His  track- 
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layers  kept  pace  witli  the  music  of  his  inarchin*^  cohiiiins,  and 
the  shrieks  of  his  locomotives — evidcncin;^  the  integrity  of  his 
"cracker-line"  —  were  the  ever  welcome  greetin<j;s  to  his  skirm- 
ishers. Resistless  courage,  imshaken  steadiness,  limitless  endur- 
ance, and  unbounded  confidence  were  the  distinguishing  t'eatuics 
of  a  command  that  bore  the  impress  of  his  brilliant   personality. 

Firm,  but  not  exacting;  pruileiit,  but  not  timid;  bia\e,  but  not 
rash;  he  never  became  disconcerted  in  presence  of  danger  or  sen- 
timental in  the  presence  of  death;  but  when  the  business  was 
over  and  he  relieved  from  the  stern  necessity  of  the  iiour,  no  one 
ever  displayed  more  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  (\va(\  oi-  con- 
siderate care  for  the  wounded. 

While  at  all  times  subordinate,  he  never  hesitated  to  profTer  his 
advice  or  express  his  disapproval  of  measures  not  calculated  to 
benefit  the  cause,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  criticising  the  action 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  matters  of  promotion,  upon 
one  noted  occasion  saying,  '•  If  the  rear  be  the  post  of  honor,  then 
we  had  better  all  change  front  on  Washington,"  and  u])()n  an- 
other occasion  when  short  of  transjjortation,  for  which  he  had 
made  frequent  reciuisition,  lie  was  astonished  by  liie  arrival  i^f 
two  newly  appointed  lirigadier-Generals,  who  had  been  ordeied 
to  report  to  him  for  assignment  to  duty.  He  promptly  telegraphed 
"I  made  no  recpiisition   for  Brigadier-Generals;    I    want  'mules.'" 

He  appeared  to  have  little  respect  for  rank  attained  tiiiough 
political  favoritism,  or  other  infiuence  than  creditable  conduct  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Words  were  to  him  nothing,  actions  every- 
thing; and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the  invincibility  of  his 
army  was  fully  reciprocated  by  its  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  leader.  Together  they  shared  the  honors  oi"  his  successive 
promotions,  and  the  assumption  of  those  more  responsible  duties 
which  he  accepted  so  modestly  and  performed  so  ably. 

It  was  his  raid  to  Meridian,  his  campaign  to  Atlanta,  liis  march 
to  the  sea,  and  his  terrible  crusade  with  sword  and  torch  through 
the  Carolinas  that  first  brought  the  south  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  destructive  character  of  aggressive  warfare.  Wlieu  to  Gen- 
eral Hood  he  said:  '•  War  is  the  science  of  barbarism  "'  he  sounded 
the  keynote  to  his  militarv  methods,  which  history  may  yet  recoid 
as  the  science  oi  war's  humanilieM  toi'  there  are  none  who  do  not 
now  realize  that  they  sooner  brought  the  end,  and  in  thus  bring- 
ing the  end  conferred  the  greatest  possible  blessing  upon  all  con- 
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cerned.  A  brighter  clay  never  dawned  upon  either  the  north  or 
south  than  that  upon  which  Sherman  tendered  the  city  of  Savan-  . 
nah  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Union.  The  privations  of  war, 
the  experiences  of  defeat,  the  teachings  of  adversity,  and  the 
examples  of  northern  energy,  enterprise,  and  industry  were,  the 
educating  influences  that  inspired  that  emulation,  stimulated  that 
application,  and  encouraged  that  labor,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  and  industrial  commer- 
cial agencies  of  the  south,  until  the  progress  of  some  sections  now 
rival  that  of  the  north,  a  progress  that  can  no  longer  be  stayed  by 
the  remaining  adherents  of  a  barren  ideality — the  "  lost  cause," 
Even  those  who  suffered  most  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  a 
"new  south,"  which  gladly  shares  the  universal  prosperity  of  a 
countiy  saved  by  Sherman's  military  genius  from  disunion,  slav- 
ery, and  national  death. 

With  the  dawn  of  peace  came  his  assignment  to  the  command 
of  the  military  division  of  Missouri  and  subsequent  promotion  to 
"General  of  the  Army."  It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  ever  before 
moi-e  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  remaining  years  of  a  life  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  most  agreeable  official  duties.  And  thus  time 
passed  away  until  having  reached  the  law's  limitation  to  term  of 
service,  the  8th  day  of  February,  1884,  he  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  retired  to  private  life,  carrying  with  him 
not  only  the  respect,  but  the  love  and  affection  of  a  nation. 

Having  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  applying  his  restless  energy 
to  the  accomplishment  of  military  purposes,  and  being  totally  de- 
void of  political  ambition,  he  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ures and  excitements  of  the  social  world.  Tall,  erect,  and  wiry, 
with  silvered  auburn  hair,  close-cut  beard,  and  dark  inquiring 
eyes,  he  was  in  personal  appearance  the  typical  soldier,  whose 
every  feature  and  lineament  marked  the  imperious  will  and  chill- 
ing reserve  of  a  born  commander,  until  changed  bv  the  charms  of 
social  intercourse,  when  his  face  would  be  lighted  up  by  smiles 
as  winning  and  as  attractive  as  those  of  a  handsome  woman, 
forcibly  reminding  one  of  Richard's  words:  "Grim  visaged  war 
has  smoothed  its  wrinkled  front." 

Though  at  times  possibly  a  little  blunt  and  impetuous,  but  gen- 
erally kind  and  tolerant,  his  constantly  increasing  honors  and  tame 
never  caused  him  to  forget  his  earlier  associations  and  friendships; 
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his  love  and  affections  for  those  allied  by  terms  of  service  were 
as  kind,  cordial  and  tender  as  a  mother's  love. 

He  had  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  but  as  an  impromptu  public 
speaker  he  was  forcible,  fluent  and  frequently  brilliant;  his  short, 
sharp,  crispy  sentences  reflected  the  nervous  energy  of  his  char- 
acter, and  reminded  one  of  his  swift  attacks  in  battle.  Outspoken 
in  every  presence,  intense  in  his  friendships,  fixed  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  immovable  in  his  prejudices,  he  was  ever  the  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  loyal  men  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
their  detractors. 

As  a  writer — particularly  upon  military  subjects — General  Sher- 
man stood  without  a  peer  among  our  military  chieftains.  The 
glint  of  his  sword  could  always  be  traced  in  the  work  of  his  pen. 
His  orders,  letters  and  military  correspondence  \vere  marvels  of 
directness  and  precision  of  statement,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  his  meaning.  His  "  Memoirs  "  will  be  to  the  citizens  of  this 
republic    what    "Caesar's    Commentaries"  were  to  the  Romans. 

His  daily  life  was  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  American 
manhood,  for  probably  no  man  ever  lived,  who  in  the  beginning 
was  more  severely  criticised,  and  before  the  ending  more  highly 
honored.  Certainly  none  ever  died  more  intensely  loved  or  more 
sincerely  mourned.  While  no  memorable  words  were  the  last 
recorded  utterances  of  the  sleeping  hero,  he  might  well  have  said 
as  did  England's  dying  Nelson,  "Thank  God  I  have  done  my 
duty. " 

Millions  of  loyal  people  with  bated  breath  looked  upon  that 
last  final  struggle,  ^vhich  marked  an  epoch  in  our  country's  his- 
tory; and  seeking  consolation  found  it  only  in  the  fact  the  sunset 
of  his  career  was,  if  possible  more  glorious  than  the  springtime  of 
his  military  glory.  He  was  not  only  honored  for  what  he  did, 
but  loved  for  what  he  was;  and  manv  an  eye  grew  moist  with  a  tear 
of  genuine  sorrow  when  the  tolling  bells  announced  the  death  of 
your  old  commander,  around  whose  name  ^vill  ever  cluster  the 
most  hallowed  memories  of  the  days  when  the  destinies  of  our 
imperiled  country  hung  ti'embling  in  the  balance,  until  the  weight 
of  his  untiring  energy,  military  genius,  and  mighty  personality 
were  thrown  upon  the  side  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country.  Brave, 
generous,  and  noble,  his  name  and  his  fame  will  be  the  pride  and 
boast  of  America's  coming:  centuries. 
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After  music  by  the  Elgin  band  and  singing  by  the  Imperial 
quartette,  tattoo  and  taps  w^ere  sounded,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  Cajitain  Sexton. 

ICAGO,  \ 

URNE,  Mayor,  >■ 

'er  8,  1891.  ) 


City  of  Chicago, 
Hempstead  Washbui 
Chicago,  October 


Colonel  James  A.  Sexton, 
Chicago^!  Ills.: 

My  Dear  Colonel: — I  did  not  have  an  opportunitj'  last  evening  to  con- 
gratulate 3'ou  upon  your  masterly  and  eloquent  speech.  Such  congratulations 
might  naturall}'  come  from  one  friend  to  another;  but  in  addition  to  that  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  tribute,  and  kind  words,  which  you  said 
on  that  occasion,  in  reference  to  my  father.  I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can 
express  to  you,  and  I  take  this  method  of  acquainting  you  with  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  oblivious  to  kind  words  spoken  of  one  for  whom  I  have  so  much 
respect,  veneration  and  love. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  very  successful  reunion,  and  the  soldiers  of 
this  country  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  magnificent  demonstration  be- 
fore the  monument  of  Grant.  This  country  has  never  beheld  such  an  out- 
pouring of  popular  sentiment  and  gratitude,  and  we  shall  not  live  to  see  again 
such  a  sight  as  we  beheld  yesterday.  If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  patriotism  is  not  dead  in  the  American  people,  that  occasion  has 
come  and  passed,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  as 
patriotic  as  they  were  in  '61. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Hempstead  Washburne. 
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DECORATIONS. 

Upon  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium  the  central  chair  was  draped 
in  black  and  left  vacant  in  memory  of  General  Sherman. 

Tents  and  Gatling  guns  were  on  either  flank  of  the  stage  and  a 
camp-fire  in  the  back  ground,  A  detachment  from  the  first  regi- 
ment, under  command  of  Captain  Ford,  performed  picket  and 
sentry  duty,  Beautiful  floral  pieces,  presented  by  Mrs.  William 
E.  Strong  and  Mrs.  John  Mason  Loomis  graced  the  stage,  and 
portraits  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Logan  faced  the  audience. 
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Grand  Army  Hall,         ) 
Chicago,  October  8th,  1891.   f 

The  Society  met  at  Grand  Army  Hall  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President: — The  first  order  of  business  is  the  motion  ofiered 
by  Captain  Andreas  as  to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  our 
fund  to  defray  the*  expenses  of  our  annual  meeting. 

Captain  Andreas: — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  anything  to 
this.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

Colonel  Wilcox: — That  about  exhausts  the  income  from  the 
fund,  does  it? 

Captain  Andreas: — Yes,  and  a  little  more. 

Colonel  Wilcox: — Does  that  about  meet  with  what  would  be 
the  ordinary  deficiency? 

Captain  Andreas: — No,  it  costs  generally  more  than  that  to 
have  a  meeting.  The  time  has  come  when  our  meetings  will  be 
held  either  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati,  and 
as  we  have  been  in  those  cities  a  number  of  times,  and  the  citizens 
have  always  contributed  for  us,  it  is  pretty  hard  now  to  raise 
money  from  the  citizens,  and  the  burden  falls  upon  a  few  of  our 
members. 

Colonel  Wilcox: — Then  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

General  Force: — I  have  no  objection  to  an  appropriation,  but  as 
to  the  amount  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  The  resolution  says 
we  have  twenty  thousand  dollars,  including  the  premium  on  bonds, 
and  including  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Dayton.  The  premium  on 
the  bonds  is  about  nineteen  hundred  dollars,  and  there  being 
twelve  thousand  of  bonds,  the  premium  is  now  sixteen  per  cent. 
That  nineteen  hundred  dollars  does  not  produce  anything.  Then 
there  is  about  eleven  hundred  dollars  cash  in  bank,  money  on 
deposit.  That  does  not  produce  anything.  Colonel  Dayton  has 
made  a  bequest,  but  it  has  not  been  handed  over  to  this  So- 
ciety. The  executor  of  the  will  thinks  it  will  be  handed  over 
some  time  in  the  course  of  this  year.  There  is  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars that  does  not  produce  anything.  The  twelve  thousand  dollars 
of  bonds  produce  four  per  cent,  which  is  four  hundred  and  eighty 
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dollars  per  annum.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  be  far  safer  to 
say  that  this  appropriation  should  be  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
whatever  that  may  be.  That  has  been  accumulating,  with  the 
object  of  having  about  six  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — I  wish  you  would  move  that  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

General  Force: —Perhaps  Captain  Andreas  will  accept  it. 

The  President: — General  Force,  I  understand  makes  an  amend- 
ment that  the  amount  appropriated  be  the  income  of  whatever 
bonds  we  have. 

Captain  Mason: — I  understand  that  the  resolution  does  not  pro- 
vide a  specific  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  that 
the  amount  appropriated  should  not  exceed  that;  leaving  it  dis- 
cretionary to  give  as  much  of  that  as  we  can,  and  I  suppose  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  is  that  we  should  not  encroach  upon  the 
principal,  but  simply  use  the  surplus  income.  Is  not  that  the  un- 
derstanding? 

Captain  Andreas: — No,  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  encroach 
upon  the  principal.  What  are  we  raising  this  fund  for?  Who  is 
to  have  it  in  the  time  to  come?  In  a  few  years  there  will  only  be  a 
handful  of  this  society.  They  will  have  an  immense  fund.  What 
good  will  it  do?  They  have  no  successors.  What  is  the  use  of 
accumulating  this?  What  is  the  use  of  burdening  our  present 
members?  I  say  take  the  principal  if  necessary.  We  know  how 
hard  it  has  been  to  raise  this  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
necessary  here  at  this  time.     It  has  been  very  hard. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — I  w^ant  to  say  only  one  word,  and  that  is 
that  this  resolution,  of  course,  does  not  cover  this  present  meeting. 
The  expenses  of  the  present  meeting  are  provided  for;  and  the 
membership  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will 
decrease  much  faster  than  we  can  possibly  decrease  the  principal 
by  this  resolution.  There  is  not  any  particular  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  do  as  we  have  done,  to  be  a  burden  to  the  places 
where  we  meet,  and  it  has  resulted  in  this  instance  in  giving  seats 
to  people  in  the  hall  who  were  out  of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  us.  I  hope  this  resolution  \vill  pass  as  it  is,  even  if  it  does 
encroach  upon  the  principal. 

Major  Mahon: — Mr.   President,   It  occurs  to  me  that  this  fund 
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was  accumulated  for  a  purpose.  I  have  heard  that  discussed  in 
previous  meetings  of  this  Society,  that  this  fund  was  simply  accu- 
mulated for  a  purpose.  The  purpose  is  when  our  members  become 
fewer  and  there  remain  but  a  handful,  to  maintain  and  continue 
the  meetings  of  this  Society;  and  for  one  I  am  opposed  to  encroach- 
ing upon  the  principal.  I  realize  thoroughly  the  burden  there  is 
on  local  committees  and  on  local  companions  of  the  order  wher- 
ever these  meetings  are  held,  and  I  want  to  do  everything  we  can, 
so  far  as  income  is  concerned,  to  assist  them  in  the  future,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  limited,  as  General  Force  suggests,  to  the 
interest  on  the  bonds.  We  will  then  retain  the  principal  and  ac- 
cumulate a  little  something  from  the  dues  from  year  to  year,  and 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  fund  was  accu- 
mulated, and  that  is  that  when  these  meetings  become  lessened  in 
numbers  by  the  passing  away  of  the  members  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  the  meetings  to  have  a  fund  of  this  kind  to 
assist  in  perpetuating  them. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Mr.  President,  while  it  is  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  that  I  have  been  extremely  zealous 
in  guarding  this  fund,  it  is,  as  has  been  properly  stated,  a  fund 
that  was  raised  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  when 
the  period  came  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  raise  money 
from  voluntary  contributions  among  the  people. 

While  the  sum  to  be  disposed  of  has  inadvertently  been  some- 
what exaggerated,  and  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the  Society 
have  not  been  properly  stated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
items  of  expense  not  included  in  the  estimate,  namely,  the  printing 
of  the  reports,  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  minor  expenses  of  secretaries,  the  reprinting  of  the  re- 
ports in  the  bound  volume,  probably  exhausting  another  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year;  still,  notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching,  if  we  have  not  already 
reached  that  period,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  go  out 
upon  a  community,  and  through  the  sympathy  of  that  community 
raise  the  fund  necessary  to  properly  entertain  the  Society. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  for  old  men  to 
recognize  that  their  days  are  past.  Ours  is  a  turned  down  leaf  in 
history.  We  are  of  another  generation,  for  since  our  day  and 
time,  another  generation  has  come  upon  the  field  that  is  not  in 
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sympathy  with  us  as  they  were  within  a  few  years  after  tlie  close 
of  the  war.  That  is  evident  in  every  movement  that  you  make 
everywhere,  at  your  meetings,  on  your  parades,  everywhere  you 
will  see  that  sentiment  expressed,  not  in  words,  but  in  feeling. 
I  therefore  feel,  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  imposing  upon  the 
local  committee  an  extraordinary  burden,  now  at  this  time  to  ask 
them  to  raise  the  funds  that  are  necessary  upon  such  occasions, 
so  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  funds  of  this  Society,  wisely  graded  so  that  when  the 
last  member  of  the  Society  meets  alone  he  will  not  be  burdened 
with  this  surplus,  and  be  called  upon  to  dispose  of  it. 

Another  idea,  if  you  continue  to  leave  this  large  sum  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Society,  I  fear  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  a  meeting 
when  this  money  may  be  appropriated  for  some  purpose  not  in 
harmony  with  the  original  creation  of  the  fund,  which  was  broadly 
announced  to  be  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  which  might  at  this 
time,  or  at  a  time  when  you  saw  you  w^ere  not  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  be  used  to  maintain  and  support  the  Society. 

Colonel  Loomis: — I  want  to  suggest  a  solution  that  would,  I 
think,  meet  the  views  of  the  members  upon  this  subject.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  principal  go  away  until  we  can  fairly  see  over  the 
gap.  It  is  so  easy  to  increase  the  appropriation.  Let  us  spend 
the  income,  and  stand  ready  at  anv  time  to  encroach  upon  the 
principal  if  you  think  proper. 

Captain  Pullen: — I  rise  for  information.  I  did  not  understand 
exactly  the  amount  that  would  come  from  our  investment.^ 

Colonel  Loomis: — Twelve    thousand    dollars  at  four    per  cent. 

General  Hickenlooper; — I  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  sum 
be  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars. 

Captain  Andreas:  — I  accept  that. 
-    The  President: — The  question  is  still  on  the  amendment  oftered 
by  General  Force. 

Genoral  Force: — I  withdraw  that. 

Colonel  Smith: — I  hope  General  Force  will  not  withdraw  his 
proposition.  It  seeme  to  me  that  the  funds  accumulated  through 
the  years  should  be  sacredly  guarded,  and  no  consideration  what- 
ever should  induce  us  to  trench  upon  that  principal.  Let  us  spend 
the  income.  If  you  break  down  the  old  time  guard  of  that  fund 
the  Society  will  in  my  opinion  finish  in  a  few  years. 
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Colonel  Wilcox:  — There  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  motion 
made  by  General  Force,  w^hich  I  recognize.  The  other  proposi- 
tion which  is  made  simply  increases  it  twenty  dollars,  I  am  w^il- 
ling  to  withdraw  my  motion  to  adopt  the  original  resolution  and 
accept  the  proposition  based  upon  the  principle  of  spending  the 
income  alone  this  year. 

The  President: — General  Force's  amendment  is  still  before  the 
body  to  decide,  members  objecting  to  its  withdrawal. 

Captain  Andreas: — How  will  we  know  just  exactly  what  the 
income  will  be?  How  will  the  local  committee  knov\r?  When 
this  five  thousand  dollars  of  Colonel  Dayton  is  added  to  the  fund 
that  will  bear  interest,  and  the  whole  thing  w'xW  amount  to  about 
seventeen  thousand  dollars,  and  four  per  cent  on  that  ■v\dll  be  six 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  It  is  only  that  that  fund  has  not  ^  et 
been  reached.  General  Force  says  it  w^ill  be  reached  tliis  year,  and 
that  will  bring  an  income.  The  local  committee  should  know 
what  they  can  calculate  upon. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  this  must  go  over  until 
next  year  unless  it  can  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  here. 

Colonel  Dawes: — I  request  CajDtain  Andreas  to  amend  his  mo- 
tion in  this  way,  that  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  from  the 
income  arising  from  the  permanent  investment,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

General  Hickenlooper: — Let  us  thoroughly  understand  this  bus- 
iness before  voting  upon  it.  You  then  have  appropriated  substan- 
tially, we  will  assume,  the  income,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  that 
amount  over  to  the  local  committee.  Nov\^  from  what  fund  will 
vou  take  your  running  expenses,  amounting  certainly  to  the  same 
amoimt. 

A  Member:  —  From  the  dues. 

General  Hickenlooper: — A  large  part  of  the  members  have 
ceased  to  pay  dues  because  of  their  life  membership?,  and  the 
others  are  but  one  dollar  a  vear,  which  Avould  not  exceed  probably 
four  hundred  dollars. 

Colonel  Dawes: — The  resolution,  I  understand,  says  that  the 
Treasurer  may  do  it,  not  that  he  must.  If  he  has  no  funds  in  his 
hands  he  won't  pay  them. 

General  Hickenlooper: — The  Recording  Secretary  informs  me 
that  in  three  vears  we   will  all  be  life  members,  and  there  will  be 
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no  clues.  Captain  Andreas  suggests  another  item,  and  that  is  the 
local  committee  ought  to  know,  in  advance,  what  they  can  depend 
upon  from  this  Society,  in  the  way  of  contributions  towards  de- 
fraying these  annual  expenses.  Of  course  there  is  another  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  that  is  that  you  cease  to  have  your  reunions  as 
elaborate  as  they  are,  and  make  them  less  expensive. 

The  President: — The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  Gen- 
eral Force,  that  the  income  of  our  invested  fund  be  appropriated 
to  the  local  committee. 

General  Hickenlooper: — So  under  that  resolution  the  running- 
expenses  of  the  Society  are  not  provided  for.'' 

The  President: — They  are  not  figured  in  at  all.  They  will  be 
taken  care  of  as  heretofore. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  President: — Nov\^  the  question  is  on  an  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  local  committee. 

The  motion  prevailed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Major  Hoyt  Sherman: — I  ofter  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  oration  of  General  Gresham  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Grant  monument  be  printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  reunion. 

My  idea  has  been  that  all  the  proceedings  out  there  were  a  part 
of  an  arrangement  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners and  that  they  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  our  Society.     I  therefore  offer  this  resolution. 

General  Pearson: — I  move  to  amend  by  including  all  the  speeches 
at  the  monument 

Major  Sherman: — I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  motion  as  amended  prevailed. 

Captain  Rumsey: — I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  the  heartfelt  and  sincere  thanks  of  thi.s 
Societv  be  given  to  our  comrade.  General  Hickenlooper,  the  ora- 
tor of  the  occasion,  for  his  splendid  oration  at  this  our  regular 
meeting. 

The  motion  prevailed  by  a  rising  vote. 

Captain  Tuthill: — We  have  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  re- 
union, but  there  are  two  members  who  have  almost  always  been 
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with  us  who  are  not  here.  They  are  lying  upon  their  last  beds  of 
illness,  probably,  and  very  low.  Probably  neither  of  them  will 
survive  very  long.  Both  of  them  have  made  it  a  rule  to  be  present 
at  these  meetings.  I  am  sure  some  word  of  sympathy  from  this 
meeting  conveyed  to  those  brothers  would  be  very  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. I,  therefore,  move  you  that  a  resolution  of  sympathy  to 
Captain  George  W.  Colby,  lying  on  his  bed  at  Englewood,  and 
Major  O.  C.»Towne,  be  adopted  and  sent  them. 

General  Leggett: — I  ask  Captain  Tuthill  to  include  General  R. 
P.  Buckland. 

Captain  Tuthill: — I  also  include  General  Buckland. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretaries 
be  instructed  to  telegraph,  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  once  commu- 
nicated, before  the  adjournment  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Tuthill: — I  accept  that. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  telegrams  were  sent  immediately. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  tear  in  the 
eye  of  every  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as 
we  have  thought  of  our  old  friend  and  comrade,  Colonel  L.  M. 
Dayton.     I  want  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  furnish  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  life  and  services  of  Colonel 
L.  M.  Dayton,  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
union. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  President  appointed  Colonel 
Jaeobson,  Colonel  Dawes,  and  Colonel  Cadle  as  the  committee. 

Colonel  How  offered  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  Society  extend  their  most 
sincere  thanks  to  the  comrades  of  this  city  and  the  members  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  glorious  reception  extended  to 
them,  so  characteristic  of  this  great  city. 

The  President: — I  would  suggest  that  we  occupy  these  rooms 
by  the  courtesy  of  Post  No.  5,  which  furnished  the  flowers, 
and  I  suggest  that  they  be  especially  mentioned,  also  Company 
C  of  the  1st  Regiment. 

Colonel  How: — Also  George  H.  Thomas  Post. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted. 
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The  Acting  Recording  Secretary: — I  have  received  applications 
for  membership  under  tiie  third  amendment  to  our  constitution, 
from  sons  and  widows  of  deceased  members.  Tliese  apphcations 
have,  in  accordance  with  our  rules,  been  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  now  are  ready  for  the  action  of  the  Society.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Belknap,  Hugh  R., 

Son  of  General  W.    W.  Belknap. 

CONNELL,   W.    M., 

Son  of  Colonel  John   Connell. 
Fitch,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 

Widow  of  Major  J.  A.  Fitch. 
Fort,  Robert, 

Son  of  Colonel  Greenbury  L.  Fort. 
Noble,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 

Widoiv  of  Colonel  Hejtrv  T.  Noble. 
ScRiBNER,  Mrs.  Mary, 

WidoTJO  of  Lieutenafit   Wiley  S.  Scribner. 
Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh, 

Son  of  Ge?icral  W.   T.  Sherman. 
Slack,  James  R., 

Son  of  General  f.  R.  Slack. 
Wangelin,  Richard, 

Son  of  General  Hugo  Wangelin. 
On  motion,  the  persons  named  were  duly  elected  members. 
General  Bane: — Mr.    President,   "When    asked    what    state    he 
hails  from,  our  sole  reply  shall  be,  he  hails  from   Appomattox  and 
its  famous  apple  tree." 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Society,  that  the  next  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  provide  means  to  remove  the  remains  ot  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  to  Arlington  Heights  at   Washington. 

General  Chellain: — That  question  has  been  before  the  country  a 
long  time,  and  I  for  one  think  that  our  Society  had  better  keep 
out  of  it. 

General  Leggett: — The  remark  that  I  was  going  to  make,  has 
been  substantially  made  by  General  Chetlain.  I  think  if  the  res- 
olution should  pass  there  should  be  added  to  it.  with  the  consent 
of  the  family. 

General  Bane: —  I  accept  that  and  intended  to  include  it. 
The  President: — You    make    that    as    a    part   of  your    original 
motion. 
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General  Bane: — Yes  sir. 

General  Leggett: — I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  motion  even  w^ith  that.  I  think  we  had  better 
let  it  alone. 

Captain  McAuley: — I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Society  should 
express  its  feelings  in  this  matter.  Tt  is  simply  to  record  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Society,  and  I  believe  it  is  due  to  our  old  great  leader 
to  take  some  action  here.     It  is  only  a  suggestion  to  Congress. 

General  Chetlain: — As  much  as  we  regret  the  burial  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  the  Hudson,  it  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
family.  The  city  of  New  York  is  now  moving  in  the  matter  of 
erecting  a  inonument.  They  are  slow  about  it.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about  the  matter  in  the  country,  and  we  had  better 
keep  out. 

Colonel  McCrory. — Mr.  'President,  1  do  not  live  in  Chicago, 
hence  my  modesty  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  I 
live  in  the  great  northwest.  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  said  what  is  right  in  one  respect.  New  York  is 
slow.  Chicago  is  not,  and  neither  is  it  the  further  you  go  west. 
If  you  move  the  remains  to  Minneapolis  Vv'e  will  put  up  a  monu- 
ment in  two  years.  It  is  time  that  New  York  should  recognize 
that  General  Grant  is  dead.  It  is  further  time  that  they  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  calling  themselves  the  money 
center  of  the  United  States;  that  they  have  there  money  enough, 
surplus  enough,  for  other  occasions,  but  the  great  General  of  the 
war  cannot  be  considered  for  one  moment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  got  a  humdred  thousand  dollars  there  yet  or 
not. 

A  Member: — About  a  hundred  thousand. 

Colonel  McCrory: — We  will  raise  that  in  ten  days  in  Minnea- 
polis, and  they  will  raise  it  in  Chicago  in  one  day.  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  and  am  in  favor  of  putting  on  record  what  has 
been  said,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  actions  of  these  slow  going 
o-entlemen  down  there,  and  if  there  is  not  something  done,  the 
feelino-  will  be  such  before  the  Army  of  tjie  Tennessee  passes  out 
of  existence,  and  I  hope  it  will  live  forever,  that  the  remains  will 
be  removed  from  where  they  are  now  and  put  at  some  place 
where  the  Grand  Army  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  chance 
to  2fO. 
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On  motion  of  Colonel  Louden  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  committee  on  the  Logan  monument  submitted  the  follow- 
ing leport,  which,  on  motion  of  Captain  Tuthill,  was  received  and 
ordered  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Society,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 

Chicago,  III.,    October  7,  1891. 
To  i/te  Societv  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  assist  in  securing  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  equestrian  statue  in  the  citj'  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor,  and 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  our  late  comrade,  Major  General  John  A. 
Logan,  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Societv 
the  subject  of  the  erection  of  this  statue,  and  also  statues  in  honor  of  Major 
General  Hancock,  and  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan,  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  two  provisions  of  law  have  been  enacted  in  regard 
to  said  subjects,  the  first  of  which  appropriates  forty  thousand  dollars  each  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  statues  to  those  distinguished  soldiers,  and  the  last  act 
appropriating  thirt}'  thousand  dollars  additional,  being  ten  thousand  each  for 
the  statues  to  be  erected,  so  that  there  is  now  an  appropriation  hx  Congress 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  statue  to  Major  General 
John  A.  Logan.  The  money  to  be  expended  imder  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  war,  the  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Logan  statue  committee  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  There  has  also  been  collected  hj 
this  Society  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and 
ninety-three  cents  for  said  statue  and  there  remains  uncollected  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars.  There  has  also  been  collected  for  the  same  purpose 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  through  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
other  organizations,  so  that  there  is  now  subject  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  this  statue  over  sixty  seven  thousand  dollars,  which  is  believed  to  be  an 
ample  fund  for  said  work.  It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  designs  have  been 
made  for  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  statue  is  to  be  placed,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  at  an  early  date,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to  make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
pedestal. 

In  respect  to  the  statue  itself,  it  is  proper  to  report  that  several  of  the  most 
competent  and  prominent  artists  in  the  world  have  been  consulted,  and  have 
already,  or  are  about  to  make  sketches  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  our  distin- 
guished comrade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  vear  the  work 
can  be  completed,  and  that  our  Society  will  be  able  to  present  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  a  suitable  statue  to  commemorate  the  life  and  services 
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of  this  most  distinguished  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  who  served   in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Copies  of  the  Laws  of  Congress  are  herewith  attached. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Green  B.  Raum, 
M.  D.  Leggett, 
W.  H.  Calkins, 
D.  B.  Henderson, 
John.  McNulta, 

Co7n7nittee. 

"  For  the  preparation  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  the 
late  General  John  A.  Logan,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars; said  site  to  be  selected  by  and  said  pedestal  to  be  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary'  of  War,  the  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
Librar\-,  and  Chairman  of  the  Logan  statue  committee  of  the  Society  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Tennessee." 

See  Vol.  25  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  page  97L 

••  For  the  completion  of  pedestals  and  statues  thereon,  in  honor  of  the  late 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  the  late  General  John  A.  Logan,  and  the 
late  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  commemo- 
rative statue,  thirtj  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  to 
these  objects  by  the  act  entitled  An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  as  pro- 
vided for  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  made  by  said  act.  And  such  part  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  said  act  for  the  preparation  of  sites  and  pedestals 
in  each  case  as  maj'  not  be  needed  for  that  separate  purpose  may  be  used  and 
expended  in  the  completion  of  the  statues  respectively  to  be  placed  on  said  ped- 
estals in  addition  to  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  thereto." 

See  Vol.  26  of  the  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  page  980. 

A  Member: — Is  it  understood  that  the  committee  have  authority 
to  go  ahead  and  contract  for  the  work. 

The  President: — It  is  understood  that  they  be  continued  until 
the  work  is  complete. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  the  location  of  the  next  meetmg 
reported  as  follows,  through  Colonel  Nelson  Cole,  Chairman: 

••Your  committee  to  select  the  next  place  of  meeting  for  the  Society  have 
chosen  St.  Louis,  and  recommended  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  that  city." 

The  President:— There  is  no  time  set. 

Dr.  Plummer: — It  has  been  customary  since  the  organization  of 
our  Society  to  have  the  President  name  the  time. 
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The  President: — I  will  put  the  motion  that  the  President  of  the 
Society  name  the  time,  and  that  St.  Louis  be  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  commitee  on  the  selection  of  orator  for  the  next  meeting 
reported,  through  General  W.  Q.  Gresham,  Chairman,  that  they 
had  unanimously  agreed  upon  General  J.  M.  Rusk  as  orator  of  the 
next  meeting,  and  General  Richard  J.  Oglesby  as  alternate. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  made  the  following  report  through  Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Chairman: 

PRESIDENT, 

General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Iowa.  ' 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

General  Walter  Q^  Gresham,  Chicago, 
Major  Samuel  Barrett,  Chicago, 
General  Green  B.  Raum,  Washington, 
Colonel  Nelson  Cole,  St.  Louis, 
Colonel  D.  W.  C.  Louden,  Ohio, 
Major  Charles  Christensen,  St.  Louis, 
Major  O.  C.  Towne,  Chicago, 
Colonel  James  N.  McArthur,  Buffalo, 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis, 
Captain  Ilenrv  A.  Castle,  St.  Paul, 
Major  Hovt  Sherman,  Des  Moines, 
Captain  R.  H.  Fleming,  Kentucky. 

RECORDING   SECRETARY, 

Colonel  Cornelius  Cadle,  Cincinnati. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRET.\RV, 

General  Andrew  Hickenlooper,  Cincinnati. 

TREASURER, 

General  M.  F.  Force,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

General  Walcutt: — I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  the 
gentlemen  elected  to  the  offices  named. 

General  Bane: — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  General  Dodge.  I 
never  knew  him  to  make  but  one  mistake.  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
was.  When  Burnside  issued  his  celebrated  order  suppressing 
the  Chicago  Times,  he  said  to  me  Burnside  is  the  man  for  me. 
I  said  General,  Lincoln  is  a  magnificent  j^olitician,  he  knows  all  the 
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ins  and  outs,  and  it  is  my  judgment  fliat  he  will  revoke  that  or- 
der in  less  than  three  days.  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  green  seal 
champagne  he  won't  do  it,  says  General  Dodge.  I'll  take  the  bet. 
I  said.  In  three  days  Lincoln  revoked  the  order  and  the  General 
sent  me  the  champagne,  and  I  have  it  to-day  in  my  house.  The 
first  time  he  comes  to  Washington  we  are  going  to  knock  the 
neck  ort". 

The  motion  prevailed. 

General  Dodge  was  called  for  and  addressed  the  Society  as  fol- 
lows: 

Comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tej^nessee: 

I  cannot  in  words  express  my  thanks  for  the  great  honor  you 
so  kindly  conferred  on  me. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  one  to  serve  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  and  be  a  part  of  its  imperishable  record.  It  would 
have  been  the  greatest  honor  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 
one  of  its  soldiers  to  have  been  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  for  it  gave  imperishable  renown  to  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, whom  history  is  beginning  to  recognize  as  the  two  great 
soldiers  of  the  century.  McPherson,  Logan,  Howard  were  placed 
by  it  in  the  fore-front  rank  among  the  Generals  of  the  war.  Grant 
and  Sherman  have  often  said  to  me  that  had  the  opportunity 
offered,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  many  officers  who  would 
have  filled  the  highest  rank  and  command  with  honor  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  the  army.  To  be  called  by  such  a  bodv  of 
men  to  its  civil  head,  I  take  as  a  kindly  endorsement  of  my  serv- 
ices in  its  days  of  battles  and  great  victories. 

It  is  the  knowledge,  in  a  busy  life,  of  the  fact  that  the  comrades 
of  our  younger  days  do  not  forget  us  in  their  later  acts,  that  touches 
the  tender  chords  of  the  heart  and  plants  a  succession  af  monuments 
that  are  the  happiest  mile-stones  of  our  lives. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  potent  reason  why  I  should  be 
especially  thankful  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  early  in  the  war  to  fiiU  first  under  the  guidance  of 
Grant,  who,  when  he  left  us,  turned  me  over  to  Sherman,  telling 
him  that  he  must  look  after  me;  and  how  faithfully  Sherman  did 
so  during  the  war  you  all  know.  While  I  have  been  in  civil  life 
he  has  taken  greater  interest,  if  possible,  in  all  the  enterprises  that 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  a  part  of,  and  has  watched  them  and 
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advised  with  me  about  them,  and  been  more  anxious  for  their 
success,  seemingly,  than  I  could  be  myself.  In  fact,  his  interest 
has  made  him  a  part  of  them.  From  the  day  I  said  adieu  to  army 
service  up  to  the  day  I  bid  good-by  to  General  Sherman  in  my 
office  in  New  York  two  weeks  before  he  died,  he  watched,  ad- 
vised, and,  when  necessary,  commanded,  to  keep  me  in  the  line 
that  he  desired  every  one  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  pursue 
through  life. 

In  the  few  words  permitted  me  to  say,  I  cannot  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  import  of  his  friendship  to  me.  In  later  days  he 
seemed  to  take  more  pride  in  his  success  in  civil  life  and  in  the 
growth  of  this  nation  than  in  his  great  war  victories;  and  I  only 
wish  while  I  occupy  this  position  that  I  can  fill  it  as  he  would 
have  me.  I  will  only  say  that  I  will  make  my  best  effort,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  you. 

Captain  Sexton: — General  Dodge,  I  take  great  pleasure,  as  the 
acting  president  of  the  Society,  in  turning  over  the  command  to 
you.  I  have  been  invested  with  a  little  brief  authority.  I  have 
done  my  best,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  sympathy  and  assistance.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  young- 
est member  of  this  Society,  and  it  seems  strange  that  I  should  have 
had  command  on  two  such  momentous  occasions  as  the  burial  of 
our  old  commander  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
General  Grant,  our  first  commander.     I  thank  you  all. 

Colonel  Pierce: — I  move  that  the  vote  of  the  Society  be  extend- 
ed to  Colonel  Sexton  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  acting  president  during  the  time  he  has 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  motion  prevailed  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  President: — The  next  business  before  the  Society,  is  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  in  relation  to  the  death  of  our  late 
commander. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  and  over-ruling  Providence  has  by  the 
hand  of  death  taken  from  our  midst  our  beloved  comrade,  our 
adored  commander, — General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, — it  is 
fitting  that  we,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  put  on 
record,  in  tribute  to  his  memory,  an  expression: 
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I.  Commemorating  in  fitting  words  the  inestimable  service 
rendered  by  him  to  his  country  in  the  capacity  of  commander, 
ranking  second  only  to  Grant,  the  peerless  chieftain,  with  whose 
name  his  own  will  ever  remain  imperishably  linked  in  histoiy,  and 
whose  fame  he  w^ill  continue  to  share  as  he  shared  with  him  the 
unceasing  cares  and  torturing  responsibilities  of  the  mightiest 
struggle  for  liberty  and  union  known  in  the  annals  of  time. 

II.  Recounting  how  we,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, who  saw  him  day  by  day,  and  felt  the  inspiring  magnetism 
of  his  example  from  Corinth  to  Washington;  who  submitted  to 
his  command  so  willingly  throughout  the  war  and  heard  his  com- 
mand ever  only  to  obey;  and  who,  the  war  being  over,  felt  the 
glow  of  that  kindly  heart,  that  generous  soul,  that  genial  compan- 
ionship which  bound  us  to  him  with  ties  far  stronger  than  the  firm 
steel-hooks  of  military  duty,  until,  as  we  had  first  measured  him  as 
a  commander  of  brigade,  of  division,  of  corps,  of  army,  so  we  came 
at  last  to  measure  him  as  a  social,  genial,  companionable  comrade, 
president  of  our  Society,  keenly  alive  to  the  amenities  of  our  gen- 
tler human  nature. 

III.  Recalling  with  delight  the  personal  reminiscences  in  which 
he  so  freely  indulged, — happy,  original,  historical;  recalling  his 
plain,  outspoken  honesty, — for  it  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
speak  as  he  thought;  recalling  the  hearty,  responsive  social  spirit 
with  which  he  ever  welcomed  us  all  as  comrades,  and  as  equals, — 
for  he  met  our  every  wish  and  expression  of  good-will  with  a  re- 
sponse which  brought  us  so  near  to  him  that  we  felt  as  if  we  could 
not  part. 

IV.  Honoring  him  for  his  true  spirit  of  Americanism  during 
and  since  the  war, — a  spirit  which  brought  him  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  people  in  civic  life,  until  they  came  to  love  the  de- 
termined soldier  for  the  charms  of  his  personality, — so  that  the 
death  of  no  other  man  then  living  could  have  left  a  deeper  and 
wider  void  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  ;  honoring  him 
for  the  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  nationality,  the 
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principle  wliich  inspired  him  to  deeds  of  valor  in  war,  and  to 
urgent  warnings  to  his  countrymen  when,  in  peace,  it  was  some- 
times thought  possible  that  we  might  again  have  to  "  tighten  our 
belts;"  honoring  him  for  having  no  doubts  and  expressing  none  as 
to  what  as  soldiers  we  had  fought  for,  accomplished,  and  demanded 
as  the  results  of  the  war,  an  imperishable  legacy  to  his  countrymen, 
over  and  bevond  that  transmitted  as  a  great  soldier  and  comman- 
der ;  and  lastly, 

V.  Declaring  our  heart-felt  sorrow  for  his  death,  our  entire 
and  deep  svmpathy  with  his  children  in  their  touching  and  undy- 
ing love  and  reverence  for  his  name  ;  declai'ing  our  profound  ap- 
preciation of  his  matchless  service  to  his  country,  and  our  bound- 
less satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  while  all  of  him  that  was  mortal 
is  dead  to  us,  the  disembodied  essence  of  his  life  goes  on  and  re- 
mains the  heritage  of  the  nation.      To  this  end  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this,  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  some  time  commander  of  each  of 
its  separate  units,  and  finally  of  the  entire  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, from  Shiloh  to  the  end  of  the  war  ;  an  original  member 
of  this  Society  from  its  organization,  audits  president  from  the 
time  of  the  death  of  General  Rawlins  to  the  date  of  his  own,  be 
suitably  engrossed,  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and 
preserved  with  the  records  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Resolved^  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  be,  and  is 
hereby,  instructed  to  transmit  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  familv 
of  General  Sherman. 

General  Chetlain: — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  by  a  rising  vote. 

General  Bane: — Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  an  occa- 
sion like  this  should  be  well  cherished  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
should  not  only  for  our  own  benefit,  but  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  record  our  feelings  upon  such  an  occasion.    As 
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Hamlet  said  to  his  mother  about  the  dead  king,  and  I  thought  of 
it  last  night  when  General  Hickenlooper  made  his  address  upon 
General  Sherman:  "Few  such  men  has  the  world  given  human- 
ity." The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  a  treasure  in 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  and  of  the  man  that  preceded  him,  that 
no  other  societies  in  the  wide  w^orld  have  ever  had.  Look  upon 
this  picture,  said  Hamlet.  What  a  grace  is  seated  upon  his  brow, 
and  always  was.  Hyperion  curls  and  the  very  front  of  Jove  him- 
self, with  the  eye  of  Mars  to  threaten  and  command.  Look  at  him 
on  Kenesaw,  signaling  to  that  young  son  of  thunder.  Corse.  Read 
the  grand  reply  of  that  wonderful  little  warrior,  "  I  am  short 
a  cheek  bone  and  an  ear,  but  we  can  whip  all  hell  yet."  A  combi- 
nation and  a  form  indeed  was  Sherman  where  the  very  God 
Almighty  seemed  to  set  his  mark  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man.  Comrades,  vSherman.  taken  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  soon 
look  upon  his  like  again. 

General  Willard  Warner: — Before  this  vote  is  taken  I  wish  to 
sav  that  as  a  friend  and  follower  of  General  Sherman,  and  as  one 
who  counted  on  him  as  a  friend  for  many  years,  I  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  mv  own  heart  if  I  allowed  this  occasion 
to  pass  without  a  word.  Not  that  I  can  say  anything  that  will 
add  to  your  knowledge  and  admiration  of  General  Sherman,  but 
that  I  may  express  my  own  feelings  of  devotion,  regard  and  love. 
Like  our  worthy  President,  General  Dodge,  I  may  say  that  Gen- 
eral vSherman  followed  me  in  my  humble  capacity  in  civil  life, 
with  the  interest  of  a  father,  always  watching  and  enquiring,  com- 
ing to  visit  me  to  see  how  I  was  doing,  ^md  taking  all  the  interest 
and  pride  that  a  father  could  take  in  a  son.  I  built  a  blast  furnace 
and  a  little  town  in  Alabama,  in  1873.  Three  miles  below  me 
some  of  our  Southern  brethren  were  building  a  furnace,  and  called 
it  "  Stonewall,"  after  Stonewall  Jackson.  I  said  to  them,  "  I  will 
take  the  other  side  of  that  question,  and  call  our  furnace  and  town 
Tecumseh,"  and  I  did  so.  I  went  there  in  March,  1873,  and  on 
the  4th  day  of  July  following  I  unfurled  the  United  States  flag. 
Like  my  friend.  General  Bane,  I  had  one  bottle  of  champagne 
that  a  friend  had  left  me,  and  I  broke  that  bottle  and  treated  some 
Union  friends  who  were  there.  It  is  rather  significant  that  "Stone- 
wall "  has  broken  three  or  four  companies,  but  like  the  General, 
the  flag  of  "  Tecumseh  "  has  never  gone  down. 

General  Sherman  was  the  most  thoroughly  honest  man  I  have 
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ever  known.  It  has  been  my  good  tortune  to  know  many  of  our 
public  inen  in  civil  and  military  life  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Thirty-one  years  ago  in  this  city,  with  my  friend  General  Barnum 
and  others,  I  helped  to  nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Since  then  I  have  known  many  of  our 
great  men,  but  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  was  so  thoroughly 
and  entirely  honest,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  in 
every  thought,  action,  emotion,  and  in  every  impulse  as  General 
Sherman.  There  was  no  guile  in  the  man.  You  heard  last  night 
of  his  life  in  Louisiana,  and  of  his  anticipation  of  a  great  war.  I 
remember  that  he  told  me  that  the  night  he  left  Louisiana,  he  talk- 
ed until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  General  Bragg, 
afterwards  so  prominent,  and  he  came  back  with  the  conviction 
that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  war.  He  impressed  that 
upon  his  brother  John,  and  perhaps  upon  his  brother,  our  friend 
Hoyt  Sherman,  who  is  here.  John  Sherman  took  him  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  President  Lincoln  heard  him,  and  either  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  or  possibly  a  mistaken  view,  perhaps  with  a  wise 
forecast,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly.  General  Sherman 
came  out  of  the  White  House  with  his  brother  John,  and  after  the 
door  was  closed  behind  them,  and  in  view  of  the  seeming  careless- 
ness of  the  President  of  the  great  crisis  that  to  his  mind  was  so 
clear,  he  said  in  his  impetuous  and  fierce  way,  "John,  you  are 
sleeping  on  a  volcano,  and  are  all  going  to  hell  together.  I  am 
going  back  to  my  street  railroad  in  St.   Louis." 

I  was  with  General  Sherman  on  Kenesaw  mountain  when  he 
signaled  to  Altoona  fourteen  miles  away.  We  saw  the  smoke  of 
French's  guns;  we  could  see  a  puff  here,  and  a  puft'  there  and  a 
pufF  yonder,  indicating  the  position  of  every  battery  and  every 
gun.  General  Sherman  had  a  signal  officer  with  him.  He  want- 
ed to  find  out  whether  Corse  was  there.  He  had  wired  Corse, 
who  was  at  Rome,  to  take  his  division  and  go  to  Altoona  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  got  no  answer,  for  Hood  had  cut  the 
wires.  He  told  the  signal  officer  to  inquire  of  Altoona  if  Corse 
was  there.  The  air  was  a  little  misty  and  the  officer  could  not 
read  the  signals.  He  read  some  of  them,  and  said,  "  General,  I 
have  lost  some  of  the  signals.  I  can't  make  out  anything,  but 
here  is  what  I  have,"  and  he  had  the  letters  as  I  remember,  C.  S. 
E.  H.  E.  Sherman  looked  a  moment  and  said,  "  I  understand 
that.  Corse  is  here,  all  right."     He  then  said  to  me.  "  Warner,  go 
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down  and  tell  Cox  to  move  on  French's  rear  with  his  division,  and 
let  French  understand  that  he  can't  stay  there  long,  with  Corse  in 
front  and  Cox  in  the  rear.  Tell  him  to  burn  every  house  and  barn 
that  he  comes  to,  so  that  I  can  see  just  where  he  is  all  the  time." 
I  think  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  this  in  justice  to  General  Cox. 
I  gave  him  the  order.  When  I  got  back,  General  Sherman  had 
come  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  was  in  his  tent  fly. 
He  came  out  to  meet  me  with  that  famous  dispatch  of  Corse's 
which  has  been  repeated  here,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  Gen- 
eral Cox's  head  of  column  was  on  the  road  fifteen  minutes  after  I 
gave  him  the  order.  The  General  snapped  out  quickly,  "  Cox  is 
going  to  make  a  soldier." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  after  General 
Sherman  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  General  Thomas  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  course  subordinate  to  Sherman,  I  asked 
General  Sherman  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  General 
Thomas  was  dissatisfied.  He  replied,  "  No,  not  a  bit.  It  don't 
make  much  difference  which  of  us  commands  the  army,  I  would 
obey  Tom's  order  to-morrow  as  readily  and  cheerfully  as  he  does 
mine  to-day,  but  I  think  I  can  give  the  army  a  little  more  impetus 
than  Toin  can." 

General  Sherman  told  me  of  the  interview  between  him  and 
General  Grant  after  Shiloh,  and  after  Grant  had  been  relieved  of 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  said  that  Grant  had  told  him  with 
tears,  that  he  was  disgraced  and  ruined,  and  that  he  intended  to 
resign  from  the  army.  Sherman  said  to  him,  "Nonsense,  you 
will  do  no  such  thing.  Do  your  duty  where  you  are  placed;  this 
will  all  blow  over,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right."  General 
Grant  followed  Sherman's  advice,  and  never  ceased  to  be  grateful 
for  it,  and  we  all  know  how  he  did  come  out  "  all  right." 

General  Sherman  had  a  way  of  saying  things  in  what  is  con- 
sidered an  extreme  way,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  he  made 
on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  I  asked  him  one  night  at  the  camp-fire, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Ohio  law  allowing  soldiers  to  vote  in  the 
field.  He  said,  "  If  I  had  my  way,  there  shouldn't  any  body  but 
soldiers  vote." 

Here  in  this  city,  as  many  of  you  know.  General  Sherman  virtu- 
ally refused  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  A  considerable 
movement  had  been  organized  in  his  favor.     All  we  needed  was 
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his  consent  to  set  the  prairies  on  fire.  That  consent  we  did  not 
get.  I  tried  him  several  times;  once  in  the  White  House.  I 
wanted  to  see  President  Arthur;  and  got  the  General  to  go  with 
me.  We  had  to  wait  twenty  minutes  in  the  Blue  Room.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  a  picture  of  Harrison,  and  said,  "  Warner, 
you  don't  remember  Harrison."  "Yes,  I  remember  him  very 
well,  but  I  remember  the  campaign  better,"  and  then  he  went  on 
with  some  reminiscences  about  General  Harrison.  I  said  to  him, 
"General,  do  you  know  that  if  you  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated 
for  President,  we  will  have  1840  over  again  with  the  same  result?  " 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  have  the  Presidency.  It  killed  Har- 
rison, and  Taylor,  and  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  and  it  will  kill  Arthur. 
I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  politics."  But  said  I,  "General, 
suppose  you  are  nominated,  and  elected,  you  cannot  refuse.  I 
want  to  remind  you  of  what  you  told  me  once  when  I  was  on 
your  staff,  and  was  promoted,  and  had  to  leave.  I  said  I  didn't 
want  to  go,  and  you  said  to  me  very  plainly,  'a  soldier  cannot 
refuse  promotion.'  Now,  this  is  promotion,  you  ought  to  take  it, 
it  will  crown  your  career.  I  think  the  people  are  ripe  for  such  an 
administration  of  honesty  and  straight-forward,  blunt,  soldierly 
ways  as  you  would  give  them."  "  No,  I  would  not  have  it,  wouldn't 
take  it  if  I  were  elected,"  he  said. 

In  the  campaign  of  Atlanta,  the  president  sent  General  Sherman 
a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  as  Major-General,  something 
that  you  know  he  prized  very  highly.  He  sent  it  back  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  held  up  as  a  prize  of  the  coming  campaigns 
of  Atlanta  and  the  Wilderness.  Afterwards,  when  he  captured 
Atlanta,  and  sent  that  dispatch,  "Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won," 
the  commission  was  sent  back  to  him.  I  happened  to  be  by  when 
he  opened  it.  He  said,  "  Here  is  this  commission  back  again,  as 
Major-General  of  the  regular  army.     I  guess  I  will  keep  it  now." 

He  was  ever  thus,  the  same  untiring,  loyal,  conscientious,  kind, 
generous  man.  General  Dodge  will  remember  vividly  the  scenes 
of  the  22nd  of  July  at  Atlanta.  I  was  then  on  General  Sherman's 
staff.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  called  me  and  said, 
"  Warner,  I  want  you  to  go  over  to  McPherson,  I  have  just  gotten 
a  note  from  Scofield."  Scofield,  you  remember,  w^as  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  left,  with  General  Blair  on 
the  extreme  left,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  on  the  right,  and 
General  Dodge  in  rear  of  our  left,  near  Decatur,  w^ith  his  corps. 
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Sherman  said,  "  I  have  a  note  from  Scofield,  and  he  says  the  enemy 
have  gone  and  he  thinks  they  have  left  Atlanta.  I  want  you  to  go 
to  McPherson  and  tell  him  to  send  out  a  reconnoissance  and  find 
out/'  Then  he  told  me  what  roads  to  put  McPherson  on,  in  case 
Hood  had  gone,  and  to  stay  with  him  during  the  day  and  report 
at  night  On  that  memorable  morning  I  woke  General  McPher- 
son out  of  bed,  and  he  ordered  a  reconnoissance  and  found  the 
enemy  had  only  withdrawn  to  a  new  hue.  I  rode  out  with  him 
on  Blair's  left.  I  said  to  him,  "  General,  I  am  going  back  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman."  He  said,  "  Wait  a  little,  1  want  to  see  the  General, 
I  will  go  with  you."  All  was  quiet  then  along  the  line.  Blair 
asked  us  to  go  by  his  headquarters.  As  we  rode  down  on  the 
little  road  that  McPherson  wa>  afterwards  killed  on,  we  met  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  and  he  asked  General  McPherson  where  he  should 
put  his  troops.  General  McPherson  asked  him  '■  where  are  they 
now?"  General  Dodge  replied,  "They  are  in  the  rear  a  mile  and 
a  half,  or  so,  halted."  General  McPherson  said  to  him,  "  We  will 
send  forward  and'prepare  a  new  line,  and  then  towards  evening 
move  vour  troops  on  towards  Blair's  left."  We  went  then  to 
Blair's  headquarters.  While  there  I  remember  some  officers  re- 
ported to  General  Blair  that  Confederate  cavalry  were  seen  near 
his  hospital. 

Captain  Gile: — It  was  Colonel  Alexander. 

General  Warner: — General  Blair  gave  some  directions  about 
having  it  moved  further  in.  Somebody  else  reported  that  Con- 
federate cavalry  had  been  seen  near  McPherson's  headquarters, 
and  General  McPherson  inquired  about  it,  and  asked  who  was 
there,  and  the  officer  said,  "  Colonel  Clark."  McPherson  said, 
"  It  is  all  right  if  Clark  is  there."  It  was  three  or  four  miles  to 
Sherman's  headquarters.  This  shows  how  unconscious  we  all 
were  of  any  enemy  on  our  left  and  rear.  We  went  to  General 
Sherman's  headquarters,  and  while  there,  the  rattle  of  firing  began 
on  our  left,  .with  General  Dodge,  and  on  the  left  of  Blair.  We 
listened  a  moment,  and  Sherman  and  McPherson  both  said,  as  it 
began  to  rattle  louder,  and  quicker,  "  This  means  fight."  McPher- 
son mounted  his  horse  and  rode  ofl'.  I  think  Major  Steele  was 
with  him.  Within  an  hour  Steele  came  back,  saying  that  McPher- 
son was  killed,  and  that  there  was  a  heavy  attack  on  the  left. 
General  Sherman  said  to  me,  "  You  have  been  over  that  ground, 
p-o  over  there  and  let  me  know  the  situation."     Crossing  a  little 
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creek,  I  met  jMcPherson's  dead  body  in  an  ambulance.  I  rode  on 
and  came  to  General  Dodge.  It  was  that  accident,  I  think  I  mav 
say,  of  General  Dodge's  two  divisions  being  left  there  in  that  way 
on  the  rear  of  our  left,  that  changed,  perhaps,  the  whole  tide  of  the 
day's  fight.  Hardee,  with  fifteen  thousand  men  had  made  a  detour 
entirely  around  our  left,  and  taken  us  in  flank  and  in  rear,  and  it  was 
General  Dodge,  with  his  two  divisions  so  unexpectedly  there, 
meeting  him  with  such  a  firm  front,  that  checked  him,  and  changed 
the  22nd  of  July  from  a  possible  disaster  into  a  great  victory.  Am 
I  right  in  the  general  facts,  General  Dodge? 

General  Dodge: — Yes  sir. 

General  Warner:  —  I  rode  up  to  General  Dodge.  He  had  re- 
pulsed Hardee's  attack  on  him.  Hardee  was  surprised  to  find 
Dodge's  troops  there.  And  they  stood  there  and  kept  their 
ground  and  drove  Hardee  back  into  the  vyoods.  When  I  came 
General  Dodge  had  just  repulsed  him.  I  asked  him,  "  General, 
hovy  is  it?"  He  said,  ''We  have  been  attacked  by  a  heavy  force, 
but  we  have  repulsed  them  and  we  can  hold  them."  I  said,  "  You 
will  have  reinforcements  quickly." 

I  think  these  facts  have  never  gone  fully  into  the  history  of  this 
battle.  It  was  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  these  two  divi- 
sions, and  to  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which  General  Dodge  met 
.  the  attack  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  that  the  22nd  of  July  was  saved 
to  us.      It  illustrates  the  accidents  of  battle. 

I  then  saw  General  Blair.  His  extreme  left,  the  4th  division, 
4'iad  been  repeatedly  attacked  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  and  his 
troops  had  changed  from  one  side  of  their  works  to  the  other,  five 
times,  to  repel  assaults,  but  had  held  their  line  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  regiment,  the  16th  Iowa,  and  one  battery,  on  the  extreme 
left.  Better  fighting  was  never  done  than  this  of  the  4th  division 
of  Blair's  corps.  He  had  ridden  down  in  the  meantime,  to  see 
how  General  Dodge  was  getting  on.  I  rode  over  to  the  left,  and 
saw  General  Leggett.  He  was  holding  his  hill.  Such  a  sight  of 
dead  bodies  as  lay  around  that  hill  I  never  savy  before  or  after.  I 
remember  General  Leggett  saying  to  me,  ''  We  have  our  line  firm- 
ly established,  and  we  can  and  will  hold  it."  And  he  did  hold  it. 
I  went  back  to  General  Sherman.  I  told  him  the  situation.  Said  I, 
"  General  Leggett  tells  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  can  hold  his  hill 
against  all  comers."  You  all  recall  the  next  day  when  General 
Sherman  rode  the  line,  starting  out,  I  may  say,  on  my  suggestion. 
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I  told  him  the  boys  would  like  to  see  him  after  that  bloody  fight, 
and  know  they  were  in  the  right  place.  He  started  along  the  line, 
and  the  cheering  began.  Logan  heard  it,  and  he  came  and  the 
cheering  redoubled;  and  my  friend  Leggett  will  remember  the 
wonderful  scene  from  that  hill  that  day  as  General  Sherman  looked 
out  over  those  old  fields.  I  have  been  there  many  times  since  the 
war.     My  recollection  is,  a  thousand' dead  bodies  were  in  sight. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  General  vSherman's  tenderness  of  heart. 
When  I  got  back,  McPherson's  dead  body  had  been  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  porch  of  the  Howard  House,  as  we  called  it.  I 
think  it  has  gone  into  history  as  the  Hurt  House.  McPherson's 
body  was  lying  there  upon  some  chairs.  General  Sherman  was 
pacing  the  floor,  back  and  forth,  staff"  officers  riding  up  and  giving 
information,  and  Sherman  issuing  orders  here  and  there,  to  the 
right,  left  and  center,  and  between  them  he  was  pacing  the  floor 
back  and  forth,  looking  at  McPherson's  body  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  It  was  as  tender  and  affecting  a  sight  as  I  ever 
saw.  All  the  enthusiasm  and  responsibility  of  battle,  all  the  great 
issues  at  stake,  all  the  intense  work  of  his  mind  did  not  take  away 
from  him,  nor  dampen  or  smother  his  love  of  McPherson.  While 
riding  home  that  night  from  the  battle  field,  he  talked  about 
McPherson,  Woods  and  others.  Said  he,  "  I  expected  something 
to  happen  to  Grant  and  to  me,  either  the  rebels  or  the  newspapers 
would  kill  us  both,  and  I  looked  to  McPherson  as  the  man  to  fol- 
low us  and  finish  the  war.  McPherson  was  a  fine  soldier,  and  he 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

General  Sherman's  conduct  with  McPherson  showed  his  ten- 
der interest.  McPherson,  you  may  remember,  when  he  began 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  \vas  betrothed  to  a  Baltimore  girl,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  and  be  married.  It  was  a  Miss  Hoff'man.  General 
Sherman  said  to  him,  "We  are  going  to  move  on  Atlanta  and  I 
must  move  with  Grant,  I  must  hold  Johnston  while  Grant  fights 
Lee.  Mac,  it  wrings  my  heart,  but  you  cannot  go  now."  Gen- 
eral Sherman  wrote  a  kindly  letter,  such  as  General  Sherman 
could  write,  to  the  lady,  explaining  the  situation,  and  saying  that 
McPherson  had  no  option  but  to  stay  or  soldierly  dishonor,  and 
that,  he  was  incapable  of.  After  McPherson  was  killed.  General 
Sherman  talked  about  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  let  McPherson  go.  He  never  said  so  in 
words,  but  that  was  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  talk  about  it.     If  he 
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had  known  what  was  going  to  happen,  he  would  have  let  Mac  go, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

When  McPherson  was  killed.  General  Barry  asked  me  how  he 
had  better  communicate  the  news  to  Miss  Hoffman.  I  asked  him 
how  she  was  situated.  He  said  she  was  living  with  her  mother. 
Said  I,  "You  had  better  communicate  with  the  mother,  and  let 
her  break  it  to  the  daughter."  He  told  me  afterwards,  that  when 
the  telegram  came,  mother  and  daughter  were  sitting  together, 
and  the  dispatch  was  handed  to  the  mother,  and  not  anticipating 
its  import,  she  said,  "Mary,  I  haven't  my  glasses,  w^on't  you  read 
this  ?"  Mary  opened  to  the  death  of  McPherson  and  swooned. 
General  Barry  told  me  that  her  raven  hair  turned  to  white. 

Now  with  these  few  words,  interesting  to  me,  and  I  hope  not 
uninteresting  to  you,  of  the  Great  Commander,  a  man  who  was 
great  on  all  lines,  a  man  of  infinite  resources  and  variety,  the  best 
talker  perhaps  in  the  world,  I  certainly  never  met  as  good  a  one,  a 
man  of  infinite  humor,  of  great  acquirements,  a  statesman,  and  one 
of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  world,  I  will  close.  He  has  gone,  but 
he  has  left  a  name  behind  him  that  will  live  while  the  fame  of 
honest  men  and  great  soldiers  shall  survive,  and  I  know  that  while 
a  single  comrade  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  remains  on  earth, 
he  w^ill  be  beloved  and  honored. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  President: — We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  as  to  a  testimonial  to 
General  Sherman. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved^  By  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  an- 
nual meeting  assembled  at  Chicago,  October  8th,  1891. 

That  there  should  be  some  suitable  and  permanent  expression 
of  the  respect,  admiration  and  gratitude  felt  by  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  noble  character,  lofty  patriotism,  and  invaluable  servi- 
ces of  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

That  in  our  opinion  there  should  be  erected  at  the  National 
Capital  a  statue  to  this  great  man,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  this  subject  properly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  secure  the  hearty  approval  and  co-operation  of  the 
people. 

To  this  end  be  it  further 
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Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  Society  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  be  known  as  the  "  General  Sherman  Statue  Com- 
inittee." 

That  said  committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  name  of  this  Society,  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  its 
own  members,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in 
general,  and  of  other  societies  and  organization^,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  for  said  work. 

And  said  committee  shall  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  requesting  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  said 
statue  and  an  appropriation  of  money  to  aid  in  this  work. 

Resolved^  Further,  that  said  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  committees  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary  and  proper  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  and  said  com- 
mittee shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings  and  report  to  this 
Society  from  time  to  time. 

On  motion  of  General  Hickenlooper  the  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed; and  on  motion  of  Colonel  How  the  President  of  the  Society 
was  added  to  the  committee  as  chairman. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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THE  RECEPTION  AT  MRvS.  POTTER   PALMER'S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Potter  Pahner,  a  reception  was 
given  at  her  residence  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  8th,  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  Society  might  meet  Mrs.  Grant. 

The  reception  was  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  composed  the  Committee  of  Arrangements: 
General  John  E.  Smith,         General  J.  D.  Bingham, 
Colonel  Owen  Stewai"t,         General  John  C.  Black, 
General  Samuel  Fallows,       Captain  I.  P.  Rum&ey, 
General  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Belknap, 

Captain  James  A.  Sexton,     General  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Captain  R.  H.  Mason,  Colonel  John  Mason  Loomis, 

General  G.  M.  Dodge  stood  at  the  right  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and  in- 
troduced the  members  of  the  Society  On  Mrs.  Grant's  left  was 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Oglesby,  with  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.  next  to  her.  In  this 
receiving  group  were  also  Mrs.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Mrs.  John 
Mason  Loomis  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Chetlain. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  social  event,  and  more  than  that,  it  was 
the  meeting,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  war,  of  the  wife 
of  their  great  commander  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him 
in  many  successful  campaigns,  and  all  their  admiration  and  rever- 
ence was  given  to  her,  who  had  so  long  been  by  the  side  of  him 
who  was  the  organizer  and  first  commander  of  their  army,  and 
who  had  immortalized  it  by  its  victories  under  his  command. 

The  members  of  the  Society  felt  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Palmer 
for  her  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  at  the  banquet  at  the  Palmer 
House  that  evening  passed  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
General  Joseph  B.  Leake: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  for  their  courteous  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  for  affording  us  the  fitting  op- 
portunity, so  much  desired,  to  pay  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Grant. 
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BANQUET. 

THURSDAY    EVENING. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Pahner  House  Club-room,  and  marched 
to  the  banquet  hall,  with  the  invited  guests.  Over  five  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  at  the  tables,  General  G.  M.  Dodge 
presiding.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Imperial  Qiiartette  and 
Hand's  Orchestra. 

Grace  was  said  by  General  Samuel  Fallows. 

After  the  dinner,  General  Dodge  called  the  Society  to  order,  and 
announced  the 

First  Toast. — "  The  Alemory  of  General  Grantr 

Response  by  General  Horace  Porter. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  a  man  from  the  armies  of  the  East  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  army  of  the  West,  he  at  once  feels 
that  he  cannot  strike  their  gait.  He  can  only  look  at  them  wist- 
fully and  say,  in  the  words  of  Charles  II.,  "  I  always  admired  vir- 
tue, but  I  never  could  imitate  it."  If  I  had  known  that  such  a 
flank  attack  as  this  was  to  be  made  on  me  at  the  very  opening  of 
this  evening's  campaign,  I  might  have  tried  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  I  think  I  should  have  succeeded;  for  one  lesson  the  war 
taught  is  that  a  man  may  retreat  successfully  from  almost  any 
position,  if  he  only  starts  in  time.  If  I  do  not,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  succeed  in  seeing  each  one  of  you,  it  will  be  because  the 
formation  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to-night  is  like  its  forma- 
tion in  the  field  when  it  won  its  matchless  victories,  the  heavy 
columns  in  the  center. 

Most  of  the  conspicuous  characters  in  history  have  risen  to 
prominence  by  gradual  steps,  but  Ulysses  S.  Grant  seemed  to 
come  before  the  people  with  a  sudden  bound.  .Almost  the  first 
sight  they  got  of  him  was  in  the  flashes  of  his  gun;  in  the  blazes  of 
his  campfires  in  those  wintry  days  and  nights  in  front  of  Donelson. 
From  that  hour  until  the  closing  triumph  at  Appomattox,  he  was 
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the  leader  whose  name  was  the  harhinger  of  victory.  From  the 
final  sheathing  of  his  sword  until  the  tragedy  on  Mount  McGregor, 
he  was  the  chief  citizen  of  the  republic  and  the  great  central  fig- 
ure of  the  world.  The  story  of  his  life  savors  more  of  romance 
than  reality.  It  is  more  like  a  fable  tale  of  ancient  days  than  the 
history  of  an  American  citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
light  and  shade  produce  the  most  attractive  eff'ects  in  a  picture,  so 
the  singular  contrast,  the  strange  vicissitudes  in  his  marvelous 
career,  surround  him  with  an  interest  which  attaches  to  few  char- 
acters in  history.  His  rise  from  an  obscure  lieutenancy  to  the 
command  of  the  veteran  armies  of  the  republic;  his  transition  from 
the  frontier  posts  of  the  undeveloped  West  to  the  executive  man- 
sion of  the  nation;  his  sitting  at  one  time  in  his  little  store  in 
Galena,  not  even  known  to  the  congressman  from  his  own  district; 
at  another  time  striding  through  the  palaces  of  the  old  world,  with 
the  descendants  of  a  line  of  kings  rising  and  standing  uncovered 
in  his  presence;  these  are  some  of  the  features  of  his  extraordinary 
career  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  excite  men's  wonder,  and 
fascinate  all  who  read  the  story  of  his  life. 

General  Grant  possessed  m  a  striking  degree  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  successful  soldier.  His  methods  were  all  stamped 
with  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  originality  and  ingenuity.  He  de- 
pended for  his  success  more  upon  the  powers  of  invention  than 
of  adaptation,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  compared,  at  different 
times,  to  nearly  every  great  commander  in  history,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  proof  that  he  was  like  none  of  them.  He  was  possessed  of 
the  moral  and  physical  culture  which  was  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency in  which  he  was  placed,  calm  amidst  excitement,  patient 
under  trial,  never  unduly  elated  by  victory  or  depressed  by  defeat. 
While  he  possessed  a  sensitive  nature  and  a  singularly  tender 
heart,  he  never  allowed  his  sentiments  to  interfere  ^vith  the  stern 
duties  of  the  soldier.  He  knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  hew 
rocks  with  a  razor.  He  realized  that  paper  bullets  cannot  lie  fired 
in  warfare.  He  felt  that  the  hardest  blows  bring  the  quickest  re- 
sults; that  more  men  died  from  disease  in  sickly  camps  than  from 
shot  and  shell  in  battle.  His  magnanimity  to  foes,  his  generosit)' 
to  friends,  will  be  talked  of  as  long  as  manly  qualities  are  honored. 
You  know  after  Vicksburg  had  succumbed  to  him,  he  said  in  his 
order:  '•  We  will  march  out  to-morrow.     Instruct  vour  command 
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to  be  quiet  and  respectful  as  the  prisoners  pass  by,  and  to  make  no 
offensive  remarks." 

After  his  surrender  at  Appomattox,  when  the  batteries  began  to 
fire  triumphant  sahites,  he  at  once  suppressed  them,  saying  in  his 
order:  "The  war  is  over,  the  rebels  are  again  our  countrymen; 
the  best  way  to  celebrate  the  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  de- 
inonstrations  in  the  field."  After  the  war  General  Lee  and  his 
officers  were  indicted  in  the  civil  courts  of  Virginia  by  direction  of 
a  President  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  treason  odious  and 
succeeded  only  in  making  himself  more  odious  than  treason. 
General  Lee  appeals  to  his  old  antagonist  for  protection.  He  did 
not  appeal  to  that  heart  in  vain.  General  Grant  at  once  took  up 
the  cudgels  in  his  defense,  threatened  to  resign  his  oflice  if  these 
men  were  indicted,  and  such  was  the  logic  of  his  argument  and  the 
force  of  his  character  that  those  indictments  were  soon  after 
quashed.  He  penned  no  idle  platitudes.  He  fashioned  no  stilted 
epigrams.  He  spoke  the  honest  convictions  of  an  honest  heart 
when  he  said,  "  Let  us  have  peace."  He  never  tired  ('f  giving 
unstinted  praise  to  worthy  subordinates  for  the  work  they  did. 
Like  the  chief  artists  who  weave  the  Gobelin  tapestries,  he  was 
content  to  stand  behind  the  cloth  and  let  those  in  front  appear  to  be 
the  chief  contributors  to  the  beauty  of  the  fabric. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  in  all  history  is  that  which 
records  the  generous  relation  existing  between  him  and  that  great 
soldier  who  for  so  many  years  was  the  honored  head  of  this  So- 
ciety, that  great  chieftain  whom  men  will  always  love  to  picture 
as  a  legendary  knight  moving  at  the  head  of  conquering  columns, 
whose  marches  w'ere  measured  not  by  single  miles  but  by  thou- 
sands; whose  field  of  military  operations  covered  nearly  half  a 
continent;  whose  orders  always  speak  with  the  true  ring  of  the 
soldier,  who  fought  from  valley's  depths  to  mountain  heights,  and 
maixhed  from  the  inland  rivers  to  the  sea.  Their  rivalry  had 
manifested  itself  only  in  one  respect;  the  endeavor  of  each  to  out- 
do the  other  in  generosity.  With  hearts  untouched  by  jealou,sy, 
with  souls  too  great  for  rivalry,  each  stood  ready  to  abandon  the 
path  of  ambition  when  it  became  so  narrow  that  two  could  not 
tread  it  abreast.  One  single  word  in  all  the  wealth  of  the  English 
language  best  describes  the  predominating  trait  of  his  character, 
and  that  word,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  is  "  loyalty."  Loyal  to  every 
great  cause  and  work  he  was  engaged  in;  loyal  to  his  friends;  loyal 
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to  his  family;  loyal  to  his  country;  loyal  to  his  God.  This  pro- 
duced a  reciprocal  feeling  in  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  men  became  so  loyally  attached 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  this  trait  so  dominated  his  whole  character 
that  it  led  him  to  make  mjstakes;  it  led  him  to  continue  to  stand 
hy  men  who  were  no  longer  worthy  of  his  confidence;  but  after 
all  it  \vas  a  trait  so  grand,  so  noble,  we  do  not  stop  to  count  the 
errors  which  resulted.  It  led  him  to  be  a  man  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  be  iust;  to  stand  between  worthy  and  unworthy  admirers 
and  slanderers,  and  let  kindly  sentiment  have  a  voice  in  an  age  in 
which  the  heart  played  so  small  a  part  in  public  life  Many  a 
public  man  has  had  hosts  of  followers  because  they  fattened  in  the 
patronage  dispensed  at  his  hand;  many  have  been  his  adherents 
because  they  were  in  the  cause  that  he  represented,  but  perhaps 
no  man  but  General  Grant  had  so  many  friends  w^ho  loved  him  for 
his  own  sake;  whose  attachment  strengthened  only  with  time; 
whose  affection  knew  neither  variableness  nor  shadow,  nor  turn; 
who  stuck  as  closely  as  the  toga  to  Nessus,  whether  he  was  Cap- 
tain, General,  or  President,  or  simply  a  private  citizen. 

General  Grant  was  essentially  great  in  great  emergencies;  it 
was  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  which  called  forth  the  powers 
which  mastered  it.  In  ordinary  matters  he  was  an  ordinary  man. 
In  momentous  affairs  he  towered  as  a  giant.  When  he  served  in 
a  company  there  was  nothing  in  his  acts  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  fellow-officers  of  his  company;  but  when  he  wielded  corps 
and  armies  the  great  qualities  of  the  commander  flashed  forth,  and 
his  master  strokes  of  genius  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  great  captains.  When  he  hauled  w^ood  from  his 
little  farm  and  sold  it  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  business  or  his  financial  capacity  different  from  that  of 
small  farmers  about  him;  but,  when,  as  president  of  the  republic, 
he  found  it  his  duty  to  puncture  the  fallacy  of  the  inflationists,  to 
throttle  by  a  veto  the  attempt  of  unwise  legislators  to  tamper  with 
the  American  credit,  he  penned  a  state  paper  so  logical,  so  mas- 
terful, that  it  has  ever  since  been  the  pride,  wonder  and  admiration 
of  every  lover  of  an  honest  currency.  He  was  made  for  great 
things,  not  for  little.  He  could  collect,  for  the  nation,  $15,000,000 
from  Great  Britain,  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claim.  He 
could  not  protect  his  own  personal  savings  from  the  miscreants 
who  robbed  him  in  Wall  street.     But  General  Grant  needs  no  eu- 
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logics.  His  name  is  indelibly  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  services  attest  his  greatness.  He  did  his  duty,  and 
trusted  to  history  for  his  meed  of  praise.  The  more  history  dis- 
cusses him,  the  more  brilliant  becomes  the  luster  of  his  deeds.  His 
record  is  like  a  torch,  the  more  it  is  shaken  the  brighter  it  burns. 
His  name  will  stand  imperishable  w^hen  epitaphs  have  vanished 
utterly,  and  monuments  and  statues  have  crumbled  into  dust;  but 
the  people  of  this  great  city,  everywhere  renowned  for  their  deeds 
of  generosity,  have  covered  themselves  anew  with  glory  in  fashion- 
ing in  enduring  bronze,  in  rearing  in  monumental  rock  that  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  his  worth  which  was  yesterday  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  countless  thousands.  As  I  gazed  upon  its  graceful 
lines  and  chaste  proportions,  I  felt  that  the  deeds  will  remind  us 
of  the  child-like  simplicity  which  was  mingled  with  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  his  nature.  The  memories  clustering  about  it  will  re- 
call the  heroic  age  of  the  republic;  it  will  point  the  path  of  loyalty 
to  children  yet  unborn;  its  mute  eloquence  will  plead  for  equal  sac- 
rifice should  war  ever  again  threaten  the  nation's  life.  Generations 
yet  to  come  will  pause  to  read  the  inscription  which  it  bears,  and 
the  voices  of  a  grateful  people  will  ascend  from  the  consecrated 
spot  on  which  it  stands  as  an  incense  rises  from  holy  places, 
invoking  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  him  who  had  filled  to  the 
very  full  the  largest  measure  of  human  greatness  and  covered  the 
earth  with  his  renown. 

I  remember  an  incident  which  will  ever  be  memorable,  and 
which  never  can  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  I  can  scarcely  trust  my  own  feelings  to  recall  it.  It 
was  on  Decoration  day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  last  one  he 
ever  saw  on  earth.  That  morning  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  veterans  in  that  vicinity,  rose  earlier 
than  was  their  wont.  They  seemed  to  spend  more  time  that 
morning  unfurling  the  old  battle  flags,  in  burnishing  the  medals  of 
honor  which  decorated  their  breasts,  for  on  that  day  they  had 
determined  to  march  by  the  house  of  their  dying  commander,  to 
give  him  a  last  marching  salute.  In  the  streets  the  columns  were 
formed;  inside  the  house  on  that  bed  from  which  he  never  Vv'as  to 
rise  again,  lay  the  stricken  chief.  The  hand  which  had  seized  the 
surrendered  swords  of  countless  thousands  could  scarcely  return 
the  pressure  of  the  friendly  grasp.  That  voice  that  had  cheered 
on  to  triumphant  victory,  the  allegiance  of  America's  manhood. 
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could  no  longer  call  for  the  cooling  draught  that  slaked  the  thirst 
of  a  fevered  tongue,  and  prostrated  on  that  bed  of  anguish  lay  the 
form  which  in  the  new  world  had  ridden  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
quering column,  which  in  the  old  world  had  been  deemed  worthy 
to  stand  with  head  covered  and  feet  sandaled  in  the  presence  of 
princes,  kings  and  emperors.  In  the  street  his  ear  caught  the 
soimd  of  martial  music.  Bands  were  playing  the  same  strains 
which  had  echoed  his  guns  at  Vicksburg,  the  same  quickstep  to 
which  his  men  sped  in  hot  haste  when  pursuing  Lee  through 
Virginia.  And  then  came  the  heavy,  measured  step  of  moving 
columns,  a  step  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  years  of  service  in 
the  field.  He  recognized  it  all  now.  It  was  the  tread  of  his  old 
veterans.  With  his  little  remaining  strength  he  arose  and  dragged 
himself  to  the  window.  He  gazed  upon  those  battle-flags  dipped 
to  him  in  salute,  those  precious  standards,  bullet-riddled,  battle- 
stained,  but  remnants  of  their  former  service,  with  scarcelv  enough 
left  of  them  on  which  to  print  the  names  of  the  battles.  They  had 
seen  his  eyes  once  more  light  with  the  flames  that  enkindled  them 
at  Shiloh,  at  the  heights  of  Chattanooga,  amid  the  glories  of  Appo- 
mattox, and  as  those  war-scarred  veterans  looked,  v^^ith  uncovered 
heads  and  upturned  faces,  for  the  last  time  upon  the  pallid  features 
of  their  old  chief,  the  cheeks  which  had  been  bronzed  with  south- 
ern suns  and  begrimed  with  powder  were  bathed  in  the  tears  of 
manly  grief.  Soon  they  saw  rising  the  hand  which  had  so  often 
pointed  out  to  them  the  path  to  victory.  He  raised  it  slowly  and 
painfully  to  his  head  in  recognition  of  their  salutation.  When  the 
column  had  passed  the  hand  fell  heavily  by  his  side.  It  was  his 
last  military  salute. 

Second  Toast. — "  The   War  is  Over, — Let  Us  Have  Peace.''' 

Response  by  Honorable  Henry Watterson. 

I  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  nearer  together,  in  all  that  constitutes  kindred  feeling  and  in- 
terest, than  they  have  been  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  come  here 
and  talk  to  you  as  I  am  going  to  talk  to-night.  As  it  is,  surround- 
ed though  I  be  by  Union  soldiers,  my  bridges  burned,  and  every 
avenue  of  escape  cut  off",  I  am  not  in  the  least  discouraged  or 
alarmed.     On  the  contrary,  I  never  felt  safer,  or  happier,  or  more 
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at  home.  Indeed,  I  think  that,  supported  by  your  presence,  and 
sustained  by  these  commissary  stores,  I  could  stand  a  siege  of  sev- 
eral months  and  hold  out  against  incredible  odds.  It  is  wonderful 
how  circumstances  alter  cases;  for  it  was  not  always  so. 

I  am  one  of  many  witnesses  who  live  to  tell  the  story  of  a  journey 
to  the  moon,  and  back!  It  may  not  be  that  I  have  any  marvels  of 
personal  adventure  or  any  prodigies  of  individual  valor  to  relate; 
but  I  do  not  owe  my  survival  to  the  precaution  taken  by  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  battery  commanded  by  the  brave  Captain 
Howell,  of  Georgia.  It  was  the  habit  of  this  person  to  go  to  the  rear 
whenever  the  battery  got  well  under  fire.  At  last  Captain  Howell 
called  him  up  and  admonished  him  that,  if  the  breach  of  duty  was 
repeated,  he  would  shoot  him  down  as  he  went,  without  a  word. 
The  reply  came  on  the  instant:  "That's  all  right,  Captain;  that's  all 
right;  you  can  shoot  me;  but  I'll  be  dadburned  if  I'm  going  to  let 
them  darn'd  Yankees  do  it!"  I  at  least  gave  you  the  opportunity 
to  try,  and  I  am  much  your  debtor  that,  in  my  case,  your  marks- 
manship was  so  defective. 

You  have  been  told  that  the  war  is  over.  I  think  that  I,  mvself, 
have  heard  that  observation.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Roses  smell  sweeter 
than  gunpowder;  for  every-day  uses,  the  carving-knife  is  prefer- 
able to  the  bayonet,  or  the  sabre;  and,  in  a  contest  for  first  choice 
between  cannon-balls  and  wine-corks,  I  have  a  decided  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  latter! 

The  war  is  over;  and  it  is  well  over.  God  I'eigns,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  still  lives.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  worse  for  ourselves,  nothing  worse  for  our  children, 
than  what  might  have  been  if  the  war  had  ended  otherwise,  leaving 
two  exhausted  combatants  to  become  the  prey  of  foreign  interven- 
tion and  diplomacy,  setting  the  clock  of  civilization  back  a  centurv, 
and  splitting  the  noblest  of  the  continents  Into  five  or  six  weak  and 
warring  Republics,  like  those  of  South  America,  to  repeat  in  the 
New  World  the  mistakes  of  the  Old. 

The  war  is  over,  truly;  and,  let  me  repeat  it  is  well  over.  If 
anything  was  wanting  to  proclaim  its  termination  from  every 
house-top  and  door-post  in  the  land,  that  little  brush  we  had  last 
spring  with  Signor  Macaroni  furnished  it.  As  to  the  touch  of  an 
electric  bell,  the  whole  people  rallied  to  the  brave  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  for  the  moment,  sections  and  parties  sunk 
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out  of  sight  and  thought  in  one  over-mastering  sentiment  of  race- 
hood,  manhood  and  nationahty. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  war  made  us  better  than 
we  were.  It  certainly  made  us  better  acquainted,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  none  the  worse  for  that  better 
acquaintance.  The  truth  is,  the  trouble  between  us  was  never 
more  than  skin-deep;  and  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  it  was 
not  our  skin,  anyhow!  It  was  a  black  skin,  not  a  white  skin,  that 
brought  it  about. 

As  I  see  it,  our  great  sectional  controversy  was,  from  first  to  last, 
the  gradual  evolution  of  a  people  from  darkness  to  light,  with  no 
charts  or  maps  to  guide  them,  and  no  experience  to  lead  the  way. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  found  themselves  unable  to  fix 
decisively  and  to  define  accurately  the  exact  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government.  On  that  point  they  left  what  may  be 
described  as  an  "  open  clause,"  and  through  that  open  clause,  as 
through  an  open  door,  the  grim  spectre  of  disunion  stalked.  It 
was  attended  on  one  hand  by  African  slaver}' ;  on  the  other  hand 
by  sectional  jealousy,  and  between  this  trio  of  evil  spirits,  the 
household  flower  of  peace  was  torn  from  the  lintel  and  tossed  into 
the  flames  of  war.  ^ 

In  the  beginning,  all  of  us  were  guilty,  and  equally  guilty,  for 
African  slavery.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  North  first  to  find 
out  that  slave  labor  was  not  profitable.  So,  very  sensibly,  it  sold 
the  slaves  to  the  South,  which,  \eiy  disastrously,  pursued  the  de- 
lusion. Time  at  last  has  done  its  perfect  work;  the  South  sees 
now,  as  the  North  saw  before  it,  that  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it 
was  maintained  by  us,  was  the  clumsiest  and  costliest  labor  system 
on  earth,  and  that  when  we  took  the  field  to  fight  for  it,  we  set  out 
upon  a  fool's  errand.  Under  slave  labor,  the  yield  of  cotton  never 
reached  five  million  bales.  Under  free  labor,  it  has  never  fallen 
below  that  figure,  gradually  ascending  to  six  and  seven,  until,  this 
year,  it  is  about  to  reach  nearly  nine  million  bales. 

This  tells  the  whole  story.  I  am  not  here  to  talk  politics,  of 
course.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  that  is  not  a  jDretty  good 
showing  for  free  black  labor,  and  whether,  with  such  a  showing, 
the  Southern  whites  can  afford  any  other  than  just  and  kind  treat- 
ment to  the  blacks,  without  whom  indeed  the  South  would  be  a 
briar  patch,  and  half  our  national  gold  income  a  gaping  hole-in-the- 
ofround! 
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Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  be  apprehensive.  I  know 
full  well  that  this  is  neither  a  time,  nor  place,  for  abstract  econ 
omies;  and  I  am  not  going  to  afflict  you  with  a  dissertation  upon 
free  trade,  or  free  silver.  I  came,  primarily,  to  bow  my  head  and 
to  pay  my  measure  of  homage  to  the  statue  that  was  unveiled  to- 
day. The  career  and  the  name  which  that  statue  commemorates 
belong  to  me  no  less  than  to  you.  When  I  followed  him  to  the 
grave— proud  to  appear  in  his  obsequies,  though  as  the  obscurest 
of  those  who  bore  any  official  part  therein — I  felt  that  I  was  help- 
ing to  bury,  not  onlv  a  great  man,  but  a  true  friend.  From  that 
day  to  this,  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  General  Grant  has  more 
and  more  impressed  and  touched  me. 

I  never  allowed  myself  to  make  his  acquaintance  until  he  had 
quitted  the  White  House.  The  period  of  his  political  activity  was 
full  of  uncouth  and  unsparing  partisan  contention.  It  was  a  kind 
of  civil  war.  I  had  my  duty  to  do,  and  I  did  not  dare  trust  myself 
to  the  subduing  influence  of  what  I  was  sure  must  follow  friendly 
relations  between  such  a  man  as  he  was  and  such  a  man  as  I  knew 
myself  to  be.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  proved. 
I  met  him  for  the  first  time  beneath  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and 
a  I'^ppy  series  of  accidents,  thereafter,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
meet  him  often  and  to  know  him  well.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  simplicity,  integrity  and  courage;  every  inch  a  General,  a  soldier 
and  a  man;  but  in  the  circumstances  of  his  last  illness,  a  figure  of 
heroic  proportions  for  the  contemplation  of  the  ages.  I  recall 
nothing  in  history  so  sublime  as  the  spectacle  of  that  brave  spirit, 
broken  in  fortune  and  in  health,  with  the  dread  hand  of  the  dark 
angel  clutched  about  his  throat,  struggling  with  every  breath  to 
hold  the  clumsy,  unfamiliar  weapon  with  which  he  sought  to  wrest 
from  the  jaws  of  death  a  little  something  for  the  support  of  wife 
and  children  when  he  was  gone!  If  he  had  done  nothing  else, 
that  would  have  made  his  exit  from  the  world  an  immortal  epic! 

A  little  while  after  I  came  home  from  the  last  scene  of  all,  I 
found  that  a  woman's  hand  had  collected  the  insignia  I  had  worn 
in  the  magnificent,  melancholy  pageant— the  orders  assigning  me 
to  duty  and  the  funeral  scarfs  and  badges — and  had  grouped  and 
framed  them;  unbidden,  silently,  tenderly;  and  when  I  reflected 
that  the  hands  that  did  this  were  those  of  a  loving  Southern  wo- 
man, whose  father  had  fallen  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  battle, 
I  said:     "The  war  indeed  is  ove-i-;  let   us  have   peace!"     Gentle- 
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men;  soldiers;  comrades;  the  silken  folds  that  twine  about  us  here, 
for  all  their  soft  and  careless  grace,  are  yet  as  strong  as  hooks  of 
steel!  They  hold  together  a  united  people  and  a  great  nation;  for 
realizing  the  truth  at  last  —  with  no  wounds  to  be  healed  and  no 
stings  of  defeat  to  remember — the  South  says  to  the  North,  as 
simply  and  as  truly  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago  in  that 
far  away  meadow  upon  the  margin  of  the  mystic  sea:  "Whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

Third  Toast — '■'The  Loyal  Press  in  tJic   War  for  the  UniofiP 

Response  by  Honorable  Joseph  Medill.  (Read  by  Captain 
Tuthill). 

Mr.  Chairman: 

It   is  impossible  to  discuss  this  toast  properly  in   the  few 
minutes  of  your  time  which  can  be  spared  to  it. 

The  loyal  press  was  so  busy,  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  in 
upholding  the  cause  for  which  it  contended,  that  it  overlooked  the 
important  part  it  played  in  the  great  drama,  and  has  left  no  avail- 
able literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  This  self-eftacement  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  it  may  seem  egotistical  to  talk  about  its 
work  at  this  late  day;  but  bear  in  mind  that  your  committee  has 
selected  the  topic  and  invited  remarks  upon  it. 

The  work  of  the  loyal  press  may  be  dated  from  the  memorable 
12th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  Confederates  under  General  Beau- 
regard opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  held  by  a  handfull  of  United 
States  troops  under  Major  Anderson.  With  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  swung  wide 
open,  and  not  closed  until  after  Appomattox  and  the  collapse  of 
the  rebellion. 

When  the  Union  flag  went  down  at  Sumter,  a  thousand  em- 
blematical banners  were  defiantly  nailed  to  the  mastheads  of  the 
loyal  Union  press.  They  fluttered  to  the  breeze  from  Maine  to 
California.  On  that  day  the  compromising  politicians  ceased 
their  futile  efforts  to  bridge  the  yawning  chasm  which  had  opened 
between  the  North  and  South.  It  was  too  late  for  opiates;  only 
by  surgery  could  the  Union  be  saved. 

The  loyal  press,  with  one  accord,  voiced  the  popular  sentiment 
that  the  authority  of   the  national  government  must  be  re-estab- 
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lished  in  the  South  at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice:  and  that  the 
right  of  separate  states  to  secede  and  set  up  other  governments 
outside  of  the  Union  must  be  tried  and  decided  by  the  court  of 
last  resort — In-  the  wager  of  battle,  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  A 
dozen  important  states  had  declared  their  severance  from  the 
Union,  or  were  preparing  to  make  the  avowal;  and  a  "big  job," 
as  Lincoln  called  it,  confronted  the  Unionists. 

Throughout  the  whole  struggle  only  one  loyal  newspaper  of 
influence  faltered  or  became  disheartened.  It  was  controlled  by 
a  great  but  eccentric  man,  whose  horror  of  bloodshed  overmas- 
tered, in  his  mind,  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Union.  With  this  notable  exception,  the  loyal  press  stood 
firmly  for  an  indivisible  Union,  from  the  opening  of  the  drama 
till  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act. 

A  majority  of  Northern  opinion  favored  putting  down  the 
secession  movement  at  any  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
aim  of  the  loyal  press  was  to  organize,  concentrate  and  intensify 
this  patriotic  Union  sentiment  to  the  utmost.  The  loyal  press  set 
forth  every  argument  depicting  the  calamitous  consequences  of  a 
dismemberment  of  the  Republic,  founded  by  the  wisdom  of 
Washington  and  his  compatriots;  and  the  consequences  of  a  par- 
tition line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  double 
rows  of  custom  houses  strung  along  it;  and  of  two  standing  armies 
confronting  and  menacing  each  section;  and  of  escaping  slaves 
not  surrendered,  and  the  irritating  raids  and  reprisals  along  the 
border ;  with  burdensome  taxation  to  support  standing  armies 
and  fighting  fleets;  with  embittered  party  contentions  in  the 
North  growing  out  of  secession,  constantly  threatening  civil  war 
in  our  section.  These,  and  many  other  evils,  were  pointed  out. 
The  remedy  for  them  all  was  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and 
re-establishment  of  the  National  authority  over  every  acre  of  the 
Republic.  The  oft-repeated  calls  of  "  Father  Abraham  for  300,000 
more"  men  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  disease  and  battle,  were 
endorsed  by  the  loyal  press  as  necessary.  Congress  was  urged  to 
increase  pav  and  bounty,  and  state  and  county  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  meet  the  drafts  for  more  soldiers.  Congress  was  upheld 
in  levying  all  kinds  of  war  taxes,  and  issuing  bonds  without  limit. 
Every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  to 
press  forward  the  edge  of  battle. 

The  government  was  urged  to  push  the  war  more  vigorously. 
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The  President  was  besought  to  proclaim  tlie  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  arm  and  employ  them  for  military  purposes,  as  war 
measures.  The  loyal  press  vigorously  combatted  the  disloval 
press  and  politicians  who  sympathized  with  the  Confederates  and 
opened  a  fire-in-the-rear  on  the  Union  cause,  and,  metaphoricallv, 
jumped  on  them  with  both  feet. 

But  it  was  often  cynically  said  that  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
loyal  press  resembled  the  zeal  of  Artemus  Ward,  who  declared  his 
entire  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  of  his  wife's  relations  to  save  the 
Union.  The  sarcasm  was  inapplicable.  It  is  well  remembered 
in  the  offices  of  the  loyal  press  that  so  man}-  volunteers  went  to 
the  field  from  them  that  often  they  had  tough  work  to  get  out 
their  issues.  They  were  frequently  as  short  of  help  as  a  newspaper 
office  is  with  a  printer's  strike  on  its  hands.  The  loyal  press  fur- 
nished and  lost  as  many  men  in  the  defense  of  the  Union,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  physical  strength,  as  any  other  occupation  or  profes- 
sion. It  contributed  its  full  fighting  quota  to  the  Union  armies. 
Every  loyal  newspaper  practiced  what  it  preached,  and  a  o-ood 
many  of  the  disloyal  papers  could  not  keep  their  young  men  out 
of  the  Union  regiments. 

It  is  written  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  but  that 
depends  upon  the  cause.  The  pen  wielded  in  behalf  of  a  wrono- 
cause  is  no  match  for  the  sword  in  a  just  one;  for  he  whose  cause 
is  just  is  thrice  armed,  whether  he  fights  with  pen  or  sword. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  loyal  press  for  standing  by  an  indivisi- 
ble Union,  and  the  clarion  appeals  to  strike  for  the  old  ffag  and  the 
constitution,  so  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and 
nerved  their  arms  in  battle,  that  they  were  invincible,  and  the 
great  rebellion  was  hewn  to  pieces.  Under  their  stalwart  blows 
the  Union  was  saved. 

This  is  a  free  country,  controlled  by  popular  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  is  largely  influenced  by  the  facts  and  arguments  presented 
by  the  press.  Statesmen  and  politicians  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  press  influ- 
ences the  public  sentiment  somewhat  as  oxvgen  acts  on  carbon 
when  a  spark  is  applied — blowing  it  into  a  flame  that  consumes 
everything  in  its  path.  There  is  action,  and  interaction.  The 
people  support  the  press,  the  press  informs  the  people,  and  then 
they  act. 

At  this  long  interval  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  new 
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generation  comprehend  how  much  the  loyal  press  did  contribute 
toward  saving  the  Union  "  in  those  days  that  tried  men's  souls." 
But  they  may  form  some  idea  if  they  will  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  might  have  happened  if  the  loyal  press  had 
become  discouraged,  and  had  ceased  its  efforts  in  the  crisis  of  the 
war,  and  had  let  the  peace-at-any-price  press  get  the  ear  of 
the  public  with  their  jeremiads  and  the  "war  a  failure''  arguments, 
and  treacherous  appeals  to  "stop  the  effusion  of  blood."  and  "set- 
tle the  quarrel  by  commissions  with  power  to  act."  How  would 
the  calls  for  more  soldiers  have  been  filled?  How  many  more  vic- 
tories would  a  disheartened  army  have  won,  who  saw  their 
efforts  unsupported  bv  the  press  at  home,  and  no  more  recruits 
coming  to  fill  their  decimated  ranks?  How  long  before  a  new 
Congress  would  have  stopped  the  supplies  of  money  and  muni- 
tions, and  declared  the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  ordered  it 
ended,  and  the  troops  marched  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line? 
And  over  what  would  have  happened  after  that,  let  us  draw  a  veil. 
But  the  loyal  press  did  not  become  disheartened,  or  sit  down  to 
rest,  but  stood  by  their  cause  till  it  was  won.  It  required  a  union 
of  all  loyal  hearts,  and  a  grasp  of  all  loyal  hands — a  united  effort 
of  loyal  press  and  loyal  people  —  to  bring  the  tremendous  issue  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  to  restore  the  flag  and  the  Constitution 
over  all  the  South.  The  work  done  was  worth  vastly  more  than 
it  cost,  terrible  as  that  was  in  blood,  and  tears  and  treasure,  for  its 
value  will  increase  with  each  succeeding  generation  to  the  end  of 
time.  No  history  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  will  be  complete 
which  ignores  or  slurs  the  work  done  by  the  loyal  press  in  the 
war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Fourth  Toast. — ''The   Generation  After  the    WarT 

Response  by  James  L.  Blair,  Son  of  General  Frank  P.  Blair. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of 
THE  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

In  historical  interest  your  Society  is  second  only  to  the 
"Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  the  child  of  the  Revolution;  in  patriot- 
ism and  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  your  countrymen,  it  is  second 
to  none.  Organized  upon  the  very  field  of  battle,  ere  the  smoke 
and  roar  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  died  away,  it  has,  "  with  malice 
toward  none,  and  charity  for  all,"  perpetuated  those  friendships  and 
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memories  wliich  are  the  inspiration  of  the  higliest  patriotism. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  you  and  your  comrades  have 
stood  before  the  youth  of  this  land  as  worth}-  exemplars,  and  your 
fame  has  adorned  the  annals  of  American  chivalry  and  citizenship. 

Though  time,  more  sure  and  deadly  than  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy,  has  decimated  your  ranks,  yet  the  spirit  which  prompted 
your  devotion  in  '61,  which  steeled  your  hearts  against  reverses  in 
'63,  and  tempered  with  mercy  for  the  vanquished  your  triumph  in 
'65,  is  immortal;  it  made  you  first  good  citizens,  then  good  soldiers, 
and  again  good  citizens;  moved  by  it  you  have  wrought  deeds 
which  have  earned  for  you  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and  undo- 
ing fame.  And  I  account  for  it  a  proud  heritage  that  among  you 
was  numbered  one  whose  memory  I  cherish  and  whose  name  I  bear. 

A  generation  has  passed  since,  in  the  dark  days  of  '61,  you  an- 
swered your  country's  call  to  arms;  and  those  whom  you  then  left 
behind  as  children  are  grown  to  manhood.  It  is  meet  that  you 
should  know  from  them  what  is  in  their  hearts  and  where  they 
stand.  It  is  the  last  guardmount  of  thcvcentury,  and  it  is  right 
that  you  who  fought  the  fight,  should  know  whether  those  who 
are  to  relieve  you  have  the  spirit  and  the  patriotism  to  receive  the 
countersign  and  mount  guard  in  your  stead  over  the  honor  of  the 
Nation.     As  one  of  these,  I  am  here  to-night  to  answer. 

When  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  your 
fellow  soldiers  laid  down  your  arms,  you  had  indeed  saved  the 
Union.  Never  again  can  a  foe  from  without  threaten  its  existence: 
but  you  knew  then,  and  you  know  to-night  that  it  is  not  alone  In' 
foes  from  without  that  its  safety  is  impei'iled.  You  who  have  pass- 
ed through  the  stormy  days  of  reconstruction  and  those  other  great 
contests  which  have  since  shaken  tlie  Nation  to  its  center,  are  well 
aware  that  the  fight  for  the  right  has  since  been  as  unceasing  as 
in  the  great  battle  for  the  Union  itself.  We  who  follow  in  your 
footsteps  see  looming  up  before  us  dangers  well  nigh  as  appalling 
as  those  which  confronted  you.  We  see  among  our  people  a 
growing  spirit  of  commercial  dishonestv;  a  spirit  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  sajo  the  life-blood  of  the  nation's  honor.  We  see 
a  greed  for  office  which,  if  unchecked,  will  utterly  degrade  the 
public  service.  We  see  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  a  tendency  among  our  public  men  to  sacrifice 
statesmenship  to  partisan  success,  and  in  the  frantic  effort  to  suc- 
ceed a  \villingness  to  degrade  their  manhootl  b\'  descendinsf  to  the 
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lowest  arts  of  the  demagogue.  The  government  of  our  great  cities 
are  polluted  by  open  and  shameful  corruption.  In  parts  of  the  land 
we  see  violations  of  the  right  of  suftrage  which  menace  the  very 
foundation  of  our  national  existence,  and  worst  of  all,  we  see  a 
horde  of  ignorant  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us,  whose  coming  is 
fraught  with  more  danger  to  our  institutions  than  universal  war! 
Thev  come  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  clamoring  for  lib- 
erty without  law,  hostile  to  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  honest  citizen  of  Europe, 
who  seeks  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  despotism,  but  of  him 
who  comes  w^th  treason  in  his  heart,  breathing  the  spirit  of  social 
revolution.  He  comes  because  the  old  world  casts  him  out;  he 
would  not,  and  he  cannot' be  a  part  of  our  civilization;  he  contam- 
inates our  morals,  debauches  our  politics  and  scoffs  at  the  faith  of 
our  forefathers;  he  is  a  social  leper  and  unless  we  bar  him  out,  our 
constitution,  our  Union,  our  national  spirit,  tainted  by  his  insidious 
poison,  shall  surely  sink  in  infamy  and  ruin. 

These  are  the  problems  which  we  are  to  face  and  solve;  these  the 
foemen  which  are  arrayed  against  us;  but  we  would  be  unworthy 
of  our  lineage,  unworthy  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  that  Union 
w^on  for  us  by  your  valor,  did  we  not  feel  within  us  the  courage  to 
meet  and  vanquish  them.  Aided  by  your  counsels,  inspired  by 
your  heroic  example  and  emulous  of  3'our  valiant  deeds,  we  shall 
face  them  without  fear.  The  unflinching  tenacity  which  turned 
defeat  into  victory  at  Shiloh;  the  undaunted  heroism  which  carried 
you  over  the  else  impregnable  defenses  of  Vicksburg;  your  match- 
less fortitude  in  the  march  to  the  sea,  these  shall  inspire  us  with  a 
high  hearted  determination  to  meet  and  overcome  these  foes. 
Gratefully  therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  against  the 
attacks  of  foes  without  and  foes  within,  that  glorious  union  saved 
by  your  valor  and  consecrated  by  your  blood;  and  it  shall  be  our 
proudest  boast  if,  at  the  last  great  roll  call,  we  shall  be  accounted 
as  faithful  to  our  trust  as  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee. 

Fifth  Toast. — ''The  Reward  of  Patriotism.'''' 

Response  by  General  J.  W.  Noble. 

Comrades  and  Friends: 

This  occasion,   on  which  we  meet  once  more  to  recall  the 
eventful  times  of  our  military  life,  is  to  me  one  not  only  filled  with 
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regret  for  the  losses  we  have  sustained  but  equaUy  filled  with  hope. 
To  all  of  us  it  is  an  occasion  of  sorrow,  in  that  our  old  commander, 
our  president,  our  friend  and  comrade,  General  Sherman,  is  no 
more.  His  presence  and  soul-inspiring  speech  we  ha^■c  not;  but 
we  possess  his  memory,  and  the  example  of  his  patriotism  still  to 
inspire  us.  Our  renowned  General,  whose  monument  was  un- 
veiled yesterday,  has  long  been  sorely  missed,  but  his  glorious 
deeds  and  their  results  are  yet  with  us  to  admire  and  enjoy. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  the  last  few  years  to  move 
amid  associations  of  our  nation's  greatness  and  its  gratitude.  Be- 
fore me  every  morning  is  the  monument  that  proclaims  from  the 
capital  our  reverent  memory  of  Washington.  The  statue  of  Lin- 
coln freeing  the  slave  holds  an  honored  place.  On  my  right  hand 
arises  the  majestic  equestrian  figure  of  Scott,  the  hero  of  the  latest 
war  before  that  for  the  Union  and  the  loyal  soldier  in  the  incipient 
days  of  the  Rebellion;  on  my  left,  that  of  Farragut,  the  naval  com- 
mander, who  upon  the  sea  maintained  the  flag,  as  vou,  mv  com- 
panions, did  upon  the  land.  On  my  daily  jDath  arises  the  statue  of 
McPherson,  who  fell  in  the  fore-front  of  battle,  and  many  another 
of  men  whom  our  country  delights  to  honor. 

Coming  west,  where  my  home  and  heart  have  always  been,  it 
has  delighted  me  to  see  within  these  days  of  our  celebration,  not 
only  a  statue,  magnificent  in  art  and  worthy  in  sentiment,  but  also 
to  witness  the  enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  of  our  greatest  western 
metropolis  and  of  its  surrounding  States.  I  was  present  when  the 
body  of  our  greatest  General  was  borne  through  the  avenues  of 
New  York,  where  towering  buildings  and  wide  avenues  scarcely 
gave  room  for  the  loving  multitudes;  I  was  present  again  when 
those  saine  avenues  were  filled  with  uncovered  heads,  and  faces 
upturned  in  sorrow,  as  the  body  of  Sherman  went  by;  and  as  one 
was  left  at  Riverside  and  the  other  on  the  bimks  of  the  Mississippi, 
I  saw  a  nation  in  tears;  but  here  I  have  beheld  the  counterpart  of 
this  sorrow  in  a  vaster  multitude  than  was  seen  on  either  of  those 
occasions,  reverencing  in  pride  the  memory  of  our  great  com- 
mander, and  through  him  the  army  of  the  Union. 

Since  the  war  began  we  know  that  our  population  has  doubled; 
since  then  there  have  entered  into  the  Union  ten  great  States;  our 
fields  have  been  prcjductive  and  our  po^vers  have  expanded;  oiu" 
people  have  multiplied  their  homes  and  are  now  enjoying  wonder- 
ful prosperitv;  our  schools  have  prospered;   justice  has   been   sus- 
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tained  in  all  our  courts;  and  the  hroad  realms  ot"  the  Republic 
enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Do  you  ask  me  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  "  Reward  of  Patri- 
otism?" I  reply:  Nothing— and  everything.  As  for  those  who 
have  gone  before,  it  is  nothing.  Who  shall  tell  what  thought, 
what  motives,  led  those  noble  souls  that  fell  in  the  first  battles  for 
our  country?  Let  us  not,  my  comrades,  confine  our  memory  to 
om-  own  time  and  era.  We  did  a  good  deed;  our  gallant  comrades 
died  well,  and  those  surviving  deserve  the  honor  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  But  they  were  preceded  by  others  who  did  as  well. 
Who  shall  measure  that  devotion  to  liberty,  that  led  our  forefathers 
across  the  ocean  and  settled  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Jamestown?  Who  can  count  the  sacrifices,  the  heroism,  and  the 
devotion  of  those  pioneers  who  first  moved  out  toward  the  AUe- 
ghenies?  Who  can  tell  the  sufterings  and  privations  of  those  who, 
entering  upon  the  vast  fields  of  the  far  distant  West,  settled  the 
Western  Reserve,  the  blood}-  ground  of  Kentuck^^  and  passed 
through  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Irocjuois  upon  the  Alississippi? 
Who  can  depict,  even  in  outline,  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fell 
upon  the  far  Western  plains?  The  pages  of  future  history  are  yet 
to  recount  all  the  trials  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
great  West,  who,  fighting  savage  foes  and  the  obdurate  and  almost 
insurmountable  forces  of  nature,  crossed  the  Rockv  Moimlains  and 
established  our  empire  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  heroes  of  the  Rebellion  are  not  alone  among  the  multitudes 
of  those  who  have  labored  and  died  for  the  Union  and  our  great 
Republic.  Let  us  rejoice,  mv  comrades,  in  what  we  have  done, 
but  let  us  never  forget  the  services  of  others  to  our  country.  Each 
in  his  day  and  generation  has  done  his  part.  Look  at  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Revolution;  look  at  the  fields  of  the  war  of  1812;  look 
at  the  Mexican  war,  and  then  at  the  l)loodv  fields  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Which  service  will  ^"ou  select  as  that  to  be  the  most 
rewarded?  The  commander  and  the  private,  the  citizens,  the  pa- 
triotic men  and  women  in  each  of  these  eras,  knew  of  but  one  im- 
pulse and  expected  but  one  reward  —the  consciousness  at  that  hour, 
and  the  memory  for  all  time  to  come  that  to  its  full  height  and  its 
utmost  significance,  their  individual  dutv  was  performed.  Will 
you  measure  a  reward  for  the  dead,  those  voung,  vigorous,  manlv 
spirits,  the  embodiment  of  their  country's  enterprise  and  grandeur, 
by   money?     Can  you  reward  them  by  high  monuments?     They 
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have  gone  beyond  earthly  eulogy.  In  that  supreme  hour  of  devo- 
tion to  their  country's  cause  their  souls  expanded  to  a  larger  life, 
and  they  have  received  their  reward  in  the  fruition  of  character. 
Thev  are  going  on: 

'■  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea. 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle  to  right  the  wrong. 
Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glorj',  no  lover  of  glory  she: 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on  and  still  to  be." 

The  war  for  the  Union  was  a  people's  w'ar  for  the  nation,  and  no 
virtue  was  ever  higher  than  that  which  inspired  the  self-sacrifice 
and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Union  soldier.  It  led  to  a  thousand 
acts  of  heroism  greater  than  any  now  remembered.  It  led  to  a 
redeemed  and  restored  Union,  and  it  let  us  have  peace.  It  was  not 
for  fame;  it  was  for  country  and  for  conscience.  Its  reward  for 
those  who  died  and  those  who  survived  was  the  consciousness 
that  duty  had  been  accomplished  and  the  power  thus  achieved  to 
attain  further  greatness. 

But  the  virtue  of  patriotism  is  possessed  not  only  by  the  actor 
on  the  field  or  in  the  time  of  dangers  and  emergenc}'.  There  is  a 
patriotic  gratitude  that  is  the  counterpart  of  patriotic  achievement. 
It  is  its  recognition.  It  writes  the  eulogy.  It  rears  the  monument. 
It  aspires  towards  equal  and  even  greater  development  in  case  of 
need;  and  thus  teaches  itself  by  the  contemplation  of  great  exam- 
ples. It  fills  the  avenues  of  Chicago  and  spreads  out  an  immense 
multitute  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake  when  the  statue  of  our  hero 
is  unveiled.  It  pervades  every  part  of  our  varied  national  life,  and 
is  the  elevating  and  glorious  enthusiasm  of  a  free  people  for  a 
strong  and  patriotic  government.  It  is  allegiance  no  longer  to  per- 
sons but  to  principles.  Its  result  is  a  national  conscience  that  will 
suft'er  no  wrong  to  itself  and  will  indulge  in  no  wrong  to  others. 
It  is  the  unique  spectacle  that  our  country  has  produced — Ameri- 
can character.  It  substitutes  public  spirit  in  a  democracy  for  alle- 
giance in  a  monarchy,  and  it  will  destroy  public  selfishness,  as 
want  of  fealty  was  punished  in  earlier  and  ruder  days  by  death. 
It  estimates  the  treasures  of  a  millionaire  as  dross  compared  to  the 
display  of  the  wealth  of  a  people's  love  for  a  man  like  Sherman, 
dying  without  fortune,  but  with  a  record  of  inestimable  service  for 
his  country.  It  looks  upon  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  great  General  who 
commanded   the  armies  of  a  continent,  even,  as  trivial  compared 
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with  his  heroic  achievement  of  writing,  under  tlie  sufferings  of  a 
fatal  disease,  tlie  record  of  his  hfe  for  the  salvation  of  peace,  and 
dedicating  his  work  to  the  fraternal  feeling  of  his  countrymen. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  pays  interest  and  premiums  on  its  bonds 
in  millions  because  it  must,  when  its  soldiers  are  fighting  for  its 
credit;  and  it  pours  Into  the  laps  of  the  old  soldiers  and  their 
widows  and  (jrphans  millions  more,  when  its  patriotic  sons  have 
made  it  able.  The  reward  is  not  to  the  soldier.  The  soldier's 
reward  was  in  the  loyal  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  nation's 
reward,  and  that  of  all  those  who  inherit  its  munificent  results,  is 
in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  and  an  effort  to  ex- 
press it.  However  bountiful  the  acts  of  government  may  be,  how- 
ever acceptable  in  individual  instances  they  may  be  considered,  let 
us  not  reduce  the  patriotic  sentiment  that  made  us  sup^^ort  our 
country  to  the  basis  of  a  pecuniary  reward.  It  does  not  belong 
there.  It  can  never  be  paid  for.  Our  dead  comrades  cannot  thus 
be  paid,  and  we  would  scorn  ourselves  to  accept  anything  on  such 
a  construction.  It  is  not  for  us  that  these  millions  are  sjDent  so 
much  as  for  those  that  are  to  come,  that  they  may  behold  in  this, 
as  in  the  monuments  that  are  raised  and  in  the  eulogies  that  aie 
pronounced,  the  liberality  and  gratitude  of  a  glorious  Republic; 
the  sentiment  that  will  induce  the  son  and  the  sons  of  sons  through 
the  coming  generations  to  imitate  not  only  the  examples  of  the 
recent  war,  but  those  of  our  forefathers,  who  created  as  we  sus- 
tained, the  enduring  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Above  all  is  that  reward  that  comes  from  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  done  God's  will. 

In  times  of  the  war  we  soldiers  alw^ays  worked  under  and  be- 
lieved in  the  motto,  "  In  God  we  trust."  Now  we  believe  that 
God  then  trusted  and  now  trusts  in  us. 

Sixth   Toast. — '■' T'hc   Coiuihou  Patriotr 

Response  by  James  Whitcomk   Riley. 

While  the  common  patriot  seems  never  to  expect,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  require  the  tribute  such  as  may  be  paid  him  at  the 
banquet  board,  it  is  all  the  more  an  honor,  as  I  take  it,  when  b}' 
general  consent  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  a  humble  citizen 
and  mere  civilian  is  permitted  to  say  something  of  him,  anyhow — 
the  common  patriot.       It  is  a  commendation   one   can   enter   into 
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with  such  heartiness,  such  genuine  honesty,  such  sound  aflection 
for  the  subject  of  his  theme. 

The  common  patriot  seems  so  accessible.  ^V  hero  he  is,  indeed, 
forever  M'ithin  the  reach  and  grasp  and  hand- shake  of  us  all  —  in 
constant  touch  and  hail  —  all  unremoved  from  us  by  elevated  office 
or  isolated  service,  jealously  barring  him  from  us  with  guns  and 
soldiery  and  fortress  walls.  The  common  patriot,  thank  heavens, 
is  left  to  roam  at  large  all  w^  and  down  the  land  his  jDresence  glori- 
fies. Everybody  knows  him,  familiarly  and  affectionately,  by"  his 
first  name  or  his  last.  He  is  our  next-door  neighbor,  and  a  better 
one,  we  often  think,  than  he  has  himself. 

As  there  is  a  tyj^e  of  actor  so  unqualifiedly  excellent  and  perfect 
in  his  art  that  we  cease  entirely  to  regard  his  great  gift  critically, 
or  to  justly  measure  and  appreciate  his  raie  possession  as  anything 
but  the  most  natural  quality  in  the  w^orld;  likewise  we  have  this 
type  of  patriot  so  naturally  fitted  to  the  part,  and  without  so 
natively  endowed  and  capable  and  satisfactory  is  his  simple  i^re- 
sentation  of  his  character  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  his  very 
highest  claims,  to  not  only  our  prolonged  applause,  but  our  endur- 
ing gratitude  as  well.  ' 

This  is  the  common  patriot — not  the  exalted  chieftain,  charging 
at  the  front  of  battle,  with  his  glittering  sword  waving  onward  to 
the  very  cannon's  mouth — but  the  patriot  of  the  advancing  col- 
umns, with  shattered  right  arm  limp  and  useless  at  his  side,  the 
old  flag  caught  and  lifted  with  his  left,  and  "the  terrible  battle 
hymn  of  the  republic"  upon  his  lips.  The  common  patriot — 
there  are  regiments  of  him  ;  battalions  and  brigades  ;  yea,  vast 
earth-shaking  armies!  It  was  the  common  patriot,  in  fact,  who 
"  somewhat  grimly  smiled  "  (think  of  that  kind  of  a  smile,  400,000 
strong!) — it  was  he  who,  when  called  to  arms,  answered  with  his 
multitudinous  presence,  and  who,  when  called  to  do  and  die  for 
his  stricken  flag's  sake,  did  and  died;  and  yet  in  rallying  legions, 
with  the  flag  still  overhead,  received  his  marching  orders,  "  to  the 
sea,"'  and  thereupon  invincibly  marched  to  the  sea. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  common  patriot,  aside  from  his 
God-given  tendencies,  has  often  found  his  model  in  such  ot  his 
great  Generals  as  Grant,  vSherman,  Fheridan.  and  that  illustrious 
line  of  men  whose  positive  genius  forced  them  on  into  the  lead, 
even  as  at  the  Nation's  head  the  common  patriot  found  the  type- 
j^erfect  in  the  character  of  the  immortal   Lincoln.      These  all  ^vere 
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of  the  type,  in  truth,  that  made  and  makes  the  common  patriot 
a  glorious  title  and  a  glorious  personality  to  fulfill.  Moreover,  in 
his  common  role  the  patriot  knew  a  rude  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence which  leadership,  however  loath,  must  needs  relinquish  all 
claim  upon. 

One  soldier  even  put  the  advantageous  position  of  a  private 
soldier  over  that  of  a  commissioned  officer  by  saying  that  there 
was,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  a  private  ever  being  reduced  to 
the  ranks.  No;  he  proudly  finds  himself  superior  to  all  superiors, 
and  so,  as  the  redoubtable  Chispa,  he  most  cheerily  "  wags  through 
the  world,  half  the  time  on  foot  and  the  other  half  walking.''  So 
long  as  his  country  may  be  served  and  benefitted  by  one  so  hum- 
ble as  he  counts  himself,  he  is  content  to  accept  the  lowliest  duties 
of  that  service  and  to  acquit  the  trust  as  the  most  unpretentious  and 
matter  of  fact  obligation  possil:)le  for  the  patriot  to  pav.  His  coun- 
try first  and  ahvavs,  no  matter  as  to  his  own  personal  weal  or 
woe  —  a  characteristic  even  that  has  been  found  accented  In  almost 
barbaric  spirits  of  his  kind.  Such  a  one  was  Orderlv  Sam  Cot- 
terell,  of  whom  the  boys  never  tire  of  telling,  whose  utter  loyaltv 
and  courage,  yet  defiance  of  all  camp  discipline,  marked  him  in  a 
most  peculiar  way.  Ingloriously  as  Sam  demeaned  himself  in 
some  particulars,  most  gloriously  he  fought  and  bled  and  ultlmatelv 
died  with  his  eyes  fixed  proudly  on  the  banner  he  had  helped  to 
rescue  and  redeem.  Poor,  unlettered,  simple-minded  Sam,  through 
his  ungovernable  and  sometimes  wholly  lawless  temper,  half  the 
time  under  suspicion,  if  not  in  positive  disgrace.  At  one  time 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  his  pay  withdrawn,  and  under  sur\elllance 
in  the  guard-house,  he  further  italicized  his  ignoble  fame  by  a  ter- 
rible assault  upon  a  fellow-prisoner,  whose  onlv  offense  upon 
examination  seemed  to  be  a  special  gayety  of  spirit  and  a  love  for 
song,  with  which  melodious  indulgence  he  \vas  wont  to  beguile 
the  weary  hours  of  his  sentence;  and  yet  for  his  singing  onlv  had 
he  been  set  upon  by  Sam  and  nearly  slaughtered. 

All  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  there  were  manv,  joined  in  the 
general  testimony  as  to  the  victim's  reputation  for  sterling  inno- 
cence as  well  as  cheeriness.  Matters  going  decidedlv  against  his 
"  mui'derous  assailant,"  as  Sam,  the  grim  and  sullen  prisoner,  found 
himself  repeatedly  referred  to,  he  said:  "  Of  course  I  didn't  want 
to  quite  kill  the  cuss,  nor  I  didn't,  but  when  he  jest  kej^'  up  that 
singin',  and  wouldn't  shet  up,  like   I   warned  him — wv,   I   had   to 
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shet  his  blame  fool  head  for  him — that  was  all! ""  "  But  you  don't 
mean  to  say  the  simple  fact  of  the  man's  singing  incited  you  to 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  to  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  as 
might  have  resulted  in  sheer  murder?"  Sam  was  asked.  "Well, 
no."  responded  Sam,  slowly,  compi'ehending  that  his  own  position 
seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  anybody  but  himself.  "No,  I 
didn't  adzac'ly  slug  him  for  singin',  but  because  his  blank,  blank 
singin'  was  a  sowln'  the  seeds  of  sedition  among  the  prisoners ! " 
He  continued  with  a  sudden  martial  fervor  and  heroic  spirit  that 
shot  him  to  his  full  length,  while  he  thumped  his  patriotic  bosom 
like  a  wet  bass  drum:  "It  wasn't  his  singin',"  he  went  on  excitedh', 
"it  was  what  he  was  a-singin'.  The  drafted  conscript  and  substi- 
tute!     It  was  what  he  was  a  singin'.      He  was  a  singin': 

"  Sixteen  dollars  a  month  to  be  shot  at 

Is  the  common  soldier's  pay ; 
While  the  man  that  sent  the  soldier  there 

Gets  his  eight  dollars  a  da-\'." 

Simply  a  common  patriot  ^vas  Sam — a  very  commo7i  patriot,  if 
you  please,  but  a  patriot,  no  less. 

Wherever  we  may  find  this  homely  type  repeated,  invariably 
his  origin  will  be  found  as  common-place  as  that  of  Sam's.  He 
was  begotten  of  the  love  of  home  and  the  shriek  and  thump  and 
rattle  of  a  sheepskin  band.  In  the  political  processions  of  his  ear- 
liest youth  the  old  flag  glittered  and  fluttered  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  wind  seemed  always  to  be  laughing  as  though  hysterically 
tickled  over  something  it  had  promised  on  its  honor  not  to  tell. 
Its  stars  laughed,  and  its  stripes  laughed,  and  its  red,  white,  and 
blue — all,  all  ran  rippling  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  glee  as  caught  his 
own  breath  as  he  leaned  out  from  his  inother's  arms  and  shouted 
after  it.  Instantly  he  loved  it,  at  first  siglit,  as  his  father  and  his 
inother  had  before  him,  and  as  his  children,  in  the  far-off  future 
years,  would  come  to  do.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  common  patriot 
was  raised  to  be  an  element  in  our  country  life  and  perpetuity  as 
natural  as  the  life  principle  of  the  Republic.  In  times  of  peace  he 
may  be  found  amid  all  pastoral  scenes  of  unobtrusive  industr^'.and 
toil.  He  is  simple  in  his  tastes  and  his  ambitions,  and  is  not  fev- 
ered in  either  heart  or  brain.  The  homely  comfort  and  content 
that  pervaded  the  old  home  of  his  boyhood  afford  him  his  ideal  of 
the  home  he  would  establish  for  his  own  and  leave  as  blessed 
heritage  to  his  children.     He  may  not  logically  know  it,  or  be  able 
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so  to  demonstrate  the  simple  proposition,  but  it  was  this  innate 
love  of  his  first  home  that  brought  about  his  love  for  the  vast  home 
of  his  country.  His  glor\-  in  his  natural  rights  as  part  possessor  of 
this  universal  freehold  may  not  be  gauged,  or  measured,  but  some- 
thing in  rough  estimate  of  its  excess  may  be  conjectured  when  we 
see  him  turn  from  his  doorway  at  first  signal  of  his  country's  peril 
and  with  a  last  fond  kiss  for  the  tearful  wife  and  cooing  babe,  stoi- 
callv  blend  and  lose  himself  amidst  the  thronging  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  bravely  march  ''  to  victory  or  the  grave." 

It  sends  a  thrill  of  jubilance  through  heart  and  soul — it  wipes 
away  the  rising  tear  and  loosens  all  at  once  the  knotted  ache  with- 
in the  throat.  And  as  he  firmly  catches  step  with  the  steadfast 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  onward-moving  army  the  old  flag 
laughs  back  again  upon  him,  like  a  loving  voice  that  speaks  aloud 
and  bids  him  fair  and  says:  "You  are  not  going  from  your  wife 
and  child  and  home — you  are  going  for  them!" 

And  mav  I  ofler  yet  another  instance  of  the  common  patriot's 
worth.  This  from  the  homely  fact  of  life  itself,  not  alone  conspir- 
ing in  mv  neighborhood,  but  yours.  The  scene  of  it  is  set  upon 
the  farm — the  old  home  place  where  a  race  of  patriots  has  been 
reared.  There  is  the  old  ancestral  roof,  with  the  old  locusts  loom- 
ing all  about  it,  with  the  old  sweet  blossoms  on  them,  and  the  old 
bees  droning  there;  the  old  door  yard;  the  old  porch,  and  the  oUl 
doo-  sleeping  in  the  sun;  the  old  well-sweep,  the  little  garden  patch, 
and  the  old  orchard  just  beyond,  made  sacred  as  the  family  burial 
o-round.  The  old  house  is  very  full  of  quiet  now.  Sometimes  an 
old  man  comes  out  and  sits  upon  the  porch  and  looks  wistfully 
across  the  fields  to  where  the  road  to  town  goes  by.  Sometimes 
an  old  women  comes  out  and  sits  there  with  him,  saint-like  and  si- 
lently. They  see  sometimes  a  neighbor  driving  by  and  know  him 
bv  his  horses;  sometimes  they  see  go  by — in  early  morning  gener- 
ally— two,  three,  five,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  difterent  wag- 
ons, and  then  they  know  there  is  ''  a  big  day  "  in  town.  Maybe  an 
old  settlers'  meeting,  a  political  rally,  or  Decoration  day.  Vague 
rumors  reach  them  of  these  alien  aftairs;  but  they  are  always  in- 
terested to  hear  of  them — especially  of  Decoration  day — the  more 
so  since  it  seems  to  this  old  home-keeping  couple,  who  have  never 
attended  this  annual  decoration  service  made  so  much  of  h\  the 
people  of  the  town.  Their  Decoration  day  experiences  the  old 
man  might  sum  up  like  this: 
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DECORATION  DAY  ON  THE  PLACE. 

"Its  lonesome — sorto'  lonesome, — it's  :i  Sund"y-da_v.  to  me, 
It  'pears  like— more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  seel 
Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a  flutterin'  in  the  air, 
On  ev'ry  soldier's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lily  there. 

"They  sa\-,  though.  Decoration  days  is  ginerally  observed 
Most  ev'rvvvheres — especiallj'  bv  soldier-boys  that's  served — 
But  me  and  mother's  never  went — we  seldom  git  away — 
In  pint  o"  fact,  we're  alius  home  on  Decoration  day. 

"  They  sa_\-  the  old  boys  marches  through  the  streets  in  colum's  grand, 
A-follerin'  the  old  war-tunes  they're  playin'  on  the  band — 
And  citizens  all  jinin'  in — and  little  children,  too — 
All  marchin",  under  shelter  of  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue— 

"With  roses!   roses!   roses! — ev'rybody  in  the  town! — 
And  crowds  o'  girls  in  white,  jest  fairly  loaded  down! — 
O!  don't  the  bo\s  know  it,  froni  their  camp  acrost  the  hill.' — 
Don't  \\\Q\  see  their  com'ades  coming  and  the  old  flag  wavin'  still.' 

"  O!  can't  they  hear  the  bugle  and  the  rattle  of  the  drum.-' — 
Ain't  they  no  waj'  under  heaven  thej'  can  rickollect  us  some.' 
Ain't  they  no  wav  we  can  coax  'em,  through  the  roses,  jest  to  say 
They  know  that  every  day  on  earth's  their  Decoration  day.' 

"  We've  tried  that — me  and  mother — where  Elias  takes  his  rest 
In  the  orchard — in  his  uniform,  and  hands  acrost  his  breast, 
And  the  flag  he  died  fer,  smiling'  and  a-ripplin'  in  the  breeze 
Above  his  grave — and,  over  that — the  robin  in  the  trees! 

"And  vet  it's  lonesome — lonesome! — It's  a  Sund'v-dav  to  me, 
It  'pears  like — more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  see! — 
Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin'  in  tiie  air, 
On  ev'ry  soldier's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lily  there." 

Seventh  Toast. — ''The  JVew  Recruits^ 

Response  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Shermax,  Nephew  of  General 
Sherman. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  your  Society  met  here  I)efore,  you 
were  admonished  by  one  of  your  speakers  that  in  the  hour  of  -sour 
festivities  you  should  not  forget  the  babies.  This  3'ear  vour  com- 
mittee has  followed  his  advice. 

I  cannot  recall  with  you  the  incidents  of  the  great  war.  I  can- 
not share  with  you  the  memories  of  camp  and  battle-field.  But  I 
can,   I  trust,  share  with  }ou  the  sentiment  which  animated  those 
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scenes,  and  which  throbs  to-night  in  tlie  breast  of  every  true  citi- 
zen of  this  Repubhc. 

An  eminent  schohir  has  said,  that  in  times  of  national  security, 
the  feehng  of  patriotism  among'  the  masses  is  so  quiescent  that  it 
seems  hardly  to  exist.  And  to  an  unobserving  mind,  such  might 
seem  to  be  true  of  us  now.  But  recent  events  have  shown  how 
shght  a -touch  will  rouse  us  from  that  lethargy;  how  jealous  the 
watch  we  keep  upon  our  nation's  honor;  how  dearly  we  love  our 
flag. 

More  than  a  score  of  years  has  passed  since  victory  crowned 
your  arms.  In  that  time  changes  have  been  wrought  which  in  any 
country  but  our  own  would  have  rounded  a  century  of  progress. 
A  new^  generation  has  come  upon  the  scene,  unskilled  in  the  arts 
of  war.  A  generation  following  only  the  pursuits  of  peace.  And 
while  their  hearts  beat  less  wildly  than  did  yours  in  the  tragic  time 
in  which  your  youth  was  spent;  I  trust  they  beat  with  equal  cour- 
age; I  hope  with  equal  loyalty. 

That  the  call  to  arms  which  thirty  years  ago  rang  in  your  ears, 
shall  never  again  be  sounded  in  this  land,  is  the  hope  of  young  and 
old  alike.  But  should  it  come  I  know  you  will  find  3our  example 
has  not  been  in  vain.  As  your  inspiration  came  from  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill,  so  ours  shall  come  from  Shiloh  and  Atlanta. 

And  this  time  too,  thank  God,  that  call  shall  not  be  heard  alone 
by  joeople  in  the  North;  but  borne  upon  a  friendly  breeze,  it  will 
ring  through  sunny  cotton-fields;  through  cane  brake  and  planta- 
tion; on,  on  and  on,  until  the  winds  from  oft'  the  southern  gulf 
alone  shall  check  its  flight. 

Its  echo  will  be  the  tramp  of  soldiers'  clad  in  loyal  blue,  whose 
hearts  shall  beat  and  whose  foot  steps  shall  keep  pace,  not  to  the 
notes  of  "  The  Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  but  to  the  rattling  air  of  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle."  At  the  head  of  their  great  column,  borne  triumph- 
antly aloft,  free  flung  to  the  heavens,  shall  wave  the  fair  banner 
of  the  Republic.  Radiant  with  its  stripes  of  red  and  white,  and 
bearing  that  bright  sisterhood  of  stars  more  beautiful  to  the  eyes 
than  the  flaming  planets  of  the  heavens. 

And  when  this  southern  band,  marching  toward  their  nation's 
citadel,  shall  meet  their  brothers  from  the  North,  and  blended  in 
one  vast  army,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  shall  advance  against  the  com- 
mon foe;  how  glorious  then  shall  seem  your  victory ;  how  triumph- 
ant then  will  be  your  cause. 
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Need  I  describe  the  deeds  by  which  this  victory  was  won? 
Need  I  recall  the  names  to  whom  our  nation's  debt  is  due?  His- 
tory has  told  that  glorious  tale,  and  nations  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
genius  ot  your  leaders.  But  far  beyond  the  praise  of  man;  sweeter 
far  than  flattery's  voice,  or  poet's  note  of  song,  is  the  consciousness 
of  duty  well  performed,  and  the  knowledge  that  your  nation's  life 
is  safe. 

All  hail  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee!  All  hail  the  glory  of  its 
cause! 

The  new  recruits  salute  this  veteran  band,  now  on  its  last  great 
march!  With  reverence  they  bare  their  heads  as  passes  the  rider- 
less horse  of  him  who  dwells  in  loving  memory  in  all  our  minds 
to-night.  Good  bye,  General.  God  bless  you.  And  God  bless 
the  men  living  and  dead  who  followed  your  gallant  command. 

Eighth  Toast. — "  The    Volunteer s.''' 

Response  by  General  Edward  S.  Bragg. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 

THE  Tennessee,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune,  although  a  Western  man,  in  1861  to 
have  my  lot  cast  as  a  soldier  with  the  army  of  the  West,  and  hence 
1  could  not  share  in  your  hardships,  neither  could  I  join  you  in 
praise  over  the  glorious  successes  which  were  won  and  made  an 
imperishable  record  for  the  pages  of  history  and  annals  of  war  by 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  My  baptism  of  fire  came  to  me  else- 
where. It  came  to  me  where  the  battle  a  long  time  hung  in  even 
balance;  it  came  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  in  the  land 
went  down  and  were  buried,  monuments  of  patriotism,  for  their 
country's  good.  But  although  that  was  my  fate,  I  feel  that  we 
were  comrades  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  seeking  a  common 
end,  and  hence  I  may  say: 

'■  Comrades  proved  by  faith  the  clearest, 
Made  when  death  was  near  and  nearest, 
Ties  are  those  which  bind  us  dearest, 
Brothers  ever  more  to  be." 

Inspired  by  the  feeling  of  comaraderie  as  one  of  the  atoms  that 
made  the  glorious  army  of  the  Union  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  I 
rise  to-night,  by  your  courtesy,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment,  "  The 
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Volunteers."  The  world  looked  amazed  at  the  gigantic  prepara- 
tions made  for  war  after  the  Bull  Run  scratch.  It  was  a  scratch 
that  was  a  national  disgrace.  But  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venom- 
ous, it  hatl  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.  It  emboldened  our  ene- 
mies, it  aroused  the  Northern  heart  as  it  had  never  been  aroused 
before.  It  gave  an  insight  into  the  future — not  then  fully  realized 
save  but  by  a  few — that  u  namby  pamby  policy  of  75,000  men  for 
ninety  days  and  peace  in  sixty  was  the  greatest  humbug  of  the 
century.  It  forced  the  nation  with  its  representatives  to  stand  up 
nearly  abreast  with  popular  sentiment,  that,  let  come  what  may, 
this  Union  shall  be  preserved  and  the  head  of  the  snake  of  seces- 
sion shall  be  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  war.  Need  I  ask 
you  who  the  volunteers  were!  They  came  from  hillside,  from 
valley,  from  village,  from  the  cot,  from  the  town,  from  the  citv, 
they  came  from  the  colleges.  The  intelligent  mechanic  was  there; 
the  sturdy  son  of  the  farmer  was  there.  The  people's  college,  the 
little  log  schoolhouse  was  there  in  force.  The  choicest  and  best  of 
all  the  gifts  that  were  there  was  the  mother  who  gave  her  rosy- 
cheeked  bov  as  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  the  country's  perpetuity. 
With  as  much  faith  she  led  him  up  to  that  altar  as  di'd  Abraham 
when  he  took  his  Isaac  at  the  command  of  his  Maker  to  rendei 
him  up.     She  had  a  faith  and  that  faith  went  to  her  boy. 

The  world  was  amazed  again  to  see  what  such  an  army  could 
do.     It  was  an  army  of  brains  and  not  an  army  of  matter. 

One,  if  not  the  brightest  star  shining  with  the  greatest  brillian- 
cy at  the  close  of  the  war,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  us  which 
Jupiter  bears  to  the  sun.  His  military  career  commenced  by  the 
loyal  press  stigmatizing  him  as  insane,  and  he  closed  campaign 
after  campaign  more  brilliant  than  the  world  had  ever  seen  by 
being  suspected  through  the  channels  of  the  same  press  of  disloy- 
alty in  North  Carolina  because  he  dared  trust  his  comrade  in  arms.  ' 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  a  volunteer. 

Rejected  as  city  surveyor  in  St.  Louis;  the  son  of  a  tanner  and 
a  clerk  in  the  office,  with  difficulty  securing  a  commission  from 
the  great  state  of  Illinois  where  we  now  are,  the  hero  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  the  victor  of  Appomattox — the  incomparable  Grant — 
was  a  volunteer. 

With  such  men  in  line  and  with  such  men  to  direct  and  lead  the 
line,  with  the  fire  of  an  inspired  patriotism  glowing  in  their 
hearts,  brighter  and  brighter,  as  march  after  march  and  battle  after 
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battle  was  fought,  where  was  there  any   force  in   this   world   that 
could  have  conquered  such  matter  as  that? 

They  might  be  repulsed,  but  the}-  were  only  repulsed  to  come 
again  with  vastly  greater  momentum  than  thev  had  before:  and 
they  needed  it  all,  because  the  men  thev  were  fighting  were  of  like 
mettle  with  themselves.  William  and  Mary,  the  Universitv  of 
Virginia,  and  the  colleges  of  the  South  had  sent  their  brain  too. 
and  it  was  brain  against  bi'ain,  and  in  that  battle  we  won,  because 
our  cause  was  just. 

It  boots  but  little  to  speak  of  the  battle,  the  sieges,  the  marches, 
the  suffering,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  of  war.  It  is  the  same  thino- 
from  the  skirmish  expanded  to  the  greatest  battle.  It  is  enouo-h 
for  us  to  say  that  the  volunteer  army  was  great,  measured  bv  the 
results,  which  is  the  measure  that  w'ill  determine  actually  what 
merit  is.  They  brought  back  into  this  Union  thirteen  states.  Thev 
did  more  than  that.  They  brought  back  to  us,  by  the  family  fire- 
side, to  gather  with  us  as  brothers,  the  bravest  men  that  we  had 
met  during  that  long  wai-,  the  choicest  blood,  the  choicest  chivalrv, 
the  finest  spirit  of  the  South.  They  increased  our  family  by  that 
addition;  and  they  did  more  than  that.  Thev,  bv  that  restoration 
to  this  country,  have  joined  with  them  the  sons  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  battled,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  keep  the  touch 
of  elbow  WMth  our  sons,  if  any  nation  on  the  face  of  God's  earth 
ever  dare  have  the  impudence  to  insinuate  thev  could  whip  us  in 
a  battle. 

It  is  for  us,  for  you,  to  preserve  the  record  and  memorv  of  such 
men,  to  keep  alive  for  those  of  your  comrades  who  are  dead,  all 
their  noble  deeds  of  daring,  all  of  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
coimtry. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  such  that  the  drift 
of  time  is  sweeping  a  species  of  sand  so  as  to  wipe  out  the  line  of 
demarckation  between  what  was  w^ell  understood  in  time  of  war 
were  the  component  factors  of  the  army.  The  volunteer  is  fast 
being  confounded  with  the  conscript,  and  the  conscript,  noble  he 
is  beside  the  other  class  I  shall  allude  to,  is  being  confounded  with 
the  patriot  for  revenue  of  1863-'64:-'6o.  And  there  is  still  another 
class  whose  memorv  is  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  vou,  and  Avhose 
memory  should  be  dear  under  every  roof  and  wherever  the  ."Vmeri- 
can  language  is  spoken  or  an  American  heart  beats.  I  mean  the 
veteran    volunteer — a   word,  to  those  who  understand  its  import, 
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more  choice  than  any  other  word  that  can  be  apphed  to  the  private 
soldier  in  that  or  any  other  war. 

How  few  among  the  people  who  bandy  upon  their  lips  from  day 
to  day  the  term  "  old  vet,"  sometimes  in  respect,  more  often  in  de- 
rision, know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Do  they  know  as  you 
know  that  the  title  of  veteran  volunteer  is  a  distinctive  one,  that  no 
man  is  entitled  to  wear  it,  and  no  patriot  ought  to  apply  it  to  any 
man  except  to  such  as  it  belongs  to;  that  it  belongs,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  to  the  men  who,  in  the  dark  hours  of 
'63  and  '64,  after  the  novelty  of  war  had  worn  off,  whose  patriotism 
was  still  undimmed,  and  when  the  call  came  for  an  extension  of 
service,  with  a  prayer  in  their  hearts  for  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
God  bless  them,  but  the  fire  of  patriotism  still  burning  bright,  with 
unblanched  face  and  with  steady  hand,  wrote  their  names  for  three 
vears  more,  or  during  the  war. 

It  is  for  you  to  see  that  terms  are  applied  to  those  whose  are 
entitled  to  them,  that  the  distinction  should  be  observed,  and  that 
the  heritage  left  by  our  dead  to  their  children,  and  the  heritage 
which  will  be  left  by  you  to  your  children,  be  not  shared  with 
equal  glory  by  him  of  four  years'  service,  and  him  whose  record  is 
only  found  in  1865  in  the  traditions  of  the  home  camp  or  the  am- 
bulance train.  The  responsibility  is  with  you.  What  you  say  will 
be  respected,  for  you  talk  of  that  of  which  you  know.  Let  politi- 
cians scratch  the  backs  of  the  February  volunteers  of  1865  with 
$800  bounty.  But,  soldiers,  I  ask  you  to  stand  by  the  men  of 
1861-'62  and  the  re-enlistments  of  1863-64.  Then  our  children 
will  see  that  the  meed  of  patriotism  is  given  to  those  to  whom  it 
belongs.  How  do  we  expect  to  breed  and  raise  soldiers  if,  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  war,  we  put  cowards  on  the  same  footing  with 
heroes. 

The  poet  says: 

In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  battle  plain,  in  prison  pen, 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave. 
Have  made  our  ransomed  soil  their  grave. 

E'en  as  I  speak,  see! 
Over  the  river  thej  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  further  side, 
The  gleam  of  their  snowj^  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
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Ninth  Toast. — "  The  Memory  of  General  Sherman^ 
Response  by  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson. 

We  mourn  our  great  chief.  We  mourn  our  commander  in 
wliom  our  confidence  was  limitless.  We  mourn  our  leader  who 
was  at  the  same  time  our  warm,  genial  personal  friend. 

For  the  place  in  history  which  General  Sherman  is  to  hold 
among  the  world's  great  commanders  we  care  nothing.  His  deeds 
will  take  care  of  his  fame.  He  did  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to 
do.  He  did  his  best  at  Shiloh.  He  helped  to  free  the  Mississippi. 
He  took  Atlanta.  He  marched  to  the  sea  and  made  the  heart  of 
the  Nation  leap  for  joy.  With  sixty  thousand  living  clinchers  of 
Daniel  Webster's  argument  he  marched  through  the  state  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  thereby  clinched  forevermore  the  argument  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  moved  north  and  helped  to 
induce  General  Lee  to  move  south.  Of  conquest  he  never 
thought.  Victor  and  vanquished  were  to  him  alike  the  children 
and  joint  heirs  of  American  liberty. 

His  public  career  finished,  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  he  settled 
down  in  his  own  modest  little  home,  among  other  quiet  citizens, 
and  became  one  of  them,  a  tender,  loving  father,  with  his  children 
and  grand-children  about  him,  loving  him  as  he  loved  them. 

General  Sherman  was  the  most  interesting  man  of  his  day.  For 
years  he  wrote  and  spoke  incessantly,  but  the  people  never  had 
enough  and  always  wanted  to  hear  and  read  more.  The  people 
wanted  to  hear  him  because  he  was  American  to  the  core.  What- 
ever he  said  and  did  smacked  of  American  soil.  The  Tiber  and 
the  Mediterranean  were  nothing  to  him  compared  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Michigan.  To  him  the  river  Jordan  didn't  be- 
gin to  be  as  sacred  as  the  Tennessee. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  to  General  Sherman 
the  best  mankind  has  hitherto  achieved — the  very  acme  of  human 
wisdom.  It  was  to  him  a  government  of  law  and  stability  and  all 
else  was  chaos.  Whatsoever  stood  in  its  wav  must  get  out  of  the 
way  or  be  crushed.  He  knew  the  weakness  of  men  as  well  as 
their  strength.  He  labored  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  charac*^er 
ol  the  men  who  might  for  the  time  being  administer  the  govern- 
ment. They  might  be  weak.  They  might  be  timid.  They  might 
be  foolish  or  even  corrupt.     But  the  government  of  the  United 
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States,  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  saci^ed  thing  on  earth.  It  was 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.     It  was  the  holy  of  holies. 

General  Sherman's  Americanism  grew  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
our  day  of  national  woe  and  humiliation,  he  saw  that  the  ruling 
classes  in  Europe  did  not  and  could  not  favor  us.  The  privileged 
classes  of  England  shouted  for  joy  at  our  misfortunes.  The  Lon- 
don Tiuics  thought  it  perpetrated  the  greatest  joke  of  its  existence 
when  it  called  us  the  Untied  States  of  America.  It  was  a  glad 
dav  in  the  Tuileries  when  Jefferson  Davis  announced  the  advent 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  To  show  how  completely  he  be- 
lieved we  w^ere  undone,  the  little  Napoleon,  who  was  the  Boss 
Tweed  of  France,  sent  a  toy  Emperor  to  Mexico  to  be  an  offense 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  free  people  of  this  free  land. 

But  the  Lancashire  weavers  were  our  friends,  and  voted  that 
they  would  rather  starve  than  that  the  slave  confederacy  should 
triumph.  The  poor  and  the  struggling  everyw^hei"e  were  instinc- 
tively our  friends.  They  knew  that  our  cause  was  their  cause. 
They  knew  that  the  government  for  which  we  were  fighting  was 
a  government  such  as  they  needed  and  wanted,  and  for  which  they 
were  hungering  and  thirsting. 

"(jod  said:   I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  lirings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor." 

■'I  will  have  never  a  noble; 
No  lineage  counted  great; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen, 
Shall  constitute  a  state." 

This  people  and  this  government  General  Sherman  served  nearly 
all  his  life.  The  people  loved  him  and  they  love  his  memory.  His 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people  can  never  be  disturbed. 
It  follows  that  of  Grant  as  Grant  follows  Lincoln,  as  Lincoln  fol- 
lows Washington.  It  is  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, and  so  shall  it  be  so  long  as  there  shall  be  on  earth  an  Ameri- 
can heart  to  beat  and  an  American  tongue  to  wag. 
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General  Dodge  : — The  following-  members  of  onr  Society  are 
appointed  as  the  General  Sherman  Statue  Committee,  under  the 
resolution  passed  to-day. 

Colonel  J.  F.  How,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  J.  W.  Noble,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  D.  B.  Henderson,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Major  S.  E.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Colonel  W.  McCrory,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

General  Dodge  then  declared  the  Twenty-third  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  uf  the  Tennessee  adjourned,  to  meet  in  St. 
Louis  at  a  date  in  1892  to  be  hereafter  hxed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  Colonel 
L.  M.  Dayton,  submit  the  following  : 

COLONEL  L.  M.  DAYTON. 

During  the  war  no  man  except  General  Sherman  was  a  more 
familiar  figure  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  than  our  friend  and 
comrade  Colonel  Dayton.  In  the  field  the  two  were  always  side 
by  side.  In  peace,  Colonel  Dayton,  being  the  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  always  appeared 
at  our  reunions  with  General  Sherman.  Colonel  Dayton  began  as 
an  aide  de  camp  with  General  Sherman  at  Shiloh  and  was  by  his 
side  and  wrote  many  of  his  orders  in  the  field  all  through  the  war. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Colonel  Dayton's  military 
services.  Turn  to  General  Sherman's  Memoirs  and  "L.  M.  Dayton, 
Captain  and  aide  de  camp"  appears  signed  to  many  of  the  orders 
quoted.  So  long  as  Sherman's  Memoirs  shall  be  read  the  name  of 
Dayton  will  live. 

We  all  knew  General  Sherman,  and  from  what  we  knew  of  him 
we  know  that  unless  Colonel  Dayton  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
highest  possible  ability  and  efficiency  he  would  not  have  been 
where  he  was  all  through  the  war,  from  Shiloh  to  the  review  in 
Washington  in  May,  1865.  We  know  that  Colonel  Dayton  was 
where  he  was  and  remained  there  because  General  Sherman  knew 
of  no  better  man  for  the  place. 

General   Sherman  asked  for  nothing-  for  himself,  and  he  looked 
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upon  his  military  family  as  belonging  too  closely  to  himself  to  ask 
for  anything  for  them  His  staff'  officers  suffered  from  this  modesty. 
Colonel  Dayton  was  not  a  self-seeker,  and  he  was  promoted  only 
once  ;  and  he  was  not  promoted  then  until  General  Sherman's 
corps  commanders  went  to  him  at  Savannah  and  asked  personally 
that  he  should  recommend  Captain  Dayton  for  a  promotion  similar 
to  that  \\^hich  they  had  asked  for  officers  at  their  own  headquar- 
ters. It  was,  in  fact,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  whole  of  Sherman's  army  that  Dayton  was  made 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

In  civil  life  Colonel  Dayton  was  a  successful  manufacturer.  His 
success  in  business  bears  out  the  evidence  furnished  by  his  military 
career  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  executive  ability.  He  was  for 
twentv-five  vears  a  prominent  figure  in  business  and  social  life  in 
Cincinnati.  He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Society  of  ex- 
Armv  a-nd  Navv  Officers,  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loval  Legion. 

Lewis  Mulford  Dayton  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y., 
June  20th  1835,  and  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  18th,  1891. 
From  what  ^ve  know  of  him  we  mav  safelv  sav  that  in  his  last 
thoughts  the  Army  of  the  Ten^nessee  held  the  foremost  place. 

He  was  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  citizen,  a  true  friend  and  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  easily  the  gayest  of  the  gav, 
wherever  he  was.  He  was  an  agreeable  companion  in  the  field, 
"where  life  comes  close  to  nature,'' and  he  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion here  in  "God's  country,"  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  His  agreeable  nature  did  not  depend  upon  the  access- 
ories of  civilization.  He  was  gay,  pleasant  and  agreeable  when 
there  w^ere  onlv  "wood  and  water."  His  was  a  warm  hand  to 
grasp,  and  his  hand  was  warm  and  his  grasp  firm  because  his 
heart  was  full  of  rich,  warm,  true  blood. 

"Sunshine  was  lie  in  the  winter  da\-. 

And  in  the  midsummer  coolness  and  shade." 


Farewell,  dear,  gallant  comrade! 


Augustus  Jacobson,  . 
E.  C.  Dawes, 
Cornelius  Cadle, 

Committee. 


General  Ed-vard  Hatch  died  at  Fort  Robinson,  April  11th,  1889. 

General  Hatch  was  born  at  Bangor,  ^le.,  December  22nd,  1832,  and 
moved  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  1855,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  first  commissioned  as 
Captain  of  Company  A.,  2nd  Iowa  cavalry,  August  12th,  1861,  pro- 
moted to  Major,  September  5th;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November 
11th,  1861;  and  finally  to  Colonel,  September  10th,  1862.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  the  cavalry  movements  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  winning  especial  praise  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  luka, 
Booneville  and  Corinth,  leading  to  his  proinotion  to  Brigadier-General, 
April  28th,  1864,  and  Brevet-Major-General,  December  14th,  1864. 

He  again  distinguished  himself  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Hood's  defeated  army. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  with  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  various  Indian 
wars  of  the  West. 

Captain  Wm.  T.  Prunty  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  12th,  1889. 

Captain  Prunty  was  born  near  Bardstown,  Nelson  county,  Ky., 
August  17th,  1838,  the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  Robert  and  Ann 
Heavenhill  Prunty.  He  lived  with  his  grandfather  on  a  farm  until 
about  sixteen  vears  of  age,  when  he  accoinpanied  an  uncle  to  Mississ- 
ippi, where  he  remained  two  j^ears.  In  1857  he  moved  to  Graysville,  111., 
where  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  until  August,  1862,  when  he  entered 
the  army  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  87th  Illinois  Infantry.  December, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and  with  the  regiment  served  his 
full  time  of  enlistment,  being  mustered  out  at  Helena,  Ark.,  June  IGth, 
1865.  Returning  North  he  became  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Cincin- 
nati house  until  February,  1877,  when  he  went  to  Olney,  111.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  firm  of  Prunty  &  Jolly  until  1883,  during  which  time  he 
served  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  subsequently  represented  Richland, 
Clay  and  Wayne  counties  in  the  34th  General  Assembly,  being  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  three  who  elected  our  old  commander.  General 
John  A.  Logan,  United  States  Senator.  For  three  years  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  but  always  strong  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  soldier's  cause. 

General  yo/ni  Ilenrv  Hammond  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  3()th, 
1890. 

General  Hammond  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  'S Ork,  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1833.  After  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  ordinary  school 
education  he  drifted  westward,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
was  a  citizen  of  California.  He  at  once  espoused  the  Union  cause  by 
entering  the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant,  B.  Co.,  5th  California  Infan- 
try, and  soon  thereafter  became  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on 
the  stafif  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  then  commanding  the  Department 
of  Kentuckv. 


I 

I         November  17th,  186],  he  was  appointed  hy  the  President,  and  com- 
I     missioned  Captain  and   Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  assigned   to 
I     dut}'  with  General   Sherman,  with  whom  he  served  until  June   29th, 
I     1864,  during  which  period  he  received    his   successive  promotions  of 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  subsequently  Brevet-Brigadier-General. 
He  accompanied  his  chief  in  all  his  campaigns  from  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
to  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  constantly  growing  in  efficiency    until  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  and  power  that  could  be 
vested  in  his  office.     Subsequently  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry 
brigade,  he  displayed  marked  ability  In  his  new  field  of  usefulness,  sus- 
taining in  every   particular   the    enviable    reputation    he    had    already 
acquired,  retiring  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Brevet-Brigadier- 
General. 

In  civil  life  he  was  as  successful  as  during  his  military  career,  and  in 
dying  had  the  comforting  assurance  that  his  wife  and  children  would 
be  left  in  a  condition  of  independence. 

A  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  an  honest,  earnest  and  faithful  citizen,  a 
devoted  husband,  father  and  friend,  with  his  life  work  well  done,  he  has 
gone  to  his  final  rest,  and  with  him  goes  the  love,  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Clinton  Bozvrn  Fisk  died  at  New  York  City,  July  0th, 
1890. 

General  Fisk  was  born  at  '•  Calpps  Corners  "'  now  called  Griegsville, 
a  little  country  cross-road  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1828. 

Two  years  later  the  family  moved  to  Lenawee  county,  Michigan, 
where  the  father  died  in  ]832,  leaving  a  dependent  widow  with  six 
children. 

At  nine  \  ears  of  age  Clinton  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  named 
White,  for  whom  he  worked  seven  years,  then  becoming  a  clerk  in  a 
store  at  Manchester. 

When  but  nineteen  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Jeannette  A.  Crip- 
pen,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

He  soon  became  a  partner  in  the  tirm  with  which  he  had  been 
connected. 

In  1858  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  western  financial 
manager  of  the  ^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  there  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  Merchants  Ex- 
change and  subsequently  served  it  as  Secretary.  In  1862  he  was 
authorized  by  the  body  to  recruit  and  organize  a  regiment  for  the 
Union  arm}'  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel.  In  October  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  this  regiment — the  33rd  Missouri — and  return  to 
St.  Louis  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  brigade,  in  which  he  was 
successful  and  rewarded  with  commission  as  Brigadier-General,  No- 
vember 24th. 

The  brigade  was  sent   to   Helena,   Ark.,  where  it  participated  in  the 


various  operations  of  the  war.  In  January,  1863,  General  Fisk  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Intantrj-  Division  of  the  Army 
of  East  Arkansas,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  Yazoo  Pass  expe- 
dition. Early  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Missouri, 
when  he  relieved  General  Davidson  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Southern  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Pilot  Knob.  In  March,  1864, 
he  was  transferred  to  Northern  Missouri,  and  when  General  Sterling 
Price  attacked  the  State  capital  he  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Mis- 
souri by  General  Fisk,  and  the  State  saved  to  the  Union. 

On  March  13th,  1865,  Fisk  was  breveted  ISIajor-General  of  volunteers, 
having  previously  received  the  full  rank  of  Major-General  from  the 
State,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Missouri  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  resignation  was  pending  to  the  war  department  when  the 
assassination  ofvLincoln  occurred.  It  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville. 
Here  he  set  forth  to  restore  confidence  between  the  whites  and  blacks; 
to  readjust  the  relations  of  society,  and  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  in- 
dustry. General  Fisk's  executive  ability,  his  mild  but  firm  methods, 
and  his  calm  judgment,  served  him  well  in  making  the  Bureau  a  success; 
and  when  he  resigned  from  the  army,  September  1st,  1866,  he  had  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so  efficiently  aided. 
During  this  period  he  established  the  Fisk  School  of  Freedmen,  and 
from  this  humble  beginning  grew  the  Fisk  University  of  Nashville,  of 
which  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  date  of  his 
death.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  he  was  appointed  Missouri  State  Com- 
missioner of  the  Southwest  railway,  and  later  he  was  made  its  ^^ice- 
President  and  Land  Commissioner,  continuing  his  connection  with- 
the  compan_y  until  1877.  Five  years  before  this  time  he  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in  1874  General  Grant  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  Board  immediately  elected  him 
President,  and  this  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1877 
General  Fisk,  on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  visited  Europe,  and  since 
that  time  was  occupied  with  his  ]-)rivate  affairs  as  well  as  with  the  busi- 
ness of  various  institutions  and  corporations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  was  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Land  Companv,  and 
of  the  New  York  Accident  Insurance  Company,  a  member  of  the  Book 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  Trustee  of  several 
colleges  connected  with  that  denomination. 

General  Fisk  first  became  prominently  associated  with  the  Prohibi- 
tion movement  in  1884,  when  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  presidency  on  that  ticket,  but  he  persistently'  declined.  He  was  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1886,  having  had, 
for  many  years,  a  summer  residence  at  Seabright.  He  worked  during 
the  campaign  with  characteristic  energy,  making  some  six  score  of 
speeches,  and  never  missing  zn  engagement.  In  1888  he  received  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency  against  his  wish  and  protest.      He  made 
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but  a  few  addresses,  and  did  not  enter  activelj'  in  the  canvass.  He  re- 
ceived 251,147  votes. 

Clinton  Bowen  Fisk  was  a  strong,  sturdy  tjpe  of  American  manhood 
— a  soldier,  statesman,  philanthropist,  and  successful  man  of  affairs. 
He  Avas  a  true  patriot,  the  foremost  layman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
friend  of  the  Indian  and  Negro,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  wide  field 
of  charitable  and  missionary  work.  Deliberate  in  council,  decisive  in 
action,  success  followed  all  his  many  undertakings.  Whatever  he  be- 
lieved at  all  he  believed  with  his  whole  soul.  His  concentrated  and 
persistent  energy  in  such  widely  contrasted  fields  of  activity  mark  him 
as  a  model  for  his  young  countrymen.  He  was  blessed  with  a  strong 
mind  and  vigorous  frame,  possessing  what  Fuller  quaintly  calls 
"a  handsome  man-case;"  and  he  was  assuredly  a  shining  example  of 
brave  old  Sam.  Johnson's  assertion,  that,  "  Useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail." 

He  was  buried  with  inilitary  honors  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Cold- 
water,  Michigan,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1890. 

Major  Joseph  Lytnan  died  at  Council  Bluflfs,  Iowa,  July  9th,  1890. 

Major  Lyman  was  born  at  Lyons,  Mich.,  September  13th,  1840.  He 
received  a  common  school  and  academic  education,  and  immediately 
after  entering  college  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  private  in  Com- 
pany E.,  4th  Iowa  Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  was  appointed  Adjutant  of 
the  29th  Iowa  Infantrj',  holding  that  position  from  October  19th,  1862, 
until  February  21st,  1865,  when  he  was  made  Major,  which  place  he 
continued  to  fill  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  year  1864  he 
was  Aide-de-camp  and  Inspector-General  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General  Samuel  A.  Rice,  and  from  February  1st,  1865,  until  his  muster 
out  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Fred.  Steele.  Upon  leaving  the  duties  of  camp  life  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  after  being  adinitted  to  the  bar  practiced  his  profession 
steadily-  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  except  at  such  times  as  he  occupied 
government  positions.  He  was  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Iowa,  from  January  1st,  1867,  to  March  1st,  1870. 
He  was  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa,  from 
January  1st,  1884,  to  December  31,  1884.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses  as  a  Republican.  He  held  high  honors 
in  Iowa  Masonry;  and  all  through  his  career  as  a  lawyer  he  bore  the 
reputation  among  his  fellows  of  being  one  of  the  hardest  working  mem- 
bers of  his  profession.  Major  Lj'man  was  also  an  honored  member  of 
Ivanhoe  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  under  whose  auspices  his 
funeral  services  were  held. 

General  Rdivard  F.  Noyes  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  September  4th,  1890. 

Generarl  Noyes  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  October  3rd,  1832;  his 
parents  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  the  care  and  re^ponsibilit}'  of 


his  raising  devolved  upon  his  grandfather  by  whom  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  determined  to  acquire  an  education,  and  with  this  view  attended  the 
academy  at  Kingston,  Vt.,  and  eventually  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1857. 

He  subsequently  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Stickney  &  Tuck  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  finally  located  at  Cincinnati,  froin  the  Law  School 
of  which  city  he  graduated  in  1858. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  the  3flth  Ohio  Infantry 
took  the  field  with  Noyes  as  Major,  Colonel  A.  W.  Gilbert  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, and  John  Groesbeck  as  Colonel. 

With  this  regiment  he  first  saw  service  in  Missouri,  and  subsequently 
on  the  Tennessee  river  and  at  luka  and  Corinth.  Succeeding  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he,  thereafter,  participated 
with  it  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  until  July 
4th,  1863,  when  during  the  Atlanta  campaign  at  Ruflfs'  Mills  in  North- 
ern Georgia,  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  it  became  necessary  to 
amputate  his  leg. 

Returning  to  his  old  home  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  a  second  and 
then  a  third  amputation,  and  yet  while  still  on  crutches  he  reported  to 
General  Hooker,  and  was  by  him  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp 
Dennison,  near  Cincinnati. 

While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  and 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  responsible  position.  He  was  subsequently  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  Hamilton  count}-,  and  thus  served  until  1871,  in  the  autumn  of  which 
year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  majority  of  over  20,000.  In 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  be- 
caine  our  representative  ISIinister  to  France. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Minister  he  returned  to  Cincinnati 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  until  two  years  ago 
when  he  was  elected  Superior  Court  Judge,  which  honorable  and 
responsible  position  he  was  occupying  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  February,  1863,  while  still  in  the  service,  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet W.  Proctor,  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  who,  with  one  child — Edward  P. 
Noyes — remain  to  mourn  his  death. 

Stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
he  passed  in  a  single  instant  from  the  vigor  of  strong  manhood  into  the 
embrace  of  death. 

In  private  life  as  in  public,  in  all  the  many  distinguished  trusts  con- 
fided to  him.  General  Noyes  merited  and  secured  both  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow-men. 

As  a  patriotic  citizen,  distinguished  soldier,  the  Governor  of  a  great 
State,  as  Foreign  Minister,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge,  he  did  his  duty 
as  it  was  given  to  him  to  see  it,  and  both  in  fidelity  and  ability  he  at- 
tained  a  rank  level  with  the  verv  foi-emost  of  those  whom  the  people 


have  delighted  to  honor.     And  we,  his  comrades,  are  left  to  mourn   his 
untimely  end  and  revere  his  memory. 

General  William  Worth  Belknap  died  suddenly  at  Washington  City, 
on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1890. 

General  Belknap  was  born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  the  only  surviving  son  of  General  William  Goldsmith 
Belknap,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  entered  the  service 
when  but  nineteen  years  of  age  as  Lieutenant  of  the  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry, 
with  which  he  first  served  on  our  northern  frontier.  Promoted  to  Cap- 
tain in  1822,  and  Major  in  1842,  he  distinguished  himself  upon  various 
fields,  but  especially  in  the  Seminole  war,  during  Avhich  he  was  breveted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  for  gallantry  in  action. 

He  also  distinguished  himself  during  the  Mexican  war,  more  especi- 
ally at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alta,  Resaca,  de  la  Palma  and  Buena  Vista, 
where  he  commanded  a  brigade  and  received  the  brevet  of  Brigadier- 
Cominander. 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Southwest,  and  finally  died  in  the  service  at  Preston,  Texas,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1851,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  then 
just  entering  upon  his  majority. 

After  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  local  schools  he  entered  Princeton 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1848.  He  subsequently  read  law 
in  the  office  of  H.  Caperton  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Concluding  to  establish  himself  in  the  then  wild 
West,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1851,  he  debarked  from  the  "  Kate  Kearney" 
at  the  Keokuk  wharf,  with  a  law  library  of  nine  volumes,  and  thus 
equipped,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Assembh'  as 
a  Douglas  Democrat,  with  which  party  he  affiliated  until  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  when  he  at  once  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and  entered  the 
service  as  Major  of  the  15th  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers. 

To  his  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recount  his  varied  and  always  distinguished  services,  briefly  told  in 
the  following  summary  of  his  military  history.  With  regiment  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  March  19th,  1862,  thence  to  Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  to 
April  1st,  1862,  and  thence  with  regiment  to  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
Promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  August  20tli,  1862,  and  to  Colonel, 
June  8rd,  1863,  commanding  regiment  in  17th  A.  C,  to  August  1st, 
1864;  appointed  Brigadier-General,  July  30th,  1864,  commanding  3rd 
Brigade,  4th  Division  (Crocker's  Iowa  Brigade),  to  September  20th, 
1864;  commanding  4th  Division,  17th  A.  C,  to  July  19th,  1865,  and  the 
17th  A.  C.  to  July  27th,  1865,  when  the  war  having  closed  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General  of  volun- 
teers, bestowed  as  reward  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war. 

The  details  of  his  personal  participation  in  the  marches,  sieges,   bat- 


ties,  and  campaigns  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee,  is  now  a  part  of  in- 
effaceable history,  and  therefore  a  work  of  supererogation  to  recount; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  his  bloody  baptism  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  the 
subsequent  advance;  the  battle  of  Corinth;  the  campaign  in  Northern 
Mississippi;  the  siege  of  Vicksburgh;  the  campaign  to  Meridian;  be- 
neath the  frowning  heights  of  Kenesaw;  amidst  the  bloody  battles  pre- 
ceding the  announcement  "Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won  ";  on  the 
eventful  '"March  to  the  Sea";  and  the  memorable  campaign  of  the 
Carolinas;  —  which  bore  its  legitimate  fruit,  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy— from  Major  of  a  regiment  to  the  commander  of  an  army 
corps,  he  was  ever  conspicuous  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  military  service  he  returned  to  Keokuk, 
and  made  preparations  for  again  entering  upon  the  practice  of  law,  but 
finally  concluded  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  which  position  he  filled  most 
creditably  until  called  by  President  Grant  to  occupy  the  higher  and 
more  responsible  position  of  Secretary  of  War. 

The  official  records  of  this  Department  and  the  verdict  of  subsequent 
events  bear  testimony  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  with  which  he,  for 
seven  years,  performed  the  onerous  and  exacting  duties  of  this  exalted 
position. 

He  entered  upon  the  administration  of  its  affairs  with  the  knowledge 
of  arm}'  affairs  which  three  years  of  brilliant  field  service  and  practical 
knowledge  of  army  details  gave  him.  He  brought  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a  veteran  soldier  to  his 
work,  and  he  had  the  added  incentive  of  carrying  it  on  under  his  old 
commander.  General  Grant. 

General  Belknap  was  now  a  conspicuous  figure  in  American  politics. 
Holding  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  occupying  a  high  social  position  in 
Washington,  possessed  of  a  comfortable  income,  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  backed  by  the  administration,  he  became  a  formidable  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa. 

An  exciting  and  closely  contested  struggle  followed,  resulting,  how- 
ever, in  the  election  of  Senator  Kirkwood. 

He  returned  to  his  official  duties  at  Washington  Citj',  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  full  measure  of  the  position,  and  was  even  talked  about  as  an 
available  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  this  was  a  period  of  bitter 
political  contention;  reconstruction  measures,  and  party  animosities, 
had  aroused  the  hatred  of  contending  parties,  each  striving  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  dethrone  their  opponents.  General  Belknap  became 
the  victim  of  malignant  party  vengeance,  and  was  assailed  as  the  be- 
trayer of  his  trust,  the  dispenser  of  patronage  for  personal  gain.  Wash- 
ington was  filled  with  political  vampires  that  feasted  upon  the  blood  of 
their  innocent  victims,  and  ruthlessly  tore  asunder  the  gaping  wounds 
of  bleeding  hearts.  Partisan  papers  were  filled  with  bitter  denuncia- 
tions of  real  or  imaginary  rascals,   and,  with  greedy  appetites,  seized 


upon  this  welcome  morsel  of  cabinet  scandal  as  a  means  of  defaming 
the  administration. 

He  had  to  instanth'  elect  between  his  own  personal  and  political  dis- 
grace, or  stand  in  the  light  of  an  accuser  of  another  endeared  to  him  by 
every  tie  that  had  bound  loving  hearts  together.  The  scandal  that 
weighed  him  down  had  not  soiled  his  hands,  but  with  a  knightlj  devo- 
tion, and  Spartan-like  heroism,  which  dreams  of  fiction  do  not  surpass, 
he  bent  his  head  to  the  storm  in  order  that  the  name  of  another,  then 
near  and  dear,  might  not  become  the  target  for  public  scandal.  His 
i-esignation,  impeachment  and  trial  were  quicklj  followed  by  acquittal, 
but  left  a  rankling  sore  that  time  alone  could  heal. 

He  has  left  us,  but  the  memory  of  his  chivalric  life  will  long  remain 
with  those  who  knew  him,  and  to  whom  he  became  endeared  by  his 
many  manly  virtues  and  the  heroic  endurance  of  his  trials  and  suffer- 
ings. He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  capable  men  of 
the  age,  but  one  of  the  moral  heroes  of  the  world. 

On  the  16th  of  October  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  at  rest  among 
his  comrades  who  are  quietly  sleeping  in  the  national  burial  grounds 
on  Arlington  Heights. 

Upon  his  breast  reposed  the  Badges  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Iowa 
Brigade.  Upon  his  coffin  was  draped  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  across 
it  laid  the  headquarters  flag  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  4th  Division,  17th  A. 
C,  which  he  so  long  and  efficiently  commanded. 

Regular  non-commissioned  officers  served  as  body-bearers,  while  the 
honorary  pall-bearers  were  Secretary  Noble,  Postmaster  General 
Creswell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  General  Bussey,  Honorable  John  A.  Kasson,  General 
Batchellor,  General  Bennett,  General  Vincent,  Senator  Manderson. 
Honorable  Hallet  Kilbourn,  General  Boynton,  General  Veasey  and 
Colonel  Urell. 

The  escort  consisted  of  the  3rd  U.  S.  Artillery  Band,  Union  Veteran 
Corps,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Loyal  Legion,  Bar  Association,  and  members 
of  the  Princeton  Alumni  Association. 

Mrs.  Belknap  and  her  daughter,  Alice,  escorted  by  his  only  son, 
Hugh  R.  Belknap,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  followed  the 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

There  has  never  been  an  official  funeral  in  Washington  that  meant 
as  much  in  everj-  element  that  moves  men's  hearts  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  as  that  of  General  Belknap. 

If  that  brave,  self-contained  but  ever  suffering  man  could  have  been 
assured  that  at  his  death,  his  vindication  would  be  complete,  the  flags 
over  the  White  House  would  float  at  half-mast;  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  be  draped  for  him;  that  the  funeral  salutes  would  follow 
the  sun  across  the  continent  for  him;  that  Cabinet  Officers,  Senators. 
Representatives,   the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Grand   Army  of  the  Re- 


public,  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  survivors  of  that  grand  old  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  would  follow  his  coffin,  and  stand  uncovered  at  his 
burial;  if  all  this  could  have  been  known  to  him  in  advance,  it  would 
have  lifted  the  load  of  many  j'ears  from  his  heart,  and  enabled  him  to 
live  the  rest  of  his  days  with  a  content  only  born  of  perfect  happiness. 

Never  can  we,  his  comrades,  forget  his  splendid  example  of  lo^'alty 
to  his  country,  fidelity  to  friends,  devotion  to  duty,  and  self-sacrificing 
example  of  the  very  highest  type  of  Ainerican  manhood. 

Ala/or  yames  SJiaron  Wise  died  at  his  house  in  Delhi,  near  Cincin- 
nati, on  October  28th,  1S90. 

Major  Wise  was  borne  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Februarj'  8th,  1830,  and 
while  jet  a  lad  moved  with  his  parents  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  be- 
came a  messenger-boy  in  the  Ohio  State  Senate.  When  but  fifteen 
vears  of  age  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  Vallett's  book-store  in  Cincinnati 
and  subsequently  secured  the  agency  of  the  Western  Stage  Company, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  position  of  responsibility.  Five  years  later, 
he  became  interested  in  railroad  transportation  and  for  ten  years  filled 
the  position  of  ticket-agent. 

He  then  became  interested  in  the  growing  business  of  river  transpor- 
tation, in  which  he  was  employed  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

He  was  first  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  the  10th 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  subsequently  as  Major  of  the  48th,  with  which  he 
participated  in  the  Western  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
until  wounded  at  Arkansas  Post,  when  he  resigned. 

After  recovering  his  health  he  again  became  identified  with  the  river 
transportation  service,  and  so  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  thirty  odd  years  his  name  was  familiar  to  the  traveling  public 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as  a  genial,  wann-hearted,  whole- 
souled  man,  ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  and  friendship  to 
those  who  ever  wore  the  blue. 

Captain  Joseph  Gillespie  Robinso7i  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1890. 

Captain  Robinson  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1831,  where  his 
father  died  and  "Jo"  subsequenth'  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Matthew  Gillespie  at  Edwardsville  Academy,  and  subsequently  the  Illi- 
nois College  at  Jacksonville. 

He  commenced  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  J.  L. 
Barnsback  early  in  1852,  and  a  few  years  later  became  a  partner  in 
business  with  his  foster-father,  Matthew  Gillespie,  which  continued  un- 
til the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  at  once  recruited  a  company 
and  within  ten  days  after  the  first  call  was  en  route  for  Cairo,  which 
was  then  our  most  southern  military  outpost.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  three  months  term  he  and  his  company  enlisted  for  the  war,  and 
were  assigned  to  duty  as  Company  I,  9th  Illinois  Infantry. 

With  this  regiment    he  served   continuously  with    the    Army  of   the 


Tennessee  from  the  beginning,  until  desperate  wounds  necessitated  his 
assignment  to  less  active  duties.  Wounded  at  Fort  Donelson  and 
again  at  Shiloh,  and  still  again  at  Corinth,  on  the  16th  of  November 
1863  he  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  at  Rock  Island, 
with  which  he  served  out  his  term  of  enlistment. 

After  his  return  to  civil  life  he  first  became  sheriff  of  Madison  county, 
then  manager  of  a  railroad,  thence  essayed  farming,  and  subsequently, 
after  a  short  residence  in  Florida,  became  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  died. 

He  was  married  on  May  10th,  1858,  to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Weir,  from  the  fruits  of  which  happy  imion  four  children 
were  born,  two  of  whom  survive. 

He  was  a  genial,  courteous  gentlemen,  a  model  husband,  a  kind 
father  and  a  true  friend. 

While  we,  his  companions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  mourn  his 
loss,  we  do  not  forget  the  yet  deeper  sorrow  of  his  widowed  companion 
and  devoted  children  with  whom  we  deeply  sypmathize. 


WILLIAM    TECUMSEH    SHERMAN. 

General  United  States  Army. 

Born,  February  8th,  1820, 

Died,  February  14th,  1891. 


General  yohn  Wallace  Fuller  died  suddenly  at  Toledo,  O.,  March 
12th,  1891. 

General  Fuller  was  born  at  Harston,  Cambridgeshire,  England,  July 
28th,  1827.  In  1833  he  emigrated  with  his  family,  and  settled  at  Ver- 
non, Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  removed  to 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  there  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  book-store.  His  pre- 
vious opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  having  been  limited,  he 
eagerly  seized  upon  the  advantage  thus  afforded  by  his  surroundings, 
and  soon  acquired  a  fine  literary  taste,  and  became  a  writer  of  no  mean 
ability. 

He  removed  to  Toledo  in  1858,  and  there  engaged  in  the  book  and 
stationery  trade,  and  this  continued  until  the  declaration  of  war,  when 
he  at  once  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and  soon  entered  the  service  as 
Colonel  of  the  27th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  with  it  served  in  Missouri,  and 
subsequently  in  the  advance  against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  in 
which  he  commanded  a  brigade. 

His  subsequent  military  history  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  with  which  he  served  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Fuller  was  small,  compactlj-  built, 
with  piercing  black  eyes,  and  inclined  to  baldness.  While  not  a  strik- 
ing military  figure,  his  earnestness  and  energj',  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  military  duties,  impressed  the  observer  with  his  capacity  for 
command. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life  with  the  rank  of 
Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  engaging  in  business  pursuits 
was  highly  successful,  not  only  in  accumulating  a  competency  for  his 
family,  but  in  winning  a  reputation  for  his  sterling  integrity  of  char- 
acter. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  Toledo  Post  G.  A.  R.  and 
the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  all  of  whom,  save  one  daughter, 
Irene — who  was  abroad,  were  present  at  his  death-bed. 

His  death  was  traceable  to  a  severe  spell  of  sickness  he  had  four  years 
since,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

Genial,  whole-souled,  honorable  and  loyal  to  his  friends,  his  memory 
will  ever  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  comrades  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Christopher  Goodbrakc  died  March  16th,  1891,  at  Clinton,  111., 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties. 

Dr.  Goodbrake  was  born  on  the  14th  of  June,  1816,  at  Stuttgart,  and 
with  his  parents  came  to  America  in  1821,  locating  on  a  farm  near 
Salem,  Columbiana  county,  O.,  and  attending  such  schools  as  were 
accessible  in  that  sparsely  settled  country.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine  at  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1840  began 


practicing  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1847 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  111.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

He  first  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  E.,  20th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, but  soon  thereafter  became  a  Surgeon. 

A  rear  later  he  was  promoted  to  Medical  Director  of  3rd  Division, 
17th  A.  C,  and  subsequently  accompanied  his  chief.  General  Logan, 
through  all  the  various  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  from 
its  organization  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  his  old  home  he  again  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  became  one  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  Clinton, 
serving  his  fellow -citizens  as  Mayor,  member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
in  other  places  of  honor  and  trust. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  achieved  great 
and  deserved  distinction,  being  a  life  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Association,  and  for  a  term  its  honored  President.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  De  Witt  Co.  Medical  Society,  and  for  two  years  its 
Secretary. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Central  Illinois  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  for  a  number  of  years  the  leading  surgeon  of  that  section  of 
his  adopted  State. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Gleason,  a  native  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  in  1847,  with  whom  he  happily  lived  vmtil  her  death  in  March, 
1872,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Amanda  Taylor. 

His  life  work  has  been  finished,  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  our  esteemed 
friend  and  warm-hearted  comrade  now  rests  in  Woodlawn  cemetery, 
clothed  in  commandery  uniform,  and  bearing  upon  his  left  breast  the 
badge  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  William  Rmerson  Strong,  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  April 
10th,  1891. 

General  Strong  was  born  in  Granville,  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
August  10th,  1840.  Nine  years  later  he  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  Cambria,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  to  New 
Fame,  a  village  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

In  1853  the  family  moved  to  and  commenced  farming  in  Rock  county 
Wisconsin,  where  young  Strong,  though  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  be- 
came his  father's  principal  assistant  in  all  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
farmer. 

His  educational  advantages  during  this  period  were  confined  to 
"  winter  terms  "  and  home  instruction,  until  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  attending  the  preparatory  department  of 
Beloit  college,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  legal  instruction,  in  the 
office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  T.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  re- 
sulted in  his  admission  to  practice  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Sumter  was  flashed  over  the  wires,  and  young  Strong  at  once  tender- 
ed his  services  to  the  Government,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  was  given 


his  commission  as  Captain  of  the  "  Belle  City  Rifles,"  and  ordered  to 
rendezvous  his  company  at  Camp  Randall  near  Madison,  Wis.  His 
company  was  subsequently  assigned  as  Company  F.  Second  Wisconsin 
Infantry  and  with  that  regiment  reached  Washington  City,  June  1st,  1861. 

Subsequently  assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Wm. 
T.  Sherman,  it  went  into  camp  at  Fort  Corcoran,  Va.,  opposite  Wash- 
ington City,  where  it  remained  until  the  forward  movement  of  the 
Union  army. 

He  commanded  his  company  during  the  engagement  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  July  18th,  and  during  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  and  subse- 
quently during  the  advance  into  Virginia  via  Cambridge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861. 

September  12th  he  was  commissioned  as  Major  of  the  12th  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry,  a  new  regiment  then  being  enlisted,  with  Colonel  Geo.  E. 
Bryant  as  Colonel. 

Returning  to  Wisconsin  he  joined  his  new  command  and  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December  was  actively  engaged  in 
fitting  it  for  active  service  in  the  field. 

The  regiment  left  camp  January  8th,  1862,  under  orders  for  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  it  arrived  February  10th. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Reilley,  at  the  junction  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  Forks, 
where  it  arrived  April  25th,  and  just  one  month  subsequently  embarked 
for  Columbus,  Ky.  where  it  arrived  Jvine  2nd  and  at  once  participated 
in  the  laborious  work  of  repairing  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  re- 
building the  bridge  over  Obian  river,  which  being  completed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  the  regiment  moved  to  Humbolt  where  it  remained  during  the 
months  of  Jul}',  August  and  September,  and  until  the  second  battle  of 
Corinth,  when  Major  Strong,  then  in  command  of  the  regiment,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  forced  inarch  with  his  regiment  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Hatchie. 

The  12th  was  subsequently  attached  to  Lanman's  brigade  of  6th  Div- 
ision and  assigned  to  the  "  Right  Wing  "  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  with  it  participated  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  that  army, 
while  Colonel  Strong  was  detached  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  as 
Inspector-General-Right-Wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  staff 
of  Major-Gencral  McPherson,  commanding,  an  assignment  and  associa- 
tion terminated  onl}'  by  the  General's  untimely  death  in  front  of  Atlan- 
ta on  the  22nd  of  July,  1864. 

After  General  McPherson's  death  he  continued  on  the  staff  of 
General  Howard  as  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  which  position  he  served  from  May  19th, 
1865  to  September  1st,  1866,  when  he  resigned  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
Brigadier-General. 

He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  battles  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  Bull 


Run,  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River, 
Seige  of  Vicksburg,  Resacca,  Dallas,  New  Hope,  Kenesaw,  Nickajack, 
Atlanta,  Ezra  Church,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoj',  March  to  the  Sea,  Fort 
McAllister,  Pocatalago  and  Bentonville.  January  1st,  1867  he  formed 
a  business  connection  with  the  Peshtigo  Lumbering  Company'  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  President  and  so  remained  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

April  25th,  1867,  he  married  Mary  B.  Ogden,  daughter  of  Malon  D. 
Ogden  and  established  his  place  of  business  and  residence  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  were  three  children,  Ogden,  Henrietta  and 
Mary,  now  respectiveh'  21,  18  and  15  years  of  age. 

His  wife  and  daughters  were  for  some  years  absent  in  Europe,  and 
the  General  finding  himself  the  victim  of  a  growing  disabilitj' — Bright's 
disease — which  he  feared  would  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal,  determined 
to  visit  his  family,  with  the  added  hope  that  the  change  might  benefit 
his  health. 

Accompanied  by  his  nephew,  M.  Fuller,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  14th  of  March,  and  joined  his  famih'  in  Florence,  Italy.  For  a 
short  time  his  health  appeared  to  be  improved,  but  in  less  than  a  month 
the  end  came. 

Genera)  Strong  Avas  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  generally  be- 
loved soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  With  qualities  of  heart 
in  every  way  in  keeping  with  his  grand  physical  proportions,  he  was 
the  beau  ideal  of  manliness,  honor  and  unswerving  friendship.  Bright, 
cheerful  and  sociable,  and  capital  story-teller,  and  inimitable  in  the 
rendition  of  army  songs,  he  was  the  life,  soul  and  center  of  every  gath- 
ering of  his  old  comrades  of  the  army.  In  future  symposiums  of  the 
rapidly  thinning  membership  of  the  guilds  of  heroes  his  vacant 
place  will  be  tearfully  noticed,  and  his  old  companions  will  recall  him 
to  memory  when  the}'  read  the  honored  death-roll  headed  b^^  the  names 
of  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 

General  Strong  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  from  December,  1875,  until  January'  1st,  1880,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brigadier-General,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
Inspector-General  of  rifle  practice.  He  was  tendered  the  colonelship 
of  the  1st  regiment,  and  was  later  offered  the  command  of  the  1st 
Brigade  by  Governor  Cullum,  but  declined  both  offices  for  business 
reasons.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  was  Junior  Vice-Commander  for  three  years,  Sen- 
ior Vice-Commander  for  one  year,  and  Commander  for  another  year. 
He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Grant  memorial  fund. 
In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  Loyal  Legion,  he  was  a  member 
of  George  H.  Thomas  Post  G.  A.  R.  He  belonged  to  the  Chicago 
Commercial,  Literary,  and  Tolleston  Clubs. 

He  was  a  staunch  Republican,  and  one  of  the  most  universally  trusted 
men  of  the  party.     At  the  memorable  National    Republican  conven- 


tion  of  1880  the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  General  Strong  was  mani- 
fested by  his  unanimous  election  as  Sergeant-at-Arms.  His  excellent 
arrangements  in  relation  to  the  custody  of  the  building  on  that  import- 
ant occasion  and  the  maintenance  of  order  were  perfect.  Never  were 
masses  of  people  so  skillfully  handled.  The  convention,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  remarkable  for  the  unusual  length  of  time  it  lasted,  for 
the  large  number  of  distinguished  men  who  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings, for  oratory  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  power,  for  audiences 
that  were  multitudes,  for  the  intense  interest  it  created  in  the  public 
mind  and  for  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  prolonged  struggle.  General 
Strong's  services  on  the  occasion  were  incomparable.  At  the  conven- 
tion's close  he  was  publicly  thanked  in  resolutions  presented  by  the 
late  President  Garfield. 

His  political  labors,  though  silent  and  unostentatious,  were  invaluable. 
A  patriot  rather  than  a  politician,  incapable  of  rancor  or  bias,  broad- 
minded,  generous  and  unselfish  almost  to  a  fault,  his  great  executive 
abilitj'  rendered  him  without  compeer  in  committee  matters.  He  was 
ever  content  to  organize,  and  his  rejoicings  were  none  the  less  when 
the  fruits  and  honors  of  victorj'  were  won  by  others. 

Eager  as  were  the  many  military  and  business  friends  of  the  dead 
veteran  to  demonstrate  their  esteem  and  love  for  him  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  the  request  of  the 
family,  prevented  any  display,  yet  the  character  of  the  great  gathering 
at  St.  James'  Episcopal  church,  as  well  as  at  Qraceland,  testified  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  General  Strong  was  held  hy  the  leading  men  of 
the  communitv.  A  number  of  the  mourners  assembled  at  the  family 
residence,  392  Ohio  street,  shortly  after  one  o'clock.  Besides  the  sor- 
rowing relatives  there  were  a  committee  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  delega- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  active  and  honorarj'  pall-bearers,  who  gathered  around 
the  casket.  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  offered  a  short  prajer  over  the 
remains,  which  were  then  taken  to  the  church,  where  the  delegation  of 
the  Commercial  Club  and  of  the  various  veteran  organizations  had 
previously  assembled.  It  was  a  gathering  such  as  is  not  often  witnessed. 
Numerous  were  the  gray-haired  men,  leaders  in  business  and  profess- 
ional circles,  including  such  men  as, 


T.  W.  Harvey, 
John  B.  Drake, 
Chris.  Hotz, 
H.J.  Willing, 
J.  I.  Pearce, 
Gen.  Pearson, 
Otis  Favor, 
General  Drew, 
Capt.  Mason, 
Col.  E.  E.  Swain, 
Capt.  Runlet, 


Marshall  Field, 
C.  Iv.  Hutchinson, 
A.  F.  Seeberger, 
F.  MacVeagh, 
H.J.  Macfarland, 
Potter  Palmer, 
Col.  C.  W.  Davis, 
Gen.  Beveredge, 
Gen.  Stibbs, 
Gen.  J.  C.  Black 
General  Leake, 


Geo.  M.  Pullman, 
J.J.  P.  Odell, 
J.  W.  Doane, 
F.  N.  Head, 
Capt.  McAuley, 
J.  B.  Carson, 
Gen.  Robbins, 
Capt.  Farniim, 
Capt.  Mattison 
Gen.  Stockton, 
Major  Paddock, 


General  Stout,  Col.  Walworth,  Dr.  Nixon, 

Judge  Cary,  C.  T.  Hotchkiss,  Edgar  W.  Swain, 

James  L.  High,  Simon  H.  Crane,  J.  M.  Adams, 

H.W.Jackson,  David  Gile. 

The  great  audience  stood  with  bowed  heads  and  hushed  in  silence 
while  the  vesper  bells  tolled  ia  measured  intervals  as  the  procession, 
headed  by  the  cross-bearer,  entered  the  church,  followed  by  the  clergy, 
among  whom  were  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fallows,  the  chaplain  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  the  chaplain  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
The  remains  reposed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
veyed from  Florence,  Italy,  where  General  Strong  died.  The  coffin 
was  placed  in  a  mahogany  casket,  bearing  as  the  only  ornamentation 
a  silver  breast  plate  with  the  inscription: 

William  Emerson   Strong. 

Born,  August  10,  1840. 

Died,  April  10,1891. 

The  lower  half  of  the  casket  was  shrouded  in  the  American  flag. 
The  only  floral  tributes  were  a  pillow  of  roses  and  lilies  surrounding  the 
rosette  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  palms.  Pre- 
ceding the  remains  came  the  honorary  pall-bearers,  Judge  Walter  Q^ 
Gresham,  General  A.  C.  Ducat,  General  Hickenlooper  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Captain  David  H.  Gile,  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  William  Munro  and 
John  M.  Clark,  of  the  Commercial  Club;  General  W.  C.  Newberry  and 
General  J.  B.  Smith  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  General  A.  L.  Chet- 
lain  and  Colonel  James  A.  Sexton  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee; 
Judge  Kirk  Hawes  and  Captain  A.  T.  Andreas,  of  the  Grand  Army; 
Colonel  A.  F.  Stevenson  and  Major  F.  A.  Otis,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  Potter  Palmer  and  George  C.  Hempstead,  intimate 
friends  of  the  deceased.  The  relatives — Mrs  Strong,  the  widow,  his 
three  children,  Ogden,  Henrietta  and  Mary  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  a  sister — 
and  two  faithful  attendants  of  the  General  during  his  last  suii'ering  fol- 
lowed the  remains,  which  were  borne  by  Patrick  E.  Wright,  Gustav 
Hallerson,  Thomas  Ford  John  McMeekin,  James  Hayes,  Charles  Al- 
brecht,John  Rj^an  and  Andrew  Johnson,  emplo^'ees  of  the  Peshtigo 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  the  deceased  was  President.  The  services 
at  St.  James'  were  confined 'to  the  ritual  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  as  pre- 
scribed b}'  the*  Episcopalian  church.  At  Graceland,  whence  most  of 
the  military  delegates  and  those  of  the  Commercial  Club  followed  the 
remains,  the  solemn  burial  exercises  of  the  Grand  Armj'  of  the  Republic 
were  observed,  Bishop  Fallows  officiating.  Over  the  grave  bugle  taps 
were  sounded,  the  only  distinctive  military  display  during  the  obsequies. 

Thus  has  passsd  away  a  man  whose  departure  from  life  creates  a 
void  impossible  to  fill;  for  his  was  a  life  distinctively  marked  by  un- 
varying courage,,  patriotism,  manliness,  sincerity  and  a  strength  of 
friendship  that  knows  no  bounds. 

Brave,  generous  and  noble  in  his  military  career,  manly,  courteous 
and  companionable  in  his  social  relations,  conscientious,  honorable  and 


upright  in  his  business  life;  and  kind,  considerate  and  pure  in  all  his 
domestic  relations,  he  became  a  typical  representative  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  American  citizenship. 

Colonel  Henry  T.  Noble  died  at  Dixon,  111.,  April  15th,  1891. 

Colonel  Noble  Avas  born  in  Birkshire  county,  Mass.,  May  30th,  1830, 
and  when  twenty  years  of  age  became  a  resident  of  Dixon,  111.,  first  as 
school  teacher  and  subsequently  as  a  banker. 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  Company  A.,  13th  Illinois  In- 
fantry on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  promoted  to  Lieutenant,  April  21st, 
and  to  Captain,  May  24th,  1861.  With  his  regiment  he  participated  in 
various  Missouri  campaigns. 

In  December,  1862,  he  was  detached  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Quarter- 
master on  the  stafif  of  General  N.  A.  Gorman,  commanding  District  of 
Eastern  Arkansas.  Subsequently  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  L. 
F.  Ross,  he  participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  13th  A.  C.  along 
the  Mississippi  river,  including  the  siege  of  Vicksburgh. 

July  8th,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  President  as  Captain  and 
Acting  Qiiartermaster,  and  in  this  capacity  served  in  the  Ai-kansas 
campaigns  of  which  department  he  subsequently  became  Chief  Quarter- 
master with  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel.  He  returned  from  service, 
October  5th,  1866,  with  testimonials  of  hearty  commendation  from  his 
superiors  and  the  love  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
in  contact. 

His  patriotism  was  broad  and  grand  as  his  business  enterprise,  which 
contributed  so  inuch  to  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  city,  which  he  so 
long  and  successfull}'^  served  as  chief  executive. 

His  munificent  liberality,  executive  abilit}'  and  indomitable  energy 
left  its  impress  upon  every  measure  that  he  espotised. 

And  now  we,  his  companions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  will 
sadly  miss  his  cordial  smile  and  kindly  greeting,  seeking  and  finding 
consolation  only  in  the  fact  that  our  loss  is  his  gain. 

Colonel  Kilbourn  Knox  died  at  the  National  Military  Home,  near 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1891. 

Colonel  Knox  was  born  at  Ivawrenceville,  Logan  county,  Penn., 
October,  1842,  of  Judge  John  C.  Knox  and  Adelaide  Kilburn,  both  resi- 
dents of  Tiago  county. 

Having  received  a  liberal  education  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  young 
manhood,  he  was  well  equipped  to  respond  to  his  country's  call  by 
accepting  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  an  appointment  as  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  from  which  he  was  subsequently  detailed  for 
staflf  duty  with  the  lamented  McPherson.  As  mustering  officer  of  the 
17th  A.  C.  and  subsequently  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  he  accom- 
panied his  honored  chief  in  all  his  marches,  battles,  sieges  and  cam- 
paigns from  1862  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death.  Then  continuing 
his  services  in    the  same  capacity'  until  after  the  capture  of  Savannah, 


when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
City. 

Promoted  to  Captain,  Maj-  14th,  1864,  and  breveted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  March  13th,  1865,  he  joined  his  regiment,  and  with  it  served 
upon  the  frontier  until  he  resigned,  April  1st,  1S69. 

He  was  subsequently  appointed  Commissary  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York  upon  the  staff  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  and  for  a  time  served 
as  an  officer  of  United  States  Custom.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1871, 
he  married  Miss  Annie  Menager,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Birdsey  McPherson  Knox,  in  memory  of  his  old  com- 
mander to  whom  he  was  so  strongly  attached. 

In  January,  1887,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  the 
Northwest  branch  of  the  National  Military  Home,  near  Milwaukee, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1SS9,  was  promoted  to  Governor,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  a  beauti- 
ful spot  at  the  Home,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  command  now  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  brave,  dash- 
ing, whole-souled  young  soldier,  that  older  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  will  long  remember  for  his  many  lovable  traits  of  character. 

Captain  Wells  W .  Leggett  died  ut  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  14th,  1891. 

Captain  I^eggett  was  born  at  Farmington,  Trumbull  county,  O.,  June 
8th,  1847.  Though  but  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  accompanied  his  father.  General  M.  D.  Leggett,  to  the  field,  and 
performed  efficient  services  as  a  volunteer  aid.  August  16th,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Captain  and  Aide-de-camp,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  "svar,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  military  acad- 
emy. 

Captain  Leggett  at  once  resigned  his  commission  as  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  regular  army,  commenced  studying  law,  making  a  specialty 
of  patent  law  practice,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  verj'  successful. 

His  father  resigned  the  office  of  L'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents in  1875,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  sons  in  the  practice 
of  patent  law^-ers  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  O.,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Detroit,  Avhere  the  subject  of  our  sketch  entered  actively 
into  the  establishment  and  prosecution  of  various  important  business 
enterprises. 

Besides  conducting  a  large  professional  practice,  he  becavne.identified 
with  the  management  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  The  Star 
Iron-tower  Company,  The  Kelly  Engine  Works,  The  ^lalleable  Works, 
The  Spiral  Tube  Works,  and  inany  other  corporations  of  magnitude. 

Thus  the  little  soldier,  whom  our  comrades  will  remember  as  a  fami- 
liar figure  about  Vicksburgh,  grew  with  the  growth  of  opportunity  until 
he  became  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  and  successful  business  men  of 
this  age. 


Colonel  Lewis  M.  Dayton  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  18th,  1891. 

Colonel  Dayton  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  June  20th, 
1835,  and  received  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  education  in  Eastern 
schools,  finally  graduating  at  Sheffeld,  after  which  he  became  interested 
in  railroad  construction  in  the  West,  locating  first  at  Zanesville,  and 
subsequently  at  Lancaster,  O.,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
family  of  General  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  through  whose  influence  he  be- 
came associated  with  that  distinguished  officer  as  Aid-de-Camp,  and 
subsequently  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  His  record 
is  that  of  faithful  and  meritorious  services  to  his  chief  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  civil  war,  and  even  after  its  termination  he  still  maintained 
the  same  relations  to  his  superior  until  he  resigned  his  commission  as 
Captain  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  December  31st,  1870. 

Having  married  Miss  Nellie  Phillips,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Phil- 
lips, a  Avealthy  iron-merchant  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1870, 
and  one  of  whose  executors  he  was,  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  his 
father-in-law's  extensive  business,  and  thereafter  became  identified  with 
business  interests  and  enterprises  of  that  city. 

He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Society  of  Ex- Army  and  Navy 
Officers  of  Cincinnati,  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  served  as  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  from  its  organization  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  his  last  moments  gave  evidence  of  his  in- 
terest in  its  future  welfare  and  perpetuity  by  making  to  it  the  munificent 
bequest  of  $5,000. 

His  mortal  remains  were  laid  away  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  with  the  beautiful  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
read  by  Rev.  Samuel  Benedict. 

He  was  the  completest  tj^pe  of  an  efficient  aid  and  field-adjutant  de- 
veloped during  the  war.  The  end  of  a  wearisome  march  was  for  him 
only  the  beginning  of  his  day's  labor,  resulting  in  the  issuance  before 
dawn  of  the  orders  that  were  to  control  the  movements  of  the  various 
corps  and  divisions  of  the  army  during  the  following  day. 

The  successful  and  satisfactory  performance  of  such  duties  required 
phj'sical  endurance  and  military  intelligence  of  the  very  highest  order 
and  the  subordinate  duty  of  a  nature  fond  of  enjoj^ment,  full  of  activity 
and  boyish  in  its  love  of  sport,  for  warmer  heart  never  throbbed  in 
bosom  than  that  which  in  his  breast  beat  responsive  to  the  calls  of 
friendship. 

Colonel  John  Conttell  died  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  June  10th,  1891. 

Colonel  Council  was  born  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  March  16th,  1823,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1832. 

He  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

In  1848  he  made  a  prospecting  trip  to  the  then  Western  wilds,  and  in 
1852  settled  permanently  in  Perry  township,  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
from  which  section  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Assemblv  in  1854.    After 


his  temporar}'  retirement  from  politics  he  settled  in  Toledo,  Iowa,  where 
he  established  a  store.  He  was  married  in  September,  185G,  and  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1862,  entered  the  service  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  28th  Iowa  Infantry,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  succeeded 
to  the  Colonelcy.  With  his  regiment  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  participating  in  the  battles  around  Vicksburgh 
and  the  siege  of  that  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy.  He  then  partici- 
pated in  the  Red  river  campaign,  where  he  was  severely  wounded — los- 
ing his  right  arm — and  captured. 

Regaining  his  liberty  in  June,  1864,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
returning  home  entered  the  civil  service  as  Collector  of  Internal  Re- 
venue, where  he  remained  until  1883. 

He  was  interred  with  Masonic  services  and  G.  A.  R.  burial  rights, 
and  an  escort  of  the  survivors  of  his  old  regiment. 

Modest  and  unassuming  and  generous  to  a  fault.  Colonel  Connell  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  feel  that  they  honor  themselves  by 
honoring  his  memory. 

General  yohn  E.  Tourtelotte  died  suddenly  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  1891. 

General  Tourtelotte  was  born  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  July  3rd,  1833. 
Graduated  at  Brown's  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1856,  and  from 
the  Albany  Law  School  in  1857.  He  then  removed  West,  and  located 
at  Mankato,  Wis.,  where  he  soon  established  and  maintained  an  excellent 
and  lucrative  practice  until  the  war  began,  when  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  enlistment  of  troops,  and  as  Captain  of  a  company  first 
known  as  the  "  Valley  Sharpshooters,"  but  subsequently  assigned  as 
Company  H.  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  he  entered  the  service. 

In  August,  1862,  he  w^as  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel;  September, 
1864,  to  Colonel,  and  in  1865  was  breveted  Brigadier-General  for  his 
gallant  defense  of  Altoona  Pass,  where,  w^hen  General  Corse  was 
wounded,  he  assumed  command  and  though  himself  painfully  wounded 
fought  to  a  successful  conclusion  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  import- 
ant engagements  of  the  war.  From  that  period  on  his  services  were 
closely  identified  with  every  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  when  the  war  closed  he  quietly  and  unostentatiously  resumed  his 
foriner  practice  at  Mankato.  Soon,  however,  General  Sherman  induced 
him  to  re-enter  the  Army  as  Major  of  the  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  General  of  the  Armj'. 

He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  soon  after  General  Sherman's 
release  from  active  duty,  and  after  a  year  spent  abroad  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  City,  but  on  account  of  failing  health  returned  to 
Wisconsin,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  La  Crosse,  where  he  died. 

He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine  per- 
sonal presence,  courteous  and  refined  in  his  bearing,  the  soul  of  honor 
and  polite  to  an  unusual  degree  to  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.     As  a  soldier  he  was  brave  and  daring,  and  his  patriotism  ren- 


dered  every  other  consideration  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  his;  country. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  military  honors  in  the  National 
Cemetery,  Arlington  Heights,  and  there  rests  one  of  the  bravest  and 
best  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Major  William  McKec  Dutni  died  at  Cushings  Island,  Me.,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1891. 

Major  Dunn  was  born  at  Madison,  Ind.,  August  20th,  1843,  the  old- 
est son  of  General  Dunn,  late  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
and  received  liberal  educational  advantages,  including  one  year's  tuition 
and  training  at  the  Military  School  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  for  the  three  months'  service  as  a  private  in 
Company  K.,  6th  Indiana  Infantry,  and  subsequently  for  the  war  in  67th 
Indiana  Infantry,  from  which  regiment  he  was  discharged,  November 
19th,  1862,  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  83rd  Indiana. 

He  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  October  4th,  1863,  and  Captain 
and  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  April  9th,  1865. 

He  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  old  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  as  the  personal  aide  of  General  Grant,  with  whom  he  served 
from  near  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  its  close. 

After  the  war  he  was  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant  of  10th  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1860,  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the 
21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  subsequently,  January  1st,  1871,  transferred  to 
2nd  Artillery. 

In  1866  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Aide-de-Camp  upon  the  staff  of 
General  John  Pope,  who  was  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  Avith  headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  with  this  distin- 
guished officer  served  for  eighteen  years.  He  then  joined  his  regiment, 
and  Avith  it  served  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  more  recently  as 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Preble,  Mo. 

May  29th,  1891,  he  was  promoted  to  a  ISLajority  in  the  3rd  Artillery, 
and  ordered  to  the  command  of  Washington  Barracks. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Avar  he  Avas  marriad  to  Miss  H.  E.  Mor- 
rell,  daughter  of  Lot  M.  Morrell,  Avho,  Avith  tAvo  children — a  son  and 
daughter — have  been  left  to  mourn  his  untimely  death.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  lot  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Washington  City,  on  the  3rd 
of  October.  The  funeral  services  being  held  at  his  mother's  residence, 
after  which  his  remains  Avere  escorted  to  his  last  resting  place  by  Bat- 
teries A.,  L.,  K.  and  H.,  United  States  Artillery. 

Billy  Dunn,  the  boy-soldier,  the  trusted  officer  of  General  Grant  and 
ahvays  the  avant  courier  of  hard  Avork  and  desperate  fighting,  Avill  CA-er 
be  remembered  by  his  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  one 
of  the  most  genial,  Avhole-souled,  generous  and  companionable  soldiers 
that  e\'er  lived.  No  officer  of  his  age  was  ever  more  implicitly  trusted, 
none  ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  his  chieftain's  confidence,  or  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inside  history  of  his  campaigns.  And 
no  man  ever  serA^ed  his  country,  Avho  more  fully  held  and  deserved  the 
loA'e  and  respect  of  his  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Audenried,  Colonel  Jos.  C. 

Alexander,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Bailey,  Captain  J.  E. 

Barlow,  Captain  W.  H. 

Barber,  Captain  Josiah 

Beach,  Surgeon  Wm.  Morrow 

Beem,  Captain  Martin 

Belknap,  General  W.  W. 

Bigelow,  Captain  Henry 

Blair,  General  Frank  P. 

Bonner,  Surgeon  S.  P. 

Borland,  Lieutenant  J.  J. 

Bowen,  Surgeon  John  B. 

Bragg,  Major  F.  A. 

Brucker,  Surgeon  M. 

Brush,  General  D.  H. 

Callender,  Brigadier-General  F.  D, 

Carper,  Captain  L. 

Cavender,  General  John  S. 

Cady,  Surgeon  W.  F. 

Chambers,  Colonel  Alex. 

Clark,  Major  W.  Penn. 

Collins,  S.  A. 

Connell,  Colonel  John 

Cooke,  Surgeon  J.  M. 

Cooler,  Captain  C.  H. 

Dayton,  Colonel  L.  M. 

DeGress,  Captain  Frank 

Diemling,  Colonel  Francis  C. 

Dodds,  Colonel  Ozro  J. 

Dunn,  Major  Wm.  AIcK. 

Eaton,  General  C.  G. 

Eddy,  Colonel  Norman 

Eggleston,  Lieutenant  E.  L. 

Eldridge,  General  H.  N. 

Ewing,  General  Charles 

Fairchild,  General  Cassius, 

Fearing,  General  B.  D. 

Fisk,  General  Clinton  B. 

Fitch,  Major  J.  A. 


Fitch,  Major  Henry  S. 

Foote,  Major  H.  E. 

Fort,  General  G.  L. 

Fouts,  Lieutenant  R.  H. 

Franklin,  Surgeon  E.  C. 

Fry,  Colonel  John  C. 

Fuller,  General  John  W. 

F_yffe,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Goodbrake,  Surgeon  C. 

Grant,  General  U.  S. 

Graves,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Grier,  General  D.  P. 

Hall,  Colonel  John  P. 

Hamilton,  Major  John  C. 

Hammond,  General  J.  fl. 

Hanke,  Colonel  A.J. 

Hancock,  Colonel  B. 

Harding,  General  Chester 

Harper,  Surgeon  T.  L. 

Hart,  Lieutenant  L.  W. 

Hatch,  General  Ed. 

Hazen,  General  Wm.  B. 

Herbert,  Colonel  J.  T. 

Hedges,  Lieutenant  S.  W. 

Hedrick,  General  John  Morrow 

Heighwav,  Surgeon  A.  E. 

Hicks,  Colonel  S.J. 

Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 

Hitt,  Captain  J.  E. 

Howe,  General  J.  H. 

Hughes,  Colonel  Samuel  T. 

Hurlbut,  General  S.  A. 

Janes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  W, 

Joel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M. 

Jones,  Colonel  John  J. 

Jones,  Colonel  Henry  E. 

Jones,  Captain  John  E. 

Kittoe,  Surgeon  E.  D. 

Keller,  Surgeon  Jacob 

Klink,  Colonel  John  J. 

Knox,  General  Kilburn 

L'Hommedieu,  Surgeon  Samuel 

Leet,  Colonel  George  K. 

Leggett,  Captain  Wells  W. 

Lippencott,  General  C.  E. 

Logan,  General  John  A. 


Lovejoy,  Lieutenant  F.  E. 

Lutz,  Captain  Nelson  Luckey 

Lyman,  Major  J. 

Lynch,  Colonel  Frank 

Mathias,  General  Charles  S 

Martin,  Colonel  Rodger 

Markland,  Colonel  A.  H. 

May,  General  Dwight 

Mills,  Captain  Lewis  E. 

Moore,  Colonel  R.  M. 

Moulton,  Colonel  C.  W. ' 

Mower,  General  J.  A. 

Murphy,  Colonel  P.  H. 

Mussey,  Surgeon  Wm.  II. 

McCook,  General  Ed. 

McCoy,  Colonel  J.  C. 

Nichols,  Colonel  George  Ward 

Noble,  Colonel  H.  T. 

Noyes,  General  Ed.  F. 

Oliver,  General  John  M. 

Ord,  General  E.  O.  C. 

Porter,  Admiral  D.  D. 

Potter,  Surgeon  J.  B. 

Palmer,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant  W.  A. 

Peck,  Major  Wm.  E. 

Peckham,  Colonel  James 

Pearce,  Lieutenant  Edgar  P. 

Potter,  General  J.  A. 

Porter,  Captain  G.  W. 

Pennington,  Captain  Thos.  W. 

Potts,  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F. 

Prunty,  Captain  W.  T. 

Rawlins,  General  John  A. 

Randall,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 

Raymond,  Captain  John  B. 

Reeves,  Major  James  B. 

Reid,  General  Hugh  T. 

Richardson,  Lieutenant  G.  ^^'• 

Rice,  General  E.  W. 

Robertson,  Major  W.  S. 

Robinson,  Captain  J.  G. 

Rowett,  General  R. 

Rowley,  General  William 

Rutger,  Lieutenant  Francis 

Safely,  Major  J.  J. 


Sample,  Lieutenant  J.  B. 

Sanford,  Colonel  T.  W. 

Schofield,  Colonel  G.  W. 

Scribner,  Lieutenant  W.  S. 

Sherman,  General  \\".  T. 

Simpson,  Major  John  E. 

Skilton,  Captain  A.  S. 

Slack,  General  J.  R. 

Smith,  General  Robert  W. 

Smith,  General  Giles  A. 

Smith,  Colonel  J.  Condit 

Smith,  General  Morgan  L. 

Spooner,  General  Benjamin 

Stephenson,  Lieutenant  W.  B. 

Stockdale,  Captain  S.  \V. 

Strong,  Major  R.  C. 

Strong,  General  Wm.  E. 

Swain,  Colonel  J.  A. 

Terrell,  General  \V.  H.  H. 

Thurston,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Tourtelotte,  General  J.  E. 

Towner,  Major  H.N. 

Tullis,  Colonel  James 

Turner,  General  Charles 

Von  Blessing,  Brevet-Brig.-General  L. 

Walker,  Major  J.  Brjant 

Wangelin,  General  Hugo 

Weaver,  Colonel  C.  R. 

Welch,  Colonel  D.  U. 

White,  Captain  David 

White,  Major  M.  Hazen 

Wise,  Major  J.. S. 

Wood,  Colonel  E.  T. 

Wood,  Colonel  John 

Woodworth,  Surgeon  John  M. 

Wright,  General  Crafts  J. 

Wright,  Mrs.  C.J. 

Wright,  General  W.  W. 

Yorke,  General  L.  E. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  for  Organization,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  14th,  1865. 

1st  :SIeeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  14th  and  15th,  1S66. 

2nd  "  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  13th  and  14th,  1867. 

3rd  "  Chicago,  Ills.,  December  15th  and  16th,  1868. 

4th  "  Louisville,  Kv.,  November  17th  and  18th,  1869. 

5th  ■'  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  6th  and  7th,  1871. 

6th  "  Madison,  Wis.,  July  3rd  and  4th,  1872. 

7th  "  Toledo,  Ohio,  October  loth  and  16th,  1873. 

8th  "  Springfield,  Ills.,  October  14th  and  15th,  1S74. 

9th  "  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  29th  and  30th,  1875. 

10th  "  Washington,  D.  C,  October  18th  and  19th,  1876. 

11th  "  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  5th  and  6th,  1877. 

12th  "  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  30th  and  31st,  1878. 

13th  "  Chicago,  Ills.,  November  12th  and  13th,  1879. 

14th  "  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  6th  and  7th,  1881. 

15th  "  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10th  and  11th,  1882. 

16th  "  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  17th  and  18th,  1883. 

17th  "  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  August  13th  and  14th,  1884. 

18th  "  Chicago,  Ills.,  September  9th  and  10th,  1885. 

19th         "         Rock  Island,  Ills.,  September  15th  and  16th,  1886. 

20th         "         Detroit,  Mich.,  September  14th  and  15th,  1887. 

21st  "         Toledo,  Ohio,  September  5th  and  6th,  1888. 

22nd         "         Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25th  and  26th.  1889. 

23rd         "         Chicago,  Ills.,  October  7th  and  Sth,  1891. 
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MEMBERS 
By  the  Third  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Bei^knap,  Hugh  R., 

Sott  of  General    W .    W.  Belknap. 

Blair,  Andrew, 

Son  of  Ma/or-(ieneral  F.  P.  Blair. 

CONNELL,   W.  M. 

Son  of  Colonel  yoJiti  Connell. 

Fort,  B.  Robert, 

Son  of  Colonel  G.  L.  Fort. 

HiTT,  Samuel  M., 

Son  of  Captain  y .  E.  Ilitt. 

Hurlbut,  Geo.  H., 

Son  of  Major-General  S.  A.  Htirlbut. 

Logan,  John  A.,  Jr., 

Eldest  Son  of  Alajor-Gcneral  yohn  A.  Logan. 

Lynch,  Frank   Worthington, 

Eldest  Son  of  Colonel  Frank  Lynch. 

Reid,  Hugh  T., 

Son  of  General  Hugh  T.  Reid. 

Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh, 

Son  of  General   W.  T.  Sherman. 

Skilton,  John  D., 

Son  of  Captain  A.  S.  Skilton. 

Slack,  James  R., 

Son  of  Getieral  y .  R.  Slack. 

Walker,  R.  T., 

Eldest  Son  of  Captain  y .  B .  Walker. 

Wangelin,  Richard, 

Son  of  General  Hugo  IVangelin. 
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HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


Armour,  Mrs.  Mary, 

Widoiv  of  Ge7ieral  I..  R.  Torke. 

Barber,  Mrs., 

Widoxu  of  Captain  Josiah  Barber. 

Eldridgk,  Mrs., 

Widoiv  of  General  H .  N .  Eldridge. 

Fitch,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 

Widoxv  of  Major  J.  yl.  Fitch. 

GRA>rT,  Mrs., 

IVidozv  of  General  Grant. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Ada,  Paducah,  Ky., 

IVidozv  of  Colonel  John  P.  Hall. 

Noble,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 

Widoxv  of  Colonel  Hcjiry  T.  Noble. 

RowETT,  Mrs.  Ella, 

Wido'v  of  General  Richard  Rorvett. 

RuTGER,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Widoiv  of  Lieutena7it  Francis  Rutger. 

ScRiBNER,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Widozv  of  LieiUe7iant   Wiley  S.  Scribner. 

Smith,  May,  Bloomijigton,  111., 

Daughter  of  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  deceased. 

Wright,  Mrs., 

Wido7v  of  Brigadier-General  C.  J.  Wright. 

DEAD. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Jane  S., 

Widoiv  of  Captain  I^ouis  F.  Mills. 
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LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Captain  W.  D.  E.  Andrus. 

Lieutenant  J.  Barber. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Major  S.  E.  Barrett. 

Major  J.  B.  Bell. 

Major  F.  A.  Bragg. 

Lieutenant  Sam'l  T.  Brush. 

Colonel  M.  Churchill. 

Captain  W.  Z.  Clayton. 

Lieutenant  John  Crane. 

Colonel  E.  C.  Dawes. 

Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge. 

Major  A.  W.  Edwards. 

Captain  C.  F.  Emerj. 

Captain  B.  Essroger. 

Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Fonts. 

Captain  C.  A.  Frick. 

Lieutenant  C.  Gladding. 

General  R.  W.  Healey. 

Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Major  Chas.  Hipp. 

Major  P.  M.  Hitchcock. 

Captain  E.  O.  Hurd. 

Colonel  Ed.  Jonas. 

Captain  Louis  Keller. 

Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg. 

Captain  A.  C.  Kemper. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  Krughoff. 

Captain  Louis  E.  Lambert. 

Major-General  ISL  D.  Leggett. 

Colonel  John  Mason  Loomis. 

Major  A.  L.  Lowe. 

Captain  Oscar  Ludwig. 

Frank  W.  Lynch. 

Captain  J.  T.  McAuley. 

Major  W.  R.  McComas. 

Major  J.  C.  McFarland. 

Brigadier-General  G.  F.  McGinnis. 

Lieutenant  M.  F.  Madigan. 
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Captain  F.  H.  Magdeburg. 
Captain  Jolin  Mitchell. 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Morton. 
Colonel  Gilbert  D.  ^Slunson. 
Major  Henry  M.  Neil. 
General  R.J.Oglesby. 
Captain  F.  W.  Pelton. 
Lieutenant  H.  O.  Perrj. 
Surgeon  S.  C.  Plummer. 
Surgeon  J.  B.  Potter. 
Lieutenant  C.  L.  Pratt. 
Captain  C.  Riebsame. 
Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Ross. 
Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Sanborn. 
Colonel  W.  T.  Shaw. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Sherman. 
Major  Hoj't  Sherman. 
Major-General  John  E.  Smith. 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  S.  Spalding. 
Lieutenant  E.  B.  Spaulding. 
Surgeon  Jos.  Spiegelhalter. 
Captain  C.  W.  Stark. 
Major  Geo.  R.  Steele. 
Colonel  O.  Stewart. 
Lieutenant  L.  Stillwell. 
Captain  Richard  S.  Tuthill. 
Major  Wm.  E.  Ware. 
Colonel  D.  N.  Welch. 
Lieutenant  Andrew  W.  Williamson. 
Brigadier-General  J.  Grant  Wilson. 
Brigadier-General  E.  F.  Winslow. 
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MEMBERS 


OF    THE 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 


Adams,  H.  C,  Lieutenant,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ady,  George,  Lieutenant,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Alger,  R.  A.,  Major-General,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Allen,  F.  S.,  Lieutenant,  151  S.Jefferson  st.,  Chicago.  Iil. 

Andreas,  A.  T.,  Captain,  295  Schiller  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Andrus,  W.  D.  E.,  Captain,  Rockford,  111. 

Ankeny,  R.  V.,  General,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Arndt,  A.  F.  R.,  Major,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Atkins,  S.  D.,  General,  Freeport,  111. 

Avery,  William,  Colonel,  Woodstock,  111. 

Bain,  Wm.,  Lieutenant,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baker,  E.  L.,  Captain,  Racine,  Wis. 

Baker,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  Centreville,  Iowa. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Banks,  J.  C,  Captain,  535  Turrill  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Banks,  Lyman,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Bane,  M.  M.,  General,  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Barlow,  J.  W.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Barnes,  J.  W.,  Colonel,  Memphis,  Mo. 
Barnum,  W.  L.,  Colonel,  205  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Barrett,  S.  E.,  Major,  156  Lake  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Barto,  A.,  Captain,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
Beckwith,  Warren,  Captain,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Belknap,  Hugh  R.,  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 
Bell,  J.  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 
Bell.  Jno.  N.,  Captain,  No.  3  East  Second  st.,  Dayton,  O. 
Bennett,  J.  Le  Roy,  Captain,  731  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
Bennett,  T.  W.,  General,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Bingham,  J.  D.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bixby,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Danville,  111. 
Black,  Jno.  C,  General,  Chicago,  111. 
Blair,  Andrew  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Blakeslee,  E.,  Captain,  Ironton,  Wis. 
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Bohn,  A.  v.,  Major,  Leadville,  Colo. 

Bolton,  Wm.  H.,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Bond,  J.  W.,  Surgeon,  Toledo,  O. 

Borland,  Matt.  W.,  Lieutenant,  365  \V.  Jackson  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brumbach,  J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Kansas  Citj,  Mo. 

Braj^man,  !M.,  General,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Breckenridge,  J.  C,  General,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Brinton,  J.  II.,  Surgeon,  No.  1423  Spruce  st.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Brush,  Sam'l  T.,  Lieutenant,  Cartersville,  111. 

Bryant,  Geo.  E.,  Colonel,  Madison,  Wis. 

Burns,  Wm.  S.,  Captain,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Basse,  G.  A.,  Captain,  No.  504  N.  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Byers,  S.  H.  M.,  Captain,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Cadle,  Cornelius,  Colonel,  No.  7  Mason  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cadle,  W.  L.,  Captain,  No.  185  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago.  111. 

Calkins,  W.  H.,  Major,"  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Callender,  B.  M.,  Captain,  No.  334  Ohio  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Campbell,  R.  M.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 

Campbell,  J.  Q^  A.,  Lieutenant,  Bellefontaine,  O. 

Cantwell,  M.  J.,  Captain,  Madison,  Wis. 

Carpenter,  C.  C,  Colonel,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Carr,  E.  A.,  General,  care  Adjutant-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carroll,  H.  S.,  Lieutenant,  Clarksville,  Mo. 

Castle,  H.  A.,  Captain,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chadwick,  C.  C,  Captain,  No.  88  Griswold  st.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Chamberlin,  L.  H.,  Captain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chase,  R.  J.,  Captain,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Cheney,  A.  J.,  Major,  Oak  Park,  Wis. 

Cherry,  E.  V.,  Captain.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Chetlain,  A.  L.,  General,  No.  142  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Christensen,  Chas.,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Churchill,  Mendal,  General,  Zanesville,  O. 

Clark,  G.  W.,  General,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Clark,  W.  C,  Lieutenant,  Lithopolis,  Fairfield  Co.,  O. 

Clayton,  W.  Z.,  Captain,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Clough,  David,  Lieutenant,  No,  3420  Prairie  ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

Cochran,  T.  J.,  Major,  SanjFrancisco,  Cal. 

Colby,  George  W.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Cole,  Nelson,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coleman,  D.  C,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colman,  Edward,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Colton,  Jno.  B.,  Captain,  Kansas  Citj-,  Mo. 

Connell,  W.  M.,  'ioledo,  Iowa. 

Coon,  Datus  E.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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Corse,  J.  M.,  General,  Boston,  Mass. 

Coverdale,  R.  T.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cowles,  H.  R.,  Colonel,  Washington,  Iowa. 

Crane,  John,  Lieutenant,  No.  38  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Crooker,  L.  B.,  Captain,  Mendota,  111. 

Crowell,  R.  C,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Curtiss,  Jacob  S.,  Captain,  No.  91  Clark  st..  Chicago,  111. 

Darling,  B.  F.,  Captain,  Pension  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Davis,  W.  P.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Laurel,  Md. 

Dawes,  E.  C,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O.    ^ 

Dean,  Thos.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Dement,  H.  D.,  Lieutenant,  Joliet,  111. 

Dodge,  G.  M.,  General,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dresser,  J.  M.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  LaFavette,  Ind. 

Ducat,  A.  C,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Dunlap,  J.  R..  Lieutenant,  Covington,  Ind. 

Dwight,  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Dyer,  C.  H.,  Major,  103  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dyer,  D.  P.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edwards,  A.  W.,  Major,  Fargo,  Dakota. 

Elliott,  I.  H.,  Colonel,  Princeton,  111. 

Elj,  John  F.,  Surgeon,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Emery,  C.  F.,  Captain,  Maroa,  111. 

Emerson,  G.  W.,  Colonel,  287  E.  Erie  st.,  Chicago,  III. 

Essroger,  B.,  Captain,  1339  Bowen  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Evans,  Jno.  B.,  Captain,  Frayzesburg,  O. 

Evans,  R.  N.,  Major,  Bloomington,  111. 

Evenden,  J.  W.,  Captain,  Bellefontaine,  Mo. 

Everest,  J.  G.,  Captain,  207  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Everts,  L.  H.,  Major,  725  Filbert  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Everts,  J.,  Lieutenant,  Yorkville,  111. 

Fabrique,  A.  H.,  Major,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  General,  967  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fegan,  J.  D.,  Captain,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Fenner,  A.  C,  Captain,  Dayton,  O. 

Ferguson,  B.  H.,  Captain,  Springfield,  III. 

Fidlar,  John  B.,  Lieutenant,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Fisher,  C.  W.,  Lieutentant-Colonel,  Bucyrus,  O. 

Fisher,  F.  P.,  Lieutenant,  No.  I4G  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fisk,  A.  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  No.  1520  Lawrence  st.,  Denver, 

Colo. 
Flemming,  R.  H.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Fletcher,  T.  C,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Flynn,  Patrick,  Major,  Rockford,  111. 
Force,  M.  F.,  General,  Sandusky,  O. 
Fort,  Robert  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Francis,  Owen,  Captain,  Lima,  O. 

Frarv,  R.  B.,  Captain,  Lamoille,  111. 

Frederick,  C.  H.,  Brevet-Brigadier-GeneraU  Omaha,  Neb. 

French,  Geo.  F.,  Surgeon,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frick,  C.  A.,  Captain,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Gault,  A.  G.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 
Gibbon,  W.  H.,  Colonel,  Chariton,  Iowa. 
Gile,  D.  H.,  Captain,  1837  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gillepsie,  J.  A.  W.,  Captain,  Middletown,  O. 
Gilman,  L.  O.,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 
Gilson,  N.  S.,  Colonel,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Girdner,  E.  L.,  Captain,  Poulan,  Worth  Co.,  Ga. 
Gladding,  C,  Lieutenant,  Lincoln,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
Gleason,  H.  J.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 
Godfrey,  G.  L.,  Colonel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Grant,  F.  D.,  Colonel,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Gray,'H.  L.,  Lieutenant,  489  North  st.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Gresham,  W.  Q^-  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Grierson,  B.  H.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  care  Adjutant-General,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Griffin,  T.  H.,  Captain,  1826  N.  Twentieth  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
'  Guelich,  Emil,  Surgeon,  Alton,  111.  ' 

Hall    Hamilton  W.,  Captain,  No.  1  Batavia  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hamilton,   Schuvler.   General,   Room   53,  229    Broadway,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  E.  B.,  Lieutenant,  Qiiincy,  111. 

Harding,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  No.  337  Rialto  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 
Harrison,  E.  B.,  Surgeon,  Napoleon,  O. 
Hartshorn,  D.  W.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hawkins,  John  P.,  General,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hayes,  John,  Lieutenant,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
Healey    R.  W.,  General,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Heafford,  Geo.  H.,  Major,  No.  4  Chalmers  Place,  Chicago.  111. 
Heath,  T.  T.,  General,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Hedley,  F.  Y.,  Captain,  Bunker  Hill,  111- 
Henderson,  D.  B.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Henry,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Henry,  W.  C,  Major,  Wellstown,  O. 
Hickenlooper,  A.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Higley,  M.  A.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Hirdt,"G.  H.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Canal  Dover,  O. 
Hitchcock,  P.  M..  Major,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hitt,  J.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hitt,  Samuel  M.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

Hipp,  Charles,  Major.  St.  Marys,  O.  ,,     ^       .     ,. 

Hodges,  W.  R.,  Captain,  Room  20.  Laclede  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Hoge,  Holmes,  Captain,  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Hogin,  Geo.  B.,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Howard,  O.  O.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

How,  James  F.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoj-t,  W.  H.  B.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Howe,  A.  L.,  Major,  18  Eagle  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hubbard,  L.  F.,  General,  Red  Wing.  Minn. 

Hunt,  George,  Captain,  Springfield,  111. 

Hunting,  C.  H.,  Lieutenant,  817  N.  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurd,  E.  O..  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hurlbut,  Geo.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hutchinson,  F.  S.,  General,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Ihrie,  George  P.,  General,  Auditorium,  Chicago,  111. 

Irwin,  B.J.  D.,  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  136  Wooster  st..  New  York. 

Jackson,  Oscar  L.,  Brevet-Colonel,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

Jacobson,  Augustus,  Colonel,  38  South  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jacobs,  W.  C,  Surgeon,  Akron.  O. 

Jenkins,  W.  A.,  Colonel,  329  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jenny,  W.  L.  B.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnson,  E.  S.,  Major,  Springfield,  111. 

Jonas,  E.,  Colonel,  care  V.  &  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Jones,  W.  S.,  General,  Waverly,  O. 

Keeler,  Wm.  B.,  Colonel,  cor.  Madison  &  Clark  sts.,  Chicago.  111. 

Keller,  L.,  Captain,  Dayton,  O. 

Kellogg,  C.  C,  Colonel,  Leadville,  Colo. 

Kemper,  A.  C,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kilbourne,  James,  Colonel,  Columbus,  O. 

Kinney,  T.  J.,  General,  (Fulton  Co.),  Vermont,  111. 

Kinsman,  O.  D.,  Colonel,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Knee,  S.  G.,  Colonel,  Colesburg,  Iowa. 

Koch,  Chas.  R.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

KrughofT,  Louis,  Major,  Nashville,  111. 

Kueffner,  W.  C,  Brigadier-General,  Bellville,  111. 

Lademan,  O.  C,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Laing,  Cuthbert  W.,  Captain,  No.  59  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lakin,  J.  H.,  Lieutenant,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

Lambert,  Louis  E.,  Captain,  St.  Marys,  O. 

Landrum,  W.  J.,  Colonel,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Lanstrum,  C.  E.,  Captain,  Galesburg,  III. 

Law,  Samuel  A.  L.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 

Leach,  W.  B.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leake,  J.  B.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Letton,  T.  W^,  Lieutenant,  238  &  240  LaSalle  st,.  Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  J.  v..  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Logan,  Jno.  A.,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  O. 
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Loomis,  John  Mason,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 
Loop,  C.  B.,  Major,  Belvidere,  111. 
Loudon,  D.  W.  C,  Colonel,  Georgetown,  O. 
Ludwig,  Oscar,  Captain,  347  Illinois  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lynch,  Frank  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

McArthur,  John,  General  504  W.  Monroe  st..  Chicago.  111. 
McArthur,  Jas.  N.,  Colonel,  178  Niagara  st..  Buffalo,  N.  \  . 
McAuley,  J.  T.,  Captain,  132  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
McCaulev,  P.  H.,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Major,  517  Dearborn  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
McClure,  Jno.  D.,  Colonel,  Peoria,  111. 
McComas,  W.  R.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 
McConnell,  Ezra,  Captain,  Flushing,  O. 
McCormick,  A.  W..  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 
McCrory   W.,  Colonel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McElravy,  J.  W.,  Captain,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 
McFall,  John,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
McFarland,  John  D.,  Captain,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
McFarland,  J.  C,  Major,  Heyworth,  111. 
McGinnis,  G.  F.,  General,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
McGrath,  P.,  Captain,  431  W.  Fourteenth  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
McGrath,  M.  J.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

McLaren,  Jno.,  Lieutenant,  No.  339  Ashland  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
McLean,  W.  A.,  Captain,  172  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
McMurray,  J-  W.,  Captain,  care  Adjutant-General,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
McNulta,  John,  Brigadier-General,  Bloomington,  111. 
Mcfeely,  Robert,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Madigan,  M.  F.,  Lieutenant,  Cleveland,  O. 
ISIagdeburg,  F.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mahon,  Samuel,  Major,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Mann,  R.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Chester,  111. 
Marshall,  Wm.  R.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Marshall,  Woodson  S.,  Captain,  Marion,  Ind. 
Marsh,  F.  H.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 
Martin,  J.  S.,  General,  Salem,  111. 

Mason,  Geo.,  Major,  No.  100  N.  Clinton  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mason,  Roswell  H.,  Captain,  Tacoma  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Matteson,    C.   F.,    Captain,    Thirty-fifth  st.    ic    Cottage   Grove, 

Chicago,  111. 
Mattox   A   H.,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mead   W  G  ,  Lieutenant,  No.  1098  Water  st..  Chicago,  111. 
Menken,  J.  S.,  Captain,  No.  115  Worth  st..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Meumann,  Theo.,  Colonel,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Meyers,  C.  G..  Colonel,  Madison.  Wis. 
Miiler,  E.  T.,  Major,  Media,  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 
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Miller,  Madison,  General,  2824  Lafayette  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  John,  Captain,  Norwalk,  O. 

Monroe,  B.  F.,  Captain,  76  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgridge,  G.  O.,  Captain,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Morrill,  H.  L.,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morton,  Chas.  A.,  Colonel,  Fargo,  Dak. 

Moss,  J.  Thompson,  Lieutenant,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Mulvane,  D.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Muhlenburg,  Frank  P.,  Major,  Galesburg,  Mich. 

Munroe,  J.  H.,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Munson,  G.  D.,  Colonel,  Zanesville,  O. 

Murray,  Ed.  D.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Neely,  J.  C,  Captain,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 
Neil,  H.  M..  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 
Newsham,  T.  J.,  Major,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Nichols,  F.  C,  Major,  U.  S.  A..  No.  124  Mt.  Pleasant  ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Nish,  J.,  Captain,  Cary  Station,  111. 
Nixon,  O.  W.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 
Noble,  J.  W.,  General,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
Nuckolls,  Ezra,  Lieutenant,  Eldora,  Iowa. 
Nugent,  E.  B.,  Major,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Nutt,  E.  E.,  Captain,  Sidney,  O. 

O'Connor,  Henry,  Major,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Gates,  James,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati,  Ark. 

Qgg,  A.  L.,  Captain,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Oglesbv,  R.  J.,  General,  Elkhart,  Logan  Co.,  111. 

Oliver,  W.  S.,  Colonel,  Punta  Banda,  Ensenda,  Lower  California, 

Paddock,  G.  L.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 
Paddock,  Jos.  W.,  Major,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Page,  Harlan,  Captain,  No.  675  Jackson  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  Colonel,  No.  3822  Stanton  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Partridge,  C.  A.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Parrott,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Patier,  Chas.  O.,  Captain,  Cairo,  111. 

Pearson,  R.  N.,  General,  No.  518  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pease,  Phineas,  General,  177  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Peats,  F.  F.,  Major,  Soldiers'  Home,  Qiiincy,  111. 
Pelton,  F.  W.,  Captain  129  Franklin  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Perkins,  A.  A.,  Major,  care  Daniels  &  Fisher,  Denver,  Colo. 
Perrj',  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Rochelle,  111. 
Peterson,  B.  H.,  Colonel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Pickler,  J.  A.,  Major,  Faulkton,  Dak. 
Pierce,  G.  A.,  Colonel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pike,   R.   W.,  Lieutenant,  Room  14,  No.  166  LaSalle  st.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Pitman,  \V.  G.,  Captain,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pitzman,  Julius,  Captain,  615  Chestnut  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Plummer.  S.  C,  Surgeon,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Plunkett,  Wm.  H.,  Major.  1433  Q^st..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poe,  O.  M.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  34  W.  Congress 

St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pope,  John,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pope,  W.  S.,  Major,  3625  Lindell  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Porter,  Jas.  W.,  Lieutenant,  613  "The  Tacoma,"  Chicago,  111. 
Potts,  I.  B.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 
Potter,  J.  A.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Painesville.  O. 
Powell,  E.,  Major,  41  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Powell,  J,  W.,  Major,  No.  910  M.  st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pratt,  C.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pride,  Geo.  G.,  Colonel,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Prophet,  H.  S.,  Captain,  Lima,  O. 
Pullen,  J.  O.,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam,  Chas.  E.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Putney,  Frank  H.,  Lieutenant,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Randall,  L.  G.,  Captain,  Napoleon,  O. 

Rapp,  Isaac,  Lieutenant,  Carbondale,  111. 

Raum,  Green  B.,  General,  No.  1322  R.  I.  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ravold,  M.,  Captain,  No.  2806  Morgan  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Raynor,  W.  H.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 

Reece,  Alonzo  N.,  Lieutenant,  No.  220  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reid,  Hugh  T.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Reid,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Reid,  D.  O.,  Captain,  Moline,  111. 

Rej'nolds,  J.  S.,  General,  No.  69  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  General,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rice,  A.  v..  General,  Ottawa,  O. 

Riebsame,  Christian,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 

Richmond,  J.  P.,  Captain,  No.  1184  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rinaker,  J.  I.,  General,  Carlinville,  111. 

Rogers,  E.  S.,  Captain,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Rohr,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  Rockford,  111. 

Rood,  H.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Root,  R,,  Major,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Roots,  L.  H.,  Captain,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ross,  L.  F.,  General,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Rassieur,  Leo.,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RufT,  W.  A.,  Captain.  No.  142  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ruggles,  J.  M.,  General,  Havana,  111. 

Rumsej-,  J.  W.,  Captain,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Rumsey,  I.  P.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Rusk,  J.  N.,  General,  Washing'jon  City,  D.  C. 

Sabine,  A.,  Surgeon,  Garden  City,  Kan. 
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Sanborn,  J.  B.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sanders,  A.  H.,  General,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Schuster,  Geo.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schenk,  John,  Captain,  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  J.  K.,  Colonel,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Sexton,  Jas.  A.,  Captain,  No.  5G1  LaSalle  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Seaj,  A.  J.,  Colonel,  King  Fisher,  Indian  Territory. 

Shaw,  \V.  T.,  Colonel,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  Hoyt,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  B.  R.,  Major,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh,  29  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City. 

Sherman,  Henry,  Lieutenant,  No.  933  Prospect  st„  Cleveland,  O. 

Silva,  C.  P.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Skilton,  John  D.,  Monroeville,  O. 

Slack,  James  R.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Sleath,  W.  M.,  Captain,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  376  Warren  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Captain,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Major,  121  Cedar  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  Chas.  W.,  Captain,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Aurora,  111. 

Smith,  S.  T.,  Captain,  care  Denver  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Smith,  M.  P.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Milo,  Colonel,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Wm.  Sooy,  General,  "  Owings  Building,"  Chicago,  III. 

Spalding,  Z.  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Island, 
via  San  Francisco. 

Spalding,  E.  B.,  Lieutenant,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Speer,  Ed.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Spiegelhalter,  Jos.,  Surgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sprague,  J.  W.,  General,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Stark,  C.  W.,  Captain,  Tiffany,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 

Steele,  G.  R.,  Major,  Decatur,  111. 

Steismeier,  Chas.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevenson,  Jno.  D.,  Brigadier-General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevens,  T.  N.,  Captain,  Stanton,  Mich. 

Stevens,  W.  E.,  Colonel,  Moline,  111. 

Stewart,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Captain,  Woodstock,  III. 

Stewart,  Owen,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Stibbs,  J.  H.,  General,  P.  O.  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Stillwell,  L.,  Lieutenant,  Erie,  Kan. 

Stone,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  General,  No.  70  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stuart,  O.,  Colonel,  Park  Ridge,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

Sutherland,  Charles,  Colonel,  Governors  Island,  New  York. 

Swords,  Henry  L.,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sylvis,  G.  W.,  Captain,  1S4  Virginia  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Taggart,  G.  I.,  Colonel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Taggart,  Sam'l  L.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Thompson,  Robert  M.,  Major,  1500  N.  Durham  st.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Thornton,  Jos.  H.,  Colonel. 

Thrall,  W.  R.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tobey,  E.  P.,  Lieutenant,  105  Calumet  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Towne,  O.  C,  Major,  Argjle  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

Treadway,  D.,  Major,  Greely-Burnham  Grocery  Company,   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Tripp,  S.  S.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 
Trumbull,  J.  L.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 
Tucker,  A.  M.,  Colonel,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tuthill,  R.  S.,  Lieutenant,  Court  House,  Chicago,  111. 
Tuttle,  J.  M.,  General.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Underwood,  B.  \V.,  Lieutenant,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Vansellar,  H.,  Colonel,  Paris,  111. 

Vilas,  Wm.  F.,  Colonel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vogelson,  W.  AL,  Colonel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wainright,  W.  A.,  Captain,  Noblesville,  Ind, 

Walcutt,  C.  C,  General,  Columbus,  O. 

Wallace,  M.  R.  M.,  General,  3817  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wangelin,  Richard,  Belleville,  111. 

Wardner,  H.,  Surgeon,  La  Porte,  Ind, 

Ware,  Addison,  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel,   U.  S.  15arge  Office, 

Battery,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ware,  Wm,  E.,  Major,  179  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Warmouth,  H.  C,  Colonel,  New  Orleans,  La, 
Warner,  Willard,  General,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Warner,  V,,  Captain,    Clinton,  111. 
Warner,  C,  G.,  Colonel,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Warner,  Wm.,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Warrens,  C,  H,,  Captain,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Waterhouse,  A,  C,  Colonel,  No.  205  Warren  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Watts,  J,  M.,  Lieutenant,  Prescott,  Arizona, 
Webb,  Julius  Dwight,  Captain,  Mar^-sville,  O, 
Weber,  Dan,,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O, 
Webster,  E.  H,,  Captain,  Kansas  Citj',  Mo. 
Welch,  P,J,,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O, 
Welker,  Fred,,  Colonel,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Wells,  Geo.  E„  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 
White,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  III. 
Wilcox,  J,  S„  Colonel,  Elgin,  111. 
Williams    W,  S.,  Captain,  Canton,  O, 
Williamson,  Andrew  W.,  Lieutenant,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Williamson,  J,  A,,  General,  1312  Conn,  ave,,  Washingten,  D,  C, 
Willison,  A,,  Major,  Creston,  Iowa, 
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Wilson,  T.  P.,  Major,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilson,  H.,  Colonel,  Sidney,  O. 

Wilson,  James  H.,  Major-General,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wilson,  F.  C,  Lieutenant,  123  Park  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  General,  15  E.  74th  st.,  New  York. 

Winslow,  E.  F.,  General,  Mills  Building,  New  York. 

Wood,  Oliver,  Colonel,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Woodhull,  Max.,  General,  2033  G.  st.,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Woodward,  F.  J.,  Captain,  Dennison,  Tex. 

Worley,  I.  C.  Lieutenant,  Lewistown,  111. 

Wright,  B.  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  164  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Zearing,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  3600  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Zickerick,  Wm.,  Captain,  Neenah,  Wis. 


Presidefit, 
General  G.  M.  Dodge. 

Vice-  P  resi  dent  s , 

General  Walter  Q^  Gkesiiam, 
Major  Samuel  E.  Barrett, 
General  Green  B.  Raum. 
Colonel  Nelson  Cole. 
Colonel  D.  W.  C.  Loudon. 
Major  Charles  Christensex, 
Major  O.  C.  TowNE, 
Colonel  James  N.  McArthur, 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Adams, 
Captain  Henry  A.  Castle, 
Major  HoYT  Sherman, 
Major  R.  H.  Fleming. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
General  Andrew  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer^ 
General  Manning  F.  Force. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Colonel  Cornelius  Cadle. 
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President, 
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Major-General  F.  P.  Blair, 
Major-General  R.  J.  Oglesby, 
Brevet-Major-General  Giles  A.  Smith, 
Brevet-Major-General  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Cassius  Fairchild. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 
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Brevet-Major-General  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Cassius  Fairchild. 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  John  S.  Cavender. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 
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Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 
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Colonel  T.  C.  Fletcher, 
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Recording  Secretary^ 
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Treasurer, 
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Colonel  D.  C.  Coleman, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  W.J.  Landrum. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 
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Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 
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Colonel  W.  H.  Heath, 
Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Thayer, 
Captain  George  A.  Henry, 
Colonel  B.  H.  Bristow, 
Colonel  James  H.  Howe, 
Captain  J.  Barber, 
Brigadier-General  J  W.  Sprague, 
Colonel  C.  B.  Hinsdale. 

Recording  Secretary^ 
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Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 
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Brigadier-General  John  W.  Fuller, 
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Brigadier-General  Edward  Hatch, 
Colonel  Wm.  F.  Vilas, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  L.  E.  Yorke, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  John  B.  Sanborn, 
Colonel  N.  R.  Ruckle, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  I.J.  Bloomfield, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  John  W.  Noble. 

Recording  Secretary, 
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Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1873- 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

Major-General  John  A.  Logan, 
Colonel  A.  H.  Markland, 
Major-General  John  Pope, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Hedrick, 
Colonel  George  E.  Wells, 
Brevet-Major-General  John  E.  Smith, 

Lieutenant  John  Crane, 
Brevet- Brigadier-General  R.  N.  Pierson, 
Colonel  Frank  Lynch, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  F.  S.  Hutchinson, 

Major  J.  P.  Smith. 

Brevet-Brigadier- General  John  Tilson. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1874. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

Brevet-Major-General  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Brevet-Major-General  John  W.  Fuller, 
Brevet-Major-General  G.  F.  McGinnis, 
Captain  J.  A.  Wasson, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Rusk, 
Colonel  Thos.  C.  Fletcher, 
Brigadier-General  W.  R.  Marshall, 
Brevet-Major-General  Chas.  C.  Walcutt, 
Colonel  W.  M.  Ferry, 
Major  L.  S.  Willard, 
Brevet-Major-General  J.  M,  Thayer, 
Major  Geo.  R.  Steele. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding   Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

Brigadier-General  Wm.  Vandeveer, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  C.  E.  Lippincott, 
Captain  John  H.  Monroe, 
Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Sprague, 
Major  E.  C.  Dawes, 
Brigadier-General  Robert  Macfeely, 
Colonel  E.  M.  Joel, 
Brigadier-General  W.  Q;  Gresham, 
Colonel  George  E.  Bryant, 
Colonel  B.  H.  Bristow, 
Captain  A.  S.  Bixby, 
Brevet-Brigadier-Geneial  J.  B.  Sanborn. 

Recording  Secretary^ 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary^ 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer^ 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1876. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidcjits, 

Major-General  John  A.  Logan, 

Colonel  John  M.  Woodworth, 

I^Iajor  J.  W.  Powell, 

Brigadier-General  Wm.  T.  Clark, 

Colonel  Kilburn  Knox, 

Captain  D.  H.  Gile, 

Colonel  George  G.  Pride, 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Stevenson, 

Brevet- Brigadier-General  Max.  Woodhull, 

Major  Wm.  Bowen  Moore, 

Major  Ed.  Spear, 

Captain  S.  M.  Laird. 

Recordijtg  Secretary^ 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1877. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Brigadier-General  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
Colonel  Thomas  C.  Fletcher, 
Brigadier-General  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Colonel  W.  J.  Landrum, 
Colonel  Thomas  Reynolds, 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Morton, 
Colonel  R.  F.  Patterson, 
Major  J.  G.  Everest, 
Major  A.  A.  Perkins, 
Captain  W.  S.  Williams, 
Captain  Geo.  H.  Heafford, 
Surgeon  A.  E.  Heighway. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1S78. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  Green  B.  Raum, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Theodore  Jones, 
Major  J.  A.  Fitch, 
Colonel  F.  C.  Deimling, 
Brevet-Major  H.  C.  McArthur, 
Colonel  Wm.  S.  Oliver, 
Colonel  J.  C.  Stone, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  Dwight  May, 
Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Murray, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  P.  Davis, 
Major  R.  M.  Thompson. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding   Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1879. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  Joseph  Reynolds, 
Brigadier-General  Benj.  Spooner, 
Colonel  Frank  Lynch, 
Major  Wm.  E.  Ware, 
Captain  C.  C.  Chadwick, 
Major  M.  A.  Higley, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Hubbard, 
Colonel  Geo.  E.  Bryant, 
Colonel  W .  J.  Landrum, 
Captain  J.  B.  Raymond, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  M.  M,  Bane. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  AI.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1881. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Rice, 
Colonel  J.  E.  Tourtelotte, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  J.  C.  Stockton, 
Captain  W.  S.  Williams, 
Captain  W.  H.  Barlow, 
Major  Samuel  Mahon, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Hubbard, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Willard  Warner, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Reuben  Williams, 
Colonel  Addison  Ware, 
Major  J.  J.  Bell, 
Colonel  W.  M.  Vogleson. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L,  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1882. 

Presidefit, 
General  VV.  T,  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Colonel  G.  D.  Munson, 

Colonel  John  M.  Bacon, 

Major  H.  M.  Neil, 

Surgeon  C.  Goodbrake, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  H.  N.  Eldridge, 

Major  A.  A.  Perkins, 

Major  A,  L.  Ogg, 

Captain  J.  H.  Monroe, 

Colonel  George  E.  Bryant, 

Captain  E.  L.  Baker, 

Colonel  John  W.  Noble, 

Brigadier-General  John  D.  Stephenson. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponditig  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  AI.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1SS3. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Colonel  Wm.  B.  Leach, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  Madison  MilWr, 
Colonel  W.  L.  Barnum, 
Captain  Wm.  S.  Burns, 

Brevet-Brigadier-Genei'al  F.  S.  Hutchinson, 
Colonel  H.  T.  Noble, 
Major  J.  H.  Plunkett, 
Colonel  Wm.  H.  Gibbon, 
Brevet-Brigadier- General  John  McFall, 
ISIajor  John  J.  Safely, 
Captain  J.  D.  McFarland, 
Alajor  Wm.  C.  Clayton. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Correspondifio   Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

T'reasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1S84. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Vice-  Presidc7its, 

Colonel  John  S.  (lavender, 
Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Clark, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  H.  Rood, 
CajDtain  W.  McCrory, 
Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton, 
Captain  C.  Reibsame, 
Lieutenant  L.  Stilhvell, 
Captain  Geo.  H.  Heaflord, 
Major  Edgar  T.  Miller, 
Captain  Josiah  Barber, 
Captain  Logan  H.  Roots. 

Recording-  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding   Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  !M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1S85. 

Presideftt, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Major  George  W.  Colby, 
Colonel  W.  S.  Oliver, 
Captain  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Dresser, 
Major  Charles  E.  Putnam, 
Colonel  A.J.  Seay, 
Captain  W.  McCrory, 
Captain  W.  S.  Burns, 
Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Murray, 
Colonel  George  E.  Wells, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Rusk, 
Major  Wm.  McKee  Dunn. 

Recording-  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding   Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
1886. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-  Presidents, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jas.  F.  How, 
Captain  W.  B.  Leach, 
Captain  C  E.  Lanstrum, 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 
Major  A.  V.  Bohn, 
Surgeon  S.  C.  Plummer, 
Captain  J.  C.  DeGress, 
Captain  C  C.  Chadwick, 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Hitt, 
Colonel  Edward  H.  Wolfe, 
Captain  Edward  Spear, 
Major  George  B.  Hogin. 

Recording-  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding-  Secretary, 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1887. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  vShevman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Brevet-Brigadier-General  O.  M.  Foe, 
Major  W.  H.  Calkins, 
Lieutenant  A,  J.  Harding, 
Captain  Joseph  D.  Fegan, 
Captain  George  H.  Heafford, 
Surgeon  W.  J.  Bond, 
Captain  John  Crane, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson, 
Colonel  Frank  Lynch, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Fisk, 
Colonel  W.  J.  Landrum, 
Major  Wm.  E.  Ware. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1888. 

President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

Colonel  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 
Major  L.  H.  Everts, 
Captain  Wells  W.  Leggett, 
Captain  John  O.  Pullen, 
General  R.  V.  Ankeny, 
Major  A.  H.  Fabrique, 
Colonel  Thos.  Reynolds, 
Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reece, 
Captain  C.  Reibsame, 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Gray, 
Captain  Chas.  A.  Steismeier. 

Recording  Secretary^ 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Brigadier-General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1889. 

President, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Captain  James  A.  Sexton, 
Lieutenant  A.  H.  Mattox, 
Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Lieutenant  Theo.  W.  Letton, 
Colonel  W.  M.  Vogleson, 
Captain  W.  D.  Andrus, 
Colonel  W.  J.  Landrum, 
Captain  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Colonel  Edward  Jonas, 
Captain  F.  H.  Magdeburg, 
Captain  Lewis  Lambert, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Kellogg. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


